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THE  PRE-READING  PROGRAM 


How  Reading  Begins 

The  foundations  of  success  in  reading  are  laid  long  before  the 
first  recognition  of  a printed  word.  During  preschool  and  early 
school  life  the  child  learns,  in  varying  degrees,  to  use  his  eyes 
and  to  think  and  react  to  objects  that  he  sees.  Long  before  he 
begins  to  read,  he  learns  to  tell  objects  apart  and  to  name  them; 
he  also  knows  the  names  for  groups  of  objects  that  are  alike  in 
some  ways— animals,  children,  flowers.  He  can  describe  actions 
and  express  relationships.  He  is  able  to  react  to  ideas  that  he 
hears  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  will  later  react  to  ideas  that 
he  reads.  He  has  not  yet  associated  these  ideas  with  their  con- 
ventional printed  symbols.  Until  he  begins  to  read,  his  thinking 
is  largely  in  terms  of  oral  or  silent  language  and  deals  chiefly  with 
his  immediate  environment. 

When  the  child  can  think  in  oral  or  silent  language  with  some 
degree  of  facility,  he  should  very  soon  discover  that  there  is  an- 
other system  of  language  closely  related,  but  in  which  symbols 
are  printed  instead  of  spoken  or  heard.  As  he  learns  to  think  in 
reaction  to  the  printed  symbols,  he  finds  that  this  system  of  lan- 
guage has  many  advantages.  The  eye  is  fast,  and  ideas  are  aroused 
with  great  speed  as  he  masters  the  new  way  of  thinking.  Oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  information,  exploring  interests,  and  sharing 
the  ideas  of  others  open  for  the  child.  He  can  learn  independently, 
and  he  does  not  need  to  await  opportunities  for  conversing  with 
adults.  He  can  find  in  books  the  solution  to  his  growing  needs  for 
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understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world  about  him.  Reading, 
considered  as  a way  of  thinking,  cannot  begin  successfully  until 
the  child  has  developed  sufficient  skill  in  thinking  to  make  use  of 
the  process— and  until  he  has  sufficient  need  for  extending  his  ex- 
periences to  find  the  process  valuable. 

The  Transition  from  Oral  to  Printed  Language 

When  the  child  first  begins  to  read,  there  is  obviously  a gap 
between  his  power  in  interpreting  spoken  words  and  his  power 
in  interpreting  printed  words.  In  his  initial  attempts  at  reading, 
the  printed  words  are  strangers  to  him.  The  child  eventually 
learns  to  react  to  the  printed  word  with  the  same  ease  and  success 
with  which  he  reacts  to  the  spoken  word.  But  to  do  this  he  must 
first  acquire  facility  in  recognizing  the  printed  symbol.  The  big 
problem  that  the  beginning  reading  teacher  faces  is  how  to  bridge 
this  gap  between  spoken  and  printed  language  in  such  a way 
that  the  child  finds  reading  a meaningful  experience  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Every  child  should  find  the  experience  of  learning  to  read  a 
highly  enjoyable  one,  and  success  is  essential  for  enjoyment.  For 
most  of  us  persist  in  doing  what  we  enjoy  doing— and  we  enjoy 
doing  only  what  we  do  well.  Many  a child  who  has  developed 
feelings  of  failure  and  disappointment  in  his  initial  attempts  has 
rejected  reading  as  hard  or  distasteful  and  has  set  up  negative 
attitudes  that  have  shadowed  many  years  of  his  school  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  successful  in  his  initial  attempts 
at  reading  is  eager  to  do  more  reading  and  tends  to  meet  the 
whole  learning  process  with  pleasant  anticipation. 

How  can  the  teacher  make  the  initial  efforts  at  reading  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  for  all  children? 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  teacher’s  ability  to  develop  each 
child’s  readiness  for  reading  and  partly  in  her  ability  to  determine 
when  each  child  is  ready  for  reading— ready  mentally,  physically, 
and  emotionally.  The  comprehensive  pre-reading  program  built 
around  Before  We  Read  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  develop 
and  determine  reading  readiness. 
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The  answer  also  lies  in  the  selection  of  beginning  reading  ma- 
terials that  fit  the  child’s  development  in  thinking  and  language. 
There  must  be  a close  analogy  between  the  child’s  oral  language 
and  the  printed  language  he  is  expected  to  interpret.  The  printed 
symbols  he  meets  must  represent  words  that  he  uses  in  his  oral 
language,  they  must  fall  naturally  into  the  speech  patterns  that 
he  uses  in  his  own  conversation,  and  they  must  represent  ideas 
that  he  uses  in  his  own  thinking.  The  Pre-Primer  Program,  built 
around  We  Look  and  See,  We  Work  and  Play,  and  We  Come 
and  Go,  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  lead  the  child  to  the  realm 
of  printed  language  with  ease  and  success. 

DEVELOPING  READING  READINESS 

To  learn  to  read  with  security  and  success  the  child  must  be  able 
to  understand  and  use  oral  language,  think  clearly  about  the  ideas 
expressed,  identify  accurately  slight  differences  both  in  the  sounds 
of  words  heard  and  in  the  forms  of  words  seen,  and  control  eye 
movements  accurately  enough  to  follow  the  sequence  of  printed  words 
across  the  page.  In  addition  to  these  skills,  the  child  must  have  devel- 
oped attitudes  and  interests  favorable  for  learning,  and  he  must  be 
free  from  the  physical  and  emotional  stresses  that  impede  learning. 

Promoting  Growth  in  Language 

In  order  to  lead  children  to  interpret  printed  language  success- 
fully, the  teacher  must  first  be  sure  that  each  child  has  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  use  oral  language.  To  be  ready  to  read  with 
understanding,  the  child  should  have  in  his  oral  vocabulary  the 
words  which  he  is  expected  to  learn  visually,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  combine  these  words  spontaneously  into  sentences  of  about 
the  same  length  and  complexity  as  those  he  will  encounter  in 
the  Pre-Primer  and  Primer.  If  a child  lacks  this  degree  of  lan- 
guage development,  he  will  have  little  success  in  deriving  meaning 
from  the  printed  page.  Ability  in  oral  language  is,  therefore,  the 
first  basic  skill  to  be  considered  in  determining  and  developing 
reading  readiness. 
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We  acquire  any  skill  through  practice.  Children  who  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  freely  cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
skill  in  the  use  of  oral  language.  The  pre-reading  period  must, 
therefore,  provide  many  situations  in  which  the  children  will  want 
to  talk  and  in  which  the  teacher  may  listen,  observe,  and  deter- 
mine each  child’s  ability  to  use  language  in  expressing  his  ideas. 
Children  who  are  immature  in  oral  expression  may  then  be  helped 
to  talk  freely  and  thus  to  develop  greater  ability. 

To  bring  about  an  atmosphere  of  courteous  exchange  of  ideas, 
in  which  all  the  children— even  the  shy,  the  timid,  and  the  less 
gifted  children— feel  free  to  express  themselves  verbally,  is  the 
goal  which  the  teacher  strives  to  attain.  An  observer  stepping  into 
a classroom  can  tell  at  once  whether  this  atmosphere  is  present, 
but  the  steps  by  which  the  skillful  teacher  obtains  it  are  difficult 
to  analyze.  An  analysis  of  situations  in  which  both  children  and 
adults  feel  free  to  express  ideas  may  be  helpful.  Situations  in 
which  children  speak  freely  are  very  similar  psychologically  to 
those  in  which  adults  speak  freely  except  that  the  topics  of  con- 
versation are  adapted  to  the  interests  and  experiences  of  children. 

Both  children  and  adults  feel  more  free  to  speak  in  small  groups 
than  in  large  ones.  It  is  easier  to  talk  freely  with  one  or  two  people 
than  with  a dozen  and  to  speak  before  twenty  people  than  before 
five  hundred.  Making  use  of  this  principle,  the  teacher  will  ar- 
range her  class  into  several  groups.  Brighter,  more  aggressive 
children  may  participate  orally  in  larger  groups,  but  those  most 
in  need  of  language  development  will  probably  speak  more  freely 
in  groups  of  five  or  six.  Occasionally  an  individual  period  with 
a child  alone  may  be  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  him 
and  give  him  enough  security  and  confidence  to  talk  before  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

Both  children  and  adults  speak  more  freely  when  they  have  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  listener.  It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to 
talk  with  a person  who  is  constantly  interrupted,  who  is  distracted 
and  looks  about  the  room  instead  of  into  our  eyes,  or  who  has 
something  else  on  his  mind.  To  encourage  children  to  speak,  the 
teacher  should  be  interested  in  each  speaker  and  give  careful  and 
undivided  attention  to  what  the  child  is  saying— in  other  words, 
“be  a good  listener.” 
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Both  children  and  adults  speak  more  freely  when  they  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  topic  of  discussion.  Even  the  shyest  or  most 
timid  person  will  be  drawn  into  discussion  when  he  is  interested, 
curious,  or  concerned  about  the  ideas  being  expressed.  We  usu- 
ally refrain  from  speech  when  topics  about  which  we  know  little 
or  care  less  are  being  discussed.  In  encouraging  children  to  talk 
freely,  the  teacher  will  obtain  a better  response  if  she  is  alert  to 
each  individual’s  interests  and  if  she  can  relate  the  discussion  in 
some  way  to  the  known  experiences  of  each  child. 

Both  children  and  adults  speak  more  freely  when  with  friends.  A 

speaker  who  senses  disapproval  or  criticism  in  his  audience  is 
likely  to  become  disconcerted  and  ill  at  ease.  We  are  reluctant 
also  to  speak  before  people  whom  we  fear  or  of  whom  we  stand 
in  awe.  Children  are  just  as  sensitive  as  adults  to  disapproval, 
criticism,  and  superior  authority.  A teacher  who  can  talk  with 
the  children  as  a friend  will  obtain  better  oral  expression  from 
the  group  than  a teacher  who  remains  aloof,  critical,  or  autocratic 
in  attitude. 

Both  children  and  adults  speak  more  freely  when  giving  attention 
to  the  idea  they  are  expressing  rather  than  to  the  way  they  are 
expressing  it.  Nothing  causes  a speaker  greater  embarrassment 
than  to  realize  suddenly  that  he  has  made  a grammatical  error, 
mispronounced  a word,  or  started  a sentence  which  he  cannot 
finish  properly.  Children,  too,  become  confused  and  embarrassed 
when  attention  is  directed  to  their  mistakes.  The  teacher  who  is 
trying  to  develop  oral  expression  will  do  well  to  direct  attention 
to  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  child  rather  than  to  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  ideas.  She  may  repeat  an  idea  for  emphasis,  using  a 
better  form  of  expression.  She  should,  however,  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  only  the  most  poised  and  stable  individuals,  whether 
adults  or  children,  can  face  criticism  of  anything  so  personal  as 
speech  without  some  degree  of  emotional  blocking.  The  wise 
teacher  will  accept  the  child’s  efforts  in  oral  expression,  however 
immature  and  faulty  they  are,  recognizing  that  these  efforts  will 
gradually  undergo  a change  through  an  imitation  of  her  own 
manner  of  expression. 

Both  children  and  adults  speak  more  freely  when  they  have  had 
common  experiences.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  on  a conversation 
with  a stranger  until,  by  chance,  some  common  interest  is  dis- 
covered. The  weather,  which  is  one  experience  shared  by  every- 
one, has  long  been  the  conventional  “starter”  of  conversations 
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with  strangers  or  persons  whose  interests  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  provide  little  children  with  a common  experience 
from  which  conversation  can  begin  naturally.  The  group  experi- 
ence may  be  an  excursion,  a construction  activity,  a story,  or  a 
picture.  Each  child  reacts  in  his  own  way  to  the  aspects  of  the 
situation  that  fit  his  interests,  needs,  and  understandings.  Telling 
and  sharing  reactions  to  common  experience  stimulates  discus- 
sion and  gives  the  teacher  insight  into  the  various  personalities 
that  compose  the  group. 

Many  of  the  pages  of  Before  We  Read  are  designed  especially  to 
give  opportunities  for  oral  expression.  Looking  together  at  the 
picture  stories  is  a common  experience  which  arouses  interest  and 
desire  to  discuss  the  events  pictured.  Each  unit  theme  is  broad 
enough  for  the  teacher  to  build  many  correlated  activities  about  it, 
and  each  unit  can  be  extended  to  give  additional  practice  for 
children  who  need  to  develop  greater  ability  in  language. 

Promoting  Growth  in  Mental  Ability 

Closely  related  to  growth  in  language  is  the  child’s  development 
in  ability  to  think.  In  fact,  it  is  chiefly  through  language  that  the 
teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  child’s  mind.  A child  may 
draw  a picture  which  will  indicate  his  keenness  of  observation;  or 
in  constructing  an  object,  he  may  reveal  reasoning,  ingenuity,  and 
good  judgment.  But  it  is  through  language,  both  oral  and  printed, 
that  he  will  make  the  greatest  progress  academically.  His  ability 
to  think  verbally  is  highly  important  for  school  success. 

Although  language  ability  is  related  to  intelligence,  the  teacher 
should  distinguish  between  mere  verbal  facility  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression. Many  people  chatter  glibly  without  expressing  a worth- 
while idea  or  contributing  to  the  topic  under  discussion.  Children 
also  may  have  good  verbal  facility  and  still  show  poor  judgment, 
lack  of  reasoning  ability,  and  shallow  mental  content.  A child  may 
have  sufficient  language  power  for  learning  to  recognize  printed 
words  and  yet  fail  to  comprehend  the  significance  and  relation- 
ships of  ideas  in  the  printed  text.  Reading  will  be  a superficial  and 
parrot-like  process  for  a child  who  does  not  learn  to  reason  and 
evaluate  as  well  as  follow  the  ideas  of  the  text. 
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The  pre-reading  period  should  give  the  children  opportunities 
to  think,  to  solve  problems,  and  to  judge.  The  teacher  should  ob- 
serve their  responses  in  situations  requiring  reasoning  and  intelli- 
gence. As  the  children  talk  freely,  the  teacher  should  notice  the 
quality  and  kind  of  ideas  expressed,  as  well  as  the  vocabulary  and 
sentence  structure  used  in  expression.  Evidences  of  mature  think- 
ing contrasted  with  immaturity  are  given  in  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

Expressing  ideas  that  are  relevant  to  the  topic  of  discussion  indi- 
cates mental  ability.  As  mental  ability  develops,  the  child  is  able 
to  hold  attention  to  the  topic  of  discussion  with  less  distractibility 
and  fewer  irrelevant  ideas.  A child  who  attends  while  others  are 
talking  and  who  continues  the  topic  without  disorganizing  it  has 
attained  a higher  level  of  mental  maturity  than  a child  whose  re- 
marks are  continually  off  the  subject. 

Expressing  ideas  in  general  or  abstract  terms  rather  than  in  con- 
crete terms  indicates  mental  ability.  A child  who  uses  generic 
terms  such  as  “furniture”  instead  of  “table  and  chairs”  and 
who  classifies  objects  by  making  generalizations  has  reached  a 
higher  quality  of  thinking  than  a child  who  uses  only  concrete 
terms.  A child  who  makes  such  a comment  as  “All  the  children 
at  my  table  are  boys”  shows  mental  maturity  above  that  of  the 
child  who  does  not  notice  or  observe  such  likenesses. 

Expressing  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  and  anticipating  outcomes 
indicates  mental  ability.  A child  who  suggests  the  reason  for  an 
event  has  reached  a higher  level  of  thinking  than  a child  who  does 
not  understand  cause-and-effect  relationships.  The  child  who 
asks  or  answers  the  questions  “Why?”  and  “What  will  happen 
next?”  or  who  recognizes  that  two  situations  are  similar  (for 
instance,  people  have  houses  for  homes  and  birds  have  nests) 
has  reached  a higher  level  of  mental  growth  than  one  who  does 
not  make  such  observations. 

Expressing  ideas  of  evaluation  indicates  mental  ability.  A child 
who  makes  comparisons  in  terms  of  suitability,  appropriateness, 
beauty,  or  preference  has  also  reached  a high  level  of  mental 
development.  The  selection  of  a better  solution  to  a problem 
when  given  a choice  of  two— such  as  deciding  that  the  small  can 
won’t  hold  enough  paint  for  the  wagon  and,  therefore,  selecting 
the  larger  can— shows  maturity  of  thinking.  Explaining  why  the 
selection  was  made  is  especially  indicative  of  mental  ability. 
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Retaining  ideas  over  a period  of  time  indicates  mental  ability. 
The  child  who  remembers  and  can  tell  an  incident  that  happened 
yesterday,  last  week,  or  last  month  has  reached  a higher  level  of 
mental  maturity  than  one  who  quickly  forgets.  Leading  the  chil- 
dren to  retell  stories  and  asking  questions  such  as  “What  picture 
did  you  make  yesterday?’’  “What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to 
school  this  morning?”  or  exposing  a picture  a few  minutes  and 
then  removing  it  and  discussing  objects  in  the  picture  as  recalled 
from  memory,  all  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  observe  how 
well  each  child  is  able  to  retain  ideas. 

Many  of  the  pages  in  Before  We  Read  contain  opportunities  for 
reasoning,  classifying,  generalizing,  making  judgments,  solving 
problems,  and  remembering.  Intelligence  is  usually  considered  by 
psychologists  as  an  innate  ability  which  matures  at  each  indi- 
vidual’s own  rate  of  growth,  just  as  does  the  physiological  process 
of  attaining  the  stature  set  for  the  child  by  heredity.  However, 
physiological  growth  may  be  stunted  by  malnutrition  and  poor 
health  or  accelerated,  within  limits,  by  proper  nurture  and  care. 
In  similar  manner,  mental  growth  may  be  stunted  by  poor  mental 
hygiene  and  lack  of  opportunities  for  learning  or  may  be  nurtured 
by  an  environment  which  gives  the  individual  opportunities  to 
develop  all  the  thinking  power  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  wise  teacher  studies  each  child’s  ability,  accepts  him  at  the 
level  he  has  achieved,  gives  him  many  opportunities  for  thinking, 
and  makes  clear  thinking  habitual  at  whatever  his  stage  of  mental 
maturity.  The  teacher  sets  as  her  goal,  not  intelligence,  because 
that  has  already  been  bestowed  upon  the  children  in  varying  de- 
grees but  rather  the  proper  functioning  of  intelligence.  The  dull 
child  can  be  as  attentive  as  the  bright  child  to  ideas  within  his 
level  of  understanding;  he  can  think  clearly  about  the  things  that 
he  knows.  He  can  learn  to  work  persistently,  and  he  can  strive 
for  a high  quality  in  whatever  work  he  is  able  to  master. 

Whether  the  child  is  bright  or  dull  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
formulate  opinions,  to  express  his  own  ideas,  and  to  tell  about  his 
own  experiences.  The  teacher  should  constantly  try  to  clarify  for 
each  child  the  ideas  which  he  himself  is  trying  to  express,  so  that 
he  may  better  control  and  use  those  ideas. 
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Preparing  for  Printed  Language 

Even  though  children  have  developed  maturity  in  language  and 
clarity  in  thinking  sufficient  for  learning  to  read,  they  may  fail  to 
associate  accurately  the  printed  and  oral  symbols  that  represent 
ideas.  Printed  symbols  are  very  abstract  in  form— there  is  little 
similarity  between  the  form  of  a printed  word  and  the  idea  it  rep- 
resents. Many  words  resemble  each  other  closely,  since  various 
combinations  of  only  twenty-six  letters  represent  thousands  of 
different  ideas.  The  change  of  the  upright  stroke  of  only  one  form, 
for  example,  makes  the  difference  between  not  and  hot;  the  change 
in  the  direction  a form  is  turned  makes  the  difference  between 
bark  and  dark;  and  the  change  in  the  order  or  sequence  of  forms 
makes  the  difference  between  was  and  saw.  In  oral  language,  also, 
very  slight  changes  of  sound  arouse  totally  different  ideas.  A slight 
change  in  the  tongue  and  lips  causes  see  to  be  heard  as  she,  a 
change  in  escape  of  breath  makes  the  difference  between  me  and 
be,  and  a slight  change  in  vocalization  turns  pig  into  big.  To  form 
correct  associations  between  printed  and  oral  symbols  requires 
even  finer  types  of  both  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  than 
the  child  is  called  upon  to  make  in  his  pre-reading  experiences. 

Pictures  of  objects  are  not  nearly  so  abstract  as  are  the  printed 
words  that  stand  for  objects.  Pictures  arouse  ideas  and  tell  stories 
just  as  do  printed  words.  Observing  children’s  reactions  to  pic- 
tures and  their  ability  to  compare  and  identify  forms  and  to  hear 
the  names  of  pictures  accurately  will  help  the  teacher  to  know  just 
how  well  each  child  can  discriminate.  The  specific  skills  to  be  de- 
veloped during  the  picture-study  period  are  as  follows: 

The  child  should  learn  to  distinguish  separate  words  within  a sen- 
tence and  to  differentiate  words  of  similar  sounds.  Children  sel- 
dom hear  or  use  words  in  isolation  except  as  names  of  objects 
or  pictures  or  in  situations  when  a word  is  used  with  sentence 
meaning.  Even  children  who  talk  with  some  facility  may  not 
clearly  hear  in  the  flowing  pattern  of  speech  the  separate  words 
that  arouse  ideas.  Some  children  may  hear  and  understand  a 
word  in  context  but  have  very  vague  ideas  of  the  word’s  actual 
sound  in  isolation.  A child  may  “throw  the  ball”  or  “ring  the 
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bell”  on  command,  but  when  asked  to  find  the  word  ball  with  no 
other  clue  than  its  sound,  he  may  point  to  the  picture  of  the  bell. 
In  similar  fashion,  “wanta”  or  “gimme”  may  seem  to  be  one  word 
and  may  not  become  differentiated  into  want  to  or  give  me  until 
the  child  has  listened  to  precise  speech  for  some  time.  Listening 
to  the  names  of  pictured  objects  and  hearing  the  teacher  and  other 
children  use  these  names  in  various  contexts  assists  the  child  to 
differentiate  specific  words.  Teachers  will  find  picture  study  very 
useful  in  discovering  the  children’s  auditory  concepts  of  words 
and  in  developing  them  further.  The  children  should  at  this  time 
learn  that  some  words  begin  with  the  same  sound;  i.e.,  mother, 
milk,  man,  and  that  others  rhyme;  i.e.,  Jack,  back,  sack. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  distinguish  gross  differences  in  forms. 
He  must  be  able  to  designate  the  larger  or  smaller  of  two  objects 
in  a picture.  He  must  be  able  to  find  small  differences,  as  in  the 
outline  of  a rabbit  and  a kitten,  a ball  and  a drum,  a square  box 
and  a long  one.  He  must  be  able  to  differentiate  objects  which 
are  very  similar  except  for  slight  changes  in  size  or  shape. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  distinguish  slight  differences  in  the  in- 
ternal features  of  forms.  He  must  be  able  to  find  the  differentiat- 
ing characteristics  of  two  forms  that  have  the  same  size  and 
contour  but  different  internal  features,  such  as  a house  with  one 
door  and  two  windows  compared  with  a house  with  two  doors  and 
two  windows,  etc.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  later  have  difficul- 
ty in  distinguishing  such  words  as  bad  and  bed,  back  and  book,  etc. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  distinguish  differences  in  the  positions 
and  sequence  of  forms.  He  must  be  able  to  tell  whether  an  object 
faces  the  right  or  left,  is  right-side-up  or  upside  down,  or  whether 
a series  of  objects  in  one  picture  is  placed  in  the  same  order  as  a 
series  of  the  same  objects  in  another  picture.  If  the  child  cannot 
do  this  successfully,  he  may  have  trouble  later  in  differentiating 
b,  d;  p,  g;  was,  saw;  on,  no;  etc. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  follow  a series  of  objects  with  his  eyes, 
naming  each  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Reading  requires  the  abil- 
ity to  follow  a line  of  text  accurately  and  in  proper  sequence  from 
left  to  right.  During  picture  reading  the  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  child’s  progression  as  he  looks  at  objects  on  the 
page.  She  may  observe  whether  he  uses  a random  or  an  orderly 
habit  and,  if  he  has  developed  an  orderly  one,  whether  he  uses 
the  left-to-right  order  or  prefers  some  other  sequence. 
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Many  of  the  pages  in  Before  We  Read  are  designed  especially 
for  developing  the  visual  and  auditory  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
success  in  learning  to  read.  It  is  a sensible  procedure  to  develop 
and  practice  these  skills  first  with  pictures  instead  of  printed  words. 
Then,  if  a child  has  difficulty  or  fails  to  make  the  discrimination 
required,  his  failure  is  not  linked  with  reading.  More  practice 
with  other  attractive  pictures  can  be  given  to  develop  the  skill; 
then  later,  when  the  child  is  ready  to  read,  he  will  not  have  to  over- 
come a fear  that  reading  is  something  too  hard  for  him  to  do. 
Before  We  Read  offers  opportunities  for  gradual  and  easy  growth 
in  language,  thinking,  and  the  specific  visual  and  auditory  skills 
that  a child  needs  for  success  in  beginning  reading. 

Promoting  Desirable  Attitudes  for  Learning 

When  children  are  properly  prepared  for  reading,  each  succes- 
sive step  in  learning  is  easily  taken,  and  the  desire  and  enthusiasm 
for  reading  develop  naturally.  Desirable  attitudes  continue  as  long 
as  the  child  meets  success  and  satisfaction.  The  teacher’s  problem 
is  to  see  that  each  day’s  work  is  adapted  to  each  child’s  level  of 
achievement— that  the  work  is  not  so  easy  as  to  lack  challenge  nor 
so  difficult  as  to  be  frustrating  and  discouraging.  The  teacher  must 
also  watch  closely  the  emotional  climate  of  the  classroom,  relieving 
tensions  and  anxieties  and  promoting  an  atmosphere  in  which 
both  she  and  the  children  are  at  ease  and  find  the  satisfactions  that 
come  from  worth-while  accomplishment. 

Learning  to  read  is  one  of  the  important  milestones  in  the  child’s 
growth.  It  is  objective  evidence  to  the  child,  his  parents,  and  his 
social  group  that  he  is  progressing  normally  and  that  he  has 
reached  a definite  goal  on  the  way  toward  growing  up.  Parents  are 
tolerant  of  deviations  in  teething,  walking,  talking,  and  most  pre- 
school stages  of  development.  When  a child  enters  school,  however, 
and  does  not  learn  to  read  with  his  classmates  at  the  age  judged  to 
be  suitable  by  society,  he  suffers  emotional  shock  and  frustration 
which  is  shared  by  his  parents  and  all  who  are  concerned  with  his 
welfare.  For  the  first  time  he  has  been  measured  by  the  objective 
standards  of  his  own  age  group  and  has  been  found  wanting.  The 
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emotional  anxieties  and  tensions  which  are  created  at  this  time 
often  serve  to  block  the  child’s  further  efforts  to  learn.  Many  such 
emotional  tensions  can  be  prevented  by  careful  preparation  for 
reading  in  a sound  reading-readiness  program.  As  a part  of  this 
same  program,  conferences  with  parents  should  be  held  in  which 
deviations  in  maturity  for  reading  are  presented  as  just  as  “normal” 
as  are  the  differences  in  ages  for  learning  to  walk  or  talk.  Both 
school  and  parents  may  then  work  together  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  child,  helping  to  develop  abilities  which  the  child  needs  and 
preventing  the  sense  of  failure  which  comes  to  anyone  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  more  than  he  is  able  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  children  are  physically  and  emotionally 
ready  for  learning,  even  though  the  classroom  provides  an  atmos- 
phere which  encourages  growth.  A child  who  is  not  well  physically 
has  little  energy  for  learning.  Defects  in  vision  or  hearing  may 
handicap  a child  in  the  best  of  school  programs.  The  pre-reading 
period  is  a good  time  for  the  teacher  to  discover  physical  defects 
and  handicaps,  and,  in  cooperation  with  parents,  school  nurses, 
doctors,  and  the  medical  resources  of  the  community,  to  make 
plans  for  correcting  the  defects  and  putting  each  child  in  the  best 
health  possible. 

A child  who  is  disturbed  emotionally  also  has  little  energy  or 
desire  to  learn.  Emotional  strains  and  anxieties  are  just  as  great 
handicaps  as  are  physical  defects.  The  child  who  is  reacting  to 
fears,  anxieties,  and  hostilities,  or  to  frustrations  of  his  emotional 
needs,  cannot  give  sustained  attention  or  interest  in  intellectual 
activities.  All  of  us,  children  or  adults,  must  attain  a certain  degree 
of  emotional  poise  before  we  can  work  successfully.  The  wise 
teacher,  by  understanding  the  child’s  needs,  may  help  him  achieve 
greater  poise  and  grow  in  personality.  There  are  some  types  of 
emotional  disturbances  that  are  so  deep-seated,  however,  that  they 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  a specialist.  The  profession- 
ally-minded teacher  should  weigh  carefully  her  own  understanding 
of  an  emotionally  disturbed  child,  and  if  she  is  not  sure  that  she  is 
adequately  meeting  his  needs,  should  seek  a solution  by  referring 
the  child  to  a specialist.  Many  schools  and  communities  have  child 
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guidance  bureaus  or  clinics  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  the  help 
she  needs  for  the  child.  A persistent  personality  or  behavior  prob- 
lem may  be  made  more  serious  by  prolonged  neglect.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  at  the  beginning  of  a child’s  school  life  to  correct, 
by  wise  guidance,  undesirable  attitudes  which  interfere  with  his 
successful  adjustment. 


DETERMINING  READING  READINESS 

Reading  readiness  may  be  determined  by  informal  observation  of 
children  in  the  classroom  and  by  objective  tests  of  mental  abilities  and 
achievements.  For  children  who  present  unusual  problems,  a “case 
study”  may  be  made  including  personal  history,  physical  examination 
by  the  school  doctor,  and  such  special  study  as  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  problem. 

Evaluating  Pre-Reading  Achievements 

During  the  pre-reading  period,  children  practice  and  develop 
many  of  the  skills  that  are  necessary  in  reading.  They  learn  how 
to  handle  their  book,  Before  We  Read— to  open  it,  turn  the  pages, 
find  and  keep  the  place;  how  to  attend  to  the  details  of  pictures, 
both  as  to  form  and  name;  and  how  to  solve  problems,  think,  and 
express  in  language  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  pictures.  They  also 
become  adjusted  to  one  another  in  groups  so  that  they  can  work 
together  happily. 

Ability  to  succeed  with  the  pages  in  Before  We  Read  is  an  indica- 
tion of  reading  readiness.  If  all  the  children  develop  the  skills 
and  attitudes  necessary  to  do  successfully  the  kinds  of  thinking 
and  discriminating  required  in  Before  We  Read,  they  very  likely 
will  proceed  without  difficulty  into  the  work  of  the  Pre-Primer. 
Each  page  in  Before  We  Read  serves  both  as  an  informal  test  of 
ability  as  well  as  a stimulus  to  develop  greater  skill.  As  each  page 
is  completed,  the  teacher  should  note  whether  any  child  had  un- 
usual difficulty  with  it  and  what  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  was. 
She  may  make  daily  marginal  notes  on  her  copy  of  Before  We 
Read,  in  the  Guidebook,  or  in  a separate  notebook,  giving  the 
names  of  pupils  and  their  difficulties.  If  the  same  child’s  name 
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occurs  on  many  pages,  that  child  needs  special  help  and  study.  At 
the  end  of  each  unit  the  teacher  will  find  in  the  Guidebook  a list 
of  questions  which  will  help  her  evaluate  the  pupils’  work. 

Ability  to  succeed  with  the  Basic  Reading  Test*  which  accompa- 
nies Before  We  Read  is  an  additional  indication  of  reading  readi- 
ness. When  the  children  have  completed  Before  We  Read , or  be- 
fore they  begin  to  read  from  the  Pre-Primer,  the  teacher  should 
give  the  Basic  Reading  Test  by  Marion  Monroe.  This  test  will 
measure  pre-reading  achievements  and  will  supplement  the 
teacher’s  judgment  of  each  child’s  ability  in  the  skills  developed 
by  Before  We  Read.  She  can  compare  her  pupils’  scores  with  those 
of  many  first-grade  children  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
who  have  also  just  finished  Before  We  Read.  She  can  determine 
whether  her  class  as  a whole  has  accomplished  as  much  as  others. 
She  can  discover  which  individuals  within  the  class  have  not 
mastered  the  necessary  pre-reading  skills  and  determine  which 
children  have  good  chances  to  succeed  in  reading  and  which  do 
not.  The  test  may  support  the  teacher’s  own  judgment  or  may 
reveal,  in  other  cases,  abilities  or  disabilities  which  she  may  have 
completely  overlooked. 

The  Basic  Reading  Test  measures  abilities  in  understanding 
sentences,  making  inferences,  recognizing  rhymes,  interpreting 
and  recalling  stories,  discriminating  between  printed  words,  and 
using  printed  words  in  following  simple  directions.  The  tests  do 
not  involve  actual  recognition  of  the  printed  words.  They  do, 
however,  require  the  child  to  perform  tasks  that  are  very  like 
those  which  he  will  be  asked  to  do  in  the  first  steps  of  word  recog- 
nition in  the  Pre-Primers  and  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

Diagnosing  Individual  Differences 

As  the  teacher  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  she 
may  need  other  information  and  test  data  which  will  help  to  inter- 
pret her  observations.  She  may  wish  to  study  more  completely  cer- 
tain individuals  who  present  problems.  No  test  alone  can  measure 
all  the  many  factors  which  are  related  in  some  way  to  a child’s 
ability  to  learn. 

In  addition  to  the  teacher’s  daily  observations  in  the  classroom 
and  the  scores  on  the  Basic  Reading  Test,  a case  history  of  the 
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child  obtained  in  a conference  with  the  parents  is  especially  help- 
ful. The  teacher  sees  the  child  in  relation  to  his  school  group 
and  to  his  learning  problems,  but  the  parents  see  him  in  relation 
to  his  home,  his  family,  to  all  the  things  that  have  happened  to 
him  in  the  past,  and  to  their  hopes  for  him  in  the  future.  A con- 
ference between  the  teacher  and  parent  is  mutually  helpful  in 
understanding  the  child. 

A physical  examination  may  reveal  factors  that  are  related  to 
learning.  A check  of  vision,  hearing,  and  the  state  of  the  child’s  gen- 
eral health  may  offer  explanations  of  his  difficulties  in  discrimina- 
tion and  of  attitudes  arising  from  fatigue,  malnutrition,  or  illness. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  children  whose  mental  ages  are  less 
than  six  years  will  find  learning  to  read  a slow  process.  An  intelli- 
gence test  should  be  given  to  obtain  the  child’s  mental  age  and 
intelligence  quotient.  Any  one  of  the  following  tests  may  be  given: 

Arthur  Performance  Scale  (usable  with  nonreaders).  Chi- 
cago, Illinois:  C.  H.  Stoelting  and  Company. 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (Pre-primary  Battery). 
Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau. 

Kuhlmann- Anderson  Intelligence  Tests.  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota: Educational  Test  Bureau. 

New  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Tests.*  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale— Primary  Examination. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company. 
Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Tests.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company. 

Reading-readiness  tests  may  give  additional  diagnostic  analysis 
of  abilities  related  to  reading.  The  following,  among  others,  offer 
tests  of  abilities  related  to  reading. 

Betts  Ready  to  Read  Tests*  Meadville,  Pennsylvania:  Key- 
stone View  Company. 

Classification  Test  for  Beginners  in  Reading,  C.  R.  Stone 
and  C.  C.  Grover.  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster  Publishing 
Company. 

Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

^Individual  tests. 
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Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Los  Angeles,  California: 
Southern  California  School  Book  Depository. 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests,  G.  H.  Hildreth  and  N.  L. 
Griffiths.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Reading  Aptitude  Tests,  Marion  Monroe.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Reading  Readiness  Test,*'  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen.  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota:  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

Stevens  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ameri- 
can Education  Press. 

The  testing  program  may  be  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as 
desired.  Little  children  are  more  difficult  to  test  than  are  older 
children  because  they  are  more  distractible  and  more  easily  influ- 
enced by  extraneous  conditions.  For  this  reason,  test  results  which 
seem  out  of  line  with  other  observations  and  information  about 
the  child  should  be  verified  by  additional  tests.  It  is  a good  plan 
for  the  teacher  to  know  how  to  administer  and  score  a number 
of  different  tests  in  order  to  select  appropriate  ones  and  to  obtain 
the  greatest  diagnostic  value  from  their  use. 

Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

After  the  teacher  has  evaluated  each  child’s  readiness  for  read- 
ing, she  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  grouping  the  children 
for  effective  learning.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  children  who  are  ready  to  read  and  those  who  are 
not.  Children  may  be  ready  in  some  respects  and  not  in  others.  The 
teacher  will  usually  find,  however,  that  pupils  may  be  classified 
into  three  general  stages  of  readiness  for  reading. 

Some  children  will  be  found  who  are  not  at  all  ready  to  read. 
These  children  have  had  difficulty  with  a number  of  pages  in 
Before  We  Read,  have  mental  ages  of  less  than  six,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Basic  Reading  T est  that  accompanies  Before  We 
Read  or  with  additional  reading-readiness  tests.  They  are  usually 
immature  also  in  personality  and  social  adjustment.  These  chil- 
dren have  so  little  chance  to  succeed  that  pressing  them  to  learn 
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to  read  at  this  level  will  undoubtedly  bring  discouragement, 
failure,  and  rejection  of  reading.  It  is  a good  plan  to  prolong  the 
pre-reading  program  for  these  children,  giving  them  additional 
work  similar  to  Before  We  Read  and  its  related  activities. 

Some  children  will  be  found  who  are  partially  ready  to  read. 
There  are  many  variations  among  these  children,  such  as  the  bright 
child  with  a speech  handicap  but  good  visual  discrimination;  the 
dull  child  with  good  social  adjustment  and  good  language;  the 
child  who  is  excellent  in  mental  ability  but  who  has  poor  motor 
coordination;  the  child  who  makes  reversals;  the  child  who  has 
readiness  in  many  ways  but  who  is  emotionally  unstable,  etc.  To 
postpone  reading  unduly  for  these  children  until  they  are  ready 
in  all  respects  may  lead  to  discouragement  and  loss  of  interest. 
These  children  have  a fair  chance  of  success  but  need  effective 
teaching  and  guidance  which  considers  their  difficulties.  They 
should  proceed  with  special  help  and  with  frequent  checks  of  prog- 
ress to  be  sure  that  success  is  attained. 

Some  children  will  be  found  who  are  entirely  ready  to  read. 
These  children  have  good  intelligence,  aptitudes,  attitudes,  and 
pre-reading  achievements.  This  group  will  be  able  to  progress 
rapidly  through  the  Pre-Primers. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  BEFORE  WE  READ 

Before  We  Read  has  been  prepared  to  aid  the  teacher  in  planning 
an  effective  pre-reading  program.  The  book  is  organized  to  follow  a 
developmental  sequence  from  simple  to  complex  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities center  around  several  broad  units  of  general  interest  to  children 
—pets,  toys,  work  and  play  at  home,  the  farm,  the  zoo,  and  a family 
party.  Within  each  center  of  interest,  and  related  to  it,  are  a number  of 
pages,  each  designed  specifically  both  to  develop  a definite  phase  of 
reading  readiness  and  to  extend  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  the  unit.  The 
need  for  developing  these  skills  before  presenting  printed  language  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  previous  pages  of  the  Guidebook.  The  ways  in 
which  Before  We  Read  assists  in  developing  them  are  discussed  in  the 
pages  that  follow. 
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Before  We  Read  Promotes  Growth  in  Language 

The  units  deal  with  interesting  experiences  common  to  most 
children.  The  pictures  and  stories  have  high  interest  value  and 
tend  to  stimulate  discussion.  A teacher  who  can  provide  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  children  feel  free  to  talk  will  find  them  discussing 
eagerly  the  various  ideas  suggested  by  the  pictures. 

Vocabulary  is  developed  as  children  name  the  pictures  and  try  to 
describe  them  accurately.  The  child’s  vocabulary  will  be  greatly 
increased  as  he  uses  such  descriptive  words  as  large,  small,  black 
and  white  in  talking  about  the  pictures,  as  he  uses  such  words  as 
jumping,  playing,  running,  etc.,  in  describing  the  actions  por- 
trayed, as  he  indicates  the  positions  of  objects  by  such  words  as 
under,  on,  by,  with,  between,  and  as  he  classifies  objects  as  pets , 
farm  animals,  wild  animals,  toys,  homes,  etc. 

Sentence  structure  is  developed  as  the  children  try  to  express  the 
relationships  of  objects  to  each  other;  i.e.,  one  object  is  larger  than, 
smaller  than  another  or  is  related  in  some  way  to  another  object. 
Ideas  of  past,  present,  or  future  may  be  expressed  by  appropriate 
selection  of  tense  as  children  tell  what  happened  in  the  preceding 
picture  of  a story  sequence  or  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
picture. 

Language  units  of  several  sentences  are  developed  as  the  chil- 
dren attempt  to  tell  an  entire  story  or  give  a detailed  explanation 
or  interpretation  of  a single  picture.  Many  sentences  are  often  re- 
quired to  express  continuous  ideas,  and  children  begin  to  develop 
concepts  of  topics,  stories,  and  larger  language  units. 

Before  We  Read  Promotes  Growth  in  Thinking 

As  children  develop  ability  to  express  ideas  in  language,  the 
ideas  become  clearer  and  more  exact  in  meaning.  Ideas  remain 
vague,  intangible,  and  undifferentiated  until  we  can  find  just  the 
right  words  to  express  them  clearly.  Growth  in  thinking,  therefore, 
closely  parallels  growth  in  language.  Besides  clarifying  thought  by 
language,  Before  We  Read  offers  the  teacher  a basis  for  developing 
many  other  kinds  of  thinking. 
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Recognition  of  cause  and  effect  is  developed  through  the  picture 
stories  in  which  the  questions  “Why?”  and  “What  will  happen 
next?”  are  a natural  outcome  of  the  discussion.  Ability  to  make  in- 
ferences is  developed  in  all  the  picture  stories,  for  the  children 
must  constantly  infer  the  action,  the  motives  of  the  story  char- 
acters, and  the  incidents  that  are  implied  but  not  definitely  pic- 
tured. Ability  to  generalize  is  developed  in  pages  in  which 
pictured  objects  are  to  be  classified  and  pictures  of  things  that  be- 
long together  are  to  be  selected.  Other  generalizations  grow  natu- 
rally from  the  stories  and  the  pages  showing  similarities  in  objects. 

Ability  to  recall  incidents  is  developed  as  the  teacher  reviews 
with  the  children  the  ideas  that  were  expressed  the  day  before. 
Each  page  of  Before  We  Read  may  stimulate  discussion  of  the  chil- 
dren’s own  past  experiences— whether  they  have  at  home  any  of  the 
pets  or  toys  that  are  pictured;  whether  they  have  had  the  experi- 
ences of  going  to  a market,  to  a farm,  or  to  a picnic;  whether  they 
have  been  caught  in  the  rain  or  had  things  happen  to  them  similar 
to  those  that  happened  to  the  characters  in  the  book. 

Ability  to  evaluate  is  developed  as  the  children  discuss  which 
pets  are  good  for  children  to  have  in  the  city  and  which  are  good 
to  have  on  a farm;  which  clothes  are  good  for  indoors,  for  outdoors, 
or  for  rain;  which  activities  are  good  for  various  seasons,  etc.  A 
wealth  of  such  ideas  are  inherent  in  many  of  the  pages  of  Before 
We  Read.  The  Guidebook  suggests  a number  of  ways  to  develop 
such  evaluations,  and  ingenious  teachers  will  find  many  others 
suggested  by  the  children’s  spontaneous  discussions  of  the  pictures. 

Ability  to  follow  directions  is  developed  in  pages  on  which  cer- 
tain pictures  are  to  be  found  and  marked  by  the  children.  Locating 
and  selecting  pictures  according  to  the  teacher’s  oral  directions 
develop  habits  of  giving  accurate  attention  to  details. 

Before  We  Read  Promotes  Visual  and  Auditory  Discrimination 

Many  of  the  pages  contain  pictures  and  directions  which  require 
close  scrutiny  of  small  details  and  careful  listening.  Ability  to  make 
accurate  visual  discriminations  is  required  in  the  pages  on  which 
the  child  identifies  likenesses  and  differences  in  contour,  size  and 
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color,  orientation  or  position  and  sequence  of  forms,  and  internal 
details.  Children  learn  to  compare  pictures  carefully  in  order  to 
find  the  slight  differences  in  them.  The  pages  requiring  accurate 
visual  scrutiny  follow  a developmental  sequence  from  simple  to 
more  difficult  discriminations  and  lead  by  easy  steps  finally  to  the 
ability  to  compare  and  match  printed  words. 

Ability  to  make  accurate  auditory  discriminations  is  required  in 
all  the  pages  where  the  child  must  listen  carefully  and  follow  accu- 
rately the  teacher’s  oral  directions.  In  addition,  there  are  four  pages 
which  require  specific  types  of  auditory  discrimination.  These 
pages  develop  the  ability  to  hear  consonants  in  one-syllable  and 
two-syllable  words,  to  hear  rhymes,  and  to  recognize  the  sequence 
of  sounds  within  a word.  Children  who  learn  to  make  these  dis- 
criminations acquire  readiness  for  the  phonetic  skills  they  will  use 
later  in  attacking  new  words. 

Before  We  Read  Promotes  Good  Muscular  Coordination 

The  teacher  will  find  a number  of  pages  which  give  the  child 
practice  in  hand-and-eye  control.  Coordination  of  hand  and  eye  is 
developed  in  the  pages  where  the  child  traces  with  pencil  or  crayon 
the  dotted  lines  which  form  the  outlines  of  animals,  toys,  and  final- 
ly printed  words.  Good  hand-and-eye  coordination  is  required  in 
coloring  pictures,  in  staying  within  the  outlines,  and  in  marking 
neatly  the  many  pictures  in  which  specific  directions  for  marking- 
are  given.  In  addition  to  these,  the  children  often  count  the  pic- 
tures in  rows,  beginning  at  the  left  and  touching  each  picture  in 
sequence  toward  the  right.  Good  hand  control  assists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  good  eye  control. 

Control  of  eye  movement  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
hand,  is  also  developed  in  many  pages  where  the  child  follows  with 
his  eye  the  sequence  of  the  picture  stories  from  left  to  right;  where 
the  child  looks  along  a row  of  similar  pictures  from  left  to  right 
until  he  locates  the  picture  that  is  different;  where  the  child  scru- 
tinizes one  picture  after  another  to  find  its  distinguishing  features; 
and  where  the  child  counts  with  his  eyes  alone  the  number  of 
pictures  in  a row. 
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Before  We  Read  Promotes  Good  Attitudes 

As  the  children  discuss  together  the  various  stories  and  pictures 
in  Before  We  Read,  they  make  adjustments  to  one  another  in  a 
learning  situation.  They  learn  to  listen  courteously  and  attentively 
to  each  other,  and  each  child  has  a feeling  of  satisfaction  from  being 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  group,  even  though  his  con- 
tribution may  be  only  to  identify  and  name  one  of  the  pictures. 

Although  the  teacher  is  constantly  evaluating  the  response  of 
each  child  in  terms  of  his  readiness  for  reading,  all  responses  are  re- 
ceived with  encouragement  to  the  child,  and  no  child  feels  insecure 
or  inadequate.  For  each  child  feels  that  he  belongs  to  his  own 
group,  and  that  it  is  fun  to  have  and  to  work  in  a book.  Attitudes 
are  set  up  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  child  when  he  later 
begins  to  read  from  the  Pre-Primer. 

Many  of  the  skills  that  Before  We  Read  is  designed  to  develop  may  be 
stimulated  by  informal  activities  and  teacher-made  materials  as  well 
as  by  specific  pages  of  Before  We  Read.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  not  to 
serve  as  the  whole  course  in  reading  readiness  but  simply  as  a core 
around  which  the  teacher  may  build  other  activities  and  use  other  mate- 
rials that  fit  the  needs  of  the  children.  Before  We  Read  serves  as  an  aid 
to  the  ingenious  teacher.  It  does  not  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  need  for 
insight  into  each  child’s  difficulties,  but  used  wisely  it  helps  her  find 
difficulties  and  develop  abilities  in  the  light  of  recognized  needs. 

EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  BEFORE  WE  READ 

To  secure  full  value  from  Before  We  Read,  each  child  in  the  group 
should  be  equipped  with  a copy  and  should  use  the  book  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
in  mind  that  Before  We  Read  is  different  from  the  so-called  silent- 
reading  workbook,  which  is  designed  for  independent  use.  The  child 
who  uses  Before  We  Read  needs  help.  The  group-learning  situation  it- 
self is  new  to  him.  Many  children  require  careful  guidance  not  only  in 
habits  and  techniques  of  work  but  in  making  the  social  adjustments 
necessary  for  effective  work  with  other  children. 
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Group  Teaching  with  Before  We  Read 

The  best  results  are  secured  when  Before  We  Read  is  used  in 
small  groups.  Most  first-grade  teachers  find  it  possible  and  prac- 
tical to  divide  a class  into  three  groups.  The  child’s  behavior  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  naturally  and  normally  self- 
centered.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  to  engage  happily  in  the 
cooperative  activities  provided  in  school. 

The  attention  span  is  naturally  limited  at  this  stage.  In  a small 
group  each  child  will  have  a chance  to  participate  before  his  atten- 
tion is  distracted  to  anything  else.  If  a child  has  a tendency  to  make 
irrelevant  statements,  the  teacher  can  guide  his  thinking  without 
losing  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  Other  children  may 
have  a tendency  to  engage  in  a self-centered  type  of  activity  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  group  project.  Such  children  need 
help  and  stimulation  that  will  aid  them  in  giving  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  group  activity. 

Individual  help  in  acquiring  good  work  habits  is  also  necessary. 
This  can  be  provided  in  the  case  of  small  groups.  For  example, 
attention  can  be  given  to  children  who  are  dependent  because  they 
have  been  overprotected,  to  those  who  feel  unsure  or  inadequate 
and  dread  failure,  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  mental 
activity  required  in  listening  to  directions  and  in  remembering 
and  following  them.  At  this  stage  there  is  little  if  any  distinction 
in  the  child’s  mind  between  work  and  play.  The  challenge  of  the 
work  exercises  should  stimulate  him  to  keep  the  directions  clearly 
in  mind  in  order  to  achieve  a worth-while  purpose.  A small  group 
situation  also  promotes  greater  freedom  among  pupils  in  asking 
for  the  help  needed  in  following  directions. 

The  teacher  should  keep  the  groups  flexible,  making  changes  as 
she  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  children,  so  that  by  the 
time  most  of  them  are  ready  for  Pre-Primers,  they  have  found  their 
way  into  a group  of  their  own  where  they  are  still  enjoying  many 
of  the  nonreading  activities  related  to  the  various  units  in  Before 
We  Read.  Those  who  are  ready  to  read  have  formed  groups  where 
they  progress  at  various  rates  suitable  to  their  abilities. 
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Extension  of  Experience 

The  use  of  Before  We  Read  should  be  supplemented  by  many 
activities  that  lead  to  the  extension  of  experience  and  the  clarifica- 
tion of  concepts  in  various  fields  of  interest. 

The  lesson  plans  suggest  many  activities  that  have  proved  prac- 
tical and  valuable.  Many  of  these  activities  extend  to  other  fields 
of  the  curriculum,  such  as  music,  art,  social  studies,  health,  sci- 
ence, and  literature.  The  units  presented  in  Before  We  Read  are 
so  representative  of  children’s  interests  at  this  level  that  they 
should  prove  adequate  as  points  of  departure  for  integrating  most 
of  the  activities  of  a pre-reading  curriculum,  regardless  of  subject 
matter  fields.  The  developmental  program  built  around  Before 
We  Read  aids  in  organizing  a pre-reading  curriculum  of  great 
breadth  and  scope.  As  the  work  of  the  unit  progresses,  the  need  for 
practice  will  become  evident.  Some  practice  material  is  provided 
in  Before  We  Read.  If  more  is  desirable,  the  teacher  will  find 
ample  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans  of  this  Guidebook. 

Interpretation  of  Picture  Stories 

Skill  in  interpreting  pictures  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
as  a means  of  securing  pleasure  and  information.  Adults  today  are 
exposed  to  “picture”  magazines,  cartoons,  advertisements,  movies, 
and  many  types  of  diagrammatic  schemes  for  presentation  of  facts. 
Children  are  surrounded  with  picture  books  and  “read”  the 
funnies  long  before  they  enter  school.  Regardless  of  age  or  situa- 
tion, the  individual  who  can  “read”  pictorial  material  effectively 
has  access  to  a vast  world  of  new  ideas. 

Fortunately,  even  before  the  child  enters  school,  he  acquires 
some  picture-reading  ability.  The  beginning  is  made  when  the  pre- 
school child  first  identifies  a familiar  object  in  a picture  and  points 
to  it.  He  may  even  name  the  object  represented  by  the  picture. 

Perceiving  and  recognizing  the  pictured  object  do  not  necessarily 
convey  new  ideas  or  facts.  However,  recognition  may  help  to 
clarify  a concept.  Simple  recognition  is  but  the  first  step  in  learn- 
ing to  get  new  meanings.  When  a picture  representing  action  is 
presented,  sequential  thinking  is  stimulated.  For  example,  on  see- 
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ing  a picture  of  a boy  who  is  running,  a child  responds  by  saying, 
“The  boy  is  running.”  This  type  of  picture  interpretation  is  far 
above  the  level  of  just  recognizing  the  picture  of  a boy. 

When  the  child  recognizes  a picture  or  says  “the  boy,”  he  labels. 
When  he  infers  or  says,  “The  boy  is  running,”  he  narrates.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  picture  has  told  a story.  The  boy’s  picture  did 
not  move,  yet  the  reader  infers  from  the  boy’s  posture  that  he  is 
pictured  as  running.  As  soon  as  the  reader  makes  such  an  inference, 
he  is  likely  to  express  the  idea  in  words  by  saying,  “The  boy  is 
running.” 

Many  children  who  enter  school  are  still  immature  in  this  art  of 
interpreting  the  action  portrayed  by  pictures.  Others  have  become 
somewhat  proficient  from  having  studied  the  “funnies”  or  picture 
books  that  tell  stories  by  means  of  sequent  pictures.  Without  a 
doubt,  all  children  can  profit  from  guidance  in  picture  reading. 

Before  We  Read  presents  two  types  of  picture  stories.  Pictures 
that  introduce  units,  such  as  those  on  pages  1,  20,  and  40,  present 
scenes  that  aid  pupils  in  recognizing  relationships  and  in  identify- 
ing the  central  themes  of  the  units.  Pages  containing  from  four  to 
eight  pictures  present  episodes  in  a story  that  has  definite  sequence 
and  a climax  ( Before  We  Read,  pages  4,  24,  32,  etc.).  Each  episode 
is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  preceding  one.  The  child  who  reads 
such  a series  of  pictures  has  before  him  an  orderly  sequence  of 
events  and  should  soon  acquire  a pattern  for  thinking  sequentially 
and  for  narrating  stories. 

The  teacher  should  systematically  guide  the  pupils  in  their  study 
of  pictures  before  she  asks  them  to  tell  the  story  orally.  The  com- 
ments the  pupils  make  during  this  preliminary  study  need  not  be 
in  the  form  of  complete  sentences.  Such  a requirement  would  make 
the  discussion  unnatural  and  stilted  and  would  discourage  free 
and  spontaneous  conversation.  One  of  the  aims  of  Before  We  Read 
is  to  give  practice  in  expressing  thought  through  the  use  of  appro- 
priate words.  Talking  about  the  picture  stimulates  thinking  and 
aids  in  clarifying  concepts  and  word  meanings.  Fragmentary  sen- 
tences do  not  necessarily  indicate  inability  to  think  but  rather 
inability  to  express  oneself  well. 
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After  a picture  story  has  been  fully  discussed,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  tell  the  story  orally.  At  this  point  various  levels  of  abil- 
ity to  use  sentences  should  be  noted: 

1.  Merely  enumerating  objects  in  isolation,  as  a ball , a boat. 

2.  Reporting  in  sentences  what  is  seen  but  not  attempting  a 
sequential  narration.  For  example,  “There  is  a red  ball,”  or 
“I  see  a red  ball.” 

3.  Using  only  present  tense  even  though  attempting  a narrative. 
“Dick  throws  the  ball  to  Jane.  Spot  jumps  to  get  it”  or  “Dick 
is  throwing  the  ball  to  Jane,  and  Spot  is  jumping  for  it.” 

4.  Beginning  the  use  of  several  tenses  as  required  in  storytelling. 
“Dick  has  thrown  the  ball  to  Jane,  but  Spot  is  trying  to  get  it. 
It  looks  as  if  Spot  will  get  the  ball.” 

5.  Beginning  to  use  more  colorful  and  interesting  sentences. 
For  example,  “One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing  in  the  yard. 
They  were  playing  ball.  Spot  wanted  to  play,  too.  So  he  jumped 
for  the  ball  when  Dick  threw  it  to  Jane.” 

6.  Beginning  to  infer  conversational  text  from  situations.  For 
example,  “One  day  Dick  said,  ‘Come,  Jane.  Would  you  like  to 
play  ball?’  Jane  said,  ‘Yes,  I will  play  with  you.’  So  Dick  threw 
the  ball  to  Jane.  Spot  saw  it  and  jumped  for  it.  Jane  said,  ‘Oh, 
oh!  Spot  wants  to  play,  too.’  ” 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  children  in  the 
first  grade  can  be  expected  to  adhere  to  any  particular  mode  of  ex- 
pression or  to  speak  fluently  and  grammatically.  The  examples 
given  above  are  submitted  as  general  standards  to  keep  in  mind  in 
studying  growth  in  the  command  of  language. 

The  teacher’s  ability  to  tell  stories  well  during  the  storytelling 
period  will  aid  in  presenting  good  models  for  the  pupils  to  imitate. 
In  using  Before  We  Read  she  may  occasionally  tell  the  story  she 
sees  in  the  picture.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute freely  as  a story  is  being  told  by  the  teacher.  Questions  the 
teacher  asks  during  the  telling  of  a story  often  draw  forth  spon- 
taneous and  enthusiastic  comments.  Steps  in  the  story  may  be 
anticipated  or  ideas  inferred.  To  encourage  such  activity,  the 
teacher  may  start  sentences  and  permit  pupils  to  complete  them. 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

The  content  of  the  picture  stories  and  exercises  in  Unit  1 of 
Before  We  Read  centers  on  the  general  theme  “Pets.”  The 
picture  story  on  page  1 presents  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  with 
their  pet  dog,  rabbit,  and  kitten.  Page  4 presents  a four-picture 
sequence  telling  a simple  story  about  the  children  and  their 
pets.  The  exercise  pages  (2,  3,  5,  6)  present  outline  figures  of 
pets,  with  opportunities  for  comparison,  contrast,  and  further 
discussion.  Page  7 is  an  auditory  test  which  is  described  on 
pages  50-51  of  this  Guidebook. 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

To  introduce  the  unit,  encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about 
their  pets.  Discuss  different  kinds  of  pets,  their  care,  and  how 
to  play  with  them.  Read  or  tell  stories  about  pets.  (See  the 
bibliography,  pages  263-269.)  Post  pictures  of  pets  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  activities  recommended  in  this  section  are  broad  in 
scope  and  may  be  used  throughout  the  development  of  the 
unit.  Many  of  these  activities  may  be  carried  on  during 
periods  other  than  those  assigned  to  reading. 

Note:  The  Correlated  Activities  sections  of  the  lesson  plans 
give  further  suggestions  for  activities  that  build  background 
for  or  extend  the  content  of  Before  We  Read. 

Visits  may  be  made  to  nearby  pet  stores  or  to  homes  of 
children  who  have  pets.  Boys  and  girls  should  discuss  in  ad- 
vance the  different  kinds  of  pets  they  will  see,  the  things  they 
wish  to  learn  about  pets,  and  the  questions  they  wish  to 
ask.  After  the  children  return,  they  may  discuss  what  they  saw. 
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Sharing 

personal 

experiences 


Caring 
for  pets 


Building 
a pet  store 


Making 

friezes 


During  discussion  periods  encourage  the  children  to  tell 
about  their  own  pets  and  the  tricks  they  do.  The  paragraphs 
that  follow  illustrate  what  one  teacher  did  in  this  connection. 

The  children  engaged  in  a lively  discussion  of  their  own 
pets.  Floyd’s  dog  Briar  was  so  outstanding  in  ability  to  do 
tricks  that  the  group  asked  Floyd  to  bring  him  to  school  and 
have  him  put  on  a show.  Briar  performed  many  tricks  on  the 
playground,  with  Floyd  as  his  director.  When  the  group  re- 
turned to  the  classroom,  the  teacher  asked  the  children  to 
think  quietly  for  a few  minutes  of  interesting  things  they  could 
tell  about  their  own  pets.  As  each  volunteer  began  to  talk, 
the  teacher  recorded  his  story. 

Roy  said:  “I  have  a little  dog,  and  he  loves  me.  He  can  jump 
through  a barrel  hoop  like  Briar.  He  can  turn  somersaults, 
too.  This  morning  when  I went  to  feed  him,  he  stood  up  on 
his  hind  feet.” 

Doris  was  eager  to  tell  about  Suzie  Cue:  “My  little  dog’s 
name  is  Suzie  Cue.  He  plays  hiding  with  me.  Sometimes  he 
grabs  my  shoes  and  hides  them  under  the  bed.” 

Jack  told  the  longest  story:  “My  dog  Toots  can  do  tricks, 
too.  Last  summer  Daddy  and  I took  him  to  the  river,  and 
Daddy  threw  a stick  in  the  water.  Toots  swam  after  it.  Some- 
times when  I sit  down  in  a chair  he  jumps  right  into  my  lap. 
When  my  baby  sister  sits  in  her  high  chair,  Toots  tries  to 
jump  up  there,  too,  but  he  can’t.  He  jumps  up  and  down  on 
the  floor  and  barks.” 

After  a day  or  two  of  this  type  of  language  activity,  the 
stories  that  had  been  told  were  read  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  children  selected  their  favorite. 

—Miss  Christie  A.  Stokes 
Norfolk  County,  Virginia 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  pets  in  the  classroom,  the  pupils 
may  build  pens  or  cages  for  them  and  help  in  their  care. 
If  live  pets  are  not  available,  discuss  general  factors  in  pet  care. 

During  periods  allotted  to  such  activities,  a miniature  pet 
store  may  be  built.  Modeled,  cut-out,  or  toy  animals  may  be 
used.  Cages  may  be  made  of  boxes  and  strips  of  paper. 

To  decorate  the  classroom,  children  may  use  large  sheets  of 
wrapping  paper  for  friezes  showing  pet  activities. 


Making 

picture 

collections 


Make  collections,  such  as  snapshots  of  children’s  own  pets, 
magazine  pictures  of  unusual  pets,  or  pictures  of  pets  doing 
tricks.  As  the  children  bring  pictures,  discuss  them  and  place 
them  on  the  bulletin  board.  Appoint  a child  to  take  care  of 
such  contributions  until  the  unit  is  completed.  The  pictures 
may  then  be  classified  and  pasted  in  a scrapbook. 
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Dramatizing 

stories 


Singing 

songs 


Enjoying 

books 


In  their  language  work,  children  may  dramatize  stories 
from  books  or  those  portrayed  by  the  pictures  in  Before  We 
Read.  The  children  should  make  up  their  own  dialogue.  Free 
dramatic  play  may  also  be  encouraged. 

During  the  music  period  the  teacher  may  wish  to  introduce 
simple  songs  that  relate  to  the  unit  theme.  (See  the  lesson 
plans  and  the  bibliography,  page  267  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Read  stories  and  poems  about  pets.  Provide  a book  corner 
with  shelves  and  a table  where  books  can  be  displayed  and 
used  during  free  periods.  (See  the  bibliography,  pages  263- 
269  of  this  Guidebook,  as  well  as  books  suggested  in  the 
Correlated  Activities  section  of  the  lesson  plans.) 


Introducing  the  Book 

Presenting  Say  to  the  pupils,  “Today  we  will  look  at  our  first  book. 

the  book  Each  one  of  us  will  get  one.”  Show  a copy  of  Before  We  Read, 
holding  it  so  that  the  children  can  see  the  front  cover. 

“Here  is  the  name  of  the  book.  It  is  Before  We  Read” 
The  teacher  should  indicate  left-to-right  progression  as  she 
reads  the  title.  Then  point  to  the  picture  of  Dick  and  say, 
“The  boy’s  name  is  Dick.”  Say  the  name  clearly  and  have  the 
children  repeat  it.  Then  present  the  names  Jane  and  Baby  in 
a similar  manner. 

Explain  that  in  this  family  Dick  is  the  brother  and  that  Baby 
and  Jane  are  his  sisters.  “In  this  book  we  will  read  picture 
stories  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  and  find  out  what  they 
do  and  how  they  have  fun  together. 

“Today  we  will  look  at  the  book,  starting  on  the  first  page.” 
Open  the  book  and  display  page  1. 

“The  first  picture  in  our  book  shows  us  Dick,  Jane,  Baby, 
and  their  pets.  One  of  the  pets  is  playing  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

“Now  I will  turn  to  page  2.  This  is  the  second  page.”  Ex- 
plain that  one  looks  at  the  left-hand  page  first  when  reading  a 
book.  Indicate  the  third  page. 


Handling  “When  I give  you  your  book,  turn  the  pages  like  this  so  that 

the  book  you  wpj  not  tear  them.”  Demonstrate  how  to  turn  a page  care- 
fully from  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Distribute  books  and 
allow  children  to  look  at  the  first  few  pages.  The  first  period 
may  close  with  the  teacher  labeling  each  child’s  book  with  his 
name  on  the  front  cover. 
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Page  1 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea  in  a picture ; 

to  note  details  and  see  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea ; to 
make  inferences  from  picture  clues;  to  promote  facility  in  ex- 
pressing ideas ; to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  1 of  Before  We  Read. 

“Here  is  a picture  that  tells  us  about  Dick  and  Jane  and 
Baby.  What  are  they  doing?”  Some  children  will  note  that 
Dick  and  Jane  are  playing  ball;  some  will  note  that  Baby  is 
playing  with  her  pet  rabbit.  Develop  the  idea  that  all  three 
children  are  playing.  Direct  attention  to  the  pets  in  the  pic- 
ture. Tell  the  children  that  the  dog’s  name  is  Spot  and  that 
the  kitten’s  name  is  Puff.  Ask,  “Why  is  Spot  a good  name  for 
the  dog?  Why  is  Puff  a good  name  for  the  kitten?”  Direct 
the  children’s  attention  to  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  in  the  tree. 
Lead  them  to  observe  that  these  animals  are  not  pets. 

Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  children  open  the  book  to 
page  1. 

“This  picture  shows  many  things  happening  at  the  same 
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Guided 

picture 
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Narrative 

interpretation 


time.  Let  us  look  at  it  carefully.  What  are  Dick  and  Jane 
doing?  Who  is  throwing  the  ball?  Who  is  going  to  catch  the 
ball?”  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  both  Jane  and  Spot 
are  trying  to  get  the  ball.  ‘‘Baby  is  playing,  too.  What  is  Baby 
doing?  What  is  Puff  doing?” 

“Now  we  are  ready  for  the  stories  that  the  picture  tells. 
Let’s  tell  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Spot  first.” 

Note:  To  illustrate  what  she  means,  the  teacher  may  begin: 
“One  day  Dick  got  his  red  ball.  ‘Come,  Jane,’  he  said.  ‘Let’s 
play  ball.’  They  ran  out  into  the  yard.  There  they  found  Baby 
and  her  pet  rabbit.  Puff  and  Spot  were  there,  too.  When  Spot 
saw  Dick  and  Jane,  guess  what  he  said.”  (Children  say  Bow- 
wow.) “Yes,  Spot  was  glad  to  see  them.  He  wanted  to  play  ball. 
But  Dick  did  not  want  to  play  with  Spot.  ‘Go  away.  Spot,’  said 
Dick.”  (Or  ask,  “What  do  you  think  Dick  said?”)  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  freely  to  the  story  as  it  is 
being  told.  At  this  point  the  teacher  may  note  the  levels  of  at- 
tainment in  storytelling  as  given  on  page  31  of  this  Guidebook , 
but  most  children  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  a high  level  of 
excellence  until  much  later. 

Allow  as  many  children  as  possible  to  tell  about  the  incidents 
that  are  shown  in  the  picture.  Encourage  expression  by  such 
means  as  recording  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  all  who  tell 
something  about  the  picture.  It  is  essential  that  all  of  the 
pupils  secure  a clear  grasp  of  the  important  incidents  that  are 
shown  in  the  picture.  Next  call  on  individuals  to  be  the  story- 
tellers. Step  by  step  they  may  build  up  the  story  in  a pattern 
similar  to  that  given  below: 

“Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  are  playing. 

“Spot  and  Puff  and  Baby’s  pet  rabbit  are  there,  too. 

“Dick  and  Jane  are  playing  ball. 

“Spot  is  trying  to  catch  the  ball. 

“Baby  is  playing  with  the  rabbit. 

“Puff  is  playing  with  a leaf. 

“A  squirrel  and  a robin  are  in  the  tree.” 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  one  teacher’s  experience 
with  this  picture  page  of  Before  We  Read. 

The  boys  and  girls  especially  liked  to  talk  about  the  activ- 
ities of  their  “friends”  on  page  1.  At  first  the  majority  of  the 
group  gave  only  short,  broken  statements  about  just  one  thing. 
Jim  observed  “a  bird  in  a tree.”  Alice  said,  “Dick  and  Jane 
are  in  the  yard  playing  with  the  ball.” 
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Doris  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  children  who  saw  any- 
thing like  a connected  story  in  the  picture;  she  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation: 

“Once  there  was  a little  girl  and  a little  boy.  They  were  out 
in  the  yard  playing  ball.  They  had  a dog  and  he  was  playing 
with  them.  Little  baby  sister  was  playing  with  her  rabbit.  Her 
kitten  was  there,  too.” 

—Miss  Christie  A.  Stokes 
Norfolk  County,  Virginia 


Related  Practice 


Making 

inferences 


Extending 

oral 

vocabulary 


To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences  from  pictures, 
ask,  “What  time  of  year  do  you  think  it  is?”  Bring  out  that  it 
is  “late  spring  or  summer”  by  leading  children  to  note  the 
clothing  worn,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  robin.  Continue 
with  such  questions  as  “What  do  you  think  may  happen  if  the 
kitten  sees  the  robin?  What  may  Spot  do  if  he  sees  the  squir- 
rel?” Then  have  the  children  tell  what  they  think  will  happen 
if  Spot  catches  the  ball. 

To  extend  and  enrich  the  oral  vocabulary,  the  teacher  may 
again  display  page  1 and  ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Name  three  pet  animals  in  the  picture.  What  animals  in  the 
picture  are  not  pets?” 

By  skillful  questioning,  encourage  the  use  of  such  words  as: 
tree,  branch,  leaves,  grass,  sister,  brother,  family,  animals,  pets, 
kitten,  rabbit,  robin,  cloud,  sky,  jumping,  throwing. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

picture 

collections 


Encourage  children  to  bring  snapshots  of  their  own  pets  or 
magazine  pictures  of  pets  doing  tricks.  Discuss  the  pictures 
and  place  them  on  the  bulletin  board  or  in  a scrapbook. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Children  will  enjoy  hearing  such  stories  as  Friendly  Little 
Jonathan,  by  Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan,*  and  the  poem 
“Tiger-Cat  Tim,”  by  Edith  Newlin,  from  Very  Young  Verses. 


Enjoying  Show  children  these  picture  books:  Dogs  Rough  and  Smooth, 

books S by  Lucy  Dawson,  and  Dog  Friends  (No.  875).  These  and  other 

picture  books  about  pets  should  be  placed  in  the  book  corner. 


Books  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  are  also  listed  in  the  bibliography, 
pages  263-269. 
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Page  2 

general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 

ments. 


Note:  The  broken-line  sketches  on  this  page  represent  a step 
toward  abstract  symbols.  The  pictures  derive  their  interest 
value  from  the  content  of  the  preceding  page. 

Preliminary  Development 

Hold  the  book  so  that  all  pupils  can  see  page  2 and  say, 
“On  this  page  there  are  four  pictures.  Look  at  the  top  picture 
on  this  side.  What  kind  of  animal  is  this?  (A  dog.)  Now 
look  at  this  side  of  the  page.  What  is  this  animal?  (A  kitten.) 

“Now  look  at  the  bottom  row  of  pictures.”  Pointing  to  the 
left-hand  picture,  ask:  “What  is  this  animal?”  Repeat  for  the 
right-hand  picture. 

Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  turn  to  page  2. 
“We  are  going  to  play  a game  with  our  fingers.  Put  your  finger 
on  the  dog’s  nose.  Try  to  follow  with  your  finger  the  line  of 
the  dog’s  back  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

“Go  back  to  the  nose  and  follow  the  line  down  the  first  leg 
to  the  foot  and  up  the  leg  and  down  the  second  leg  and  up 


Using  the 

Guided 
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and  across  and  down  and  up  and  down  and  up,  until  you  get 
to  the  tail  again.”  Let  the  children  practice  this  a few  times 
before  going  on  to  the  next  picture. 

Give  similar  directions  for  tracing  the  other  three  pictures. 
A child  may  be  asked  to  close  his  eyes  and  identify  the  animal 
picture  as  the  teacher  runs  the  child’s  forefinger  along  the 
lines.  Call  attention  to  distinctive  physical  features;  for  ex- 
ample, the  long  ears  and  curved  back  of  the  rabbit. 

Have  the  children  trace  the  contours  with  a crayon. 

Note:  Observe  handedness  in  connection  with  this  work. 
The  left-handed  child  will  probably  trace  with  the  left  hand, 
even  though  the  exercise  is  demonstrated  as  explained  above. 
Make  an  effort  to  determine  which  hand  is  naturally  pre- 
ferred and  permit  children  to  use  that  hand.  Carefully  examine 
the  tracings  to  note  the  children’s  ability  to  follow  the  line. 
Faulty  tracing  may  be  due  to  poor  vision.  If  the  teacher 
observes  visual  difficulty,  she  should  advise  the  parents  to  have 
the  child’s  eyes  examined. 

After  examining  the  tracings,  direct  the  children  to  color  the 
animals  with  crayons  of  their  own  choice.  Give  directions  for 
coloring  lightly  and  with  strokes  generally  from  left  to  right 
and  back.  Note  how  closely  each  child  stays  within  the  lines. 

Note:  If  either  tracing  or  coloring  reveals  poor  motor  con- 
trol, provide  activities  that  involve  skipping,  tiptoeing,  building 
with  blocks,  or  any  other  type  of  work  which  requires  muscular 
coordination. 

Related  Practice 


Eye-and-hand 

coordination 


Extending 

meaning 

vocabulary 


To  give  further  practice  in  eye-and-hand  coordination,  have 
the  pupils  practice  tearing  out  figures  of  animals  from  colored 
paper.  These  may  be  mounted  on  large  sheets. 

Provide  hectographed  or  magazine  pictures  of  pets  to  be  cut 
out.  Encourage  the  children  to  keep  on  the  lines. 

As  preparation  for  number  work,  simple  quantitative  con- 
cepts may  be  developed  by  displaying  pages  1 and  2 and  asking 
such  questions  as:  “Which  animal  has  the  longer  tail,  the  cat 
or  the  dog?  Which  animal  has  the  shorter  tail?  Which  animal 
has  the  longer  ears?” 

Science  concepts  may  be  informally  introduced  in  conversa- 
tions. Discuss  what  the  various  animals  are  covered  with  (for 
example,  hair , feathers );  how  they  move  (hop,  fly,  climb); 
what  the  sounds  they  make  are  called. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Modeling  During  art  or  free-activity  periods  encourage  children  to 

ammals  experiment  freely  with  clay  or  other  modeling  materials.  Have 

pupils  model  clay  animals,  trying  to  create  the  curved  lines  of 
their  bodies.  These  modeled  animals  may  be  used  in  the  toy 
pet  store  activity  suggested  on  page  34  of  this  Guidebook.  Clay 
modeling  provides  an  excellent  activity  for  children  with  poor 
muscular  coordination. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Pupils  will  enjoy  the  poem  “My  Rabbit,”  by  Muriel  Jensen, 
in  Children’s  Voices,  and  other  stories  and  poems  about  pets. 
The  memorizing  of  jingles  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  fin- 
ger plays,  such  as  “Little  Robin  Redbreast”  and  “Five  Little 
Kittens,”  in  Let’s  Play  with  Fingers,  by  Florence  Gillette 
Sumner. 


Page  3 

general  aims:  T o promote  habits  of  left-to-right  eye  movements;  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  similarities  and  differences  in  the  contour 
of  pictured  objects. 


Note:  This  is  the  first  page  that  requires  visual  progression 
from  left  to  right  along  a line  with  a return  sweep  from  the 
end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Place  a pile  of  objects  on  a table  and  say,  “I  am  going  to  put 
these  things  in  a row.”  Have  the  children  count  by  touching 
each  object  in  the  row  from  left  to  right.  (If  children  are  not 
being  taught  to  count,  have  them  merely  touch  the  objects  in 
left-to-right  order.)  Next,  direct  the  pupils  to  count  with  their 
eyes  (to  look  at  each  object  from  left  to  right  without  pointing). 

Place  one  piece  of  colored  chalk  in  a row  of  white  pieces. 
Ask  the  children  to  find  the  one  that  is  “different”  or  “not  the 
same  as  the  others.”  Repeat  with  other  objects. 


the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  turn  to  page  3.  “On 
this  page  there  are  pictures  of  animals  in  rows.  They  are  all 
looking  in  the  same  direction.”  Sweep  the  finger  under  the  row 
from  left  to  right. 

“Look  at  the  top  row.  Start  here.”  Indicate  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  row  of  squirrels.  “In  the  first  row  there  are  many  ani- 
mals of  the  same  kind.  What  are  they?  There  is  an  animal  in 
this  row  that  is  different  from  the  others.  Point  to  it. 

“Find  the  animal  that  is  different  in  the  next  row.”  In  the 
same  manner  direct  the  study  of  rows  3 and  4,  using  in  the 
directions  the  words  next  row,  last  row.  “Let  us  look  at  the 

first  row  again.  There  are  many in  it.”  (Children 

supply  the  word  squirrels .)  “The  squirrels  are  all  alike,  but  the 
rabbit  is ” (Lead  the  children  to  use  the  word  different .) 

Independent  “Let  us  draw  a ring  around  the  rabbit  so  we  can  see  quickly 
work  that  it  is  different.”  After  pupils  have  done  this,  have  them  do 

the  other  rows  independently.  Observe  the  children  as  they 
work  and  correct  each  child’s  work  as  soon  as  he  has  finished. 

Related  Practice 

Establishing  To  establish  the  meanings  of  alike  (or  the  same ) and  differ- 
meanmgs  eni>  secure  sets  of  matching  pictures,  all  facing  right.  Place  these 
in  a row  in  the  pocket  chart.  (See  page  150  of  this  Guidebook 
for  a description  of  the  pocket  chart.)  Have  the  children  close 
their  eyes.  Place  one  different  picture  in  the  row.  Have  the 
pupils  find  it.  Remove  it  and  repeat  as  often  as  desired.  Encour- 
age the  use  of  the  words  alike  and  different. 
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study 
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Page  4 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 
note  details  and  see  their  relationship;  to  infer  motives  for  the 
behavior  of  story  characters;  to  promote  facility  in  expressing 
ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


sgfii 

it  I# ; 

Note:  This  lesson  is  the  first  of  a series  of  stories  told  by 
sequent  pictures.  In  interpreting  these  stories  it  is  necessary 
to  read  the  pictures  from  left  to  right  with  a return  sweep 
to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.  These  four  pictures  present 
an  episode  which  is  a natural  outcome  of  the  episode  in  the 
picture  on  page  1 of  Before  We  Read. 


Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  1 and  have  the  pupils  recall  the  picture  story. 
Then  show  page  4 and  explain  that  the  four  pictures  tell  what 
happened  to  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  and  their  pets  after  they  had 
played  for  a while.  Tell  pupils  that  the  pictures  are  to  be  read 
like  the  “funnies”  and  point  to  the  sections  in  the  right  order. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  allow  the  children  to  look  at  the 

picture  pictures  and  make  comments  freely  before  beginning  the 

guided  study  of  each  picture. 
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Narrative 

interpretation 


Picture  1:  Ask  children  to  look  at  the  first  picture  and  tell  what 
is  happening.  If  necessary,  ask  such  questions  as  “What  is 
Dick  doing?  What  does  he  see?  What  do  you  think  he  is  say- 
ing?” Recall  that  Dick  and  Jane  had  been  playing  ball.  “Where 
is  the  red  ball  now?  What  is  Jane  doing?  What  is  Baby  doing?” 

Picture  2:  Direct  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  the  second  picture, 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  it  is  starting  to  rain.  Ask  them  how 
they  know  that  the  rain  has  started.  “Why  are  Jane  and  Baby 
picking  up  their  pets?  Who  picked  up  the  red  ball?  Where  is 
Spot  going?  Where  is  Dick  pointing?  What  do  you  think  he  is 
saying?” 

Picture  3:  After  the  children  have  looked  at  this  picture,  ask, 
“Who  got  out  of  the  rain  first?  Where  do  you  think  the  children 
are  going?  Why  do  you  suppose  Jane  is  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Baby?  What  do  you  think  Jane  is  saying  to  Baby?  Where  is 
the  red  ball  now?” 

Picture  4:  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
enjoyment  of  the  humor  of  the  climax.  Lead  them  to  see  that 
not  only  the  children  but  also  the  pets  and  ball  are  safe  and 
dry  in  the  dog  house.  Call  attention  to  Baby  and  ask  what  she 
is  looking  at.  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  the  storm  came  quickly 
by  asking,  “Why  do  you  think  the  children  ran  to  Spot’s  house 
instead  of  to  their  own  house?” 

“Now  we  are  ready  to  tell  the  story.  Let’s  start  with  the 
first  picture.  A good  way  to  start  a story  is  to  tell  when  it  hap- 
pened, where  it  happened,  and  who  is  in  the  story.  You  might 
start  by  saying,  ‘One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  were  play- 
ing in  the  yard.’  ” 

Have  different  children  tell  two  or  three  things  about  each 
picture  until  the  story  has  been  told  several  times.  Continue  to 
help  the  children  with  guiding  questions.  It  is  not  wise  to  make 
too  many  corrections  of  language  forms  while  a child  is  speak- 
ing. The  most  desirable  attainment  is  free  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  ideas.  Encourage  the  “is  happening”  type  of 
style;  for  example,  “Dick  is  pointing  to  a cloud”  is  preferable 
to  “A  cloud  is  in  the  sky.  Dick  points  to  it.” 

In  successive  efforts  to  retell  the  story,  encourage  the  use  of 
more  descriptive  detail.  Some  pupils  may  be  able  to  insert 
dramatic  conversation.  For  example,  “Dick  said,  ‘Look,  look! 
See  that  big  cloud.  I think  it  is  going  to  rain!’  ” 
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Activities 

The  pupils  may  enjoy  dramatizing  this  picture  story  or 
other  simple  stories  about  children  and  their  pets.  Encourage 
them  to  invent  their  own  dialogue  and  to  imitate  the  animal 
sounds.  Boys  and  girls  may  also  do  pantomimes  to  music.  (See 
the  bibliography,  pages  263-269  of  this  Guidebook .) 

During  music  periods  teach  such  songs  as:  “Playing  Ball”  and 
“Rainy  Day,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade,  and  “My  Kitty”  and  “Rain,”  from  New  Music 
Horizons,  Second  Book. 

Children  will  enjoy  such  poems  as:  “Rain,”  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  “April  Rain  Song,”  by  Langston  Hughes,  and  “Little 
Rain,”  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver 
Umbrella;  “The  Reason,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis,  and  “The  Rain,” 
anonymous,  in  Romney  Gay's  Picture  Book  of  Poems. 

An  incidental  value  of  the  picture  story  on  page  4 is  the  moti- 
vation for  making  observations  of  the  weather  during  the 
science  period.  Records  of  such  observations  should  be  kept. 
For  example: 

1.  A daily  weather  chart  may 
be  kept  throughout  the  year.* 

2.  Experience  charts  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially on  days  that  present 
unusual  weather  conditions. 

The  chart  at  the  right  is  given 
as  an  example. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping concepts  of  seasonal 
change,  leaves  may  be  taken 
from  a tree,  pressed,  dipped  in 
paraffin,  and  placed  in  an  en- 
velope which  has  been  dated. 

Later  these  may  be  compared 
with  leaves  as  they  appear  in 
another  season. 

* The  teacher  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  weather  chart  on  page  47  and 
lessons  dealing  with  weather  on  pages  48-52  of  Look  and  Learn,  Science 
Book  I of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  published  by  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company.  She  may  also  refer  to  the  suggestions  given  on 
pages  25-27  of  the  Guidebook  for  Look  and  Learn. 


Mo  ndLay 


The  wind. is  blowing  bard. 
It  blows  the  clothes 
on  the  line. 

It  blows  the  trees. 

It  blows  the  leaves. 

It  blew  Ann’s  hat  away 


iq  bard. 

I 
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Page  5 

general  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences 
in  size  and  color  of  pictured  objects;  to  promote  habits  of  left- 
to-right  eye  movements. 


Preliminary  Development 

Before  distributing  the  books,  display  page  5 and  have  pupils 
identify  the  three  rows  of  animal  figures  as  pictures  of  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  kittens,  all  of  which  are  pets. 

Using  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  lead  pupils  to  note  that  all  but  one 
of  the  pictures  in  the  first  row  are  alike.  That  one  is  different 
from  the  others  in  color  only.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  second  row  one  rabbit  is  different  in  size.  In  the  third  row 
all  but  one  of  the  kittens  are  alike,  and  that  one  is  different  in 
both  size  and  color.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  draw  a ring  around 
the  animal  in  each  row  that  is  different. 


Related  Practice 

Making  To  give  practice  in  noting  differences  in  size  and  color  and 

comparisons  jn  making  comparisons,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 
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Arrange  objects  in  pairs  around  the  room,  such  as  a big 
chair  and  a little  chair,  a big  ball  and  a little  ball,  a big  book 
and  a little  book,  and  ask  the  children  to  find  “the  big  book,” 
“the  little  ball,”  “the  little  book,”  etc. 

Draw  two  pairs  of  circles  on  the  blackboard,  making  one  pair 
the  same  color  and  the  other  pair  with  each  circle  a different 
color.  Ask  children  to  tell  which  pair  of  circles  is  alike  and 
which  is  different.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  triangles  and 
squares. 

Children  may  be  asked  to  arrange  three  objects  in  a row, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  In  addition,  nests  of  cubes 
may  be  fitted  together. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  In  the  art  period,  designs  for  wallpaper,  etc.,  may  be  made, 

designs  using  pairs,  such  as  a large  ball  and  a small  ball,  a large 

square  and  a small  square,  in  various  patterns. 


Page  6 

general  aims:  T o develop  habits  of  left-to-right  eye  movements;  to  develop 
the  ability  to  recognize  similarities  and  differences;  to  promote 
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Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  may  introduce  the  specific  left-and-right  concept 
with  a preliminary  lesson,  using  the  pocket  chart  or  the  black- 
board. Ask  the  children  to  raise  their  left  hands  and  then  have 
a child  come  forward  and  touch  the  left  side  of  the  pocket  chart 
or  of  a rectangle  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Then  ask  the  pupils 
to  raise  their  right  hands  and  repeat  the  procedure  described 
above.  Explain  what  going  toward  the  right  means  by  moving 
the  hand  from  left  to  right  on  the  space  allotted  for  the  lesson. 
Have  the  group  move  their  hands  from  left  to  right,  too. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  “Let  us  look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures.  What  do  you  see? 

study  Are  ap  ^ giri$  going  in  the  same  direction?  Put  your  finger 

on  the  girl  that  is  going  in  a different  direction. 

“All  the  girls  except  one  are  going  toward  the  right”  Move 
finger  underneath  the  line  from  left  to  right.  “One  girl  is 
going  in  a different  direction.  In  what  direction  is  she  going? 

“Now  cover  with  your  hand  the  one  that  is  going  toward  the 
left.  Now  all  the  girls  look  alike.  The  one  that  is  different  is 
covered  up.  Why  are  they  all  alike  now?” 

Guide  the  study  of  the  second  and  third  rows. 

In  the  fourth  row  have  the  pupils  find  the  boy  who  is  not 
using  the  same  hand  as  the  others  and  identify  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  hand  of  the  boys  in  the  picture. 

Have  pupils  mark  the  picture  that  is  different  in  each  row. 

Note:  This  lesson  gives  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  idea  that  some  people  use  the  right  hand,  some  the 
left.  In  pointing  out  that  one  is  using  his  left  hand,  do  not 
imply  that  he  is  using  the  wrong  hand. 

Related  Practice 

Establishing  To  strengthen  the  meaning  of  going  or  facing  “toward  the 

meaning  jeft  or  right,”  provide  each  child  with  a set  of  hectographed 

figures,  some  going  left  and  others  going  right.  Have  the  chil- 
dren arrange  the  figures  in  two  rows  on  their  desks,  those  going 
left  in  one  row  and  those  going  right  in  the  other  row.  These 
figures  may  be  placed  in  envelopes  and  used  repeatedly. 

Note:  This  material  may  be  used  with  the  pocket  chart. 
Set  up  a row  of  figures  going  toward  the  right.  While  the 
children  close  their  eyes,  insert  in  the  row  one  figure  going 
toward  the  left.  The  children  should  find  it  quickly. 
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Extending  To  extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  left  and  right,  have  the 

concepts  children  play  games  involving  left-and-right  movements,  such 

as  “Looby  Loo”  (for  directions  see  Golden  Song  Book  or  Music 
Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade).  For  other  left-and- 
right  games,  the  teacher  may  use  the  directions  suggested 
below,  acting  as  leader  herself  or  choosing  a child  to  give 
directions. 

1.  Raise  the  right  hand;  raise  the  left  hand. 

2.  Tap  the  left  foot;  tap  the  right  foot. 

3.  Touch  the  left  ear;  touch  the  right  ear. 

4.  Face  partners  and  clap  right  hands;  clap  left  hands. 

5.  Join  hands  and  the  entire  line  move  toward  the  left; 
toward  the  right. 

6.  Face  the  left;  face  the  right. 

Evaluating  Abilities 

At  this  point,  and  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  pre- 
reading  program,  the  teacher  should  evaluate  the  attitudes  and 
abilities  of  each  pupil.  For  further  evaluation  suggestions,  see 
subsequent  units  in  this  Guidebook.  In  recording  observations, 
such  marks  as  -{-,  — , and  0 may  be  used  to  indicate  good,  fair, 
and  poor. 

The  following  check  list  may  prove  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
child’s  group  adjustment,  his  attitudes  toward  learning,  his 
language  ability,  and  his  experiential  background. 

1.  Is  the  pupil  emotionally  adjusted  to  group-learning  situa- 
tions? 

2.  Is  he  cooperative  and  eager  to  learn? 

3.  Does  he  have  the  oral  vocabulary  needed  to  express  his 
ideas? 

4.  Does  he  seem  eager  to  talk  or  is  he  timid  and  reluctant 
to  express  his  ideas? 

5.  Does  he  have  a fairly  wide  experiential  background? 

6.  Is  he  interested  in  hearing  stories  and  looking  at  books? 

7.  Does  he  get  the  main  ideas  of  the  action  in  a picture  story? 

8.  After  grasping  the  main  ideas  in  a picture  story,  is  the 
pupil  also  careful  in  noting  the  relationship  of  the  many  details? 

Note:  This  check  may  reveal  that  some  pupils  need  addi- 
tional developmental  work.  The  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  at 
this  point  to  reread  the  following  sections:  Promoting  Growth 
in  Language  (pages  9-11  of  this  Guidebook)  and  Promoting 
Desirable  Attitudes  for  Learning  (pages  17-19) . 
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Page  7 


general  aim:  To  test  auditory  acuity  and  articulation. 
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Note:  The  names  of  the  pictured  objects  in  each  row  have 
a common  vowel  sound.  No  two  nouns  in  any  row  begin  with 
the  same  consonant  sound,  nor  do  any  two  end  with  the  same 
consonant  sound.  All  are  words  of  one  syllable  containing  a 
simple  consonant  beginning  and  a consonant  ending  with  a 
common  medial  vowel  sound. 


Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  should  tell  the  children  the  names  of  each  of  the 
objects  illustrated  in  the  four  rows,  saying,  “The  first  picture 
is  a doll.  Now  let’s  all  say  it.”  After  children  say  the  word 
doll , the  teacher  may  continue  with  “The  next  picture  is  a top. 
Let’s  all  say  it.” 

In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  pictures,  the  teacher  should 
speak  clearly  but  should  avoid  undue  overemphasis  of  the  ini- 
tial or  final  consonant  sound. 

The  pictures  represent  the  following  nouns: 

Row  1.  doll,  top,  box,  sock 
Row  2.  bus,  tub,  duck,  cup 
Row  3.  bat,  fan,  cap,  sack 
Row  4.  pig , fish,  ring,  bib 
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Note:  The  procedure  of  having  the  pupils  pronounce  the 
word  after  the  teacher  provides  an  opportunity  to  imitate  a 
good  model  for  articulating  correctly.  Accurate  hearing  and 
articulation  are  often  closely  allied.  If  the  teacher  articulates 
carefully,  pupils  will  be  led  to  note  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  a word  they  may  have  spoken  in  a slovenly  fashion.  This 
preliminary  correction  of  a pronunciation  will  insure  a more 
accurate  test  of  auditory  discrimination. 

Book 

The  above  procedure  has  prepared  pupils  to  associate  a spe- 
cific oral  word  with  a picture.  To  familiarize  them  with  the 
test  procedure,  the  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  to  listen  care- 
fully while  she  pronounces  one  word  pictured  in  the  first  row. 
Then  each  child  should  point  to  the  picture.  Do  the  same  for 
each  row. 

Pronounce  another  word  in  each  row  and  have  the  pupils 
draw  a ring  around  that  picture  with  a crayon.  Check  the  tests 
immediately  and  keep  a record  of  errors.  With  children  who 
make  many  errors  watch  for  further  evidence  of  poor  hearing. 

Note:  Many  teachers  eliminate  lip-reading  clues  by  holding 
a book  in  front  of  the  mouth  or  by  having  pupils  close  their 
eyes  while  the  word  is  being  pronounced.  It  may  be  wise  to 
use  this  procedure  for  a second  testing.  The  test  can  be  used 
repeatedly  merely  by  pronouncing  another  word  in  each  row, 
by  having  the  pupils  use  a crayon  of  a different  color,  or  by 
having  them  use  another  type  of  response,  such  as  a check 
mark  or  a line  under  each  picture.  All  test  results  should  be 
entered  on  a permanent  record  card. 

This  page  may  be  used  individually  as  a test  of  each  pupil’s 
habits  of  enunciation.  Ask  a child  to  name  each  row  of  objects. 
The  teacher  should  note  speech  difficulties  in  order  to  plan 
corrective  training.  In  case  the  difficulties  are  of  a major  type, 
the  child  should  be  referred  to  a clinic  or  speech  specialist,  if 
there  is  one  in  the  community. 

Note:  A set  of  cards  for  use  as  a diagnostic  test  of  the 
speech  habits  of  young  children  is  provided  as  supplementary 
equipment  with  the  Basic  Readers.  (For  a description  see  page 
151  of  this  Guidebook .)  These  tests  are  easy  to  administer,  in- 
teresting to  pupils,  and  offer  countless  possibilities  for  language 
training  in  a developmental  way. 

If  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  attempt  speech  correction, 
she  should  refer  to  Speech  in  the  Classroom,  the  Teacher’s 
Manual  for  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards. 
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To  promote  children’s  language  ability,  the  teacher  may  in- 
troduce language  games  developed  from  page  7 of  Before  We 
Read.  For  example,  have  one  child  describe  a pictured  object 
on  page  7 in  terms  of  its  size,  shape,  use,  movements,  or  other 
distinctive  features.  Call  on  another  child  to  identify  the  object. 


Auditory  To  develop  the  ability  to  identify  sounds  and  to  distinguish 

discrimination  differences  jn  sounds,  follow  the  suggestions  given  below: 

1.  Show  the  pupils  a ruler  and  tell  them  you  are  going  to 
tap  on  something.  Have  them  close  their  eyes  and  try  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  you  are  tapping  on  the  table,  blackboard, 
windowpane,  or  other  surface. 

2.  Have  the  children  close  their  eyes.  Choose  a child  to  say 
something.  Have  the  others  tell  who  spoke. 

3.  Tap  once  softly  and  once  loudly.  Ask  if  the  first  tap  was 
soft  or  loud. 

4.  Play  two  notes  on  the  piano.  Ask  if  the  first  note  was 
higher  or  lower  than  the  second  one. 

5.  Tap  several  times  in  rhythm,  such  as  a hard  tap  and  two 
soft  taps.  Have  the  children  try  to  tap  likewise. 

6.  Have  different  children  give  the  sound  made  by  animals 
or  things,  such  as  a dog,  clock,  rooster,  bell,  etc.,  and  let  the 
other  children  guess  what  is  being  represented. 


Culminating  Activities 


Having 

exhibits 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


The  unit  on  the  study  of  pets  may  continue  as  long  as  interest 
and  educational  value  are  apparent.  Many  of  the  science  activ- 
ities may  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Snapshots  and  magazine  pictures  of  pets  which  pupils  have 
collected  may  now  be  classified  and  pasted  in  scrapbooks. 

If  children  have  built  a toy  pet  store  such  as  the  one  sug- 
gested on  page  34  of  this  Guidebook,  pupils  from  other  classes 
may  be  invited  to  see  it.  Read  the  poem  “Animal  Store,”  by 
Rachel  Field,  from  Taxis  and  Toadstools. 

Read  The  Noisy  Book,  by  Margaret  Wise  Brown  (or  one  of 
its  sequels)  and  let  children  imitate  the  sounds  that  the  dog 
Muffin  hears.  They  will  also  enjoy  making  the  animal  sounds 
in  the  poem  “Good-Morning,”  by  Muriel  Sipe,  in  Romney 
Gay's  Picture  Book  of  Poems. 


Unit  II  — Toys 


Content  of  the  Unit 

A new  center  of  interest— Toys— is  introduced  by  the  picture 
story  on  page  8.  This  picture  sequence  shows  Dick  and  Jane 
choosing  some  playthings  in  a toy  store.  On  subsequent  pages 
the  toys  seen  in  the  toy  store  and  those  purchased  by  Dick  and 
Jane  are  featured  both  in  the  exercise  material  and  in  another 
picture  story  (page  12) . 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

During  conversation  periods  encourage  the  pupils  to  tell 
about  their  toys,  where  they  keep  them  at  home,  what  their 
favorite  toys  are,  and  how  they  got  them.  Each  pupil  may  bring 
his  favorite  toy  to  school  and  tell  the  other  children  how  he 
plays  with  it. 

Activities 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  lesson  plans  of 
this  unit,  such  activities  as  the  following  are  valuable: 

Suggest  that  children  bring  to  school  unusual  or  interesting 
toys  for  others  to  see.  Make  plans  for  caring  for  the  toys, 
exhibiting  the  toys,  and  inviting  other  classes  to  see  them. 

During  art  or  free-activity  periods  children  may  enjoy 
making  toys  as  suggested  below: 

a)  Stuffed  toys  may  be  made  of  cloth,  oilcloth,  or  stockings. 

b)  Cardboard  cut-out  toys  may  be  made  and  mounted  on 
sticks  as  puppets  or  on  bases  that  have  spools  for  wheels. 

c)  Potatoes  and  toothpicks,  peanuts  and  toothpicks,  or  pipe- 
stem  cleaners  can  be  made  into  animal  and  doll  toysf 

d)  Yarn  may  be  used  to  make  cats,  dogs,  and  dolls. 


Correlated 


Planning 
a toy  exhibit 


Making 

toys 
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Building 
a toy  store 


Collecting 

pictures 


Learning 
songs  and 
rhythms 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Children  may  build  a toy  store  with  counter  and  shelves. 
Toys  made  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  those  brought  for  exhibit, 
may  be  placed  there. 

Pictures  of  toys  may  be  collected.  Children  who  bring  un- 
usual pictures  should  be  allowed  to  tell  about  them.  Toy  cata- 
logues may  be  exhibited,  and  the  pictures  collected  may  be 
organized  later  into  a scrapbook  called  “Our  Toy  Catalogue.” 
Appoint  a committee  to  care  for  contributions  until  the  unit 
is  completed. 

Plan  to  teach  simple  rhythms  and  songs  about  toys.  Some 
good  examples  are:  “Whirl  Top,  Whirl!”  “Playing  the  Bugle,” 
and  “The  Drum,”  in  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade ; “Riding  My  Bicycle,”  from  New  Music  Horizons , 
Second  Book. 

Plan  to  tell  or  read  stories  to  the  pupils  about  toys  and  chil- 
dren’s play  activities.  Display  books  about  toys  on  the  book 
table.  For  suggestions  see  the  bibliography,  pages  263-269  of 
this  Guidebook. 


Page  8 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 
note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Have  the  children  name  and  discuss  their  favorite  toys.  En- 
courage pupils  to  tell  how  they  got  their  toys  and  have  them 
describe  visits  they  have  made  to  toy  stores  or  toy  departments. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  allow  the  children  to  study  the  four 

picture  pictures  and  make  comments. 

After  a general  survey  of  the  story,  return  to  the  first  picture 
for  a careful  study  of  details.  Throughout  the  discussion  de- 
velop and  clarify  meanings  of  words  printed  in  italics. 

Picture  1:  Lead  pupils  to  note  how  Dick  and  Jane  are  dressed 
for  shopping.  Dick  has  already  received  his  money  and  is  put- 
ting it  in  his  pocket.  Jane  is  receiving  hers  and  will  probably 
put  it  in  her  purse.  Ask  what  she  may  be  saying.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  Dick  is  not  wearing  his  cap  in  the  house. 

Picture  2:  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  Dick  and  Jane  have  come 
to  the  toy  store  to  buy  toys  with  the  money  they  have  to  spend. 

Note  that  Dick  is  pointing  at  the  dolls;  so  he  must  be  talking 
about  what  Jane  wants.  Discuss  the  color  of  the  dolls’  hair  and 
their  dresses.  Have  pupils  study  the  picture  to  locate  the  follow- 
ing toys  and  to  name  them: 

Two  dolls,  a blue  chair  ( that  a doll  is  sitting  in),  a toy  auto- 
mobile, a toy  truck  with  blocks  in  it,  a basketball,  an  orange- 
and-brown  ball,  red  and  yellow  blocks,  a blue  top,  two  toy 
bears,  a toy  sheep  (or  lamb),  a toy  rabbit  with  a candy  cane, 
two  drums,  a toy  elephant,  a horn,  and  a toy  clown. 

Picture  3:  Identify  an  airplane,  a box  of  balls , a boat,  a toy  (or 
hobby)  horse,  a box  of  doll  dishes,  one  yellow  and  one  red  car, 
an  engine,  a dresser  with  two  candlesticks  and  a dish,  two  chairs, 
a doll,  a rug,  and  a sewing  cabinet. 

Picture  4:  Study  carefully  to  find  out  what  Dick  and  Jane 
bought.  After  comparing  Pictures  3 and  4,  the  children  should 
be  able  to  guess  what  toys  were  purchased.  (The  little  doll  with 
a green  dress  will  appear  again  on  page  12  and  the  train  on 
page  16  of  Before  We  Read.) 

Narrative  _ Have  the  pupils  tell  the  picture  story,  guiding  them  when 

interpretation  necessary.  The  general  procedure  described  on  pages  29-31 
should  be  observed. 
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The  pages  which  follow  present  an  actual  stenographic  ac- 
count of  a lesson  one  teacher  taught  with  page  8 of  Before 
We  Read.  The  transcription  was  made  in  Public  School  No. 
150,  Queens,  New  York  City,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Florence  Beaumont,  principal,  and  Mrs.  Estelle  Berkson,  first- 
grade  teacher. 

Stenographic  Account  of  Lesson  with  Page  8 

Teacher:  Here  is  a page  of  pictures  that  tell  us  a story  about 
Dick  and  Jane.  (Teacher  holds  a copy  of  Before  We  Read  be- 
fore the  group.) 

Lawrence:  I see  Dick.  (Points  to  Dick.  Another  child  points 
to  Jane.) 

Teacher:  I’m  going  to  let  someone  come  up  here  and  look  at 
the  first  picture  and  tell  me  just  what  he  sees.  (Covers  with  a 
paper  all  the  pictures  but  the  first  one.) 

Kenneth  (confidently):  One  morning  they  went  out  to  play. 
They  went  to  the  store  and  bought  something  for  their  mother. 
Teacher:  Are  you  sure  that  they  have  been  to  the  store?  Did 
you  look  hard  enough  to  be  sure? 

John:  They’re  going  to  the  store,  because  they  don’t  have 
packages. 

Marion:  They’re  going  to  the  store,  because  I can  see  Mother 
giving  them  the  money. 

Peter  (half  to  himself):  She  gave  them  half  a dollar. 

Billy:  My  mother  gives  me  a quarter  every  week.  Sometimes 
she  gives  me  nickels. 

Teacher:  How  many  nickels,  Billy? 

Billy:  Five,  I think.  (Pupils  agree  that  a quarter  is  worth  five 
nickels  but  comment  that  at  first  five  nickels  seem  more  than 
one  quarter.) 

Teacher:  Before  we  go  on  with  the  story,  let’s  look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  tell  how  Dick  and  Jane  are  dressed.  Billy,  can  you  tell 
me  how  Jane  is  dressfed? 

Billy:  Jane  is  wearing  a red  coat  with  a black  hat  and  a red 
ribbon  to  match  the  coat. 

Teacher:  What  is  that  word  about  the  ribbon?  (Asks  Billy, 
who  repeats  match.)  Yes,  the  red  ribbon  matches  Jane’s  coat. 
Robert:  Dick  has  a blue  coat  and  a blue  cap  to  match."  (Likes 
the  new  word.) 

Teacher:  Now  we  know  many  things  about  this  picture.  The 
next  picture  we’re  going  to  look  at  shows  a store  window.  I’ll 
give  you  each  a book  and  you  can  look  at  this  picture;  then  over 
here  and  here.  (Points  to  Pictures  3 and  4.)  And  if  you  look 
hard  enough,  I think  you’ll  find  out  what  Dick  and  Jane 
bought.  (Books  are  distributed.) 
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Children  (looking  at  pictures):  So  many  toys!  (Study  pictures 
and  murmur  to  themselves,  pointing  out  things  to  each  other.) 
Teacher:  Do  you  think  we  can  tell  the  whole  story  now?  Ger- 
ald, you  begin. 

Gerald:  Dick  and  Jane  asked  their  mother  if  they  could  have 
some  money  to  go  to  the  toy  store,  and  here  (pointing  to  the 
second  picture)  is  where  they  find  what  toys  they  sell,  and  here 
(pointing  to  the  third  picture)  is  where  they’re  inside  the  store 
looking  at  them,  and  here  (pointing  to  the  fourth  picture)  Dick 
has  a train  in  his  package,  because  the  train  on  the  counter  (in 
Picture  3)  is  gone.  (Stops,  out  of  breath.) 

Teacher:  What  do  they  have  in  the  packages,  Gerald? 
Gerald:  They  have  a train. 

Kenneth:  They  have  a train  and  a doll,  because  they’re  gone 
here.  (Points  to  fourth  picture.)  Let’s  tell  it  again. 

Teacher:  Yes,  and  I think  we  could  tell  more  about  how  Dick 
and  Jane  decided  what  they  wanted  to  buy.  Donald,  you  tell  us. 
Donald:  They  asked  their  mother  if  they  could  have  some 
money  to  buy  some  toys.  They  looked  at  some  dolls  in  a store 
window.  One  had  a yellow  dress.  Another  had  a green  dress 
and  red  hair. 

Leonard:  Dick  decided  to  get  some  cars  for  a set. 

Marion:  Jane  wanted  a doll  with  a green  dress. 

Peter:  Dick  gave  the  man  their  money  and  they  went  home. 

Note:  Several  children  told  the  story  individually  before 
the  period  closed.  In  periods  that  followed,  the  toy  shop  was 
discussed  in  detail  and  the  toys  identified. 


Practice 

To  extend  and  enrich  children’s  oral  vocabulary,  play  guess- 
ing games  requiring  a description  of  details  in  the  pictures. 
For  example,  one  child  describes  a toy  by  color,  shape,  size, 
and  use,  and  the  other  children  find  it  in  one  of  the  pictures. 

To  give  practice  in  recalling  details,  have  children  close  their 
books  and  tell  about  the  toys  they  saw:  what  color  the  cars  were; 
what  color  the  dolls’  dresses  were,  etc.  Then  have  the  pupils 
open  their  books  to  verify  and  correct  their  impressions. 

Note:  Further  memory  training  may  be  provided  by  such 
activities  as  the  following: 

Expose  for  a few  seconds  two  or  three  toys  on  a table.  Then 
cover  the  toys  with  a cloth  and  ask  the  children  what  they 
saw.  Increase  the  number  of  objects  until  the  children  can 
develop  a memory  span  of  five  or  six  objects. 


Enriching 

oral 

vocabulary 


Recalling 

details 
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Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  “A  Penny  to  Spend,”  from  Sally 

stones  Does  It,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 

Note:  In  the  book  Sally  Does  It,  there  are  nineteen  stories 
designed  to  be  read  or  told  to  children  at  kindergarten,  first- 
and  second-grade  levels.  The  heroine  of  the  book  is  none 
other  than  Sally,  the  “Baby”  of  the  Dick  and  Jane  family, 
whose  antics  contribute  color  and  humor  to  the  Pre-Primers, 
Primer,  and  Book  One  of  the  Basic  Readers. 

Sally  Does  It  is  an  excellent  collection  of  stories  to  have 
in  classrooms  for  sheer  entertainment  and  as  a stimulus  to 
language  activities.  It  will  tie  in  directly  with  the  Basic  Pre- 
Primer  and  Primer  stories,  since  several  of  these  stories  are 
adapted  from  this  book. 


Page  9 

general  aims:  T o develop  recognition  of  the  colors  red,  blue,  and  yellow;  to 
promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  movements. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Display  pages  8 and  9 and  say:  “Look  at  this  page  again 
(page  8).  Can  you  find  a red  ball  in  the  toy  store  pictures? 
“Do  you  see  it  on  this  side  of  the  book?”  Indicate  page  9. 
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“Put  your  finger  on  it.  It  is  red  here,  too.  What  shape  is  it?” 
{Round.) 

“Now  look  for  a blue  top  in  the  toy  store.”  Have  the  pupils 
find  the  top  on  page  8 and  note  that  it  is  blue  on  page  9,  too. 
Identify  the  yellow  truck  similarly. 


Guided 

study 


Using  the  Book 

“A  ball  is  easy  to  draw.  Let  us  practice  with  our  fingers. 
Put  your  finger  here.”  Indicate  the  left  side  of  the  broken-line 
drawing  of  the  ball  at  the  immediate  right  of  the  colored  circle. 
“Now  trace  around  the  ball  with  your  finger.”  Then  have  the 
children  trace  around  the  other  two  broken-line  figures  of  balls. 

Similarly,  have  the  children  trace  over  the  broken  lines  of 
the  top,  commenting  on  the  need  for  care  in  tracing  the  point 
of  the  top.  Ask,  “How  many  wheels  has  a truck?  How  many 
do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  shape  are  the  wheels?  Yes, 
they  are  round,  just  like  the  ball.  That  is  the  way  the  ball  looks 
when  we  can  see  only  one  side  of  it.  The  pictures  of  wheels 
and  of  balls  look  about  the  same.” 


Independent 

work 


Have  pupils  take  from  their  crayon  boxes  the  three  colors 
to  be  used.  Direct  them  to  trace  around  each  figure  first  and 
then  color  it  lightly  from  left  to  right.  Inspect  each  child’s  work 
to  note  the  degree  of  eye-and-hand  coordination  exhibited  by 
the  tracing  and  by  his  ability  to  stay  within  the  lines  when 
coloring. 


Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 


To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words  spin  and  roll , show 
other  things  that  will  spin  like  a top;  for  example,  a paper 
plate.  Demonstrate  the  difference  in  spin  and  roll. 

Describe  how  a ball  rolls  along  the  floor  and  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  throwing  a ball,  bouncing  a ball , and  tossing  a ball. 

Compare  the  different  kinds  of  roundness  represented  in  toys. 
Have  pupils  handle  real  toys,  such  as  balls,  drums,  etc.,  to 
sense  the  differences  in  the  roundness  of  the  various  objects. 

Show  other  things  that  are  round  like  a ball,  round  like  a 
plate  or  a wheel,  and  round  like  a drum. 

Eye-and-hand  To  give  practice  in  coordination  of  eye  and  hand  movements, 
coordination  SUpply  the  children  with  cardboard  patterns  of  toys  to  trace 
and  color  or  hectographed  outlines  of  toys  to  be  colored. 
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Recognizing  To  develop  recognition  of  colors,  display  various  colored 
colors  objects.  Using  pieces  of  different  colored  paper  as  samples, 

ask,  “What  color  is  this  paper?  Find  something  that  is  the 
same  color  as  this.”  Distribute  squares  or  circles  of  colored 
paper  and  have  children  organize  them  in  columns— one  color 
to  a column.  Watch  for  and  record  evidences  of  color  blindness. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  Take  a color  walk,  asking  children  to  point  out  colors  of 

excursions  flowers,  birds,  etc.  City  children  may  observe  colors  of  street- 

cars, buildings,  etc.  On  their  return,  pupils  may  make  scrap- 
books of  pictures  or  cut-outs  of  the  things  they  saw.  Pictures 
may  be  labeled  “a  yellow  leaf,”  a “red  building,”  etc. 


Page  10 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  habit  of  left-to-right  eye  movement ; to  pro- 
mote the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences  in 
contour  and  the  ability  to  classify  and  generalize. 
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Note:  The  idea  of  general  classes  of  objects  is  introduced 
on  page  10:  A top  and  a ball  can  both  go  around;  but  the  top 
spins,  and  the  ball  rolls.  A truck  and  a boat  can  both  go;  but 
the  truck  goes  on  land , and  the  boat  goes  on  water.  A boat 
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and  an  airplane  can  both  go;  but  the  boat  goes  on  water,  and 
the  airplane  goes  in  the  air.  An  engine  and  a caboose  are 
both  parts  of  a train;  but  the  engine  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
train,  and  the  caboose  is  at  the  end. 

Preliminary  Development 

Place  on  a table  a ball,  top,  toy  truck,  boat,  airplane,  and 
engine.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  each  toy  can  go. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Row  1:  Say,  “In  the  first  row  I see  things  that  can  go  around. 

stu<*y  Start  here  to  look  at  them.  (Indicate  left-hand  side.)  Look  at 

the  whole  row  of  pictures.  Are  they  all  alike?  Put  your  finger 
on  the  one  that  is  different.  How  does  the  top  go  around?”  If 
pupils  can  count  to  seven,  have  them  find  out  “how  many 
things  are  alike.” 

Row  2:  “Everything  in  the  next  row  can  go.  They  are  alike 
in  that  way.  What  is  different  in  this  row?  How  is  it  different 
from  trucks  in  the  way  it  goes?” 

Row  3:  “Everything  in  this  row  can  go,  too.  Put  your  finger 
on  the  one  that  is  different.  What  is  it?  Yes,  and  the  ones 
alike  are  boats.” 

Row  4:  “This  last  row  shows  parts  of  a train.  What  part  of  the 

train  is  this?”  (Engine.)  “The  engines  all  look ” 

(Alike.)  “The  caboose  looks ” (Different.)  “The  en- 

gine is  what  part  of  a train?”  (Beginning  or  front.)  “The 
caboose  is  what  part?”  (The  end  or  last  part.) 

Independent  Give  directions  to  the  children  to  draw  a ring  or  frame  of 

work  red,  blue,  or  yellow  around  the  thing  that  is  different  in  each 

row.  The  rows  of  objects  may  be  colored  if  desired. 

Related  Practice 

Generalizing  To  give  practice  in  making  generalizations,  classify  toys 
under  such  heads  as  toys  that  can  go,  toys  that  make  a noise, 
toy  animals,  toy  people,  and  toy  machines. 

Comparing  To  promote  children’s  ability  to  make  comparisons,  follow 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  Related  Practice  section  on  page  42 
of  this  Guidebook.  Toys  may  be  used  instead  of  pictures. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Having  a Start  a toy  collection,  making  a special  exhibit  of  mechanical 

toy  exhibit  toys  that  gQ  exhibit  can  be  used  again  with  pages  16 

and  17  of  Before  We  Read. 


Page  11 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences 

in  left-to-right  arrangement;  to  give  practice  in  scrutinizing 
from  left  to  right.  ( The  tendency  toward  complete  reversals, 
illustrated  by  the  confusion  of  words  on  and  no  or  saw  and  was, 
is  tested  in  this  lesson.The  teacher  should  record  any  tendency 
toward  such  reversals.) 


Using  the  Book 

Have  pupils  name  the  toys  in  the  top  picture  at  the  left  of  the 
page.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  top  comes  first  and  the 
ball  second.  Then  have  pupils  study  the  pictures  on  the  right 
side  of  the  page,  noting  the  objects  pictured  and  their  arrange- 
ment. Compare  each  picture  on  the  right  with  that  of  the  top 
and  the  ball.  When  pupils  find  a picture  exactly  like  the  first 
one  on  the  left  side  of  the  page,  direct  them  to  draw  a line  from 
left  to  right  connecting  the  two  pictures  that  are  alike.  Repeat 
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this  procedure  for  each  of  the  other  pictures  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  page.  Pupils  may  color  the  matching  pairs  of  pictures. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 
similarity  in 
arrangement 


To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  similarity  in  arrange- 
ment, provide  pictures  of  two  kinds  of  toy  figures  or  cut-outs. 
Direct  children  to  place  two  of  the  pictures  on  the  left  side  of 
their  desks  and  then  have  them  match  this  arrangement  on  the 
right  side  directly  opposite  the  first  pictures.  For  example: 

a car  and  a boat  a car  and  a boat 

a boat  and  a car  a boat  and  a car 

two  boats  two  boats 


Page  12 

general  aims:  The  aims  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  page  8.  ( This  story 
provides  background  for  the  pages  which  follow.) 


Preliminary  Development 

Have  pupils  survey  the  four  pictures  and  lead  them  to  dis- 
cover that  the  doll  is  the  one  Jane  bought  in  the  picture  story 
on  page  8. 
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Using  the  Book 


G uided 
picture 
study 


Distribute  the  books  and  encourage  pupils  to  discuss  the 
story  sequence  as  represented  by  each  picture. 

Picture  1:  Ask,  “What  do  you  think  Jane  is  making?  What  is 
Spot  doing?  Is  he  helping  Jane?  What  do  you  think  Jane  is 
going  to  do  with  the  block?” 


Picture  2:  Discuss  what  Jane  is  making  with  the  blocks  now. 
“What  piece  of  furniture  has  she  already  made?  Where  is  Spot, 
and  what  is  he  doing?” 


Pictures  3 and  4:  “What  pieces  of  furniture  has  Jane  made 
for  her  doll  house?  How  do  you  think  the  blocks  were  knocked 
down  in  Picture  4?  Do  you  think  Spot  meant  to  knock  the  doll 
house  down?  What  was  he  trying  to  do?” 

Narrative  Keep  in  mind  the  standards  of  excellence  for  storytelling  as 

interpretation  gjveri  on  page  31  of  this  Guidebook.  Notice  what  progress 
pupils  are  making  in  command  of  sentence  forms,  in  ability  to 
follow  a sequence,  and  in  including  details  in  their  narration. 


C orr elated  Activities 


Construction 

activities 


Making 

dolls 


Extending 

concepts 


The  play-activity  period  may  be  used  in  making  a large  doll 
house  from  blocks,  boxes,  or  crates.  Provide  a doll  to  be  kept 
in  the  doll  house.  Pupils  may  make  a chair,  bed,  and  table  for 
the  doll  from  blocks  or  boxes.  Curtains  and  rugs  may  be  added. 
The  children  may  arrange  the  furniture  in  different  ways.  Em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  doll  house  must  be  kept  in  order. 

If  children  are  interested,  small  doll  houses  may  be  made 
from  cardboard  or  boxes.  Some  children  may  wish  to  construct 
log  cabins,  using  clothespins  for  logs. 

The  children  may  make  rag  dolls  from  stockings,  paper  dolls 
from  magazine  pictures,  and  clothespin  dolls.  Make  simple 
clothing  from  pieces  of  cloth  or  crepe  paper  and  hats  from 
acorn  cups  or  nutshells. 

If  pupils  show  any  tendency  toward  selfishness  and  unwill- 
ingness to  share  toys  with  the  other  boys  and  girls,  lead  them  to 
see  that  sharing  toys  is  more  fun  than  keeping  toys  to  themselves 
and  playing  alone.  The  discussion  of  sharing  and  fair  play  may 
be  extended  by  reading  to  the  children  such  books  as  T he  Secret 
of  the  Ancient  Oak,  by  Wolo,  and  Fair  Play,  by  Munro  Leaf. 
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Page  13 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 
ments. (The  forms  on  this  page  resemble  letters , but  the  con- 
tent of  the  page  is  drawn  from  the  picture  story  on  page  12.) 


Using  the 


Guided  Recall  that  on  page  12  Jane  was  playing  with  blocks.  Distrib- 

study  ute  the  books  and  turn  to  page  13.  Say,  “At  the  top  of  this  page 

we  see  some  furniture  Jane  made  for  her  dolls.  What  did  she 
use  to  make  it?”  Have  children  name  and  discuss  the  pieces 
of  furniture  Jane  made.  Use  the  terms  head  of  bed  and  foot  of 
bed  in  the  discussion  and  have  children  locate  each  by  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  doll. 


Independent  Call  attention  to  the  broken-line  pictures  in  the  lower  sec- 
worft  tion  of  the  page  and  have  each  pupil  trace  along  the  dotted 

lines,  first  with  his  finger  and  then  with  a crayon.  Inspect  each 
child’s  work  to  note  the  degree  of  eye-and-hand  coordination. 


Related  Practice 

Eye-and-hand  To  give  further  practice  in  eye-and-hand  coordination,  have 
coordination  children  draw,  tear,  or  make  free-hand  cut-outs  similar  to  the 
figures  on  page  13. 
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Page  14 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  likenesses  and  differences 

in  left-to-right  arrangements;  to  give  practice  in  scrutinizing 
from  left  to  right.  (Page  11  tested  only  complete  reversals , such 
as  occur  in  the  confusion  of  no  and  on.  This  page  introduces 
partial  reversals , as  illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  groups  in  the  first  row.) 
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Note:  In  each  row  the  first  picture  is  the  model  to  be 
matched.  Notice  the  heavy  black  line  that  separates  it  from 
the  others.  Each  row  contains  one  completely  reversed  group 
and  one  partially  reversed,  as  well  as  one  matched  group. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Say  to  the  pupils,  “Look  at  the  top  row  of  pictures.  There 

study  are  four  pictures  in  this  row.  Each  picture  has  how  many 

chairs?  Look  at  the  two  chairs  in  the  first  picture  of  this  row. 
Now  put  your  finger  on  the  other  picture  in  which  the  chairs 
are  turned  just  the  same  way.”  Study  the  last  three  rows  as 
directed  above.  Do  not  call  attention  to  the  reversals  but  ask 
pupils  to  look  for  the  picture  that  matches  the  first  one.  Have 
the  children  go  back  and  mark  the  matching  pictures  indepen- 
dently. Check  the  work  carefully,  keep  a record  of  the  errors 
made,  and  provide  additional  practice  as  needed. 
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Related  Practice 

Noting  To  promote  the  habit  of  noting  the  position  of  objects,  ar- 

oVob°ects  range  profile  pictures  in  the  pocket  chart.  Include  one  picture 

that  matches  the  first,  one  completely  reversed,  and  one  inter- 
nally reversed,  as  on  page  14.  Have  children  find  the  matching 
pair.  Use  pictures  of  cars,  boats,  etc.  Pupils  may  also  match 
rows  of  hectographed  figures  similar  to  those  on  page  14. 


Page  15 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  internal  detail. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  a picture  of  a house,  such  as  is 
shown  on  page  15.  Call  attention  to  the  chimney,  pointed  roof, 
window,  and  door  and  have  pupils  name  and  point  to  each. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Row  1:  Call  attention  to  the  first  house  in  the  first  row.  Bring 

study  out  the  fact  that  the  house  has  a door,  a window,  and  a pointed 

roof.  Proceed  to  the  right.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  that  one 
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house  has  no  window.  Say,  “It  is  not  like  other  houses.  It 
is  different.  It  has  no  window  at  all.” 

Row  2:  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  have  a 
chimney  and  that  it  is  on  the  left  side.  Call  attention  to  the 
positions  of  the  window  and  the  door  in  the  first  house.  Then 
lead  children  to  examine  the  houses  from  left  to  right  and  to 
discover  that  in  the  third  house  the  door  and  window  are 
reversed.  Have  children  describe  how  this  house  is  different. 
Rows  3 and  4:  Guide  the  study  as  suggested  above,  leading 
pupils  to  note  that  in  Row  3 the  second  house  has  a window 
with  no  crossbars;  in  Row  4 the  last  house  has  a pointed  arch 
over  the  door. 

Independent  Direct  the  pupils  to  look  again  at  the  rows  of  houses.  Tell 

worlt  them  to  draw  a ring  or  frame  around  the  house  that  is  different. 


Related  Practice 

On  the  blackboard  draw  a large  house  with  windows,  doors, 
and  a chimney.  While  the  children  close  their  eyes  change  a 
part  of  the  house.  The  children  are  to  discover  what  change 
was  made. 


Recalling 

details 


Noting 

differences 


Use  pictures  for  matching  games  either  in  the  pocket  chart 
or  on  the  pupils’  desks.  Make  one  picture  different  in  some 
respect.  For  example,  one  toy  engine  or  truck  may  have  a 
different  kind  of  window.  A toy,  such  as  a drum  or  a ball,  may 
differ  as  to  internal  design.  The  pictures  on  pages  10  and  11  of 
Before  We  Read  may  be  used  for  patterns. 

Pupils  may  build  with  blocks  or  draw  rows  of  houses  which 
are  all  alike  except  one.  Then  they  may  ask  other  pupils  to 
find  the  house  that  is  different  in  each  row. 


Correlated  Activities 

Playing  During  free-activity  periods  introduce  simple  toy-games, 

games  such  as  beanbag  and  ring  toss,  that  children  can  play  together. 

Before  starting  a game,  discuss  its  rules  and  the  need  for  taking 
turns  and  following  rules  if  everyone  is  to  have  fun. 

Hearing  Children  will  enjoy  hearing:  The  Adventure  of  Jack  Nine- 

stones  pins,  by  Esther  Averill;  Little  Wooden  Doll,  by  Margery  Bian- 

co; “Building,”  by  Dorothy  Baruch;  “The  Block  Tower,”  by 
Maud  Lindsay,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella. 
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Page  16 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  note  likenesses  and  differences  in 
form  regardless  of  color;  to  extend  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Help  pupils  find  page  16  and  lead  them  to  recall  that  Dick 
bought  this  train  at  the  toy  store.  Ask  whether  the  train  is 
going  toward  the  right  or  the  left.  Then  point  to  the  hopper 
car  on  the  lower  part  of  the  page  and  ask  pupils  what  car  this 
is;  lead  them  to  describe  it  and  discuss  its  use.  Next  identify 
the  caboose  and  have  pupils  describe  it,  telling  how  it  is  like 
and  how  it  is  different  from  the  hopper  car.  In  like  manner 
identify  and  discuss  the  other  cars— flatcar,  boxcar,  tender, 
engine,  and  tank  car. 

Using  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  name  the  colors  of  the  cars  in  Dick’s  train, 
going  from  left  to  right.  Have  them  find  a car  like  each  of  the 
cars  in  Dick’s  train  and  color  it  to  match. 

Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Tell  or  read  the  stories  I Like  Trains,  by  Catherine  Wooley, 

stones  and  Railroad  ABC,  by  Denison  Budd. 
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Page  17 

general  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  identify  likenesses  and  differences 
in  form  and  arrangement;  to  give  practice  in  scrutinizing  from 
left  to  right. 


Note:  The  mental  habits  and  work  techniques  required  in 
this  exercise  are  comparable  to  the  techniques  required  to 
discover  matching  words  in  two  columns.  The  three-car  seg- 
ments of  the  train  resemble  three-letter  words.  The  shapes  of 
the  cars  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cars  must  be  noted. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Begin  with  the  first  picture  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 

stu<*y  column.  Have  pupils  name  the  cars  in  order  from  left  to 

right,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  flatcar  comes  first, 
the  tank  car  second,  and  the  boxcar  third.  Then  say,  “We  want 
to  find  three  cars  in  the  right-hand  column  that  are  just  like 
these  three.  Look  at  the  first  picture.  Is  the  first  car  like  the 
first  car  in  our  picture?”  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  it  is 
a caboose  instead  of  a flatcar.  Then  ask  them  to  look  down 
the  column  at  each  first  car  until  they  find  one  like  the  first 
car  in  the  first  picture.  When  they  have  found  it,  have  them 
look  at  the  second  car  and  see  if  it  is  like  the  second  car  in  the 
first  picture.  Then  have  them  look  at  the  third  car.  When 
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they  have  found  a picture  with  three  cars  just  like  the  three 
cars  in  the  first  picture,  ask  them  to  draw  a line  from  left  to 
right  to  connect  the  two  groups. 

Independent  When  the  pupils  understand  the  procedure,  ask  them  to 
wo\k  draw  lines  to  connect  the  other  pictures  in  the  first  column 

with  similar  pictures  in  the  second  column.  Check  carefully  to 
find  out  which  pupils  are  unable  to  make  the  visual  discrimina- 
tions necessary  and  provide  additional  practice  as  needed, 
using  page  17  as  a pattern. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  additional  practice  in  noting  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences, show  a large  cut-out  of  a flatcar.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at 
page  17  and  find  a car  like  it.  Then  ask  them  to  put  a cross 
under  the  car.  Have  them  find  other  flatcars  and  put  a cross 
under  them.  The  exercise  could  be  continued  with  the  boxcar. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  The  various  cars  may  be  arranged  in  designs  and  used  as 

friezes  friezes  for  the  blackboard  or  to  decorate  the  playhouse. 


Evaluating  Abilities 

In  addition  to  evaluating  growth  in  attitudes  and  abilities  as 
suggested  in  Unit  I,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  check  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  note  likenesses  and  differences,  since  this  is  one  of 
the  basic  skills  in  learning  to  read. 

Evaluation  of  progress  may  be  made  through  observing  the 
responses  to  certain  exercise  pages  in  Before  We  Read,  as  in- 
dicated on  the  check  list  below: 

1.  Does  the  pupil  recognize  likenesses  and  differences: 

in  size  or  shape?  (Check  pages  3,  5,  10,  16.) 
in  left-to-right  arrangement?  (Check  pages  11,  14,  17.) 
in  internal  detail?  (Check  pages  15,  17.) 

2.  Does  pupil  tend  to  make  reversals?  (Check  pages  6, 1 1, 14.) 

Note:  Any  child  who  shows  unusual  difficulty  in  visual 
discrimination  or  who  shows  a tendency  toward  reversals 
should  be  given  an  eye  examination  and  should  be  referred 
to  a reading  clinic,  if  possible. 
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Page  18 

general  aims:  To  promote  understanding  and  use  of  the  terms  top,  middle, 

and  bottom. 


Preliminary  Development 

Let  the  children  direct  each  other  to  place  real  toys  on  speci- 
fied shelves  (top,  middle,  and  bottom)  of  a three-shelf  book- 
case or  cupboard.  If  clay  figures  have  been  modeled,  use  these. 

On  heavy  paper  make  a line  sketch  of  a cupboard  with  three 
shelves.  Make  toy  objects  out  of  cardboard.  Have  the  children 
play  a game  by  fastening  the  toys  to  the  “shelves”  with  thumb- 
tacks, according  to  oral  directions  given  by  the  teacher. 

Using  the  Book 

Locate  the  three  shelves  of  the  cupboard  ( the  top  shelf , the 
middle  shelf,  the  bottom  shelf).  Give  such  oral  directions  as 
“Put  the  boat  on  the  top  shelf.”  Direct  children  to  draw  a 
line  from  each  toy  to  the  appropriate  shelf  in  the  cupboard. 

Correlated  Activities 

Playing  Make  handkerchief  toys,  using  the  words  top,  middle,  and 

games  bottom  in  giving  directions.  See  Out  of  a Handkerchief,  by 

F.  E.  Jacobs,  for  directions. 
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Page  19 

general  aims:  To  test  auditory  acuity  and  articulation. 
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Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  should  tell  children  the  names  of  the  objects  in 
the  pictures:  turkey,  turtle;  rattle,  rabbit;  track,  block;  pig, 
dog;  bell,  doll;  top,  cup;  chicken,  kitten;  boat,  bird;  drum, 
dress.  She  may  say,  “Look  at  the  first  box.  This  is  a picture 
of  a turkey.  Let’s  all  say  it.”  After  children  say  the  word 
turkey,  continue  with  “This  is  a picture  of  a turtle.”  In  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  the  objects  pictured  on  the  page  the 
teacher  should  speak  clearly  but  should  avoid  overemphasis  of 
any  sound. 


Using  the  Book 

Testing  After  each  object  has  been  identified,  say,  “Look  at  this  box” 

“discrimination  anC^  P0*nt  t0  ^rst  ^OX  at  ^ will  saY  t^ie  name  of  one 

of  these  animals.  Draw  a ring  around  the  one  I name.”  Follow 
the  same  procedure  with  the  remaining  boxes  on  the  page. 
The  teacher  should  check  each  child’s  work  immediately  and 
keep  a record  of  errors. 


T esting 
articulation 


Use  this  page  as  an  individual  test  of  ability  to  hear  and  ar- 
ticulate sounds  as  described  on  page  51  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Related  Practice 

Describing  For  language  practice  have  a pupil  describe  a picture  on 

pictures  page  19  in  riddle  form,  telling  its  size,  shape,  use,  etc.  Have 

the  other  pupils  guess  what  picture  was  described. 

Evaluating  Test  Results 

Careful  study  of  the  pupil’s  responses  to  this  and  other 
auditory  test  pages  (pages  7,  19,  35,  and  47  of  Before  We  Read ) 
will  help  the  teacher  to  determine  which  pupils  are  lacking  in 
auditory  acuity.  Pupils  who  continue  to  make  the  wrong  re- 
sponse should  be  recommended  for  a hearing  test.  They 
should  also  be  seated  in  the  front  of  the  room,  and  special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  they  hear  spoken  direc- 
tions. Such  special  arrangements,  however,  should  be  made 
unobtrusively  so  that  the  child  is  not  pointed  out  as  being 
“different.”  Sensitive  children  often  refrain  from  admitting 
difficulty  in  hearing  or  seeing  in  order  to  escape  being  labeled 
as  different  from  their  classmates.  From  time  to  time  the 
auditory  tests  may  be  repeated  with  pupils  who  have  previously 
evidenced  weakness. 

Teachers  may  also  wish  to  note  whether  a child  with  good 
general  auditory  acuity  repeatedly  confuses  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain letters  such  as  d and  t.  Additional  auditory  practice  on 
these  confused  sounds  should  then  be  provided. 

Culminating  Activities 

If  children  have  made  toys  or  have  brought  unusual  or  in- 
teresting toys  to  school,  a toy  exhibit  might  be  arranged  at  this 
time.  Children  may  wish  to  invite  boys  and  girls  from  other 
rooms  to  see  the  exhibit.  If  so,  discuss  how  the  invitation 
should  be  made,  how  the  guests  should  be  greeted,  and  what 
other  entertainment,  if  any,  should  be  provided. 

Read  stories  about  toys,  such  as:  The  Toy  Shop,  by  Maud 
Lindsay;  A Tale  of  Whoa,  by  Muriel  Cooke;  Little  Engine,  by 
Watty  Piper;  suitable  poems  include  “The  Toy  Shop,”  by 
Rachel  Field,  from  Taxis  and  Toadstools;  and  “The  Duel,” 
by  Eugene  Field,  in  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 

Lead  pupils  to  recall  the  two  picture  stories  in  this  unit  and 
make  plans  for  dramatizing  them.  Each  child  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  his  ideas  for  the  dramatization. 


Having 
a toy  exhibit 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Dramatizing 

stories 


Unit  III — Work  and  Play  at  Home 


Content  of  the  Unit 

In  the  next  group  of  pages  (20-27)  interest  is  centered  on 
“Work  and  Play  at  Home.”  In  the  picture  on  page  20  Mother 
and  Jane  are  seen  at  the  store  buying  vegetables.  Page  21 
presents  a picture  story  dealing  with  preparing  and  eating  a 
meal  at  home.  A later  picture  story  (page  24)  shows  Father 
and  Dick  getting  ready  for  Halloween.  The  exercise  pages 
deal  with  familiar  objects  used  in  the  home. 


Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

During  conversation  periods  have  children  discuss  how  their 
families  work  and  play  together;  how  children  help  their 
mothers  and  fathers;  and  how  their  mothers  and  fathers  help 
them. 


Correlated  Activities 

Exploring  the  The  unit  theme  may  be  extended  by  excursions  to  such 
community  points  of  interest  as  markets,  stores,  orchards,  or  fields  where 
crops  are  being  planted  or  harvested. 


Making 

friezes 


Building 
a playhouse 


During  the  social-studies  period  discuss  in  detail  the  work 
and  play  activities  that  go  on  in  a home  during  one  day.  Then 
have  the  pupils  make  friezes,  such  as  “My  Mother’s  Day  of 
Work  and  Play,”  “My  Father’s  Day,”  “My  Day  from  Morning 
to  Night,”  to  record  these  activities  in  sequence. 

While  studying  about  work  and  play  at  home,  the  children 
may  build  and  furnish  a playhouse.  Tables  and  chairs  may  be 
made  from  orange  crates;  vases  from  cans,  bottles,  or  jars;  and 
individual  flower  pots  from  eggshells.  Inexpensive  materials 
may  be  used  for  making  place  mats  or  doilies. 
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Page  20 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea  in  a picture; 

to  note  details  and  to  see  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea; 
to  make  inferences  from  picture  clues;  to  promote  facility  in 
expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  20  and  stimulate  discussion  of  the  picture. 
Lead  children  to  identify  Jane,  Mother,  and  the  grocery  clerk 
and  establish  the  fact  that  Mother  and  Jane  have  come  to  the 
grocery  to  buy  things  to  eat.  Encourage  comments  about  the 
fruits  and  vegetables:  that  they  are  clean,  fresh,  etc. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  give  children  the  opportunity  to 

P$twdyC  examine  the  picture  carefully.  Then  ask  children  to  tell  what 

is  happening  now  and  what  may  have  happened  before.  In 
this  connection  note  what  Mother,  Jane,  and  the  clerk  are 
doing  and  what  they  may  have  done  previously. 

Have  the  children  identify  the  following  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  picture:  apples,  bananas,  lemons,  watermelon, 
oranges;  beets,  string  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery, 
radishes,  corn,  pumpkins,  lettuce. 
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Call  attention  to  the  similarities  and  differences  in  size, 
color,  and  shape  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  example, 
say  to  the  children,  “I  see  two  foods  that  are  round  and  that 
are  orange  in  color.  The  large  ones  are  . . . (pumpkins);  the 
small  ones  are  . . . (oranges).” 

Narrative  After  the  picture  story  has  been  fully  discussed,  ask  individ- 

mterpretation  uaj  children  to  tell  the  story  orally.  In  their  narrations  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  italicized  words  given  on  the  previous 
page,  as  well  as  such  words  as  pay,  money,  cart,  package, 
sack,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 


Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  give  practice  in  identifying  objects  from  oral  descrip- 

objects  tions,  the  teacher  might  have  children  look  at  the  picture  on 

page  20  while  she  describes  one  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables 
shown:  “I  am  thinking  of  something  long.  It  is  green,  and 
it  is  thin.  What  is  it?”  When  children  guess  “beans”  have  them 
point  to  the  string  beans  in  the  picture.  Continue  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

scrapbooks 


Building 
a food  store 


Encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  pictures  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  to  collect  them  in  a scrapbook.  The  teacher  may  help  the 
children  classify  the  foods  as  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Help  the  children  plan  and  construct  a food  store.  The 
counters  and  display  cases  may  be  made  from  orange  crates 
or  cardboard  boxes.  Magazine  pictures  of  foods,  fruits  and 
vegetables  modeled  from  clay  or  plasticine  or  pictures  of  foods 
cut  from  colored  paper  may  be  used  in  the  display  cases. 


Dramatic  The  food  store  may  be  used  as  a setting  for  teaching  proper 

procedure  and  behavior  in  buying  and  selling.  During  the 
language  period  dramatize  what  Mother  and  the  storekeeper 
may  have  said  in  the  “story”  on  page  20  of  Before  We  Read. 

Children  may  profit  socially  and  emotionally  by  having  a 
feeling  of  assurance  in  buying  and  selling  situations.  Encour- 
age them  to  discuss  what  the  clerk  may  say  when  he  sees  a 
customer;  how  the  customer  may  respond;  how  to  ask  for  a 
desired  article;  how  to  proceed  in  selecting;  and  when  to  pay. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence ; to 

note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

This  is  the  first  lesson  in  the  “Work  and  Play  at  Home”  unit 
that  introduces  specifically  the  ideas  of  working  and  helping. 

Hold  a book  so  that  all  children  can  see  page  21.  Allow  time 
for  pupils  to  get  the  general  idea  of  the  picture  story  and  to 
comment  on  it.  Lead  children  to  see  that  Jane  is  helping 
Mother.  Call  attention  to  where  the  story  happens.  (In  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room.) 

the  Book 

Pictures  1 and  2:  “The  last  time  we  talked  about  Mother  and 
Jane,  where  were  they?”  “Mother  bought  some  things  that  are 
in  the  first  two  pictures.  What  are  they? 

“When  we  see  a kitchen,  we  usually  think  of  work.  What 
kind  of  work?”  (Mother’s  work— cooking,  getting  dinner,  wash- 
ing dishes,  ironing  clothes,  etc.)  “What  kind  of  work  are 
Mother  and  Jane  doing?  How  is  Jane  helping  Mother?  After 
the  carrots  are  washed  clean,  Mother  will  probably  cook  them 


Using 

Guided 

picture 

study 
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on  the  stove  Mother  and  Jane  are  dressed  for  work  in  the 
kitchen.  What  are  they  wearing?” 

Pictures  3 and  4:  In  the  discussion  of  these  pictures  lead 
children  to  use  such  words  and  phrases  as:  dining  room,  setting 
the  table,  dinner  plate,  bread-and-butter  plate,  water  glass, 
silver— knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  meal,  dinner,  serving,  napkin, 
coffee  pot,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  cups  and  saucers,  salt 
and  pepper  shakers.  Explain  that  cups,  saucers,  etc.,  are  called 
dishes  but  that  each  has  its  own  name,  too. 

“Jane  is  holding  some  forks  and  a spoon  in  her  left  hand. 
Is  she  doing  anything  with  her  right  hand?  What  things  do 
you  see  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate?  On  which  side  is 
the  fork ? The  bread-and-butter  plate?  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a different  room  (the  dining  room);  that  it 
has  different  furniture. 

Lead  children  to  observe  how  neat  the  family  looks  in  each 
picture.  In  the  last  picture  Jane  and  Mother  are  not  wear- 
ing their  aprons;  Dick  is  not  wearing  his  play  sweater;  Father 
is  wearing  his  coat;  and  Baby  is  protected  with  a bib. 

Narrative  _ Have  various  children  tell  the  story,  pointing  out  as  many 

interpretation  cJetails  as  they  can.  Lead  children  to  note  that  there  are  only 
two  coffee  cups  and  to  infer  therefore  that  Father  and  Mother 
will  be  the  only  ones  drinking  coffee.  Ask,  “What  do  you 
think  is  in  Baby’s  mug?  What  do  you  think  Dick  and  Jane  have 
to  drink?”  (For  suggestions  on  guiding  narrative  interpreta- 
tion, see  pages  29  to  31  of  this  Guidebook  and  the  lesson  plans 
for  page  4 in  Unit  I and  page  8 in  Unit  II.) 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


During  the  storytelling  hour  read  to  the  pupils  the  stories 
“Cakes  for  Dinner”  and  “Sleepy  Sally,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by 
Baruch  and  Montgomery;  and  the  poem  “Animal  Crackers,” 
by  Christopher  Morley,  from  Very  Young  Verses. 


Making 

friezes 

Drawing 

pictures 


Pupils  may  make  the  frieze  “My  Mother’s  Day  of  Work  and 
Play.”  (See  suggestions  on  page  75  of  this  Guidebook.) 

The  children  may  make  a series  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
major  incidents  in  the  preparation  of  a vegetable.  For  ex- 
ample, say,  “I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a story  about  a head 
of  lettuce.”  Show  pictures  of  someone  buying  the  lettuce,  car- 
rying it  home,  cutting  it  up,  and  putting  it  on  a salad  plate. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 

ments; to  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  words  left  and  right; 
to  give  memory  training. 


Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  may  set  a small  table  in  the  classroom,  having 
the  children  pay  particular  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  dinner  plate,  bread-and-butter  plate.  When 
pupils  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  pattern,  the  teacher 
may  have  the  children  close  their  eyes  while  she  removes  one 
of  the  objects.  Then  have  children  tell  which  object  is  missing. 
Later,  have  individual  children  set  the  table  from  memory. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  encourage  discussion  of  each  object 

study  and  jts  use  as  sjlown  on  page  22.  After  children  have  pointed 

out  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  page,  ask,  “What  two  things 
are  at  the  left  of  the  plate?  At  the  right  of  the  plate?  What  is 
at  the  right  of  the  knife?  At  the  right  of  the  fork?” 

Independent  Have  children  trace  the  broken-line  drawings,  first  with 
wort{  their  fingers  and  then  with  crayons.  The  teacher  should  ex- 

amine each  child’s  work  to  note  eye-and-hand  coordination. 
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In  order  to  test  further  eye-and-hand  coordination,  suggest 
that  pupils  copy  the  table  setting  on  another  piece  of  paper. 
Then  to  test  ability  to  recall,  have  children  close  their  books 
while  they  draw  from  memory  the  arrangement  of  objects 
on  page  22. 


Related  Practice 


Have  the  children  play  games  which  stimulate  them  to 
remember  several  items  in  sequence.  For  example: 

1.  Arrange  a group  of  from  six  to  ten  objects.  Allow  each 
child  to  glance  at  the  objects  and  then  to  tell  what  he  saw. 

2.  Play  a cumulative  game  of  “Follow  the  Leader.”  For  ex- 
ample, a child  runs  to  the  window.  The  teacher  calls  on  an- 
other child,  who  runs  to  the  window  first  and  then  to  the  door. 
The  next  child  runs  to  the  window,  the  door,  and  perhaps  to 
a chair.  Each  child  must  remember  to  do  all  that  the  one 
before  him  has  done  and  then  add  one  thing  more. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  having  a child  name  one  object. 
The  second  child  called  on  names  the  first  item  and  adds  one 
new  item.  Continue  the  game  as  suggested  above,  until  an 
error  is  made,  then  start  with  a new  series  of  words. 

Correlated  Activities 

Dramatic  During  dramatic-play  periods  encourage  pupils  to  practice 

play  setting  a table  with  doll  dishes  or  with  real  dishes  and  silver- 

ware. Several  places  may  be  set,  and  mealtime  conversations 
may  be  dramatized.  Have  some  pupils  play  the  part  of  the 
“family”  and  other  pupils  the  part  of  the  “guests”  and  discuss 
and  dramatize  the  proper  behavior  for  each  of  the  following: 
announcing  that  the  meal  is  ready;  ways  of  greeting  others  at 
the  beginning  of  a meal;  passing  the  food;  conversation  at  the 
table;  use  of  polite  words  and  phrases,  such  as  “please,”  “ex- 
cuse me,”  “thank  you”;  and  being  excused  from  the  table. 


Memory 

training 


Informal 

discussion 


Construction 

activities 


By  referring  back  to  page  21  attention  may  be  directed  to 
ways  of  setting  a table  attractively.  For  example,  the  use  of 
flowers  as  table  decorations  may  be  discussed  and  the  color  of 
dishes  may  be  noted. 

Pupils  may  make  table  runners  and  doilies  and  paint  de- 
signs on  them;  or  paper  napkins  and  paper  tablecloths  may 
be  decorated  with  crayons  or  paper  cut-outs. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  classify  and  generalize. 


Preliminary  Development 


Place  on  a table  several  groups  of  four  or  more  objects.  In 
each  group  all  but  one  of  the  objects  should  be  identical.  How- 
ever, the  unlike  object  should  be  in  the  same  general  class  as 
the  other  objects;  for  example,  a pencil  with  several  pieces  of 
chalk  (all  something  for  writing);  or  one  colored  piece  of 
chalk  with  several  white  pieces.  Say,  “All  of  these  things  are 
alike  in  some  ways.  How?  How  is  the  one  thing  different?” 
Next  show  “classes”  of  objects,  with  one  object  that  does  not 
belong  in  the  group;  for  example,  a pen,  a pencil,  a crayon, 
and  a toy  or  some  other  object  that  is  out  of  the  class.  Lead 
pupils  to  see  that  they  could  write  with  all  except  the  toy. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Have  pupils  look  at  the  first  box  on  page  23  and  name  the 

study  first  object  (plate)  and  the  second  object  (glass).  Ask,  “How 

are  these  things  alike?”  Lead  pupils  to  note  that  all  the  other 
objects  except  the  cap  are  like  the  plate  and  glass;  that  is, 
they  are  “dishes”  or  used  for  eating  and  drinking.  Say, 
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“The  cap  is  something  to  wear,  not  to  eat  or  drink  from;  so 
the  cap  does  not  belong  with  the  dishes.” 

Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  boxes:  Box  2, 
foods ; so  the  drum  (toy)  does  not  belong.  Box  3,  furniture; 
so  the  rabbit  (animal)  does  not  belong.  Box  4,  clothes;  so  the 
cup  (dish)  does  not  belong.  Box  5,  kitchen  utensils;  so  the 
boat  (toy)  does  not  belong.  Box  6,  toys;  so  the  ear  of  corn 
(food)  does  not  belong. 

Note:  If  pupils  are  immature,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say, 
“There  are  (Box  1)  four  things  to  use  when  eating  or  drink- 
ing and  one  thing  to  wear;  (Box  2)  four  things  to  eat  and  one 
thing  to  play  with;  (Box  3)  four  things  to  put  in  a house  and 
one  outdoor  animal;  (Box  4)  five  things  to  wear  and  one  thing 
to  use  when  drinking;  etc. 

Independent  Direct  the  children  to  draw  a ring  around  the  picture  in 
work  each  group  that  does  not  belong  in  the  group. 

Check  the  work  carefully.  If,  after  the  guidance  suggested 
in  this  developmental  lesson,  the  pupils  reveal  marked  inabil- 
ity to  identify  general  classes,  give  more  time  to  the  type  of 
activity  suggested  in  the  Preliminary  Development. 

Related  Practice 

Perceiving  1.  Have  the  pupils  pair  pictures  of  obviously  related  ob- 

relattonships  jects,  such  as  washboard— soap;  kettle— cover;  pencil— paper; 

needle— thread.  The  exercise  may  be  done  in  the  pocket  chart, 
or  the  pictures  may  be  distributed  in  envelopes  for  the  pupils 
to  organize  on  their  desks. 

2.  Play  such  games  as  “It  makes  me  think  of  something.” 
The  teacher  says,  “A  kitchen  makes  me  think  of  a stove.”  The 
children  in  turn  add  names  of  kitchen  utensils  or  anything  that 
is  associated  with  a kitchen. 

3.  A group  of  objects  or  pictures  that  have  previously  been 
covered  may  be  exposed  for  a few  seconds  and  then  re-covered. 
Have  the  children  tell  what  object  or  objects  did  not  belong 
to  the  group. 

4.  Have  the  children  bring  to  school  magazine  pictures  of 
trees,  flowers,  clothes,  furniture,  etc.  Discuss  how  the  pictures 
may  be  classified  in  certain  general  groups.  Then  help  pupils 
mount  these  pictures  on  large  sheets  of  paper  or  collect  them 
in  a scrapbook.  The  teacher  may  label  each  group. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence ; to 
infer  motives  for  the  behavior  of  story  characters;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  the  Halloween  fun 
that  they  or  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  had  and  ask  what 
they  plan  to  do  this  Halloween.  Lead  pupils  to  distinguish 
between  pranks  that  are  harmless  and  those  that  are  undesir- 
able. If  children  do  not  mention  jack-o’-lanterns,  explain 
what  they  are  or  make  one  at  school. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Display  page  24  and  lead  children  to  note  that  Dick  is  going 

study6  to  t^ie  store  in  this  story  that  Mother  and  Jane  went  to 

when  they  bought  vegetables.  Allow  the  children  to  look  at 
all  the  pictures  and  to  make  comments.  Ask,  “What  holiday  do 
you  think  Dick  is  getting  ready  for?  What  time  of  year  is  it?” 

Picture  1:  Lead  children  to  name  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
shown  in  the  store  window  and  then  ask,  “Why  do  you  suppose 
Dick  is  taking  his  wagon  to  the  store?” 
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Pictures  2 and  3:  Ask,  “What  is  happening  in  these  pictures? 
What  do  you  think  Dick  is  saying  to  the  grocer?  Call  attention 
to  the  size  of  the  pumpkin  and  ask  pupils  how  Dick’s  wagon 
helps  him.  What  is  Spot  doing?  What  color  are  the  leaves? 
How  does  that  help  you  know  it  is  fall?” 

Pictures  4 to  6:  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  how  Father 
is  making  the  jack-o’-lantern.  Lead  them  to  tell  how  he  has 
scooped  out  the  seeds  and  has  carved  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
Then  ask,  “What  is  on  the  plate?  What  do  you  think  Dick 
is  saying?”  Have  children  note  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Father  is  helping 
Dick  have  fun.  Bring  out  that  Father  is  doing  the  carving 
because  the  pumpkin  is  too  hard  for  Dick  to  cut  and  because 
the  knife  is  too  sharp  for  him  to  use. 

Narrative  Several  children  may  tell  the  story  while  keeping  their  books 

interpretation  0pen  ($ee  page  31  of  this  Guidebook  for  standards  of  sentence 
and  story  structure.) 

Have  the  children  use  the  word  Father  rather  than  Daddy , 
since  Father  is  used  in  most  first-grade  readers.  Children 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  use  such  words  as  heavy,  scoop, 
carve,  seeds,  stem,  grin,  teeth,  candle,  etc. 

Ask  children  to  close  their  books  and  tell  the  story  again. 
The  teacher  should  note  individual  pupil’s  ability  to  recall 
important  details  and  the  sequence  of  major  events. 

Related  Practice 

Recalling  To  test  pupils  ability  to  note  and  recall  details,  have  them 

details  close  their  books  and  then  ask  questions  about  the  pictures. 

For  example:  “What  color  is  Dick’s  wagon?  What  color  is  his 
sweater?  What  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  the  store  window?” 

Correlated  Activities 

Construction  Have  the  children  make  masks  from  paper  bags.  Show  them 
activities  how  to  cut  eacj1  gjjg  0£  tjle  kag  so  tjiat  £t  w*p  Jown  over  the 

head.  Then  lightly  mark  in  the  outlines  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth.  Colored  crayons  may  be  used  to  decorate  the  mask. 
If  children  wish,  pieces  of  colored  paper,  yarn,  ruffled  crepe 
paper,  and  braids  made  from  old  stockings  may  be  used  for 
additional  decorations.  When  the  masks  are  completed, 
children  may  wear  them  in  a classroom  parade. 
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general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  likenesses  and  differences 

in  internal  detail. 


1 

vvy 

(° A^ 

Note:  In  these  pictures  the  differences  are  internal.  Children 
may  need  much  practice  to  distinguish  the  inversion  of  forms 
as  presented  in  Rows  1 and  4. 


Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  may  make  a large  figure  of  a pumpkin  from 
orange  paper.  White  circles,  triangles,  and  crescents  with 
varied  tooth  arrangements  may  be  used  for  features.  Fasten  the 
pumpkin  to  the  wall  and  have  the  children  put  on  the  mouth, 
eyes,  and  nose  with  thumbtacks.  For  a model  they  may  use  a 
jack-o’-lantern  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  “On  this  page  we  have  many  jack-o’-lanterns.  How  many 

study  rows  are  there?” 

Row  1:  “What  shape  are  the  eyes?”  (Round  or  circles.)  “What 
shape  are  the  noses?”  ( Three-sided  or  triangles.)  “Now  let  us 
look  at  the  mouths.  Start  from  this  side.  Are  they  all  alike? 
What  is  the  word  we  use  for  something  that  is  not  like  the 
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others?  Yes,  one  jack-o’-lantern  is  different.  All  the  other  jack- 
o’-lanterns  are  happy  and  smiling,  but  this  one  looks  as  if  it 
were  sad  ” 

Row  2:  “All  these  jack-o’-lanterns  look  happy  to  me.  Do  you 
see  anything  that  is  different  about  one  of  them?” 

Row  3:  “I  wonder  if  any  jack-o’-lantern  in  this  row  is  differ- 
entWhen  the  children  find  the  one  that  is  different,  say,  “Yes, 
it  has  a round  nose,”  or  “Its  nose  is  a circle 

Row  4:  “Which  jack-o’-lantern  in  this  row  is  different?” 

Note:  In  the  first  and  last  rows  the  differences  are  inver- 
sions. Sometimes  pupils  in  early  stages  of  reading  confuse 
letters  that  are  inversions,  such  as  p and  b.  If  difficulties  with 
the  inverted  forms  in  Rows  1 and  4 are  encountered,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  prepare  similar  exercises  for  practice  in  detect- 
ing inverted  forms. 

Independent  At  their  desks  the  children  should  restudy  the  page.  Direct 
work  them  to  draw  a ring  around  the  jack-o’-lantern  that  is  different 

in  each  row. 


Related  Practice 

Visual  To  give  further  practice  in  visual  discrimination,  the  activity 

discrimination  suggested  for  the  preliminary  development  may  be  repeated. 

Hectograph  or  place  on  the  blackboard  rows  of  objects, 
with  one  inverted  and  have  pupils  identify  the  one  which  is 
different  from  the  others. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Construction 

activities 

Singing 

songs 


Read  Georgie,  by  Robert  Bright,  and  in  discussion  try  to 
dispel  any  fear  of  ghosts,  noises  of  the  night,  etc.  Children  will 
enjoy  hearing:  “The  Jack-o’-Lantern,”  by  Mabel  G.  La  Rue,  in 
Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella;  and  the  poems  “Black  and 
Gold,”  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  and  “Riddle:  What  Am  I?”  by 
Dorothy  Aldis,  in  Very  Young  Verses. 

Give  the  children  crayons  and  large  circles  of  orange  con- 
struction paper  and  let  them  make  pumpkin  faces. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  use  the  songs  “Witches  Are 
Calling,”  from  New  Music  Horizons,  Second  Book ; “Hallow- 
een,” from  Listen  and  Sing;  and  “Jack-o’-Lanterns,”  from 
Tuning  Up, 
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Page  26 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  similarities  in  shape 
and  size  and  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  movements. 


Using  the  Book 

Preparing  for  Direct  pupils  to  trace  over  the  dotted  lines  that  make  the 
lworken^ent  eYes»  nose>  and  mouth  of  the  jack-o’-lantern,  first  with  fingers 
and  then  with  crayons.  “Now  look  at  the  circles  on  this  side.” 
Indicate  the  column  of  shapes  in  the  left-hand  margin.  “Which 
two  seem  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  eyes  of  the  jack-o’-lantern?” 
Have  children  point  to  the  two  circles  they  think  match  the 
eyes.  Prepare  similarly  for  selecting  the  proper  size  of  the 
nose  and  mouth. 


Independent  Have  the  children  draw  lines  from  the  correct  forms  in  the 
wor * margin  to  the  features  in  the  jack-o’-lantern  face.  The  children 

may  then  color  the  jack-o’-lantern. 

Examine  the  pupils’  work  to  see  which  children  have  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  likenesses  in  size.  Then  make  com- 
ments and  ask  such  questions  as:  “Look  at  the  two  eyes  that 
were  left  over.  They  are  the  same  shape,  but  one  is  too  large 
and  one  is  too  small  for  the  jack-o’-lantern.  Which  one  is  larger 
than  the  two  you  used?  Why  didn’t  you  use  the  other  one?” 
Notice  the  similarity  in  the  triangles  and  bring  out  the  dif- 
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ference  in  size.  In  comparing  the  mouths  that  were  not  used 
encourage  size  and  space  comparisons,  such  as  too  short,  too 
small,  too  narrow. 


Related  Practice 


Comparing  To  give  children  practice  in  comparing  sizes,  cut  out  circles, 
stzes  triangles,  and  crescents  in  various  sizes.  Have  the  pupils  match 

the  cut-outs  by  placing  them  over  the  pumpkin  face  shown  on 
page  26  and  then  over  the  figures  shown  around  the  edge  of 
the  page.  Circles,  squares,  rectangles,  and  triangles  of  different 
sizes  and  colors  may  then  be  given  to  the  children  to  arrange 
in  rows,  beginning  with  the  largest  and  ending  with  the 
smallest. 


Motor  Jigsaw  puzzles  of  various  types  and  degrees  of  complexity 

coordination  may  be  secure(j  or  made  by  the  teacher  or  pupils.  For  example, 
a plain  white  or  colored  piece  of  paper  may  be  cut  up  and 
used  or  pictures  may  be  cut  up  and  reassembled. 


Page  27 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  relationships  and  to 

classify  according  to  simple  criteria. 
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Using  the  Book 

Identify  the  objects  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.  Dis- 
cuss and  clarify  the  idea  of  classifying  them  as  “toys”  or 
“foods.”  Show  the  pupils  how  to  draw  lines  from  the  toys  or 
foods  on  the  left  to  the  toy  store  or  grocery  store  on  the  right. 
Have  them  “put  the  things  into  the  store  where  they  belong.” 

Related  Practice 

Classifying  To  promote  further  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  relation- 

objects  ships  and  make  simple  classifications,  provide  an  assortment 

of  objects  or  pictures  of  objects  that  might  be  bought  in  a food 
store  or  a clothing  store  and  have  children  tell  to  which  store 
they  would  go  for  each  object.  Use  a similar  procedure  for 
classifying  pictures  of  objects  that  could  be  bought  in  a pet 
store  or  a hardware  store,  a meat  market  or  a bakery. 

For  further  practice  in  classification,  discuss  other  objects 
that  belong  in  various  “classes.”  Have  the  pupils  sort  pictures 
of  objects  into  their  proper  classes.  For  example,  pictures  of: 

1.  Furniture  that  belongs  in  a kitchen;  in  a dining  room; 
in  a living  room;  on  a porch. 

2.  Foods— fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  desserts,  etc. 

3.  Clothing  for  a rainy  day  and  a sunny  day;  for  a boy  and 
a girl;  for  Mother  and  Father;  for  winter  and  summer. 

4.  Toys  and  pets. 

The  above  suggestions  represent  but  a few  of  the  possi- 
bilities. Many  types  of  pictures  can  be  pasted  on  cards  for 
classifying  in  columns  on  the  pocket  chart  or  hectographed  for 
seatwork.  This  type  of  work  is  very  valuable  and  highly  recom- 
mended as  a type  of  pre-reading  activity  that  develops  ability 
to  think  in  an  orderly  way. 


Correlated  Activities 

Playing  Play  the  game  of  “Shopping.”  The  leader  will  say,  “I  am 

a game  going  shopping  to  buy  . . . Where  will  I go?”  The  pupil 

chosen  to  answer  the  question  replies,  “You  will  go  to  the  . . . 
shop  (or  store) .”  If  the  response  is  correct,  the  one  who  an- 
swered may  be  the  next  shopper  and  ask  a question.  If  an 
answer  is  challenged  as  incorrect,  each  child  should  be  asked 
to  give  reasons  that  will  prove  his  point. 
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Singing  Children  will  enjoy  singing  songs  such  as  “Candy  Shop,” 

son&s  from  New  Music  Horizons,  First  Book;  “Muffin  Man,”  “Shop- 

ping,” “Mary  Wore  Her  Red  Dress,”  in  New  Music  Horizons , 
Second  Book ; and  “Our  Store,”  from  Listen  and  Sing. 


Evaluating  Abilities 

At  this  point  the  teacher  may  wish  to  evaluate  children’s 
progress  in  ability  to  think  and  to  express  ideas.  (See  previous 
units  of  this  Guidebook  for  other  types  of  evaluations.)  Pupils 
lacking  in  the  following  desirable  attitudes  and  abilities  may 
need  special  help  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

1.  Does  the  pupil  take  part  in  group  work  and  play,  both 
making  suggestions  of  his  own  and  following  suggestions  of 
others? 

2.  Does  his  dramatic  play  show  ability  to  organize  happen- 
ings logically? 

3.  Does  he  grasp  the  sequence  of  events  in  picture  stories? 

4.  Is  he  noting  the  relationship  of  details  and  making  in- 
ferences from  them? 

5.  Is  he  developing  the  oral  vocabulary  needed  to  express 
his  ideas? 

6.  Is  he  able  to  describe  what  the  characters  in  a picture 
story  are  doing  and  what  may  have  happened  before  and  after 
the  pictured  action? 

7.  Is  he  introducing  conversation  into  his  narrative  inter- 
pretation of  picture  stories? 

8.  Is  he  expressing  himself  in  complete  sentences? 

9.  Is  he  able  to  make  generalizations  and  classify  objects 
according  to  their  likenesses  and  differences?  (Check  pages  23 
and  27.) 

10.  Does  he  have  good  eye-and-hand  coordination?  (Check 
pages  22  and  26.) 


Culminating  Activities 

Extending  Devote  some  time  to  discussing  proper  behavior  at  a party. 

concepts  Have  the  children  practice  making  introductions,  greeting  the 
guests,  telling  the  guests  good-bye,  etc.  Continue  the  discussion 
and  practice  of  proper  behavior  as  the  need  arises  or  as  it  can 
be  correlated  with  real  life  situations. 
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Planning 
a party 


Dramatic 

play 


At  this  time  the  teacher  may  wish  to  help  the  children  plan 
a party  for  their  mothers  or  for  another  grade.  Discuss  with 
the  children  how  the  invitations  are  to  be  issued  and  what 
entertainment  could  be  provided.  Entertainment  for  the  in- 
vited group  might  include  such  items  as  a parade  with  the 
children  wearing  the  masks  which  they  made  earlier;  an  ex- 
hibit of  scrapbooks  and  drawings;  a program  of  songs  and 
stories.  Make  favors  of  small  pumpkin  faces  or  autumn  leaves. 
Discuss  the  procedure  for  tidying  up  after  a party. 

Arrange  flowers  or  autumn  leaves  about  the  room  as  decora- 
tions. Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  “arranging”  flowers.  Show 
the  difference  in  flowers  that  are  carelessly  put  into  a vase  and 
flowers  that  are  nicely  arranged.  Let  children  help  in  arrang- 
ing flowers,  using  artificial  flowers  for  practice.  Suggest  a 
weekly  committee  to  take  care  of  the  flowers  that  are  brought 
to  the  room  by  the  children. 

Various  types  of  free  dramatic  play  should  be  encouraged. 
In  dramatic  play  the  child  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  another 
and  “pretends”  he  is  the  grocer,  the  teacher,  etc.  The  purpose 
of  dramatic  play  is  creative  expression;  it  affords  infinite 
opportunity  for  clarifying  concepts  and  extending  language 
abilities.  As  the  children  “play  grocery  store,”  the  following 
problems  may  arise  which  provide  opportunity  for  good  think- 
ing: what  the  clerk  may  say  when  he  sees  a customer,  how  to 
respond,  when  to  pay,  how  to  leave  courteously. 

Dramatic  play  should  be  encouraged  when  children  have 
a sufficiently  wide  background  of  concepts  in  any  given  area  to 
enable  them  to  see  new  relationships  and  to  express  their  ideas. 
This  type  of  play  has  no  set  pattern  but  it  may  be  carefully 
guided  by  the  teacher.  Having  a convenient  supply  of  simple 
properties  and  costumes,  such  as  a man’s  coat  and  hat,  cane, 
umbrella,  some  “grown-up”  dresses,  and  toy  money  will  en- 
courage dramatic  play. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  the  many  experiences  which  lend 
themselves  to  dramatic  play— the  following  are  merely  repre- 
sentative of  those  that  will  probably  arise: 

1.  Playing  house,  school,  farm,  zoo,  or  circus. 

2.  Playing  policeman,  fireman,  etc. 

3.  Making  telephone  calls  or  radio  broadcasts. 

4.  Acting  out  favorite  story  incidents. 

5.  Playing  salesman  and  buyer  in  a grocery  store,  depart- 
ment store,  etc. 


Unit  IV — A Trip  to  the  Farm 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  content  of  Unit  IV  of  Before  We  Read  is  based  on  ex- 
periences at  the  farm.  The  unit  theme  is  introduced  through 
the  picture  story  on  page  28,  which  shows  Dick  and  Jane  and 
their  family  making  a trip  to  Grandfather’s  farm.  Page  29 
shows  the  children  looking  at  the  farm  animals  with  Grand- 
father, and  the  subsequent  pages  are  based  on  the  children’s 
experiences  and  observations  at  the  farm.  Page  35  is  an  audi- 
tory test  page. 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

A display  of  farm  pictures  may  be  planned  to  center  interest 
on  the  new  unit  theme.  Picture  books  of  farm  animals  may  be 
exhibited,  and  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  stories  and  poems 
about  farm  life.  Children  who  have  been  on  a farm  may  tell 
of  their  experiences,  and  different  kinds  of  farms  may  be 
discussed. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  A trip  to  a farm  may  be  taken,  if  desired,  before  the  unit  is 

excursions  started.  However,  if  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  unfamiliar 

with  farm  life,  it  may  be  desirable  to  start  the  work  in  the 
book  before  going  on  the  excursion  in  order  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  farm  and  to  raise  questions  to  be  answered  through 
observation  on  the  trip. 

The  aim  is  not  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  farm  life  but 
rather  to  build  the  simple  understandings  necessary  for  the 
reading  of  farm  stories. 
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A farm  may  be  built  on  the  floor  or  on  a sandtable  with 
blocks  and  toy  animals.  Animals  cut  out  of  wood  with  a saw, 
modeled,  or  cut  from  cardboard  may  be  used. 

In  this  unit  where  experiential  background  is  apt  to  be  lack- 
ing, there  is  added  value  to  the  child  in  hearing  stories  con- 
nected with  the  unit  theme.  Through  hearing  stories  the  child 
associates  meanings  with  words  and  thus  expands  both  his 
concepts  and  his  vocabulary.  Hearing  well-written  stories  and 
poems  also  helps  develop  a sensitivity  to  speech  patterns  and 
rhythms  and  lays  the  foundation  for  literary  appreciation. 

The  manner  in  which  a story  is  told  may  increase  both  the 
listener’s  enjoyment  and  his  awareness  of  story  sequence.  Occa- 
sionally stop  and  ask  such  questions  as,  “And  what  do  you 
think  she  said?  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?” 

In  retelling  a favorite  story,  stop  and  let  children  supply  the 
familiar  phrase  or  imitate  the  sounds  of  animal  characters, 
trains,  whistles,  etc.  For  suggestions  of  suitable  books  see  the 
lesson  plans  and  the  bibliography  of  this  Guidebook. 

Introduce  such  songs  as,  “The  Farmer  and  His  Animals” 
and  “The  Farmer  Built  a House  for  His  Cow,”  from  Another 
Singing  Time;  “The  Animals  Wake  Up,”  from  Singing  Time; 
and  “The  Friendly  Cow,”  “The  Duck  and  the  Hen,”  “Mooley 
Cow  Red,”  “My  Pony,”  “Wee  Duckie  Doodles,”  and  “Piggy- 
wig  and  Piggy-wee,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  First  Grade;  and  “Familiar  Friends,”  from  New 
Music  Horizons , First  Book. 

Make  collections  of  farm  pictures  and  discuss  them.  Mount 
them  in  booklets  or  on  wrapping  paper  for  friezes.  A few  sug- 
gested subjects  are  “Grandmother’s  Work,”  “Farm  Animals,” 
and  “Plants  on  the  Farm.” 

Hens,  baby  chickens,  geese,  and  ducks  make  suitable  class- 
room pets  if  facilities  for  their  care  are  available.  They  will 
help  to  extend  children’s  concepts  of  farm  animals.  As  children 
discuss  and  plan  for  taking  care  of  these  pets,  they  will  gain 
some  knowledge  of  farm  chores  and  activities. 

The  jingle  given  on  the  next  page  illustrates  simple  line- 
drawing technique  in  an  interesting  way.  Magazines  for  child- 
ren, such  as  Wee  Wisdom,  Jack  and  Jill,  Children's  Activities, 
and  Children's  Playmate,  frequently  have  similar  simplified 
animal  drawings  that  may  be  used  or  referred  to. 
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A Duck  Drawing 


My  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  following  little 
jingles  and  quickly  learned  the  easy  steps  for  drawing  this 
sprightly  little  duckling.  After  this  experiment,  they  made  for 
the  seat-work  period  a list  of  other  animals  they  thought  could 
be  drawn  in  this  way  and  then  made  drawings  of  them  and 
jingles  of  their  own. 

I made  a circle  very  round. 

And  under  this  an  egg. 

And  then  occurred  to  me  the  thought 

Of  how  about  a leg. 


I made  two  web-feet  for  I knew 
That  when  this  duck  did  grow. 
He’d  waddle  to  the  water’s  edge 
And  use  his  feet  to  row. 


Of  course  a head  a duck  must  have 
Set  just  above  the  neck; 

And  now  a pointed  tiny  tail. 

But  where’s  his  bill  to  peck? 


An  eye,  a bill,  you  are  complete 
And  with  your  head  held  high. 
Just  walk  off  this  paper  white 
And  bid  your  friends  good-bye. 


Ruth  Sawyer,  in  Grade  Teacher,  May,  1937 
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Page  28 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence ; to 
note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas ; to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


}J 
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Preliminary  Development 

Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  trips  they  have  taken  with 
their  families  to  visit  relatives  or  to  see  nearby  points  of  in- 
terest. Discuss  how  they  traveled,  what  they  saw,  etc. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  explain  that  the  picture  story  on 

Vtud™  Page  tells  ab°ut  a trip  t^iat  Dick  anc*  Jane  take  to  the  farm 

where  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  live. 

Picture  1:  Call  attention  to  the  first  picture  and  ask,  “How  is 

the  family  going  to  the  farm?  Who  is  in  the  car?”  Lead  pupils 
to  infer  that  Father  has  driven  the  car  from  the  garage  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  Ask,  “Why  do  you  think  Father, 
Dick,  and  Jane  are  ready  before  Mother  and  Baby?  What  is 
Dick  doing  that  is  polite?  Do  you  think  the  family  is  happy? 
How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  just  starting  out  on  a trip?” 
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Picture  2:  After  pupils  have  looked  at  the  picture,  ask  them 

in  which  car  Dick  and  Jane’s  family  is  riding.  “How  many  cars 
do  you  see  in  this  picture?  How  are  they  different?  Bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  family  is  now  in  the  country.  “What  are  some 
of  the  things  the  children  can  see  as  they  ride  along?”  Pupils 
may  mention  the  plowed  fields,  fences,  and  farm  buildings. 

Picture  3:  Encourage  children  to  compare  the  truck  with  the 

car  and  have  them  guess  what  might  be  in  the  truck.  Lead 
pupils  to  note  that  the  family  is  now  farther  along  on  their 
trip.  For  example,  point  out  that  the  two  groups  of  farm  build- 
ings can  no  longer  be  seen.  Ask  children  to  tell  what  farm  ani- 
mals they  see  in  this  picture  and  suggest  that  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Sally  probably  will  see  some  other  farm  animals  on  the  trip. 
Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  animals  they  think  they  might  see. 

Picture  4:  Lead  pupils  to  identify  Grandfather  and  Grand- 

mother. Call  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  children  in  greet- 
ing them.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  the  children  and 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  may  be  saying.  Lead  them  to 
note  that  the  dog  is  not  Spot  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  this 
is  Grandfather’s  dog. 

Have  individual  pupils  give  narrative  interpretations  of  the 
picture  story.  Follow  the  procedure  suggested  in  previous  les- 
son plans.  As  pupils  describe  the  last  picture  encourage  them 
to  tell  what  they  think  the  story  characters  are  saying. 


Activities 

Have  the  children  tell  about  other  ways  to  travel— travel  in 
boats,  subways,  streetcars,  etc.  In  addition,  lead  children  to 
mention  wagons,  scooters,  and  tricycles,  which  are  familiar  but 
which  may  not  have  been  interpreted  to  them  as  ways  of  travel. 

In  connection  with  the  means  of  travel,  the  teacher  may 
introduce  rules  for  safe  travel.  Mark  out  streets  on  the  class- 
room floor  and  use  toy  cars  and  trucks  to  teach  safety  regula- 
tions. Extend  safety  concepts  to  include  school  regulations  for 
walking  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs,  crossing  streets,  etc. 

Pupils  may  start  to  collect  pictures  of  mother  and  baby  farm 
animals  which  may  be  mounted  in  booklets  for  the  library 
table.  Some  children  may  be  interested  in  collecting  pictures  of 
travel  and  organizing  them  into  scrapbooks. 
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Hearing  The  children  will  enjoy  the  following  stories:  Red  Light, 

stoues  Green  Light,  by  Golden  MacDonald,  Pogo’s  Train  Ride,  by  Jo 

Norling,  Safety  Can  Be  Fun , by  Munro  Leaf,  Judy's  Farm  Visit, 
by  Charlotte  Becker,  and  “A  Visit  to  the  Farm,”  by  Dorothy 
Baruch,  all  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella. 

Hearing  The  pupils  will  enjoy  such  poems  as  “There  Are  So  Many 

poems  Ways  of  Going  Places,”  by  Leslie  Thompson,  in  Very  Young 

Verses,  and  “Taxis,”  by  Rachel  Field,  in  Taxis  and  Toadstools . 


Page  29 

general  aims:  To  develop  concepts  of  farm  life;  to  promote  the  ability  to 
recognize  relationships;  to  promote  facility  in  expressing  ideas; 
to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Ask  children  to  name  various  animals  they  have  seen  or 
might  see  on  a farm.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  some  baby 
animals  have  special  names  that  are  different  from  the  names 
of  the  mother  animals;  for  example,  horse— colt  (not  pony), 
cow— calf,  duck— duckling,  sheep— lamb. 
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Using  the  Book 

Distribute  Before  We  Read  and  say,  “We  have  talked  about 
the  animals  we  have  seen  on  a farm.  Now  let’s  see  what 
Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  saw  at  Grandfather’s  farm.” 

Help  pupils  turn  to  page  29.  After  they  have  surveyed  the 
picture,  ask  them  to  tell  what  animal  families  they  see  in  the 
barnyard.  Lead  children  to  name  the  mother  and  baby  ani- 
mals; e.g.,  sheep-lambs,  hen-chickens.  If  pupils  are  learning  to 
count,  they  may  note  the  numbers  of  animals  in  each  family. 

Then  ask  such  questions  as:  “Do  all  the  babies  in  the  picture 
have  their  mothers  with  them?  Which  mothers  have  only  one 
baby?  Which  have  more?  Which  babies  are  the  same  color  as 
their  mothers?  Which  animals  have  hair?  Which  have  feathers? 
Why  do  the  babies  stay  near  their  mothers?  What  is  the  trough 
used  for?  How  can  you  tell  the  ducks  and  chickens  apart?  Why 
does  the  farmer  raise  all  these  different  animals?” 

Encourage  pupils  to  make  inferences  regarding  what  Grand- 
father is  saying.  After  the  discussion  have  pupils  give  a nar- 
rative interpretation  of  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 

animals 


Extending 

concepts 


To  give  practice  in  describing  and  identifying  farm  animals, 
ask  pupils  to  make  up  riddles  describing  farm  animals,  as: 

1 am  brown  and  big. 

I eat  grass  and  corn. 

I say  moo,  moo,  moo. 

Who  am  I? 

To  extend  concepts,  play  question  and  answer  games.  For 
example,  ask,  “Which  bird  in  the  picture  can  swim?  Which  ani- 
mal gives  us  milk?  Which  one  gives  us  eggs?  Which  animal 
gives  us  wool?  Which  one  can  pull  a wagon?” 


Correlated  Activities 

Seeing  Children  will  enjoy  the  picture  books  Whose  Little  Bird  Am 

book™  ^ ^ Leonard  Weisgard;  Grandfather's  Farm  (No.  890);  and 

Where’s  My  Baby ? by  H.  A.  Rey. 

Making  The  trip  to  the  farm  as  suggested  on  page  93  of  this  Guide - 

excursions  book  may  be  taken  at  this  time.  Provide  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion both  before  and  after  the  trip. 
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Page  30 

general  aims:  T o promote  the  ability  to  recognize  relationships ; to  classify 
according  to  simple  criteria;  to  promote  habits  of  noting  like- 
nesses and  differences. 


Using  the  Book 

Discuss  the  animal  families  shown  in  the  upper  row  of  pic- 
tures and  have  pupils  name  the  mother  and  baby  animals.  Dis- 
cuss those  characteristics  that  distinguish  a chicken  from  a 
duck,  a pig  from  a kitten.  Have  the  pupils  find  a young  animal 
in  each  family  group  that  does  not  belong  there  and  draw  a 
circle  around  it. 

Have  pupils  identify  each  baby  animal  at  the  left  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  page  and  draw  a line  from  it  to  its  mother 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page. 


Related  Practice 

Extending  To  clarify  concepts  and  vocabulary  relating  to  farm  animals, 

vocabulary  have  pupils  play  a game  in  which  one  pupil  gives  the  name  of 
a mother  animal  and  another  responds  by  giving  the  name  of 
the  baby  animal:  as  cow-calf,  duck-duckling,  etc.  Vary  the 
game  by  having  a pupil  name  the  baby  animal  and  having 
another  pupil  name  the  mother  animal. 
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Classifying  The  teacher  may  give  orally  a series  of  words,  one  of  which 

represents  an  idea  that  “does  not  belong”  in  the  class.  The 
children  should  pick  out  the  word  that  does  not  belong  and 
tell  why.  For  example,  give  orally  such  series  as:  chickens,  pigs, 
cows,  chairs , horses;  run,  jump,  toy,  fly,  hop. 


Correlated  Activities 


Sharing 

personal 

experiences 


Art 

experiences 


Dramatic 

play 


Have  children  tell  about  their  personal  experiences  with 
animals.  They  may  begin  by  speaking  of  home  pets  but  lead 
them  to  tell  about  such  experiences  with  farm  animals  as  help- 
ing feed  the  cows  or  chickens  and  gathering  eggs. 

Suggest  that  children  draw  or  cut  out  mother  and  baby  ani- 
mal groups.  Several  of  these  families  may  be  put  together  to 
show  a typical  barnyard  scene.  If  children  are  constructing  the 
toy  farm  suggested  on  page  94  of  this  Guidebook,  these  toy  ani- 
mal families  may  be  placed  in  the  barn  and  barnyard. 

Give  children  an  opportunity  to  imitate  various  farm  ani- 
mals and  let  the  other  children  guess  which  animals  they  are 
pretending  to  be.  Suggest  that  children  not  only  imitate  the 
sounds  made  by  the  animals  but  also  other  characteristics;  for 
example,  the  waddle  of  a duck,  the  cud-chewing  of  a cow. 

Encourage  children  to  think  of  simple  stories  about  farm 
animals  that  may  be  dramatized;  for  example,  “One  day  a hen 
and  her  three  baby  chickens  were  in  the  barnyard  eating  corn. 
One  little  chicken  walked  away  and  got  lost.  The  mother  hen 
couldn’t  find  her  baby.  She  ran  this  way  and  that  way.  ‘Cluck,’ 
she  said.  ‘Cluck,  cluck.’  Finally  she  ran  around  the  barn,  and 
there  was  her  baby,  just  taking  a drink  of  water.” 


Hearing 
and  telling 
stories 


Singing 

songs 


Children  will  enjoy  hearing  and  retelling  such  stories  as 
“The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,”  in  Told  under  the  Green 
Umbrella,  in  which  the  storyteller  has  an  opportunity  for 
many  voice  changes  in  imitating  the  various  animal  characters. 
Let  pupils  take  turns  speaking  for  the  animal  characters  as  the 
teacher  narrates.  Later  have  a child  tell  the  story  and  change 
his  voice  for  each  of  the  characters. 

Children  will  enjoy  singing  such  farm  songs  as:  “The 

Rooster,”  “Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,”  “Chick-a-Biddy,”  “Farm- 
yard Pets,”  “The  Farmer,”  “Three  Little  Ducks,”  “Trot,  Trot, 
Trot,”  and  “Geese,”  from  New  Music  Horizons,  Second  Book. 
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Page  31 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 
ments; to  check  length  of  attention  span. 


Using  the  Book 

“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  feeding  the  chickens  at  the 
farm.  Dick  counted  them  and  found  that  one  baby  chick  was 
not  there.  Then  Jane  saw  tracks.  They  were  a little  chicken’s 
tracks.  Let’s  follow  the  tracks  and  see  if  we  find  the  little 
chicken.”  Demonstrate  by  following  the  tracks  with  a finger. 
Ask  children  to  follow  the  tracks  with  their  fingers  and  say, 
“Remember  when  you  come  to  another  set  of  tracks  you  must 
cross  them.”  Then  have  the  children  draw  over  the  tracks  with 
crayons  or  pencils. 

Related  Practice 

Associating  To  give  practice  in  associating  related  ideas,  hectograph 
i deas  **  rows  of  pictures  showing  the  home  of  an  animal  and  several 

animals,  one  of  which  belongs  with  the  home.  Have  the  chil- 
dren study  each  row  from  left  to  right  and  indicate  to  which 
animal  the  home  belongs.  If  large  pictures  are  used,  this  exer- 
cise may  be  adapted  for  use  with  the  pocket  chart.  The  pictures 
may  be  arranged  as  shown  below: 


A chicken  coop  A fish  [ A chicken  ( A squirreT~| 
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Other  examples  are  a bird's  nest  to  be  followed  by  a rabbit , 
a bird , a pig ; a fish  bowl,  followed  by  a fish,  a bird,  a squirrel; 
a rabbit's  hutch,  followed  by  a cow,  a fish,  a rabbit. 


Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  farm  poems  from  the  “Out  in  the 

poems  Country”  section,  pages  91-102,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Um- 

brella. Other  suggested  poems  are:  “The  New  Baby  Calf,”  by 
Edith  Newlin,  in  Very  Young  Verses ; “The  Barnyard,”  by 
Maud  Burnham,  in  Chimney  Corner  Poems;  “Buttercup  Cow,” 
by  Elizabeth  Rendall,  and  “The  Happy  Sheep,”  by  Wilfred 
Thorley,  in  Romney  Gay's  Picture  Book  of  Poems ; “A  Trip  to 
the  Farm,”  from  I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  Baruch. 

Telling  Encourage  children  to  tell  the  class  favorite  stories  they  have 

stortes  heard.  Also  let  children  bring  books  from  home. 


Page  32 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 
note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas ; to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 
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Preliminary  Development 

If  possible,  have  a real  robin’s  nest  for  children  to  inspect. 
Explain  that  it  is  all  right  to  take  a bird’s  nest  in  the  fall, 
because  most  birds  build  a new  nest  each  year.  Caution  chil- 
dren not  to  touch  a bird’s  nest  in  spring  or  summer  because  of 
the  danger  of  hurting  the  eggs  or  baby  birds.  Tell  the  children 
that  robins  make  nests  from  straw,  string,  hair,  etc.,  stuck  to- 
gether with  mud.  Use  the  terms  mouths,  bills,  feathers,  wings. 

During  the  preliminary  discussion,  bring  out  the  following 
ideas:  a mother  and  father  robin  build  a nest  in  which  the 
mother  robin  lays  eggs;  the  two  birds  take  turns  sitting  on  the 
eggs  to  keep  them  warm;  after  a time  young  robins  hatch  from 
the  eggs;  the  young  robins  are  fed  by  the  parents. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Picture  1:  Introduce  the  story  idea  by  saying  that  Jane  and 

study  S Dick  saw  two  birds  carrying  straw  to  build  a nest  in  the  apple 

tree  in  Grandmother’s  yard.  Have  the  children  identify  the 
birds  in  the  picture  as  robins. 

Picture  2:  Have  the  children  note  what  the  mother  bird  did 

when  the  nest  was  finished.  Ask  them  who  else  is  in  the  picture 
and  what  he  is  doing. 

Pictures  3 to  6:  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  Mother  Robin  laid 

one  egg  each  day  so  it  took  her  four  days  to  lay  the  four  eggs. 

Picture  7:  Note  that  the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on  the  nest 

and  that  the  father  bird  is  bringing  her  a worm.  Discuss  how 
the  eggs  are  hatched.  Make  sure  that  children  understand  that 
the  robins  sit  on  eggs  about  two  weeks  before  they  hatch. 

Picture  8:  Comment  on  how  the  little  birds  are  different 

from  the  big  birds.  Discuss  how  the  mother  and  father  birds 
feed  the  little  birds  and  what  they  eat. 

Narrative  . Have  the  children  tell  the  story.  In  addition  to  noting  how 
interpretation  many  facts  about  robins  the  children  include,  observe  whether 
they  are  exhibiting  growth  in  language  habits.  See  the  stand- 
ards for  storytelling  on  page  31  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Observing  Have  pupils  report  on  birds  they  see.  A feeding  board  may 

^tr^s  be  used  to  attract  birds  to  the  schoolroom  window  ledge.  Pro- 
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vide  grain,  cracked  hominy,  peanuts,  sunflower  seeds,  suet, 
crumbs,  etc.  Post  pictures  of  such  common  birds  as  bluejays, 
robins,  cardinals,  and  ask  children  to  look  for  them.  Lead 
children  to  notice  the  main  likenesses  and  differences  in  size, 
color,  length  of  tail,  whether  the  bird  has  a topknot,  etc.  Help 
children  keep  a chart  of  birds  seen  and  identified.  Lead  pupils 
to  describe  new  birds  by  the  dominant  colors  and  by  compar- 
ing them  in  size  to  robins,  sparrows,  or  other  familiar  birds.  A 
good  source  book  for  teachers  to  use  is  Birds  of  America,  by 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

Hearing  Read  aloud  the  story  The  Restless  Robin,  by  Marjorie  Flack, 

and^oems  an(l  ^ Poem  “What  Robin  Told,”  by  George  Cooper,  from 
an  poems  ^ Poetry  Book. 

Learning  Songs  such  as  the  following  may  be  learned:  “Baby  Birds,” 

songs  “The  Robin,”  and  “Birds,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 


Page  33 

general  aims:  To  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  words  on,  above,  below, 
and  the  phrases  toward  the  right  and  toward  the  left;  to  note 
likenesses  and  differences  in  the  position  of  pictured  objects. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Upper  section : Direct  attention  to  the  upper  section  of  the 

study  picture  and  say,  “Yesterday  we  talked  about  a family  of  robins. 

By  and  by  the  baby  birds  became  strong  enough  to  fly.  In  this 
picture  they  and  their  parents  are  either  resting  on  the  tele- 
phone wire  or  flying  near  it.  Two  of  the  birds  are  flying  above 
the  wire.”  Point  to  the  birds  flying  above  the  wire.  “Two  are 
below  the  wire.”  Point  to  the  birds  flying  below  the  wire. 
“Two  birds  are  resting.  When  they  get  tired  flying,  they  stop 
to  rest.  Where  do  you  see  them  sitting?”  Note  that  they  are 
sitting  on  the  wire. 

After  the  meanings  of  the  prepositions  on,  above,  and  below 
have  been  made  clear,  have  the  pupils  point  to  each  bird  that 
is  on  the  wire,  each  bird  that  is  above  the  wire,  and  each  bird 
that  is  below  the  wire.  Have  pupils  point  to  the  birds  that  are 
going  toward  the  right,  then  to  those  going  toward  the  left. 


Lower  section:  Direct  attention  to  the  lower  section  of  the 
page  and  give  such  directions  as:  “Point  to  the  first  and  the 
third  bird  on  the  top  wire.  How  are  they  alike?  How  are  they 
different?  How  is  the  second  bird  like  the  fourth?  How  are 
they  different?  Find  both  birds  that  are  looking  toward  the 
right.  The  two  that  are  looking  toward  the  left.”  Continue  in 
the  same  way  with  the  birds  on  the  second  wire. 

Independent  Using  the  lower  section  of  page  33,  direct  children  to  look 

wortt  again  at  each  bird  on  the  upper  wire,  find  one  on  the  lower 

wire  that  exactly  matches  it  and  draw  a line  to  it. 


Related  Practice 


Establishing 

meanings 


Following 

directions 


To  strengthen  the  meanings  of  the  terms  on,  above,  and 
below,  use  figures  of  birds  and  a large  chart  showing  telephone 
poles  and  wire.  Pin  the  birds  on  the  chart  or  let  a child  do  it. 
Have  other  pupils  tell  whether  each  bird  is  on,  above,  or  below 
the  wire,  looking  toward  the  right  or  toward  the  left. 

To  give  practice  in  following  directions  and  to  give  training 
in  memory,  have  the  children  place  objects  in  the  classroom 
according  to  directions.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  say, 
“Put  the  big  ball  in  the  box  and  the  little  ball  on  the  table. 
Now  tell  what  you  did.”  (The  child  recalls  the  directions  by 
saying,  “I  put  . . .”) 
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Correlated  Activities 

Making  Border  designs  of  birds  in  different  positions  can  be  drawn 

designs  £or  classroom.  Give  children  an  opportunity  to  tell  about 

their  designs  and  to  point  out  which  birds  are  facing  left,  right , 
sitting  on,  above,  or  below  something. 

Singing  Children  will  enjoy  singing  “Robin,  Robin,”  “Looking  Up 

songs  and  Down,”  and  “The  Woodpecker,”  from  Listen  and  Sing. 

Hearing  At  this  time  such  bird  poems  as  the  following  will  be  appro- 

poems  priate:  “The  Blackbird,”  by  Humbert  Wolfe,  “Little  Lady 

Wren,”  by  Tom  Robinson,  “Mrs.  Peck  Pigeon,”  by  Eleanor 
Far  jeon,  from  Very  Young  Verses;  and  the  “Feathered  Friends” 
section,  in  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 


Page  34 

general  aims:  To  strengthen  meaning  associations  with  the  words  on, 
under,  above,  by,  between,  behind,  and  into:  to  promote  abil- 
ity to  follow  directions. 


Preliminary  Development 

Have  objects  such  as  a small  table,  a pan,  cookies,  a minia- 
ture toy  pumpkin,  a toy  stove,  a picture,  a chair,  small  dishes, 
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arranged  as  in  the  picture  on  page  34  of  Before  We  Read.  Give 
directions  for  placing  things  on  the  table , under  the  table,  in 
the  pan.  The  words  from,  between,  above,  below,  into  may  be 
used  also.  The  children  may  take  turns  telling  the  other  chil- 
dren where  to  place  the  various  objects. 

Note:  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure  the  objects  suggested 
above,  use  any  toys  available  and  direct  that  they  be  placed 
in  various  spots  in  the  classroom. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 

study  page.  Ask  questions,  such  as  “What  is  Grandmother  doing? 

What  is  Baby  doing?  What  is  Dick  doing?” 

Ask  children  to  look  at  the  second  picture.  Point  out  that 
many  of  the  things  that  were  in  the  top  picture  are  left  out  of 
this  one.  They  are  shown  below.  Then  say,  “We  can  still  tell 
what  is  happening  in  the  picture.”  Note  that  Dick  is  getting  a 
gingerbread  man.  Call  attention  to  the  lower  row  of  pictures 
and  note  that  there  is  a pan  full  of  cookies;  so  Baby  will  soon 
get  one,  too.  The  teacher  may  remind  the  pupils  that  on  page 
24  they  saw  a pumpkin  being  made  into  a jack-o’-lantern  and 
suggest  that  in  this  picture  Grandmother  may  use  the  pump- 
kin to  make  a pie. 

Independent  Go  back  to  the  first  picture.  Have  the  pupils  identify  all  the 
wor^  objects  and  tell  where  they  are.  For  example:  The  pumpkin  is 

under  the  table.  The  gingerbread  man  is  in  Grandmother's 
hand.  The  chair  is  between  the  table  and  Baby.  The  frying  pan 
is  on  the  stove.  The  picture  is  above  the  table. 

Some  of  the  objects  are  missing  from  the  second  picture  strip 
but  are  in  the  lowest  strip.  Give  oral  directions  for  “placing” 
the  objects  in  the  kitchen  by  drawing  lines.  Give  such  direc- 
tions as  “Put  the  pan  of  gingerbread  men  in  the  oven.  Put  the 
eggs  on  the  table.  Put  the  picture  above  Baby.  Put  the  pump- 
kin on  the  floor  between  the  stove  and  the  table.” 


Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  meaning  of  vari- 

meanmgs  of  ous  prepositions  and  in  following  oral  directions,  hectograph 
prepositions  pictures  similar  to  those  on  page  34.  Directions  for  using  them 
may  be  dictated  to  the  pupils  as  suggested  on  the  next  page. 
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Put  a handle  on  the  pan.  Draw  a line  from  ....  to 

Put  a bird  in  the  tree.  Put  two  lines  under  the 

Draw  a ball  on  the  box.  Put  a cross  above  the 

As  many  prepositions  as  possible  should  be  used  in  exercises 
of  this  type  in  order  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  clarify- 
ing place  relationships.  The  following  are  suggested: 


above 

before 

from 

outside 

across 

behind 

in 

over 

after 

below 

into 

through 

along 

beside 

near 

to 

among 

between 

of 

under 

around 

by 

off 

up 

at 

down 

on 

with 

Extending  Encourage  the  use  of  adjectives  by  directing  pupils  to  think 

vocabulary  Qf  something  that  is  big , little , pretty,  ugly,  soft,  hard,  red, 
blue,  etc. 

The  meanings  of  adverbs  may  be  illustrated  by  having 
pupils  do  something  quietly,  quickly,  slowly. 


Correlated  Activities 


Sharing 

experiences 


Singing 

songs 


Encourage  children  to  tell  about  going  to  Grandmother’s 
house  for  Thanksgiving  or  other  holidays,  about  times  they 
have  helped  make  cookies,  or  about  the  kind  of  cookies  and 
other  desserts  they  like  best.  Expand  the  suggestions  so  that 
even  children  with  very  limited  experiences  may  participate. 

Children  will  enjoy  singing  “My  Gingerbread  Man,”  from 
Listen  and  Sing,  and  “Over  the  River,”  from  New  Music  Hori- 
zons, Second  Book.  Perhaps  they  could  help  make  up  new 
words  for  “Over  the  River”  that  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
present-day 'visits  to  Grandmother’s.  The  parody  below  is  a 
suggestion. 


Over  the  bridges  and  down  the  streets 
To  Grandmother’s  house  we  go. 

Our  car  rolls  along,  and  we  sing  a song 
As  we  ride  both  fast  and  slow. 

Over  the  bridges  and  down  the  streets. 
Then  Grandmother’s  house  I spy. 

Hurrah  for  the  fun!  Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie! 


Hearing  Children  will  enjoy  hearing  the  poems  “Greaty-Great  Gran- 

poems  nie,”  by  Lysbeth  Boyd  Borie,  and  “The  Grandmother,”  by 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  in  Gaily  We  Parade. 
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Page  35 

general  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  recognize  rhyming  words;  to  check  ar- 
ticulation; to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Display  pictures  of  a coat  arid  a boat  (or  two  other  pictures 
whose  names  rhyme)  and  say,  “In  one  hand  I have  a picture  of 
a coat  and  in  the  other  hand  I have  a picture  of  a boat”  Have 
children  repeat  the  names  several  times  as  first  one  picture  is 
displayed  and  then  the  other.  “Coat  and  boat  end  with  the 
same  sound.  Can  you  hear  it?  We  say  these  two  words  rhyme.” 

Then  hold  up  pictures  of  a car  and  a cat.  Say  each  word  and 
have  children  note  that  these  two  names  do  not  rhyme. 

Repeat  this  procedure  with  other  pairs  of  pictures,  the 
majority  of  which  represent  rhyming  words. 

Using  the  Book 

Testing  Call  children’s  attention  to  page  35  and  identify  and  attach 

auditory  appropriate  names  to  all  the  objects  on  the  page.  Words  to  be 
pronounced  from  left  to  right  are:  truck,  duck;  hat,  cat;  book, 
boat;  house,  mouse;  coat,  cane;  clock,  block;  cup,  can;  cake, 
snake;  plate,  skate. 

Then  have  pupils  look  at  the  first  box  at  the  left  and  say. 
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“I  will  say  the  names  of  the  two  things  in  the  box.  If  the  names 
rhyme,  put  a cross  in  the  box.  If  they  do  not  rhyme,  do  not  put 
any  mark  at  all.”  Pronounce  the  words  truck  and  duck,  being 
careful  not  to  overemphasize  any  sound.  Check  each  pupil’s 
response  immediately  and  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
procedure.  Then  continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  remaining 
boxes. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a record  of  each  pupil’s  errors. 

Testing  Make  use  of  this  page  as  an  individual  test  of  the  pupil’s 

speech  ability  to  articulate  sounds.  (For  description  of  procedure,  see 

page  51  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Related  Practice 

To  develop  recognition  of  rhyming  words,  have  the  pupils 
look  at  the  pictures  and  select  pairs  of  picture  names  that  rhyme 
with  a word  to  be  pronounced  by  the  teacher.  Before  beginning 
the  exercise,  have  children  pronounce  each  of  the  pictured 
words  and  tell  which  pairs  rhyme.  Then  pronounce  a new  word 
and  ask  pupils  to  find  the  picture  names  with  which  it  rhymes. 
For  example,  say,  ‘‘Find  the  pictures  whose  names  rhyme  with 
rake”  The  children  should  locate  the  pictures  of  a cake  and  a 
snake. 

Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  last  box  in  the  first  row  and  cover 
up  the  picture  of  a boat.  “Could  we  draw  a picture  of  some- 
thing that  would  rhyme  with  book?”  (Cook,  hook.)  Cover  up 
the  picture  of  the  book.  “Could  we  make  a picture  of  something 
that  would  rhyme  with  boat?”  (Coat,  goat.)  Continue  with  the 
middle  picture  in  the  second  row— coat  (boat),  cane  (rain,  lane), 
and  the  first  picture  in  the  last  row— cup  (pup) , can  (man,  fan). 

Jingles  with  a rhyming  word  left  for  the  readers  to  supply 
will  often  be  found  in  Jack  and  Jill  magazine  and  may  be  used 
here  to  give  additional  practice. 

For  further  suggestions  on  procedure  in  auditory  and  speech 
training,  see  pages  51-52  and  74  of  this  Guidebook. 

Culminating  Activities 

Extending  If  the  interest  in  farm  subject  matter  is  still  high,  the  activi- 

concepts  ties  SUggested  on  pages  94-95  of  this  Guidebook  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  unit  may  close  with  an  exhibit  of  the  collections 
made  and  the  materials  constructed  or  with  a visit  to  a real 


Recognizing 
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words 
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farm,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  If  a trip  to  a farm  is 
not  possible,  perhaps  teachers  may  wish  to  substitute  a trip  to 
a nearby  garden  or  park  or  even  to  a city  boulevard  where  chil- 
dren may  observe  and  learn  about  growing  things.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  colors  in  the  outdoor  world— in  leaves, 
flowers,  grass,  birds,  clouds,  sky,  and  water. 

Some  city  museums  also  have  exhibits  of  farm  life.  While 
these  substitutions  do  not  take  the  place  of  actual  farm  visits, 
they  are  helpful  in  developing  concepts  of  farm  life. 


Evaluating  Abilities 

The  teacher's  knowledge  of  and  provision  for  the  continued 
growth  of  the  child  hinge  upon  frequent  evaluation  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  abilities.  At  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  check  on 
the  following  points: 

1.  Is  the  pupil  physically  alert  and  does  he  resist  fatigue 
reasonably  well? 

2.  Is  he  usually  happy  and  cheerful  and  does  he  seem  to 
enjoy  school  life? 

3.  Is  he  free  from  strain  caused  by  timidity,  lack  of  confi- 
dence, fear,  or  worry? 

4.  Does  he  speak  in  a pleasing,  natural  voice  without  lisping, 
stammering,  or  stuttering? 

5.  Does  he  talk  freely  about  the  pictures  in  Before  We  Read 
and  contribute  anecdotes  from  his  own  experience? 

6.  Does  he  ask  questions  about  new  things? 

7.  Does  he  speak  reasonably  grammatical  English,  fairly  free 
from  colloquialisms  and  foreignisms? 

8.  Can  he  hold  to  the  topic  under  discussion? 

9.  Does  he  associate  meanings  with  the  more  frequently  used 
abstract  words? 

10.  Does  he  listen  while  others  are  talking? 


Unit  V — A Trip  to  the  Zoo 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  content  of  Unit  V is  based  on  a visit  to  the  zoo.  Animals 
seen  at  the  zoo  are  presented  in  contrast  to  the  farm  animals  of 
the  previous  unit.  Two  picture  stories  show  amusing  incidents 
at  the  zoo.  The  picture  stories  are  followed  by  exercise  pages 
drawn  from  the  zoo  stories  and  activities  in  previous  units.  The 
zoo  theme  is  treated  briefly  in  Before  We  Read  but  may  be  ex- 
tended by  activities  such  as  those  suggested  below. 


Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

If  possible,  take  pupils  to  visit  a zoo  or  a circus  either  before 
or  after  studying  pages  36  and  37.  If  such  a trip  is  not  possible, 
read  books  about  the  zoo,  show  zoo  pictures,  and  encourage 
pupils  who  have  visited  a zoo  to  tell  about  what  they  saw. 
Have  pupils  identify  as  many  zoo  animals  as  possible  and  note 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  Discuss  what  tricks  the 
animals  do,  what  they  eat,  how  they  are  fed  and  cared  for,  etc. 

Note:  If  a trip  to  a zoo  is  being  planned,  extend  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  the  animals  are  fed  and  cared  for, 
bringing  out  the  idea  that  visitors  to  the  zoo  should  not  feed 
the  animals  unless  permitted  to  do  so. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  Pupils  may  paint  a frieze  showing  a zoo  and  some  of  the  ani- 

frtezes  mals  that  pve  jn  jt 

Constructing  During  the  handicraft  period  a toy  circus  or  zoo  may  be  made. 
a toy  zoo  Children  may  bring  to  school  toy  animals  or  they  may  make 

cut-out  animals  to  place  in  the  zoo.  Trees  and  bushes  may  be 
cut  out  and  mounted  to  form  a background.  Cages  may  be  made 
from  hat  boxes  or  shoe  boxes. 
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GENERAL 


The  picture  stories  on  pages  36  and  37  lend  themselves  readi- 
ly to  dramatizations.  The  following  extract  is  from  an  article 
written  by  Miss  Christie  A.  Stokes. 

When  we  got  to  the  picture  story  on  page  37,  dramatization 
was  inevitable.  Everyone  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to 
“make  up  a play  just  like  the  pictures.”  Oral  accounts  of 
personal  experiences  at  zoos  and  parks  supplemented  the  pic- 
ture story,  and  the  dramatization  was  a great  success. 

We  went  from  there  into  the  matter  of  circus  animals,  and 
almost  before  we  knew  it,  we  were  busy  planning  a circus 
parade.  Crude  animal  costumes  were  made  out  of  large  feed 
bags.  Old  Halloween  costumes  were  collected  for  the  clowns. 
The  rabbits  and  bears  looked  very  fine  in  sleeping  suits!  After 
the  show  was  over,  large  blackboard  pictures  of  the  circus 
activities  were  drawn  to  tell  a continued  story  like  the  picture 
sequences  in  Before  We  Read. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  or  tell  stories  about  zoo  animals. 

(See  the  bibliography,  pages  263-269  of  this  Guidebook .) 


Page  3 6 

aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 

note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  infer  the 
conversation  of  story  characters;  to  promote  facility  in  express- 
ing ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Lead  children  to  recall  earlier  discussions  about  their  trips 
to  zoos  or  circuses  or  about  pictures  of  zoo  animals  that  they 
have  seen.  Ask  children  to  tell  what  they  said  when  they  saw 
an  elephant  or  giraffe  for  the  first  time  or  what  they  heard 
some  other  child  say.  If  an  excursion  to  a zoo  has  been  made, 
encourage  the  pupils  to  comment  on  their  impressions  of  the 
animals,  the  grounds,  the  cages,  the  moats,  etc.  Tell  pupils  that 
in  the  next  story  in  their  books  the  whole  family  is  on  a visit 
to  the  zoo.  Then  display  page  36  and  give  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  pictures  and  comment  freely  on  them. 

Using  the  Book 

Guiding  In  guiding  the  study  of  this  picture  story,  make  special  effort 

picture  to  encourage  pupils  to  imagine  what  the  characters  are  saying. 

The  practice  of  supplying  conversation  for  a picture  provides 
natural  preparation  for  the  first  Pre-Primer  stories  in  which 
the  text  represents  words  spoken  by  the  characters. 

Picture  1:  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  family  is  approach- 
ing the  gate  to  the  zoo.  Explain  that  the  sign  over  the  gate  says 
Zoo.  Ask,  “Who  do  you  suppose  is  talking?  What  do  you  think 
Jane  is  saying?” 

Picture  2:  Have  pupils  note  that  the  family  is  now  inside  the 
zoo.  Ask  (or  tell  if  pupils  do  not  know)  the  name  of  the  animal 
with  the  long  neck.  Call  attention  to  details  by  asking,  “What 
does  Dick  have  in  his  hand?  What  do  you  think  is  in  the  paper 
bag?”  Encourage  children  to  add  conversation  to  their  picture 
interpretation  by  asking,  “Who  is  talking  now?  What  do  you 
think  Baby  is  saying?”  Have  several  children  give  their  inter- 
pretation of  Baby’s  probable  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Picture  3:  Have  children  identify  and  discuss  the  mother  and 
baby  zebras  and  note  that  Father  is  talking.  Have  children  give 
suggestions  as  to  what  he  might  be  saying. 

Picture  4:  Recall  children’s  guesses  in  Picture  2 as  to  what  is 
in  Dick’s  paper  bag.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  he  has  peanuts  and 
that  he  is  feeding  them  to  the  baby  elephant.  Ask,  “What  do 
you  think  Baby  is  saying?” 

Picture  5:  Ask,  “What  is  Jane  pointing  to?  What  do  you  think 
she  is  saying?  How  many  of  you  have  seen  a camel?  What  is 
the  baby  elephant  doing  while  Dick  and  Jane  watch  the  camel?” 
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Picture  6:  Allow  children  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  story  end- 
ing. Encourage  the  children  to  imagine  what  Dick  says  when 
he  sees  what  has  happened  to  his  peanuts.  Allow  them  to  con- 
tribute any  similar  surprising  or  funny  experiences  that  they 
may  have  had  with  animals. 

Narrative  After  the  picture  story  has  been  fully  discussed,  give  the  chil- 

mterpretatwn  dren  time  to  retell  the  story,  first  using  their  books  and  then 
from  memory.  Have  several  pupils  suggest  variations  of  what 
they  think  Dick  and  Jane  say  when  they  see  the  animals  and 
when  the  elephant  gets  Dick’s  peanuts. 


Related  Practice 


Recalling  To  test  the  pupils’  ability  to  note  and  recall  details,  have 

<!etails  them  close  their  books  and  answer  questions  about  the  pic- 

tit  sequence  . 1 a 

tures.  Suggested  questions  are:  “What  animal  did  the  family 
see  first  on  entering  the  zoo?  What  do  you  remember  about 
this  animal?  What  animals  did  they  see  next?  What  about  these 
animals  is  different  from  the  first  one?  What  animal  took  the 
peanuts  out  of  Dick’s  bag?  Was  it  a baby  animal  or  a grown- 
up one?” 


Correlated  Activities 


Learning 

songs 

and  rhythms 


Dramatic 

play 


Teach  such  songs  as  “A  Song  about  an  Elephant,”  from 
Another  Singing  Time;  “At  the  Zoo”  and  “The  Bear,”  from 
The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade;  and 
“The  Poor  Giraffe,”  from  Listen  and  Sing. 

Let  children  act  out  characteristic  activities  of  zoo  animals 
or  of  people  visiting  a zoo,  buying  the  tickets,  watching  ani- 
mals, feeding  elephants,  etc.,  and  have  the  other  children  guess 
what  animal  or  activity  is  being  presented.  For  example,  an 
elephant  may  be  imitated  by  walking  bent  over  at  the  waist, 
one  arm  swinging  back  and  forth  pendulum-fashion  to  repre- 
sent the  trunk,  the  other  arm  reaching  back  to  be  the  tail. 

The  children  may  want  to  have  an  animal  parade  around 
the  classroom,  each  one  walking  in  imitation  of  an  animal.  If 
they  are  all  elephants,  they  may  join  “trunks”  and  “tails”  as 
real  elephants  do  in  walking. 

In  connection  with  this  stunt,  children  will  enjoy  the  poem 
“Holding  Hands,”  by  Lenore  M.  Link,  in  Under  the  Tent  of 
the  Sky.  Appropriate  parade  music  will  add  to  the  fun. 
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Play  a peanut  relay  game  called  “Feed  the  Elephant.”  Place 
a pile  of  peanuts  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  a picture  (or  a 
toy)  elephant  at  the  other  end.  Have  children  carry  a peanut 
balanced  on  a ruler  or  book  to  the  elephant.  If  the  peanut 
falls  off,  it  is  the  next  player’s  turn,  and  the  game  continues 
until  all  the  peanuts  are  in  front  of  the  elephant. 


Page  37 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 
note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  promote 
facility  in  expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 
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Preliminary  Development 

In  preparation  for  this  page  continue  the  discussion  of  ani- 
mals in  a zoo  or  circus,  leading  children  who  have  visited  zoos 
to  describe  the  bears  and  to  tell  what  they  did.  Then  display 
page  37  and  explain  that  the  family  finally  came  to  one  of  the 
bear  cages  and  this  is  what  they  saw. 

Give  pupils  the  opportunity  to  look  at'  the  pictures  and  en- 
courage them  to  make  comments.  Remind  the  children  to  look 
at  the  first  row  from  left  to  right  and  then  at  the  second  row 
from  left  to  right. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Picture  1:  Lead  children  to  identify  the  bears  as  the  mother 

ftudy*  bear  an(l  l*er  two  baby  bears.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  zoo 

keeper  is  giving  each  of  the  little  bears  a bottle  of  milk  and 
ask,  “Do  you  think  that  the  little  bears  like  milk?  What  makes 
you  think  so?” 

Pictures  2 and  3:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  pictures,  bringing 
out  the  facts  that  both  bears  are  drinking  their  milk  but  that 
one  is  drinking  faster  and  may  finish  sooner.  “What  do  you 
think  the  little  bear  who  has  finished  will  do  now?” 

Picture  4:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  little  bear  still  drinking  the  milk  is  surprised?  Why? 
What  do  you  think  the  mother  bear  is  going  to  do?” 


Pictures  5 and  6:  Allow  children  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  last 
two  pictures.  Encourage  them  to  express  their  reactions. 

Narrative  _ Ask  children  to  retell  the  story.  Follow  the  procedure  sug- 
mterpretation  geste(j  jn  previous  lesson  plans.  By  this  time  children  should 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  their  ability  to  tell  a story. 
(See  the  evaluation  of  progress  in  storytelling  on  pages  29-31  of 
this  Guidebook .) 


Related  Practice 


Inferring  Show  zoo  animal  pictures  that  provide  conversation  possi- 

conversation  bilities  and  are  detailed  enough  to  tell  a story.  Let  the  children 
look  at  and  discuss  each  picture  and  then  have  various  children 
relate  the  story  that  the  picture  tells  and  suggest  what  the  hu- 
man characters  are  saying  or  what  sounds  the  animals  are 
making.  The  pictures  may  be  given  to  individual  children  to 
look  at  or  they  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at  a level 
where  all  children  can  see  them.  The  teacher  may  decide  to 
write  down  the  conversation  suggested  so  that  it  can  be 
mounted  in  a booklet  with  the  picture.  Several  of  these  booklets 
could  be  made  and  kept  on  the  book  table  where  children  can 
enjoy  them. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  If  the  class  has  visited  the  zoo,  let  pupils  tell  the  story  of 

books*  their  tr*P*  EncouraSe  aE  cE^dren  to  participate,  leading  them 

to  decide  that  the  story  must  be  told  in  order;  e.g.,  how  we  went. 
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what  we  saw,  how  we  came  home.  The  teacher  may  wish  to 
label  sets  of  pages  with  these  three  headings  and  let  each  child 
draw  pictures  to  illustrate  them.  Or  she  may  lead  children  to 
illustrate  phrases  of  remembered  conversations,  such  as  “Oh, 
look  at  the  bears!”  “See  the  funny  monkeys!”  In  this  way  each 
child  will  make  his  own  picture-book  record  of  the  trip. 

Finger  Finger  painting  zoo  or  circus  scenes  on  large  sheets  of  paper 

painting  wiH  provide  another  medium  for  expressing  experiences. 


Page  38 

GENERAL  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  scrutinize  parts  of  a whole  and 
to  note  when  two  similar  things  differ  with  respect  to  a single 
detail. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  parts  of  the 

study  picture.  Lead  children  to  observe  that  in  the  upper  part  all  the 

pictures  are  toys  and  in  the  lower  part  all  are  animals. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  top  wagon  and  name  its  parts. 
Then  tell  them  to  look  at  the  wagon  below  it.  Ask,  “What  is  dif- 
ferent about  the  wagon  underneath?”  Next  tell  the  children  to 
look  at  the  top  ball.  Use  the  word  stripe  or  band  when  talking 
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about  the  top  ball.  Then  have  them  look  at  the  ball  underneath 
it  and  tell  what  is  different.  Use  the  words  “a  boat  with  two 
sails  and  a flag  on  it”  when  looking  at  the  top  boat. 

The  following  list  contains  the  key  to  each  of  the  missing 
parts  in  the  remaining  toys  and  animals:  the  smokestack  of  the 
engine;  the  window  of  the  truck;  the  pig’s  curly  tail,  one  leg 
of  the  horse;  one  foot  of  the  chicken;  the  elephant’s  trunk’,  one 
of  the  bear’s  ears.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  know  the  names 
for  each  of  these  parts. 

independent  Have  the  children  draw  in  the  missing  parts  of  the  toys  and 

worft  animals,  using  the  top  figure  of  each  as  a pattern. 

Related  Practice 

To  provide  practice  in  detecting  similarities  and  differences 
in  details  within  a whole,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 

1.  Draw  a picture  of  an  animal  on  the  blackboard.  Then 
while  the  children  close  their  eyes  erase  some  part-one  ear  or 
the  tail  or  one  foot.  Have  children  open  their  eyes  and  discover 
what  is  missing. 

2.  Hectograph  pairs  of  pictures  similar  to  those  on  page  38 
and  have  the  children  draw  in  the  missing  parts. 

3.  Secure  or  make  simple  jigsaw  puzzles  for  the  children  to 
work  out  on  their  desks. 

4.  Provide  an  assortment  of  hectographed  or  magazine  pic- 
tures of  animals  for  each  child.  Ask  him  to  put  them  into  two 
piles  according  to  a simple  classification  that  involves  scrutiniz- 
ing for  detail.  For  example,  animals  with  long  tails,  with  short 
tails,  with  feathers,  with  fur,  with  long  ears,  with  short  ears, 
with  four  legs,  with  two  legs. 

To  provide  additional  practice  in  associating  meanings  with 
words  of  position,  such  as  on,  in,  over,  under,  etc.,  play  games 
involving  use  of  these  words  as  suggested  on  pages  106-109  of 
this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Children  will  enjoy  seeing  the  picture  books  At  the  Zoo  (No. 

stories  762)  and  Zoo  Animals,  by  Gladys  E.  Cook,  and  hearing  the 

stories  of  Judy  at  the  Zoo,  by  Tom  Maloney,  Big  and  Little, 
by  Ylla,  and  Hi-Po  the  Hippo,  by  Dorothy  Thomas. 


Visual 
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general  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships  and  classify 
according  to  simple  criteria. 


Using  the  Book 

Have  pupils  identify  the  animals  on  the  left  side  of  the  page. 
Discuss  and  clarify  the  children’s  ideas  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  all  animals  into  “zoo”  and  “farm”  groups.  Direct 
the  children  to  draw  lines  from  each  animal  or  group  of  ani- 
mals to  the  picture  of  the  place  “where  they  belong.” 

Develop  the  meaning  of  young  and  old  as  children  talk  about 
the  mother  and  baby  animals.  Then  ask  pupils  to  put  a blue 
circle  around  all  the  young  animals. 

Related  Practice 

Classifying  For  further  practice  in  classifying,  use  such  pictures  as  farm 

ideas  and  cjty  buildings,  plants  and  animals,  etc. 

Evaluating  Abilities 

Muscular  coordination  is  a factor  that  contributes  to  the 
success  and  well-being  of  the  whole  child  and  therefore  to  his 
success  in  reading  and  to  his  adaptation  to  the  school  program. 
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Careful  study  of  the  child’s  behavior  in  games  and  in  con- 
struction activities  (such  as  building  the  toy  zoo  as  suggested 
on  page  113  of  this  Guidebook ) will  enable  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  child  has  satisfactory  muscular  coordination. 

For  example: 

1.  Can  the  pupil  handle  blocks  without  undue  knocking 
down,  misplacing,  lack  of  balance? 

2.  Does  he  take  part  successfully  in  finger  painting,  clay 
modeling,  etc.? 

3.  Can  he  march,  skip,  tiptoe,  or  gallop  to  music  in  varying 
rhythms? 

4.  Does  he  play  well  in  relay  games  in  which  he  carries  ob- 
jects? 

5.  Does  he  draw,  trace  outlines,  cut  out,  and  color  adequate- 
ly? (See  pages  2,  9,  13,  22,  31  in  Before  We  Read  as  well  as  work 
done  in  art  periods.) 

6.  Is  he  able  to  do  pantomimes  and  imitate  various  actions 
as  directed? 

Note:  Children  lacking  in  the  desired  abilities  may  be  helped 
by  additional  practice  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

Culminating  Activities 

Making  A simple  form  of  “movies”  can  be  made  by  pasting  sequent 

movtes  pictures  on  a strip  of  sturdy  paper  and  unrolling  it  from  a roll- 

er. (Use  the  roller  from  a wall  map  or  a window  shade  or  paper 
towels.)  If  children  have  made  individual  scrapbook  records 
of  their  zoo  or  circus  trip,  pictures  from  these  can  be  chosen 
by  the  group  for  the  movie.  Plan  with  the  class  to  paste  the 
pictures  in  order,  the  first  one  at  the  bottom,  and  so  on,  with 
the  last  one  near  the  top  where  the  paper  is  fastened  to  the 
roller. 

If  a zoo  or  circus  trip  has  not  been  made,  children  may  use 
the  picture  stories  on  pages  36  or  37  of  Before  We  Read  as 
a basis  for  the  movies. 

Hearing  To  culminate  the  unit,  the  poem  “Our  Circus,”  by  Laura 

a poem  Lee  Randall,  from  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky , may  be  read  to 

the  class  for  their  enjoyment. 


Unit  VI  — A Family  Party 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  last  unit  of  Before  We  Read  includes  pages  40-46  with 
an  auditory  test  on  page  47.  The  picture  stories  (pages  40,  41, 
45)  show  the  family  spending  a day  at  the  beach.  The  exer- 
cise pages  are  based  on  this  same  theme.  In  this  unit  emphasis 
is  given  to  inferring  the  conversation  of  characters  in  the 
picture  stories.  Practice  is  also  given  in  making  other  types  of 
inferences,  in  scrutinizing  for  details,  and  in  noting  likenesses 
and  differences  in  form.  Throughout  the  activities,  labels  are 
introduced  in  meaningful  settings,  including  the  words  Dick 
and  Jane,  which  are  presented  in  Before  We  Read  as  a climax 
to  a rich  background  of  oral  associations. 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

In  informal  conversations  encourage  children  to  tell  what 
their  families  do  to  have  fun  together.  Through  these  discus- 
sions the  children  can  broaden  their  concepts  by  listening  to 
the  experiences  of  others,  and  the  teacher  can  gain  valuable 
insight  into  the  home  situations  of  children  who  need  special 
attention.  By  skillful  questioning  the  teacher  may  lead  the 
child  who  thinks  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  contribute  some 
anecdote  of  a picnic,  a birthday  party,  taking  a Sunday  walk, 
etc.  The  teacher  should  bring  out  that  a family  doesn’t  have 
to  take  a long  trip  or  spend  a lot  of  money  in  order  to 
have  fun. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  The  children  may  wish  to  pool  their  experiences  and  make 

scrapbooks  “Where  to  Go  to  Have  Fun”  booklets.  Include  picture  stories 
drawn  or  cut  out  by  the  children  to  illustrate  the  places  they 
have  gone  in  the  community  to  have  fun.  The  teacher  may 
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suggest  individual  booklets  or  one  group-book  which  may  be 
borrowed  and  taken  home  by  each  pupil  in  turn.  The  teacher 
may  want  to  label  each  page  appropriately;  for  example, 
“Mary’s  family  went  swimming  at  the  beach.”  “Tom’s  family 
went  fishing.”  Such  labels  should  be  read  to  the  pupils,  with 
the  teacher  pointing  from  left  to  right  as  she  reads. 

If  a community  park  or  playground  is  convenient,  the 
teacher  may  want  to  take  the  class  there.  Several  class  mothers 
may  be  willing  to  help. 

The  teacher  should  begin  to  place  simple  labels  under  pic- 
tures that  are  posted  about  the  room  or  on  the  bulletin  board. 
In  labeling  pictures,  preference  should  be  given  to  words 
which  will  appear  in  the  early  reading  books.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  pupils  to  have  learned  to  identify 
such  labels  as  baby , a funny  baby , a little  baby  before  reading 
the  Basic  Pre-Primers,  We  Look  and  See , We  Work  and  Play, 
and  We  Come  and  Go.  Children  who  bring  baby  pictures  to 
school  may  be  given  a chance  to  tell  about  them  and  put  them 
on  the  bulletin  board  beneath  the  appropriate  label. 

The  blackboard  should  be  used  frequently  for  school  news 
and  brief  notes  on  classroom  matters.  Such  a procedure  is 
helpful  in  teaching  pupils  to  observe  that  word  symbols  are 
read  from  left  to  right  and  that  they  are  a useful  means  of 
recording  facts.  The  teacher  may  also  begin  recording  health 
and  safety  rules,  room  duties,  and  other  school  notes  on  the 
blackboard  as  the  children  dictate  them.  When  such  notices 
are  read  aloud  to  the  children,  the  teacher  may  point  from  left 
to  right  as  she  reads  and  make  a sweeping  return  motion  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  line. 

Simple  charts  of  the  weather,  school  contests,  birds  or 
flowers  seen,  class  activities  and  duties,  etc.,  may  be  used 
frequently.  Informal  reading  of  this  sort  should  continue 
throughout  the  early  reading  stages. 

An  environment  of  attractive  books  develops  a desire  to 
learn  to  read.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  bring  books  from 
home  to  share  with  the  class  for  a few  days.  The  class  should 
discuss  and  learn  the  proper  way  to  handle  books.  In  looking 
at  picture  books,  children  will  put  into  practice  what  they 
have  learned  about  following  story  sequence,  observing  details, 
inferring  action,  etc. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea  in  a picture; 

to  note  details  and  to  see  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea; 
to  make  inferences  from  picture  clues ; to  promote  facility  in 
expressing  ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Recall  previous  discussions  of  fun  children  have  had  on 
picnics  and  outdoor  vacations.  Lead  children  to  mention  fun 
at  the  beach  and  encourage  conversation  about  any  beaches 
the  children  know  and  the  things  to  do  there;  for  example, 
wading  and  swimming  in  the  water,  playing  in  the  sand, 
watching  the  waves  on  the  water,  and  going  out  in  a boat. 

Lead  children  to  tell  what  they  might  take  with  them  to  the 
beach;  for  example,  swimming  suits,  tin  pails  and  little  shovels, 
a big  ball,  and  a picnic  lunch. 

The  discussion  may  be  supplemented  by  a display  of  pic- 
tures. In  discussing  the  pictures,  encourage  the  use  of  such 
words  as  beach,  sand,  water,  waves,  sailboats,  motorboats, 
beach  umbrellas,  and  beach  toys.  The  amount  of  time  spent 
in  developing  understandings  and  vocabulary  will  depend  on 
pupils’  backgrounds  of  experience. 

Say,  “The  next  picture  in  our  book  tells  us  about  something 
Mother,  Father,  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  did  to  have  fun.” 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  help  children  locate  page  40. 

picture  Lead  them  to  tell  where  the  family  is,  what  Dick  and  Father 

are  doing,  and  what  Baby  is  doing.  Ask,  “What  do  you  think 
Jane  and  Spot  are  doing?”  Have  pupils  identify  the  toys  that 
are  shown  and  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  children  and  Father 
are  playing.  Then  ask,  “Is  Mother  working  or  playing?  What 
do  you  think  she  is  doing?  What  work  do  you  think  Mother 
had  to  do  before  the  family  could  go  on  the  picnic?  How  do 
you  think  the  children  helped  her?  What  do  you  think  is  in, 
the  basket?”  Ask  children  to  identify  the  thermos  bottle  and 
explain  that  it  keeps  food  or  drink  hot  or  cold  for  a long  time. 
Ask  what  they  think  would  be  a good  drink  to  take  on  a picnic. 

Continue  with  “What  kind  of  day  is  it?  What  can  you  see 
out  on  the  lake?  What  color  is  the  lake?” 

Narrative  Ask  several  pupils  to  tell  the  picture  story,  encouraging 

interpretation  them  to  include  as  many  details  as  possible.  Ask,  “What  do 
you  think  Dick  is  saying?  What  do  you  think  Jane  is  saying?” 

Note:  Pupils  who  so  far  have  been  lacking  in  ability  to 
imagine  conversations  should  be  given  special  encouragement 
to  do  so  in  the  remaining  picture  stories  in  Unit  VI.  The 
ability  to  imagine  possible  conversation  forms  an  important 
link  in  the  transition  from  the  simple  picture  story  of  Before 
We  Read  to  the  picture-story-with-words  of  the  Pre-Primers. 

Related  Practice 

Making  To  promote  children’s  ability  to  make  inferences,  tell  story- 

mferences  riddles  such  as  the  following.  After  each  riddle  is  answered, 
ask  pupils  to  tell  how  they  knew  where  the  children  went. 

“Where  are  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  going?  Dick  and  Jane 
and  Baby  got  out  their  swimming  suits,  their  big  ball,  their  tin 
pails  and  shovels.  Then  they  got  in  the  car,  and  Father  drove 
them  away.  Where  are  they  going?”  (To  the  beach.) 

“Where  are  Dick  and  Jane  going?  They  are  going  to  buy 
something  for  dinner.  They  are  going  to  see  apples,  potatoes, 
bread,  bananas,  and  many  other  good  things  to  eat.  Where  are 
they  going?”  (To  the  grocery  store.) 

“Where  are  Father,  Mother,  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  going? 
They  are  going  to  a place  where  many  animals  live.  They  are 
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going  to  see  bears,  elephants,  giraffes,  and  camels.  Where  are 
they  going?”  (To  the  zoo.) 

Note:  This  practice  may  be  extended  by  having  children 
make  up  riddles  about  their  own  activities. 


Correlated  Activities 
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Encourage  informal  conversation  about  the  things  that  are 
fun  to  do  at  a beach.  Children  will,  of  course,  mention  digging 
in  the  sand,  swimming,  and  playing  ball.  Lead  them  to  men- 
tion also  watching  the  water,  fishing,  looking  for  pretty  stones 
or  shells,  etc. 

The  children  may  want  to  draw  pictures  of  a party  that  Dick 
and  Jane’s  family  could  have  in  winter  or  autumn  when  it  is 
too  cold  to  go  to  the  beach.  Give  children  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  pictures  and  to  tell  the  story  that  goes  with  them. 

At  this  time  the  teacher  may  wish  to  introduce  such  songs 
as  “At  the  Seaside”  and  “Little  Things,”  from  New  Music 
Horizons,  First  Book;  and  “Sailing,”  “Sea  and  Land,”  and 
“Boats  Go  Sailing,”  from  New  Music  Horizons,  Second  Book. 

Children  who  live  inland  especially  will  need  to  have  their 
backgrounds  enriched  by  a wide  variety  of  picture  and  story- 
books about  the  seashore.  Those  who  have  been  to  the  sea- 
shore will  enjoy  having  their  experiences  recalled.  Some  sug- 
gested stories  are:  At  the  Seashore,  by  W.  W.  and  Irene  Robin- 
son; “Picnic  Basket,”  by  Margery  Clark,  in  Told  under  the 
Blue  Umbrella;  “Sally  Packs,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch 
and  Montgomery;  and  Seashore  Noisy  Book,  by  Margaret 
Wise  Brown. 

Some  suggested  poems  are:  “The  Picnic,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis, 
and  “On  the  Beach,”  by  Emilie  Stapp,  in  Romney  Gay’s  Pic- 
ture Book  of  Poems;  “Morning  at  the  Beach,”  by  John  Farrar, 
in  My  Poetry  Book;  “At  the  Sea  Side,”  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, in  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses;  “Upon  the  Beach,”  by  Ho 
Orleans,  in  Rainbow  in  the  Sky;  “Things  That  Loved  the 
Lake,”  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  in  Here  and  Now  Story 
Book;  and  “The  Park,”  by  James  S.  Tippett,  in  Sung  under 
the  Silver  Umbrella. 

If  there  is  a sandpile  available,  children  will  enjoy  pretend- 
ing that  they  are  Dick  or  Jane  or  Baby  building  or  modeling 
in  the  sand. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence;  to 
note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them;  to  infer  the 
conversation  of  story  characters;  to  promote  facility  in  express- 
ing ideas;  to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Recall  the  scene  of  the  family  party  pictured  on  page  40  by 
showing  the  picture  and  asking  children  to  retell  the  story. 
Have  them  recall  that  Dick  was  playing  ball  with  Father  and 
that  Jane  was  throwing  sticks  for  Spot  to  bring  back.  Ask 
various  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  Dick  and  Jane  will  do 
next.  If  activities  inappropriate  to  the  beach  (such  as  skating) 
are  suggested,  lead  pupils  to  see  why  these  do  not  fit  the  story. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Help  pupils  find  page  41  and  ask  them  to  look  at  the  pic- 

23"  tures.  Encourage  comments  about  the  story  in  general  and 

then  return  to  the  first  picture  for  detailed  study. 

Picture  1:  “What  is  Dick  doing?  Do  you  think  he  wants  Jane 
to  come  and  play  with  him?  What  do  you  think  he  is  saying? 
What  toys  do  you  see  on  the  sand?  What  do  you  think  Dick 
will  do  with  the  pinwheel?  What  kind  of  boat  do  you  see?” 
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Picture  2:  “How  many  boats  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Which 
boat  is  near  the  beach?  Is  the  motorboat  coming  toward  shore 
or  going  away?  What  have  Dick  and  Jane  been  doing?  What 
do  you  think  they  are  saying?  Where  is  Dick  putting  the 
pinwheel?” 

Picture  3:  “What  makes  the  pinwheel  go  around?  What  else 
is  the  wind  moving?  What  do  you  think  Dick  sees?  What  do 
you  think  he  is  saying?  Is  the  motorboat  closer  now?  What  is 
the  man  in  the  motorboat  doing?  What  do  you  think  he  is 
saying?” 

Picture  4:  “What  has  happened?  What  made  the  big  wave? 
Where  is  the  motorboat  now?  What  do  you  think  Dick  and 
Jane  are  saying?  Do  you  think  they  are  surprised?  Why  do 
you  think  so?  What  can  they  do  to  keep  the  waves  from  spoil- 
ing their  sandpile  the  next  time?” 

Narrative  Ask  pupils  to  retell  the  picture  story,  encouraging  them  to 

interpretation  use  conversation.  Let  several  pupils  try  and  then  ask  other 
pupils  to  tell  what  they  like  about  the  way  the  story  was  told. 
Suggest  points  for  comment  by  making  such  remarks  as:  “I 
like  the  way  Mary  talked  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear.  I like 
the  way  John  told  us  what  Dick  and  Jane  were  saying.  I like 
the  way  Tom  pretended  he  was  Dick  and  showed  us  how  sur- 
prised Dick  was  when  the  big  wave  hit  the  sandpile.” 

Related  Practice 

To  develop  the  ability  to  imagine  conversation,  have  chil- 
dren play  a game  in  which  one  child  at  a time  is  asked  to 
supply  an  appropriate  remark  for  a given  situation.  The  teach- 
er, and  later  the  pupils,  may  ask  such  questions  as:  “What 
would  you  say  if  you  were  Little  Miss  Muffet  and  saw  the 
spider?  If  you  were  lost  and  met  a policeman?  If  you  saw 
some  funny  clowns?  If  you  saw  a dog  running  off  with  your 
doll?  If  you  did  something  to  hurt  someone’s  feelings?” 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Lead  the  children  to  talk  about  other  places  besides  the 

concepts  beach  where  a family  party  might  be  held.  The  plans  for 
making  scrapbooks  and  taking  excursions,  as  suggested  on 
pages  123-124  of  this  Guidebook , might  be  carried  out  at  this 
time.  Pupils  may  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  about 
all  the  different  kinds  of  parties  they  have  attended. 


Inferring 

dialogue 
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general  aims:  To  give  practice  in  noting  various  types  of  likenesses  and 
differences ; to  promote  understanding  and  use  of  the  words 
first,  middle,  last. 
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Using  the  Book 

Call  attention  to  the  first  box  and  have  children  note  that 
there  are  three  balls.  Use  the  terms  first,  middle,  and  last  ball. 
Have  them  look  at  the  balls  from  left  to  right.  Ask,  “Are  all 
the  balls  alike?”  Have  pupils  note  that  the  first  and  last  ball 
are  alike  but  that  the  middle  ball  has  a different  kind  of  band. 
Study  the  second  picture  in  the  first  column  in  like  manner. 

Tell  children  to  look  carefully  at  each  row  of  pictures  in  the 
first  column  and  draw  a circle  around  the  object  that  is  differ- 
ent. Then  check  with  the  group  to  see  that  they  have  marked 
the  middle  ball,  pitcher,  last  house,  middle  glass,  last  box, 
and  first  buildings  and  trees.  While  checking,  lead  pupils  to 
tell  how  the  pictures  they  marked  are  different  from  the  others 
in  the  row.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  second  column. 
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Related  Practice 

Visual  Use  similar  trios  of  hectographed  pictures  and  ask  pupils  to 

discrimination  draw  circles  around  the  two  that  are  alike.  Use  trios  of  real 
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objects,  such  as  pencils,  chalk,  toy  animals,  etc.,  two  of  which 
are  alike  and  one  different.  Ask  children  to  touch  the  one  that 
is  different  or  touch  the  two  that  are  alike.  Print  on  the  black- 
board three  sets  of  letters,  two  of  which  are  alike.  Ask  children 
to  erase  the  set  that  is  different. 

Practice  in  noting  likenesses  and  differences  should  continue 
as  long  as  errors  persist,  since  this  ability  is  fundamental  in 
learning  to  read. 


Page  43 

general  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences  in 
initial  sounds;  to  check  articulation ; to  extend  oral  vocabulary . 


S 
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A # 

• * 

y ta 

Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  should  tell  children  the  names  of  the  objects  in 
the  pictures:  cage,  cake;  bell,  bed;  hen,  fan;  pig,  pin;  man,  sun; 
rope,  rose;  muff,  mug;  horn,  horse;  cup,  top . She  may  say, 
“Look  at  the  first  box.  This  is  a picture  of  a cage.  Let’s  all 
say  it.”  After  children  say  the  word  cage,  continue  with  “This 
is  a picture  of  a cake.”  In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  pic- 
tures, the  teacher  should  speak  clearly  but  should  avoid  over- 
emphasis of  any  sound.  Continue  until  each  object  has  been 
pointed  out. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  After  each  object  has  been  identified,  point  to  the  first  box 

study  on  tke  jeft  an(j  say^  “i  wjp  say  the  names  Qf  both  things  in  this 

box.  If  both  names  begin  with  the  same  sound,  make  a cross 
in  the  box.  If  both  names  do  not  begin  with  the  same  sound, 
do  not  make  any  mark.”  Pronounce  the  two  words  and  ask, 
“Did  the  two  words  begin  with  the  same  sound?”  If  any  pupils 
are  doubtful,  repeat  the  two  words  until  the  class  agrees  on  the 
correct  response.  Then  say,  “Yes,  the  two  words  do  begin  with 
the  same  sound,  so  we  will  put  the  cross  in  the  box.”  Proceed 
in  a similar  manner  with  the  second  and  third  boxes. 

Let  pupils  mark  the  remainder  of  the  page  without  guidance. 
Pronounce  the  two  words  in  each  box,  allow  time  for  making 
a cross,  and  proceed  to  the  next  box.  Check  the  results  imme- 
diately and  keep  a record  of  children’s  errors.  See  evaluating 
test  results  on  page  74  of  this  Guidebook. 

Use  this  page  for  an  individual  test  of  articulation  as  de- 
scribed on  page  51  of  this  Guidebook. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences ; to  give  practice  in 
interpreting  the  main  idea  in  a picture. 


Testing 

auditory 

discrimination 


Testing 

articulation 
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Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  40  and  ask  children  to  recall  what  the  family  is 
doing.  Ask  pupils  to  point  out  in  the  picture  all  the  things  that 
the  family  brought  to  the  beach.  Discuss  why  they  brought 
these  particular  things  and  not  others.  Ask,  “If  you  were  going 
to  the  beach  what  playthings  would  you  take  with  you?  Would 
you  take  your  sled?  Why  not?”  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  place  for  sledding  at  the  beach,  but  there  is  a place 
for  using  a ball,  shovel  and  pail,  etc.  Similar  questions  such  as 
“If  you  were  going  to  a birthday  party,  what  would  you  take? 
Would  you  take  a book  to  read?  Why  not?”  may  be  asked. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  children  find  page  44. 

study  Call  attention  to  the  first  picture  at  the  left  and  ask,  “Where 

is  Dick?  What  is  Dick  doing?  (Looking  into  the  basket.)  What 
do  you  think  he  will  find?”  When  children  have  suggested 
several  possibilities,  call  their  attention  to  the  two  baskets  at 
the  right.  Ask,  “What  is  in  the  first  basket?  What  is  in  the 
second  basket?  Which  things  do  you  think  Dick  will  see?  Why?” 
Have  the  pupils  draw  a line  under  the  correct  basket. 

Picture  2:  Follow  the  procedure  for  Picture  1,  leading  pupils 
to  infer  that  the  children  see  a fish  in  the  water. 

Independent  Pictures  3 and  4:  Children  may  mark  these  two  pictures  inde- 
work  pendently.  After  they  have  made  their  choices,  ask  several 

pupils  to  tell  which  picture  they  marked  and  why  they  chose 
that  one  instead  of  the  other. 


Related  Practice 

Making  With  children  who  have  evidenced  difficulty  in  making  infer- 

mferences  ences  and  seeing  relationships,  the  teacher  may  direct  attention 
to  the  picture  on  page  44  again.  Point  to  the  bottom  basket  in 
Picture  1 and  ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  see  in  this  basket. 
Then  ask,  “Who  might  use  the  things  that  are  in  this  basket? 
What  would  she  use  them  for?”  Point  to  the  robin  in  Picture  2 
and  ask  pupils  to  tell  where  they  might  see  this  animal.  Then 
point  to  the  skates  in  Picture  3 and  the  book  in  Picture  4 and 
continue  asking  questions  similar  to  those  given  above. 
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Page  45 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  a story  in  sequence ; 

to  note  details  and  to  make  inferences  from  them ; to  infer  the 
conversation  of  story  characters;  to  promote  facility  in  ex- 
pressing ideas ; to  extend  oral  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Remind  the  class  that  the  family  has  been  at  the  beach  all  day 
and  now  it  is  time  to  go  home.  Then  the  teacher  may  ask  the 
children,  “What  do  you  do  when  it  is  time  to  go  home  from  the 
beach  or  from  a picnic?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  scraps  must 
be  picked  up,  fires  must  be  put  out,  etc.,  so  that  the  beach  or 
picnic  grounds  may  be  clean  for  those  who  come  later. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Let  children  examine  the  picture  story  and  make  general 

tfudy6  comments  before  asking  them  to  study  each  picture  for  details. 

Picture  1:  “What  time  of  day  do  you  think  it  is?  Where  is  the 
sun?  What  things  do  you  think  the  family  has  already  done  to 
get  ready  to  go  home?”  Children  should  note  that  Dick  and 
Jane  have  taken  off  their  swimming  suits  and  dressed,  that  the 
basket  is  packed,  etc.  “What  do  you  think  Mother  is  saying? 
What  is  Father  doing?” 
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Picture  2:  “What  is  Jane  doing  to  help?  Where  is  the  picnic 
basket?  What  else  must  be  put  in  the  car?  Is  everybody  here 
and  ready  to  go?  What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  Baby? 
What  do  you  think  Mother  is  saying  to  Dick?” 

Picture  3:  “Everyone  is  looking  for  Baby.  Where  do  you  think 
she  is?  Where  would  you  look  for  her?  Where  is  Jane  looking? 
Where  are  Father  and  Dick  going  to  look?  Do  you  think  Spot 
misses  Baby,  too?  What  is  Spot  doing?” 

Picture  4:  “Who  do  you  think  found  Baby?”  Lead  children  to 
infer  that  it'  was  Spot.  “What  is  Spot  doing  now?  How  do  you 
think  Spot  found  out  where  Baby  was?  What  do  you  think  Jane 
is  saying?” 

Narrative  Conclude  by  having  several  children  retell  the  story,  either 

interpretation  wjtj1  or  wjthout  looking  at  their  books.  Encourage  them  to  use 
conversation  and  to  include  as  many  details  as  possible. 


Correlated  Activities 

Sharing  Encourage  children  to  tell  about  times  when  they  were  lost 

experiences  or  when  some  toy  or  book  was  misplaced.  Discuss  with  the  chil- 
dren what  to  do  if  they  are  separated  from  their  parents  in  a 
crowd.  Talk  about  lost-and-found  departments  in  a store  or  at 
a park  and  what  to  do  with  objects  that  are  found  at  school  or 
on  the  street.  Bring  out  the  help  a policeman  might  offer  in 
taking  care  of  a lost  child  or  in  finding  a lost  object.  Children 
will  also  enjoy  telling  about  clever  things  their  dogs  have  done 
and  how  dogs  use  their  sense  of  smell  in  finding  things. 


Dramatic 

play 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Let  children  act  out  the  picture  story  and  other  imaginative 
scenes  in  which  a child  is  lost.  Encourage  them  to  think  of 
appropriate  dialogue  by  asking:  “What  would  you  tell  the 
policeman?  What  would  the  policeman  say?  What  would  your 
mother  say  when  the  policeman  brought  you  home?” 

At  this  time  the  teacher  may  read  the  following  stories:  Angus 
Lost , by  Marjorie  Flack;  Pretzel,  by  M.  and  H.  Rey;  Tinker, 
the  Little  Fox  Terrier,  by  Dorothy  L’Hommedieu;  “Search  for 
Sally,”  in  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery.  These 
poems  are  also  suggested:  “Lost  Ball,”  in  Here  and  Now  Story 
Book,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell;  “Shore,”  by  Mary  Britton 
Miller,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  “What  Can  a Little 
Dog  Do?”  by  Dorothy  Aldis,  in  Before  Things  Happen. 
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Planning 
a family 
party 


GENERAL 


Lead  pupils  to  note  that  a beach  party  can  take  place  only 
in  warm  weather  and  near  water  but  that  other  parties  can  be 
held  anywhere,  any  time.  Discuss  various  types  of  parties  and 
bring  out  that  a book  party  would  be  fun.  Suggest  that  children 
may  invite  their  families  to  a Family  Book  Party  at  home  some 
evening.  Discuss  how  to  choose  a story  that  the  whole  family, 
both  children  and  grown-ups,  will  enjoy.  A parent  or  an  older 
brother  or  sister  might  be  asked  to  read  aloud.  Help  children 
borrow  appropriate  books  from  the  school  or  public  library. 

Some  good  humorous  books  for  family  reading  are:  Madeline , 
by  Ludwig  Bemelmans;  The  Story  of  Bahar,  and  its  sequels,  by 
Jean  de  Brunhoff;  Peter  Churchmouse,  by  Margot  Austin;  The 
Little  Woman  Wanted  Noise , by  Val  Teal;  The  Good  Man  and 
His  Good  Wife , by  Ruth  Krauss;  Five  Bears  and  Miranda,  by 
Henry  Beston;  The  Five  Chinese  Brothers,  by  Claire  Huchet 
Bishop;  No  Room,  by  Rose  Dobbs;  Ferdinand,  by  Munro  Leaf. 


Page  46 

To  introduce  the  printed  words  Dick  and  Jane;  to  give  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  use  and  visual  recognition  of  the  words  Dick  and 
Jane;  to  promote  eye-and-hand  coordination. 
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Preliminary  Development 

To  introduce  a discussion  of  the  importance  of  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write  one’s  name,  a simple  story  such  as  the  follow- 
ing may  be  used:  “Mother  bought  Dick  and  Jane  sand  pails 
that  were  just  alike.  They  were  the  same  size,  the  same  color, 
and  the  same  shape.  What  do  you  think  Mother  did  so  that  Dick 
and  Jane  could  tell  their  sand  pails  apart?” 

Lead  pupils  to  suggest  that  she  painted  the  children’s 
names  on  the  pails.  Then  say,  “Dick  and  Jane  learned  to  read 
their  names.  Let’s  see  if  we  can  learn  their  names,  too.  Our 
book  will  show  us  how  their  names  look.” 

Using  the  Book 

Have  the  children  turn  to  page  46  and  identify  the  pictures 
of  Dick  and  Jane.  Say,  “Dick’s  name  is  under  his  picture.  Can 
you  find  it?  Put  your  finger  on  the  name  Dick  under  the  pic- 
ture.” Check  to  see  that  all  children  are  pointing  to  the  right 
place.  Lead  them  to  compare  the  letters  from  left  to  right  and 
see  that  the  broken  lines  beside  Dick’s  picture  also  form  the 
name  Dick.  Have  them  trace  over  the  dotted  lines  with  their 
fingers  to  show  how  they  would  write  the  name  Dick.  Repeat 
the  procedure  with  the  name  Jane. 

Have  the  children  trace  with  a crayon  the  broken-line  words 
for  Dick  and  Jane.  This  training  is  to  reinforce  the  memory  of 
word  forms  only.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  training  in  manu- 
script writing. 

Note:  The  abilities  needed  to  recognize  printed  symbols 
have  been  developed  in  previous  lessons  which  required  the 
identification  of  likenesses  and  differences  in  pictured  objects. 
Before  We  Read  presents  no  reading  context  but  leads  up  to 
the  act  of  reading  by  establishing,  through  labels,  the  concept 
of  the  graphic  symbol  or  printed  word.  The  label  is  a simple 
method  of  associating  form  and  meaning. 

Related  Practice 

Visual  Hectograph  rows  of  large  sand  pails  with  the  name  Dick  or 

discrimination  jane  printe(j  on  each  pail  in  broken-line  form.  Have  children 
trace  over  the  broken  lines  with  crayons.  Let  them  cut  out 
the  pails  and  put  all  the  pails  with  Dick’s  name  beside  Dick’s 
picture  on  page  46.  Put  Jane’s  pails  beside  Jane’s  picture. 


Guided 

study 


Independent 

study 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 

concepts 


Hearing 

poems 


If  there  are  any  children  named  Dick  or  Jane  in  the  class,  the 
teacher  may  allow  them  to  wear  name  tags  with  Dick  or  Jane 
printed  on  them.  The  class  may  wish  to  discuss  their  own  names 
and  nicknames.  Children  are  often  confused  about  being  called 
by  nicknames  at  home  and  by  formal  given  names  at  school. 
The  teacher  may  wish  to  illustrate  nicknames  by  reciting  the 
first  two  lines  of  “Jest  Fore  Christmas,”  by  Eugene  Field: 

“Father  calls  me  William , Sister  calls  me  Will, 

Mother  calls  me  Willy,  but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill” 

At  this  time  children  may  enjoy  hearing  the  poems  “Girls’ 
Names”  and  “Boys’  Names,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  in  Sung 
under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  “Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore,” 
by  William  B.  Rands,  in  Gaily  We  Parade ; “Miss  Jones,”  by 
A.  A.  Milne,  in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems;  “Picnic,”  by  Hugh 
Lofting,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 
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general  aims:  To  strengthen  association  of  names  with  pictured  characters ; 
to  give  practice  in  scrutinizing  word  forms. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Have  pupils  identify  each  of  the  four  pictures  on  the  page  as 

study  Dick  or  Jane.  Then  ask  them  to  look  at  the  words  beside  the 

first  picture.  Lead  children  to  observe  that  some  of  the  words 
say  Dick’s  name  and  some  say  Jane’s  name.  Direct  pupils  to 
look  at  the  first  word.  Ask,  “Is  it  Dick’s  name?”  If  pupils  are 
not  sure,  have  them  look  back  to  Dick’s  name  on  page  46  and 
compare  it  with  the  first  name  on  page  47.  When  all  have  recog- 
nized the  word,  have  them  draw  a line  under  Dick’s  name.  In  a 
similar  manner,  lead  children  to  identify  the  next  word  as 
Jane . Say,  “That  is  not  Dick’s  name,  so  we  will  not  draw  a line 
under  it.”  Continue  examining  each  name  in  the  first  square 
and  supervise  the  drawing  of  lines  under  the  word  Dick. 

Repeat  the  procedure  for  the  second  square,  making  sure 
that  each  child  makes  the  correct  responses. 

Independent  Allow  pupils  to  complete  the  next  Two  squares  independ- 
wmk  ently.  Check  the  work  to  see  whether  or  not  children  can 

discriminate  between  the  two  words. 


Related  Practice 


Associating  Mount  some  of  the  larger  pictures  from  Before  We  Read 
names  with  (such  as  pages  1,  29,  and  40)  on  a large  sheet  of  paper  or  fasten 
them  to  a low  blackboard  with  scotch  tape.  Around  the  picture 
print  the  words  Dick  and  Jane  several  times.  Ask  pupils  to  take 
turns  drawing  a line  from  the  name  to  the  proper  person. 


Correlated  Activities 

Recognizing  Have  each  child  note  his  name  which  the  teacher  has  previ- 
names  ously  printed  on  his  copy  of  Before  We  Read  (see  page  35  of 

this  Guidebook ).  Give  all  children  lightly  printed  or  broken- 
line  copies  of  their  names.  Have  them  compare  these  with 
the  book  labels  and  then  let  them  trace  over  the  lines  with 
crayons.  When  a good  copy  has  been  made,  the  child  may  wear 
his  name  tag  pinned  to  his  clothing.  If  children  have  name  tags 
sewn  on  their  wraps,  these  may  be  exhibited  and  discussed. 

Place  new  name  cards  on  desks,  lockers,  or  other  belongings 
and  let  children  find  them  when  they  come  to  school. 

While  children  close  their  eyes,  place  several  name  cards  in 
the  chalk  rail.  Have  pupils  open  their  eyes  and  see  how  quickly 
each  can  recognize  his  name  and  bring  it  back  to  his  seat. 
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Evaluating  Abilities  and  Interests 

On  concluding  this  final  unit  of  the  pre-reading  program,  the 
teacher  will  be  particularly  interested  in  evaluating  progress 
in  abilities  and  interest  which  contribute  to  success  in  reading. 
At  this  time  a retesting  of  those  pupils  who  previously  evi- 
denced substandard  development  will  be  in  order.  (See  evalua- 
tion check  lists  in  previous  units  and  compare  each  child’s 
present  rating  with  past  achievement.) 

In  addition,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  inform  herself  on  the 
child’s  work  habits  and  on  his  interest  in  books  in  general. 

1.  Does  the  pupil  work  and  play  easily  with  the  group  and 
respect  the  rights  of  others? 

2.  Is  he  cooperative  and  eager  to  learn? 

3.  Can  he  follow  directions? 

4.  Does  he  give  sustained  attention  to  work  or  play  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time? 

5.  Does  he  give  thoughtful  attention  when  observing  or 
learning  about  new  things? 

6.  Does  he  work  with  reasonable  independence  on  simple 
projects? 

7.  Does  he  know  how  to  handle  books? 

8.  Is  he  interested  in  hearing  stories? 

9.  Does  he  like  to  look  at  pictures  in  books? 

10.  Is  he  curious  about  the  meaning  of  symbols,  signs,  and 
records  and  does  he  try  to  identify  words? 

11.  Does  he  “read”  lines  or  stories  and  poems  from  memory 
or  by  using  picture  clues? 

12.  Does  he  ask  to  take  books  home,  and  does  he  bring  his 
own  books  to  school? 

13.  Does  he  make  up  simple  stories  about  a picture  and  enjoy 
doing  so? 

In  addition  to  the  informal  evaluation  such  as  suggested 
above  and  given  throughout  previous  units  of  this  Guidebook, 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  use  an  objective  test  before  grouping 
children  for  Pre-Primer  reading.  At  this  time  the  teacher  should 
use  the  Basic  Reading  Test  that  accompanies  Before  We  Read. 
For  a complete  description  of  this  test,  see  the  Introduction  of 
this  Guidebook. 


Guidebook  for  the 
PRE-PRIMER  PROGRAM 
of  the  Basic  Readers 


Look! 
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THE  PRE-PRIMER  PROGRAM 


Developing  Power  in  Beginning  Reading 

A program  that  develops  readiness  for  reading  and  determines 
when  readiness  has  been  achieved  is  obviously  a necessary  founda- 
tion for  the  initial  steps  in  formal  reading.  But  readiness  alone, 
important  as  it  is,  will  not  insure  success  for  the  beginning  reader. 
The  child  approaches  his  first  Pre-Primer  with  great  anticipation. 
He  confidently  expects  to  enjoy  learning,  to  find  interesting  stories, 
and  to  read  these  stories  with  ease.  If  his  beginning  reading  mate- 
rials are  designed  so  that  he  can  pass  through  this  crucial  period 
with  security  and  enjoyment,  he  will  be  off  to  a good  start.  But 
if  his  very  first  reading  materials  introduce  printed  symbols,  or 
words,  too  fast  and  numerously,  too  great  a burden  will  be  placed 
on  the  child.  He  will  become  confused  and  uncertain  at  the  very 
time  when  he  should  be  experiencing  fun  and  success.  Similarly 
if  his  first  reading  materials  disillusion  him  by  offering  lifeless 
plots,  he  will  lose  interest  at  the  very  moment  when  such  interest 
should  be  deepening. 

To  insure  pleasant  and  profitable  experiences  in  beginning 
reading,  the  teacher  must  first  provide  a secure  foundation  of  read- 
ing readiness.  She  must  then  make  available  the  right  kind  of 
materials  for  initial  reading  instruction— materials  designed  both 
to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  child’s  oral  language  and  thinking 
capacities  and  to  make  a very  gradual  transition  from  interpreting 
oral  language  to  interpreting  printed  language. 
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A Simple  Approach  to  Beginning  Reading 

The  picture  story  as  a simple  approach  to  beginning  reading  is 
inaugurated  in  Before  We  Read,  as  we  have  noted  previously  in 
this  Guidebook.  In  Before  We  Read  the  child  interprets  a series 
of  pictures  in  sequence— pictures  that  utilize  the  comic-strip  tech- 
nique of  providing  a story  setting,  characterization,  and  action 
without  printed  words.  In  these  early  picture  stories  the  child 
looks  at  each  picture  in  the  series,  notes  what  is  happening,  “makes 
up”  what  the  characters  are  saying,  and  anticipates  what  will 
happen  next.  When  he  has  followed  the  picture  series  to  the  end 
and  enjoyed  the  surprising  or  whimsical  climax,  he  has  “expe- 
rienced a story.”  In  describing  the  pictures,  he  has  used  his  oral 
language  abilities  and  his  thinking  capacities.  He  has  even  drawn 
extensively  upon  his  own  past  experience  to  supply  appropriate 
conversation  for  the  pictures.  Later,  when  asked  to  retell  the  story 
without  recourse  to  pictures,  the  child  engages  in  all  the  language 
and  thinking  experiences  accompanying  the  reading  of  a story. 
Yet  he  has  not  actually  encountered  a single  printed  word!  He  has, 
however,  had  a happy,  satisfying  experience  with  a real  story,  and 
he  has  had  the  feeling  of  security  that  accompanies  interesting, 
stimulating  experiences  in  keeping  with  his  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  oral  language. 

When  the  child  progresses  to  the  Pre-Primer  level,  the  picture 
story  without  any  printed  text  gives  way  to  what  we  may  call  the 
“talking”  picture  story.  Here  a series  of  pictures  on  consecutive 
pages  of  the  Pre-Primers  carries  the  visual  setting,  the  action,  and 
the  characterization  just  as  in  Before  We  Read.  But  at  this  level 
printed  words  are  included  under  each  picture  to  tell  what  the 
characters  are  saying. 

The  child  interprets  these  picture  stories  just  as  he  did  those  in 
Before  We  Read  with  but  one  difference.  Now  he  does  not  guess 
what  the  characters  are  saying;  he  is  asked  to  read  the  text  under 
the  pictures  to  find  out  what  they  are  saying.  The  printed  symbols 
he  meets  at  this  point  represent  words  he  has  used  in  oral  language, 
and  they  are  presented  in  his  own  normal  speech  patterns.  All  the 
fund  of  meaning  associations  which  he  has  acquired  for  the  spoken 
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words  is  now  transferred  to  their  printed  symbols.  Obviously  the 
talking  picture  story  is  an  ingenious  method  of  building  a sturdy 
bridge  from  the  child’s  use  of  spoken  words  to  his  recognition  of 
printed  symbols. 

The  talking  picture  story  reduces  beginning  reading  to  the 
simplest  possible  terms;  the  child  inevitably  finds  himself  reading 
easily  and  having  an  exceedingly  good  time  doing  it.  The  vocab- 
ulary burden  is  light  in  the  talking  picture  story  because  the  visu- 
alization of  the  action  of  the  story  is  done  for  the  child  by  the  pic- 
tures. Thus  at  the  early  stages  of  reading  the  child  does  not  have 
to  depend  too  much  on  word  recognition  in  order  to  grasp  the 
story.  Small  wonder  that  the  child  finds  ease  and  pleasure  in  build- 
ing stories  around  the  pictures  in  these  Pre-Primers,  for  all  the  pic- 
ture stories  center  around  experiences  akin  to  those  he  has  had  or 
might  have  had.  And  in  the  reading  of  the  accompanying  conver- 
sation he  comes  upon  a great  discovery.  This  discovery  concerns 
the  nature  of  reading  itself.  Reading  is,  as  one  child  aptly  put  it, 
“just  talk  wrote  down.” 

THE  BASIC  READING  MATERIALS 

The  Basic  Reading  Program  provides  three  types  of  core  material 
for  use  at  the  Pre-Primer  level.  The  core  materials  consist  of  the  three 
Basic  Pre-Primers,  We  Look  and  See , We  Work  and  Play , and  We  Come 
and  Go,  with  the  accompanying  Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book . 
Embodied  in  these  materials  are  concrete  helps  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
strengthening  children’s  interest  in  reading  and  in  developing  the  skills 
and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation  at  this  level. 

Significant  Features  of  the  Pre-Primers 

Throughout  the  Pre-Primer  Program  the  child  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  a maximum  of  reading  experiences  with  a min- 
imum of  words.  These  stories  are  short,  but  they  are  characterized 
by  good  plots  that  involve  humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes, 
and  satisfying  conclusions.  Each  one  fulfills  the  universal  desire  for 
a “good  story,”  and  the  pleasure  children  find  in  reading  will  in- 
evitably result  in  requests  for  “another  story  just  like  this  one.” 
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Although  each  story  is  short  and  has  a distinct  and  separate  plot 
of  its  own,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the  central  theme  of  the  book. 
There  is  continuity  in  theme,  characters,  and  settings  throughout 
the  three  Pre-Primers  that  serves  to  enliven  and  sustain  the  chil- 
dren’s interest. 

However,  the  Pre-Primers  are  more  than  books  of  good  stories. 
They  are  carefully  designed  to  make  specific  contributions  to  the 
child’s  growth  in  reading  power.  They  take  their  well-planned 
place  in  the  Basic  Reading  Series  by  introducing  printed  language 
in  such  a way  that  reading  is  a meaningful  experience,  even  though 
the  child  can  identify  only  a very  few  printed  words. 

The  style  in  which  the  stories  are  written  is  in  keeping  with  the 
child’s  power  to  interpret  printed  language.  As  explained  in  the 
first  part  of  this  Introduction,  the  story  plots  and  settings  are 
presented  in  the  pictures,  and  printed  language  is  used  only  to 
tell  what  is  being  said  and  who  is  talking.  There  are  in  the  Pre- 
Primers  of  the  Basic  Reading  Series  no  literary  or  narrative  de- 
scriptions, such  as  “Dick  tried  to  do  a stunt.”  Instead,  under  a 
picture  of  Dick  proudly  performing  his  stunt  of  standing  on  his 
hands,  is  the  simple,  childlike  remark,  “Look,  look!”  Similarly 
most  of  the  text  at  Pre-Primer  level  is  comprised  of  expletives  and 
phrases  fitted  into  the  living  action-sequence  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  pictures. 

As  an  added  means  of  keeping  beginning  reading  experiences 
simple,  only  one  character  speaks  on  each  page  of  the  first  two 
Pre-Primers.  In  the  third  Pre-Primer,  We  Come  and  Go , two  or 
more  characters  speak,  and  the  words  under  the  pictures  tell  who 
is  speaking  as  well  as  what  they  say.  For  example,  under  the 
picture  of  Sally  watching  Mother  put  cookies  in  the  picnic  basket, 
the  text  reads,  “ ‘Cookies/  said  Sally.  ‘I  see  three  big  cookies.’  ” 
This  extends  the  transition  from  oral  language  to  printed  symbols 
and  forms  the  link  that  joins  the  talking  picture  story  to  the 
stories  in  the  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  where  the  printed 
words  tell  what  happens  as  well  as  what  is  said. 

The  vocabulary  is  small,  but  the  frequent  and  natural  use  of 
children’s  own  rhythmical  speech  patterns  increases  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words.  Repetitional  refrains,  phrases  built  up  in 
an  accumulative  pattern,  and  the  cadenced  use  of  words  make 
these  stories  fun  to  read  aloud. 
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The  vocabulary  pattern  used  in  the  three  Pre-Primers  is  designed 
to  establish  mastery  of  printed  words  without  loss  of  interest  or 
security.  The  first  Pre-Primer,  We  Look  and  See , is  the  easiest, 
as  it  should  be,  not  only  in  style  but  also  in  number  of  words 
introduced.  The  17  new  words  of  We  Look  and  See  are  reintro- 
duced and  retaught  in  the  second  Pre-Primer,  We  Work  and 
Play,  along  with  the  22  new  words  introduced  in  this  book.  The 
repetition  of  words  provides  a complete  reteaching  so  that  the 
child  who  has  failed  to  gain  mastery  in  the  first  book  has  a second 
chance  to  succeed.  A third  opportunity  for  success  is  presented 
in  the  third  Pre-Primer,  We  Come  and  Go.  This  book  uses  only 
19  new  words  and  repeats  and  reteaches  all  of  those  words  in- 
troduced in  the  two  preceding  books.  This  system  of  reteaching 
words  in  interesting,  meaningful  context  eliminates  the  need  for 
dull,  discouraging  drill  and  reduces  the  chance  of  failure  arising 
from  lack  of  vocabulary  mastery. 

The  three  Pre-Primers  give  the  slow  child  the  repetition  he 
needs  for  success.  Yet  they  have  no  let-down  in  interest  for  the 
superior  child  who  readily  masters  the  words  in  the  first  books. 
The  stories,  amplified  by  the  pictures,  are  exciting,  humorous, 
and  thought-provoking  enough  to  hold  his  interest.  However,  if 
necessary,  superior  groups  may  begin  with  the  second  or  third 
Pre-Primer  and  still  encounter  the  complete  vocabulary  for 
this  level.  Whether  just  the  third  book  or  all  the  three  Pre- 
Primers  are  used,  the  aim  of  the  Pre-Primer  Progam  will  be 
accomplished  because  both  the  superior  child  and  his  slower 
classmates  have  taken  their  first  steps  in  reading  with  mate- 
rials designed  to  insure  security,  success,  and  enjoyment. 

Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

This  Guidebook  presents  a program  of  systematic  instruction  in 
reading  based  on  the  Basic  Pre-Primers.  Concrete  helps  for  extend- 
ing interests  and  developing  skills  and  abilities  are  embodied  in 
the  methodology  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans.  The  general  steps 
in  the  methodology  are  briefly  stated  below. 

Step  1 consists  of  establishing  background  for  the  successful  in- 
terpretation of  a story.  This  is  done  in  an  oral  language  situa- 
tion and  includes  clarifying  concepts  necessary  for  understanding 
the  story  and  presenting  printed  symbols  with  the  same  meaning 
associations  that  they  have  in  the  story. 
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Step  2 consists  of  guiding  the  interpretation  of  the  story.  This 
includes  motivating  the  reading  of  both  pictures  and  verbal  text, 
as  well  as  stimulating  understanding  and  discussion  of  what  is 
read.  Emphasis  is  given  to  leading  the  child  to  react  to  what  is 
read  in  terms  of  his  own  experience. 

Step  3 consists  of  extending  skills  by  special  exercises  presented 
to  the  group.  Through  explanation  and  oral  discussion  the  teacher 
develops  and  strengthens  language,  thinking,  and  reading  skills. 

Step  4 consists  of  directing  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
Here  each  child  applies  in  new  situations  his  reading,  thinking, 
and  language  skills. 

Step  5 consists  of  developing  correlated  activities  that  extend 
the  child’s  interest  in  reading  and  widen  his  background  for 
understanding  the  printed  page.  This  step  includes  looking  at 
picture  books  and  hearing  good  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
as  it  is  read  aloud  by  the  teacher.  It  also  includes  activities 
that  help  the  child  fuse  ideas  he  gains  from  reading  with  his  own 
past  and  present  experiences. 

Concrete  help  for  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  stories  and 
poems  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  children  and  of  picture  books  to  be 
placed  on  the  library  table  is  contained  in  the  bibliography  given 
at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 

Significant  Features  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 

The  Think-and-Do  Book , as  its  title  implies,  is  designed  to  stim- 
ulate independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  young  reader.  It  pre- 
sents carefully  prepared  exercises  to  promote  growth  in  thinking 
and  reading  power.  These  exercises  make  skillful  use  of  the  inter- 
ests that  are  aroused  and  the  abilities  that  are  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Pre-Primers. 

The  amount  of  guidance  needed  for  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  teacher  has  devel- 
oped the  preceding  steps  in  the  lesson  as  outlined  in  the  Guide- 
book. If  the  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans  are  followed,  the  pages  of 
the  Think-and-Do  Book  present  no  new  work  patterns  and  no  new 
thinking  skills.  Rather  they  serve  to  strengthen  and  to  establish 
through  use  those  skills  that  the  child  has  met  in  an  oral  situation. 
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Independent  application  of  these  language,  thinking,  and  reading 
skills  not  only  strengthens  the  skills  but  also  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  check  the  individual  child’s  mastery  of  their  use. 

In  the  Think-and-Do  Book  much  practice  is  given  in  using  the 
printed  symbols  that  are  presented  in  the  three  Pre-Primers.  Each 
word  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  varied  situations.  In  this 
book,  the  child  utilizes  skill  in  interpreting  pictures  and  printed 
language  to  help  him  solve  mental  problems. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  is  a challenging  and  interesting  book 
for  the  child.  It  contains  much  new  and  interesting  material  that 
will  challenge  his  thinking  power,  promote  growth  in  his  reading 
power,  and  contribute  to  his  enjoyment  of  reading. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  obvious.  The 
teacher,  for  example,  has  in  an  oral  language  situation  given  train- 
ing in  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  d,  as  suggested 
on  page  242  of  this  Guidebook.  When  those  same  children  use 
page  49  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book,  the  teacher  may  discover  that 
one  or  two  pupils  cannot  identify  the  d sound.  Such  children  need 
more  training  in  hearing  this  sound  before  they  proceed  with  the 
auditory  training  on  other  consonants. 

Conscientious  study  of  the  individual  child’s  reaction  to  each 
page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  enables  the  teacher  to  prevent 
reading  disabilities  and  to  provide  individual  developmental  work 
as  needed.  Such  a program  carried  out  over  a period  of  time  means 
the  substitution  of  planned  developmental  work  for  much  of  the 
so-called  “remedial  work”  that  has  been  necessary  with  children 
who  have  not  been  successful  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 

Teaching  Equipment 

The  teaching  equipment  for  use  with  the  Basic  Readers  is 
strikingly  practical  and  convenient.  Teachers  will  save  time  and 
increase  their  teaching  efficiency  by  the  use  of  certain  units  as  ad- 
vised in  this  Guidebook.  For  the  Pre-Primer  period  this  equip- 
ment includes  the  following  items:  (1)  the  Unit  Card  Set,  {2)  the 
Pocket  Chart,  (3)  Our  Big  Book  and  Holder,  (4)  the  Speech  Im- 
provement Cards. 
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The  Unit  Set  contains  word  cards , phrase  cards , and  picture  cards • 

There  are  word  cards  for  each  of  the  158  words  of  the  Pre- 
Primers  and  Primer  and  additional  cards  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  make  changes  in  word  forms.  There  are  several  dupli- 
cates of  many  of  the  cards,  and  the  necessary  capitalized  initial- 
letter  and  plural  forms  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side.  The  Unit 
Set  also  includes  phrase  cards  of  the  most  useful  word  groups. 
The  cards  are  numbered,  and  the  numbers  of  the  word  and 
phrase  cards  needed  to  present  the  vocabulary  and  to  develop 
the  Related  Practice  exercises  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  plan  in  this  Guidebook.  The  word  and  phrase  cards  are 
intended  primarily  for  use  in  building  sentences  and  story  units. 

The  fourteen  picture  cards,  printed  in  color,  illustrate  such 
words  as  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  Father,  Mother,  Spot,  ball,  and  car. 

The  Pocket  Chart  is  designed  to  hold  word  and  phrase  cards.  The 

chart  is  essential  for  building  sentences  and  larger  reading  units. 
Many  valuable  reading  activities  and  skill-building  exercises  may 
be  provided  by  the  use  of  the  word  cards  and  the  pocket  chart. 

Our  Big  Book  duplicates , in  full  color , the  first  seven  stories  of  the  first 
Pre-Primer , We  Look  and  See.  Each  four-page  story  is  presented  as  a 
separate  folder.  A loose-leaf  cover  which  forms  a portable  easel  is  pro- 
vided as  a holder  for  the  folders. 
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Special  Testing  Materials 

In  addition  to  the  core  materials  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program, 
two  types  of  special  testing  materials  are  available  for  use  with 
the  Basic  Readers.  The  Basic  Reading  Tests  * by  Marion  Monroe, 
are  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  evaluating  the  achievements 
of  each  child.  With  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards*  by 
Bryng  Bryngelson  and  Esther  Glaspey,  are  recommended. 

There  is  a Basic  Reading  Test  to  accompany  each  book  level 
in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  for  the  primary  grades.  This  in- 
cludes four  tests  for  the  first  grade— one  to  follow  each  level— 
Before  We  Read,  the  Pre-Primers,  the  Primer,  and  Book  One. 
Each  has  three  aims:  first,  to  measure  achievements;  second,  to 
diagnose  difficulties;  and  third,  to  determine  readiness. 

Each  Basic  Reading  Test  consists  of  a booklet  containing 
seven  one-page  tests,  each  page  testing  an  important  skill  or 
ability  which  has  been  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program. 
Each  Basic  Reading  Test  includes  both  easy  and  difficult  items, 
so  that  the  range  of  individual  differences  found  in  each  group  of 
children  may  be  measured. 

The  Basic  Reading  Tests  are  carefully  standardized  and  may 
be  used  for  survey  purposes  in  measuring  reading  achievements 
as  well  as  in  analyzing  and  meeting  individual  needs  within  a 
class.  Cumulative  records  of  each  child’s  ratings  on  the  tests, 
passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher,  are  of  value  in  studying  an 
individual  pupil’s  progress  or  the  long-range  reading  program  of 
an  entire  school  over  a period  of  time. 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test  and  retraining 
material.  The  test  cards  are  designed  to  test  those  sounds  most 
frequently  difficult  for  children.  Retraining  material  is  provided 
for  use  after  the  diagnosis  of  difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement 
Cards  and  accompanying  materials  provide  a practical  and  inter- 
esting program  for  classroom  use  in  improving  the  speech  of 
young  children.  For  further  suggestions  see  Speech  in  the  Class- 
room, the  teacher’s  manual  for  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards. 

In  addition  to  their  value  in  corrective  speech  work,  the  Speech 
Improvement  Cards  will  also  prove  useful  for  developmental 
work  in  auditory  discrimination. 

* Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  GROWTH  IN  WORD  PERCEPTION* 

If  children  are  to  succeed  in  interpreting  printed  language,  they  must 
learn  to  identify  the  symbols  in  printed  language  and  to  associate  both 
sounds  and  meanings  with  them.  To  develop  power  in  word  percep- 
tion at  Pre-Primer  level  the  teacher  must  constantly  introduce  new 
printed  words  to  the  child  and  firmly  establish  his  recognition  of  these 
words.  At  the  same  time  she  must  begin  to  develop  skills  that  will  en- 
able him  to  attack  unknown  words  independently  at  later  levels. 

Mastery  of  Sight  Vocabulary 

At  the  outset  in  learning  to  read,  the  child  becomes  familiar  with 
printed  symbols  for  words  by  having  the  printed  forms  presented  to 
him  as  wholes  in  meaningful  context.  Words  learned  in  this  way 
are  usually  referred  to  as  sight  vocabulary.  Obviously  much  of  a 
child’s  success  in  reading  at  the  Pre-Primer  level  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  master  a basic  stock  of  sight  words. 

The  builders  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program  clearly  recognize 
the  problems  involved  in  developing  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary. 
Specific  helps  for  the  teacher  in  solving  these  problems  are  in- 
herent in  the  core  materials  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program. 

The  Pre-Primers  themselves  make  skillful  provision  for  devel- 
oping mastery  of  sight  vocabulary.  First,  the  words  used  orally  in 
the  Pre-Primers  are  essentially  those  that  the  child  has  used  in 
his  own  speech.  The  sounds  and  meanings  of  these  words  are 
familiar  to  him.  Only  their  printed  forms  are  unknown. 

Secondly,  careful  patterns  of  vocabulary  introduction  and 
maintenance  are  inherent  in  the  Basic  Readers.  In  the  Pre- 
Primers,  for  example,  no  more  than  two  new  words  are  introduced 
on  any  page.  Once  a word  has  been  introduced  it  is  repeated 
frequently.  Each  of  the  58  words  in  the  Pre-Primers  is  repeated 
ten  times  in  the  book  in  which  it  is  introduced  and  ten  times  in 
each  succeeding  book.  Thus  the  child  meets  each  sight  word  over 
and  over  in  meaningful  context,  and  only  thus  can  he  secure 
the  practice  he  really  needs  to  master  it. 

* A complete  index  of  the  lessons  in  word  perception  is  given  in  the  back  of 
this  Guidebook.  This  index  gives  references  to  the  exercises  in  both  the 
Guidebook  and  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
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Careful  and  skillful  provisions  for  presenting  and  establishing 
sight  vocabulary  are  inherent  in  the  Guidebooks.  Each  lesson  plan 
gives  detailed  suggestions  for  presenting  new  words  before  they 
are  encountered  in  the  book.  The  new  word  is  used  orally  in  in- 
formal discussion  during  which  the  teacher  presents  it  in  the 
pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  Thus  direct  associations  of 
sound,  meaning,  and  word  form  are  established.  If  the  suggestions 
in  the  Guidebooks  are  followed,  the  new  word  is  always  presented 
with  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  story. 

The  Guidebooks  also  present  many  carefully  built  exercises  to 
help  establish  the  child’s  recognition  of  the  Basic  vocabulary.  In 
these  exercises  word  meanings  are  strengthened  and  extended, 
and  attention  is  called  to  specific  details  of  word  form.  Children 
are  led  to  compare  word  forms  and  to  discriminate  between  very 
similar  forms.  Such  exercises  are  invaluable  in  establishing  in- 
stant and  accurate  perception  of  printed  forms. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  are  likewise  carefully  constructed  to  aid 
in  the  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary.  Each  word  that  is  used  in  the 
Pre-Primers  is  also  used  at  least  ten  times  in  the  accompanying 
Think-and-Do  Book.  It  is  used  in  new  material,  and  hence  prac- 
tice is  given  in  reading  it  in  new  and  varied  settings. 

In  addition  to  providing  many  opportunities  to  read  words  in 
different  contexts,  the  Think-and-Do  Books  provide  an  abundance 
of  exercises  that  are  especially  built  to  promote  mastery  of  sight 
words.  Particularly  significant  are  the  exercises  designed  to 
clarify  the  meanings  of  abstract  words.  There  are  also  many 
pages  that  require  careful  scrutiny  of  word  forms.  These  pages 
not  only  help  develop  mastery  of  printed  words  but  also  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  identify  those  children  who  may  be 
confusing  the  forms  of  words. 

Vocabulary  tests  are  included  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  at  the 
end  of  each  Pre-Primer  unit.  These  tests  provide  an  objective 
check  of  each  child’s  ability  to  identify  the  new  words  that  have 
been  introduced  during  the  reading  of  the  book.  Here  the  child 
must  recognize  the  form  of  the  word  without  the  aid  of  meaning 
clues.  Some  children  may  be  able  to  read  words  in  context  but 
fail  to  identify  them  accurately  when  they  must  depend  upon 
form  alone.  For  example,  a child  may  read  “See  Mother  play”  and 
“See  Father  play”  meaningfully  but  still  not  be  able  to  discrim- 
inate between  Mother  and  Father  when  he  sees  the  words  in  iso- 
lation. For  complete  mastery,  the  child  must  be  able  to  identify 
the  printed  symbols  accurately  in  context  or  in  isolation. 
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Developing  Methods  of  Word  Attack 

Under  the  method  of  learning  new  words  as  wholes,  the  young 
child  makes  rapid  progress  in  reading.  Indeed  his  progress  even- 
tually becomes  so  rapid  that  the  learning-words-as-wholes  method 
no  longer  suffices  in  and  of  itself.  Inevitably,  as  the  child’s  grow- 
ing stock  of  sight  words  gives  him  more  power  and  carries  him  into 
wider  reading  at  Book  One  level,  he  will  need  to  have  acquired 
the  skills  necessary  for  independent  word  attack.  At  Pre-Primer 
and  Primer  levels  the  child  is  dependent  upon  sight  vocabulary. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  skills  that  he  will  use  later  are  devel- 
oped at  these  levels.  At  Pre-Primer  level,  with  the  Basic  Reading 
Program,  the  child  begins  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  meaning 
clues,  word-form  clues,  structural  clues,  and  phonetic  clues.  These 
are  the  four  major  aids  that  the  child  uses  in  attacking  new  words 
independently  at  Book  One  level. 

Children  must  learn  to  use  meaning  clues  when  they  encounter  a 
new  word.  At  Pre-Primer  level  pupils  are  given  much  practice 
in  using  meaning  clues  to  verify  their  recognition  of  sight  words. 
The  child  is  taught  to  use  meaning  clues  to  help  him  discrimi- 
nate between  such  words  as  me,  we;  is,  in.  The  habit  of  checking 
to  see  if  a word  as  tentatively  identified  “makes  sense”  in  a given 
passage  carries  over  to  attack  on  new  words  at  later  levels. 

The  pictures  and  printed  text  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  care- 
fully planned  to  present  new  words  in  contexts  that  give  strong 
meaning  clues.  By  recognizing  the  meanings  of  familiar  words 
that  surround  a new  word,  it  is  often  possible  for  the  child  to  in- 
fer the  one  word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Children  must  learn  to  scrutinize  a new  word  for  word-form  clues. 
The  Guidebooks  and  Think-and-Do  Books  for  the  Basic  Reading 
Program  at  Pre-Primer  level  make  skillful  provisions  for  helping 
children  learn  to  use  word-form  clues  in  attacking  new  words. 
From  the  beginning  much  practice  is  provided  in  careful  scrutiny 
of  word  forms.  Throughout  the  exercises  designed  to  establish 
sight  vocabulary  at  Pre-Primer  level,  children  are  taught  to  scruti- 
nize word  forms,  carefully  noting  likenesses  and  differences  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  printed  words.  The  habit  of  giv- 
ing close  scrutiny  to  sight  words  carries  over  to  the  attack  of  new 
words  and  becomes  a most  useful  aid. 
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Children  must  learn  to  use  structural  analysis  as  a method  of  word 
attack . Training  in  structural  analysis  is  based  on  visual  scrutiny 
of  the  total  word  form  to  determine  the  structural  pattern  of  a 
word.  In  the  Basic  Reading  Program  training  in  structural  analy- 
sis begins  at  Pre-Primer  level  as  soon  as  pupils  encounter  words 
formed  by  adding  s to  known  words.  For  example,  suppose  a 
child  who  has  mastered  the  word  car  as  a sight  word  reads  “Dick 
saw  two  cars.”  Here  is  a new  printed  word  for  him  but  if  he 
knows  that  s is  added  to  many  words,  his  visual  survey  should 
tell  him  that  this  is  the  known  word  car  with  an  s added  to  it. 

The  child  must  learn  to  use  phonetic  analysis  as  a method  of  word 
attack.  The  use  of  phonetic  analysis  involves  the  association  of 
sound  with  printed  letter  symbols.  Often  a single  phonetic  clue 
when  combined  with  meaning  and  word-form  clues  will  tell  the 
reader  what  a word  must  be.  The  methodology  suggested  in  the 
Guidebook  and  the  exercises  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  provide  a 
carefully  planned  program  for  developing  the  ability  to  use 
phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  new  words. 

Training  in  auditory  perception  is  the  first  step  in  the  program 
for  developing  power  in  phonetic  analysis.  The  child  must  be 
able  to  hear  sound  accurately  and  to  produce  this  sound  in  his 
own  speech  before  he  can  associate  the  sound  with  a printed  let- 
ter. At  Pre-Primer  level  the  Basic  Reading  Program  provides 
for  extensive  training  in  auditory  perception  of  consonants.  Chil- 
dren learn,  for  example,  that  ball,  boat,  and  baby  begin  with  the 
same  sound— and  they  are  taught  to  identify  this  sound  at  the  be- 
ginning of  other  words. 

At  Primer  level  the  child  learns  to  associate  consonant  sounds 
with  their  letter  symbols.  Since  the  consonant  sounds  in  our 
language  are  integral  parts  of  syllables  and  words,  children  are 
never  asked  to  hear  them  or  to  produce  them  except  as  parts  of 
word  wholes.  Every  word  and  syllable  in  our  language  contains 
a vowel  sound,  and  most  consonant  sounds  can  be  produced  ac- 
curately only  when  they  are  blended  with  a vowel  sound  in  a 
syllable  or  word  whole. 

Exercises  for  auditory  perception  of  rhyme  are  also  suggested 
in  this  Guidebook.  For  example,  the  child  is  taught  that  run  and 
fun,  jump  and  bump , look  and  book  rhyme.  These  exercises  are 
designed  to  give  training  in  hearing  sounds  accurately  and  to 
develop  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences  in  the 
sounds  of  words.  This  training  is  an  essential  background  for 
independent  word  attack  at  later  levels. 
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THE  LESSON  PLANS 

The  teacher  who  uses  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  as  the  basis 
for  her  teaching  procedure  will  find  that  she  has  an  effective  program 
for  promoting  growth  in  reading  ability.  Each  lesson  plan  presents  four 
essential  steps,  and  each  step  is  rich  in  concrete  suggestions  that  are 
practical  for  classroom  use. 

Preliminary  Development 

The  aim  of  the  preliminary  development  is  preparation  for 
thoughtful,  accurate  reading.  It  is  important  that,  before  pupils 
begin  reading,  they  should  be  interested  in  the  content  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  concepts  involved,  as  well  as  with  the  vocabulary. 
The  reading  vocabulary  to  be  presented  should  be  used  in  in- 
formal discussion,  during  which  the  teacher  writes  the  words  and 
phrases  on  the  blackboard  or  builds  them  in  the  pocket  chart. 

The  teacher  should  guide  the  discussion  of  the  children’s  own 
experiences  to  bring  out  the  meanings  of  new  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences.  The  pupils  may  thus  be  led  to  anticipate  the  ideas  and 
modes  of  expression  in  the  story  and  to  make  direct  associations  of 
sound  and  meaning  with  printed  words.  At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion pupils  may  identify  the  new  words  by  various  procedures  that 
are  clearly  set  down  in  each  lesson  plan. 

Note:  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  plan  there  is  a list  of 
the  new  words  in  each  story  and  a list  of  the  numbers  of  the 
words  and  phrase  cards  needed  to  present  the  vocabulary,  to 
check  the  presentation,  and  to  provide  for  related  practice. 
The  term  “developmental  units”  refers  to  the  phrase  or  sen- 
tence units  to  be  used  in  presenting  the  new  words  to  the  pupils. 

In  terminating  the  preliminary  development,  some  motive  for 
reading  the  story  should  be  suggested;  for  example,  “Now  we  will 
read  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Baby.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  plan  describes  the  activities  that 
accompany  the  “guided  reading”  of  a story  and  subsequent 
“rereading”  activities.  Directions  are  given  for  studying  the  pic- 
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tures  on  each  page  of  the  story,  and  specific  purposes  for  reading 
are  suggested. 

All  material  should  be  read  silently  before  it  is  read  orally. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  Pre-Primer  stage,  leading  questions 
are  employed  before  the  silent  reading  of  each  line.  When  pupils 
are  reading  silently,  the  teacher  should  help  them  with  word 
difficulties  and  should  discourage  pointing  with  the  finger,  read- 
ing aloud,  or  other  undesirable  habits.  After  the  guided  reading 
each  story  is  read  again  as  a unit.  Suggestions  are  made  for  devel- 
oping ability  to  relate  the  picture  text,  which  presents  the  main 
essentials  of  the  story  plot,  and  the  printed  text  of  conversation. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  pupils  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  appreciation  of  the  story  and  comment  on 
incidents  in  the  story  that  are  comparable  to  their  own  experience. 

Related  Practice 

Exercises  for  extending  skills  are  suggested  in  each  lesson  plan. 
These  “Related  Practice”  exercises  should  be  presented  to  all 
pupils,  and  more  work  of  the  same  type  should  be  given  if  needed. 
The  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  follows  the  oral  work  on  skills. 
Each  page  should  be  used  at  the  time  recommended  in  the  lesson 
plan  and  according  to  the  directions  provided  in  the  Think-and- 
Do  Book  on  the  page  itself  and  in  the  Teacher’s  Notes.  These 
directions  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils, 
with  the  teacher  giving  more  or  less  guided  practice  as  required. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  correlated  activities  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are  de- 
signed to  enrich  pupils’  experiences,  to  extend  their  reading  in- 
terests, to  stimulate  good  thinking,  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  creative  expression.  One  of  the  most  important  types  of  corre- 
lated activities  consists  of  hearing  stories  and  poems  that  are  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher.  Specific  references  to  stories  and  poems 
that  children  will  enjoy  hearing  and  to  picture  books  that  they 
will  enjoy  “reading”  are  given  in  the  lesson  plans  and  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Content  of  the  Book 

The  stories  in  We  Look  and  See  are  related  to  common  play 
activities  engaged  in  by  one  or  more  children.  Each  story  pre- 
sents a play  activity  with  a sequence  of  events  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  children,  unfolds  a simple  but  dramatic  plot  in  which 
something  unforeseen  happens,  and  ends  with  an  element  of 
surprise  or  humor. 

In  the  first  three  stories  the  theme  “look  and  see”  is  un- 
folded through  the  activities  of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby.  Each 
character  performs  a stunt  for  the  others  to  enjoy.  In  succeed- 
ing stories  the  theme  is  broadened  to  include  the  discovery 
of  something  unusual,  humorous,  mischievous,  or  surprising. 
Since  the  stories  relate  to  familiar  play  activities  of  young  chil- 
dren, most  pupils  will  readily  identify  themselves  with  the 
characters  and  will  heartily  enjoy  their  activities  and  predica- 
ments. The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  freely  from 
their  own  experiences  during  the  discussions  that  precede  and 
follow  the  reading  of  the  stories. 

Procedures  Used  in  Reading 

Pictures  and  text  together  form  the  stories  of  We  Look  and 
See.  The  pictures  tell  what  the  characters  are  doing;  the  text 
tells  what  they  are  saying.  Since  the  pictures  present  the 
action  and  plot  development,  the  first  step  in  reading  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  picture.  Using  the  same  techniques  that 
were  developed  in  Before  We  Read , the  child  reads  and  nar- 
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rates  the  action  of  the  story  from  the  pictures  until  he  reaches 
the  point  of— “and  then  Baby  said—.”  At  this  point  in  his 
thinking  he  reads  the  verbal  text  which  completes  the  story. 
Interpretation  of  the  story  thus  depends  upon  the  child’s 
interpreting  the  pictures  and  closely  relating  them  to  the 
verbal  text. 
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The  Correlated  Activities  section  of  each  lesson  plan  gives 
suggestions  for  carrying  out  such  activities  as  those  described 
below.  These  activities  are  designed  to  enrich  and  extend 
ideas  gained  through  reading  and  to  stimulate  interest  that 
may  be  satisfied  through  the  use  of  books  and  other  materials. 

Collect  and  post  on  the  bulletin  board  pictures  of  children 
and  their  pets  engaged  in  stunts  or  play  activities  at  home  or 
in  school.  Encourage  pupils  to  contribute  snapshots,  maga- 
zine pictures,  and  original  drawings. 

During  the  language  period  have  the  group  study  and  dis- 
cuss the  pictures.  Encourage  children  to  tell  about  experiences 
of  their  own  that  may  be  brought  to  mind  by  the  discussion. 
Later  the  pictures  may  be  mounted  in  scrapbooks  and  placed 
on  the  library  table  for  the  pupils’  enjoyment  after  they  have 
completed  the  reading  of  We  Look  and  See. 

Encourage  the  children  to  engage  in  spontaneous  dramatic 
play  by  making  available  such  properties  as  a trunk  of  “dress- 
up”  clothing,  a playhouse,  and  toys.  The  natural  “let’s  pre- 
tend” games  that  children  play  should  be  encouraged,  espe- 
cially if  any  of  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  language  ability. 

During  the  language  period  plan  to  read  and  tell  stories 
about  play  activities  and  pets.  These  stories  may  be  dramatized 
or  retold  by  the  pupils.  In  the  lesson  plans  frequent  reference 
will  be  made  to  poems  from  the  following  sources: 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Sung  under  the  Silver 
Umbrella.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  I Like  Animals  and  I Like  Machinery. 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

Huffard,  Grace  T.;  Carlisle,  Laura  M.;  and  Ferris,  Helen  J. 
My  Poetry  Book.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.  Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company. 

Note:  A helpful  bibliography  will  be  found  on  pages  263- 
269  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Introducing  the  Book 

Before  beginning  the  introduction  of  the  book,  the  teacher 
should  select  the  picture  cards  of  Dick  and  Jane  and  the  word 
cards  numbered  32  and  76  from  the  Unit  Set.  These  cards  will 
be  needed  during  the  introductory  lesson. 

A motive  for  reading  often  grows  out  of  a desire  to  find  out 
what  a particular  story  or  book  is  about.  In  teaching  children 
to  read,  therefore,  the  content  of  a book  may  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  master  the  techniques  involved  in  reading. 


Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 


To  arouse  curiosity  concerning  the  content  of  We  Look  and 
See , children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  look  through 
the  book,  enjoy  its  pictures,  and  learn  from  them  the  general 
nature  of  its  content. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  their  experiences  when  playing  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their  toys,  and  with  their  pets. 
Then  hold  up  a copy  of  We  Look  and  See  and  say,  “Here  is  a 
very  interesting  book  that  tells  about  a boy  and  a girl  and  their 
baby  sister.  It  tells  about  their  pet  dog  and  kitten,  too.” 

Hold  the  book  before  the  pupils  and  turn  the  pages,  making 
such  comments  as  these:  “Here  is  a picture  of  the  boy.  He  is 
standing  on  his  head.  The  boy’s  sister  is  putting  on  her  skates. 
Their  baby  sister  is  playing  with  her  father’s  big,  black 
umbrella.” 


Note:  If  Before  We  Read  was  used,  the  characters  may  be 
called  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  at  this  time. 

After  paging  through  the  book  in  this  fashion,  ask  the  pupils 
if  they  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the  book  so  that  they  can 
look  at  the  pictures,  too. 

Directing  Before  distributing  the  books,  tell  the  pupils  that  they  will 

proper  use  want  to  take  good  care  of  them.  Demonstrate  how  to  open  the 
book,  how  to  turn  pages  one  at  a time,  how  to  hold  the  book 
properly,  and  how  to  proceed  in  looking  at  it  in  an  orderly  way. 


Note:  Most  pupils  will  take  better  care  of  a book  and  prize 
it  more  highly  if  they  receive  the  same  copy  daily,  even 
though  it  may  be  shared  with  a member  of  another  read- 
ing group. 

Examining  After  distributing  the  books,  hold  up  a copy  and  direct  the 

the  book  pupils  to  find  the  page  with  Dick’s  picture  dn  it.  (If  Before 
We  Read  has  not  been  used,  tell  them  that  the  first  story  is 
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about  a boy  whose  name  is  Dick.)  Have  them  look  at  the  name 
and  pronounce  it.  Direct  them  to  turn  the  page  and  look  at  the 
pictures  on  pages  4 and  5.  Make  comments  or  ask  questions 
informally.  After  turning  to  page  6 and  enjoying  the  incident 
shown  there,  call  attention  to  the  name  Jane  on  page  7 and 
have  the  pupils  pronounce  it.  Then  permit  the  children  to 
look  through  the  book  independently  without  further  direc- 
tion. Encourage  them  to  discuss  what  they  see  and  to  point  out 
the  pictures  they  like  best. 

After  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  first  ex- 
perience with  the  book,  direct  attention  to  the  words  Dick  and 
Jane  as  follows:  Display  the  picture  cards  of  Dick  and  Jane 
and  ask  the  children  to  recall  and  give  orally  the  names. 

Note:  The  picture  cards  mentioned  above  will  be  found 
in  the  Unit  Card  Set. 

Show  the  word  card  Dick  or  write  the  word  on  the  black- 
board, saying,  “Here  is  one  of  their  names.*  See  if  you  can  find 
it  in  the  book.”  After  the  children  find  the  word  on  page  3 of 
the  book,  ask  them  to  tell  orally  whose  name  it  is.  Then  have 
them  find  Jane’s  name.  Write  it  on  the  blackboard  or  show  the 
word  card  after  they  find  it. 

Show  in  mixed  order  the  word  cards  for  Dick  and  Jane  and 
their  duplicates  or  write  the  names  several  times  on  the  black- 
board, asking  the  children  to  say  them  as  they  are  presented. 
Then  have  the  children  find  in  turn  the  name  of  one  or  the 
other  and  organize  the  names  in  two  columns  in  the  pocket 
chart;  or  the  teacher  may  write  them  in  columns  on  the  black- 
board as  directed  by  the  pupils. 

Since  page  1 of  the  Work-Book  for  We  Look  and  See  involves 
no  reading,  it  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  desired.  For  a dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book , 
see  pages  148-149  of  this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for  intro- 
ducing page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  in 
the  back  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

* In  presenting  words  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  will  find  that  man- 
uscript writing  is  preferable  to  regular  writing  or  to  an  imitation  print. 
Manuscript  leaves  the  letters  separated  and  upright  as  in  print,  making 
them  more  legible.  It  permits  greater  speed  than  printing.  Manuscript 
writing  is  not  difficult  to  learn.  It  consists  of  straight  lines  and  circles. 
(See  Stone,  A.  M.,  and  Smalley,  E.  I.,  Manuscript  Writing  Lessons, 
Teachers  Edition,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931;  or  Conard,  Edith  U., 
Teachers  Guide  to  accompany  Show  Me  How  to  Write  in  Manuscript, 
Books  One  and  Two,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  1940;  or  Freeman,  Frank 
N.,  From  Print  to  Script,  Teachers’  Manual,  Zaner-Bloser  Company.) 
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Dick 

(Pages  3-6) 

new  words:  Dick  look  oh 

developmental  units:  Look  look  Oh  oh  oh  Oh  look 

word  cards*:  32,  82,  95 
PHRASE  CARDS*:  55,  60,  62 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Recall  that  the  children  in  We  Look  and  See  are  doing  funny 

vocabulary  things  while  at  play.  Tell  the  pupils  that  such  things  are  called 
“stunts.”  Then  say,  “Before  we  read  the  story  about  Dick’s 
stunt,  I shall  tell  you  some  things  he  said.  When  he  wanted 

Jane  to  look,  he  said, ” Present  the  words  Look , 

look  by  writing  them  on  the  blackboard  or  placing  the  phrase 
card  in  the  pocket  chart.  Read  the  sentence  aloud,  sliding  the 
hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  to  establish  correct  movements 
of  the  eyes  along  the  line.  Give  the  children  time  to  look  at  the 
sentence  carefully  to  gain  a general  impression  of  its  form. 
There  is  no  objection  to  having  various  children  repeat  words 
and  phrases  orally  during  this  part  of  the  preliminary  develop- 
ment. In  this  first  lesson  remove  a line  after  the  children  have 
read  it  several  times  and  before  a new  one  is  presented,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  confusing  the  children  with  too  many  symbols. 


Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  the  lesson  plans  in 
this  Guidebook  indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be 
placed  in  the  pocket  chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

“Then  something  happened.  Dick  was  so  surprised  that  he 
said,  Oh,  oh,  oh.”  Present  the  line  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Have  them  look  at  it 
carefully  and  then  read  it  aloud. 

“Here  is  something  else  Dick  said.  I think  you  can  read  this 
line  to  yourself  because  it  has  two  words  we  read  before.” 
Present  Oh,  look  and  have  the  pupils  read  the  line. 

Checking  the  To  check  quickly  the  recognition  of  the  words  and  sentences, 
presentation  say:  “Now  we  will  read  everything  that  Dick  said,  but  I will 
not  tell  you  what  the  words  are  that  I show  you.” 

Present  the  developmental  sentences  in  varied  order  and 
have  them  read.  If  children  read  sentences  easily,  no  further 
drill  on  new  words  should  be  given  at  this  time. 

* The  numbers  refer  to  word  and  phrase  cards  in  the  Unit  Card  Set  and 
indicate  the  specific  cards  needed  for  this  lesson  plan. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Place  before  the  pupils  the  story  about  Dick  in  Our  Big  Book, 

reading  j£  a j^g  B00k  is  not  available,  distribute  the  Pre-Primers  and 

help  the  pupils  find  the  story. 

Note:  The  first  seven  stories  in  We  Look  and  See  are 
duplicated  in  Our  Big  Book.  This  book  should  be  used  in  the 
first  reading  of  each  of  these  stories.  The  Pre-Primer  should 
be  used  in  rereading  each  story. 

Page  3:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Dick/’  Check  to  see  if  the  chil- 
dren have  found  the  right  place.  “I  see  a word  under  the 
picture.  What  does  it  say?”  Have  a child  read  Dick.  “Yes,  and 
this  is  a story  about  Dick.  Let  us  turn  the  page  and  find  out 
what  he  is  doing.”  Demonstrate  how  to  turn  a page  carefully 
from  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

Note:  The  teacher  should  guide  the  children  in  interpret- 
ing the  action  in  the  pictures.  This  aspect  of  the  lesson  is 
highly  important,  since  the  pictures  really  tell  the  story.  At  all 
times  children  should  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture 
before  they  read  the  verbal  text  on  a page. 

Page  4:  “What  is  Dick  doing  in  this  picture?”  In  addition  to 
noting  what  Dick  is  doing  now,  lead  the  children  to  infer  that 
Dick  has  been  raking  leaves.  Also  lead  them  to  use  the  word 
“stunt”  in  referring  to  what  is  happening.  For  example,  in 
this  picture  Dick  is  doing  a stunt.  “Dick  is  showing  his  sister 
Jane  that  he  can  stand  on  his  head.  The  line  under  the  picture 
tells  what  Dick  is  saying  to  his  sister.  Read  it  to  yourself.” 
After  the  silent  reading  have  a child  read  the  line  orally. 

Page  5:  “Now  let  us  look  on  this  side  of  the  book  (indicating 
the  right-hand  page).  What  is  happening?  Do  you  think  Dick 
knew  he  was  going  to  fall?”  Opinions  may  be  volunteered,  and 
the  idea  that  Dick  is  surprised  should  be  brought  out. 

“Read  the  line  under  the  picture  to  find  out  what  he  is  say- 
ing.” Have  the  line  read  silently  and  then  orally. 

“Now  let’s  look  at  the  picture  again.  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  next?”  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  Dick’s  feet 
are  hitting  the  basket  as  he  falls. 

“Turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  out  what  happens.” 

Page  6:  “Doesn’t  Dick  look  funny!  How  do  you  know  that 
Dick  isn’t  hurt  or  unhappy?”  Children  need  to  see  that  Dick 
thinks  his  tumble  is  a joke  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  it 
with  him.  “The  two  lines  on  this  page  tell  what  Dick  is  saying. 
Find  the  line  that  tells  the  first  thing  Dick  says.”  Have  all  the 
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children  read  the  line  silently.  Then  call  on  a child  to  read 
it  aloud. 

Note:  As  the  pupils  read  from  this  page,  see  that  their  eyes 
follow  the  right  line.  At  this  stage  in  learning  to  read,  en- 
courage them  to  continue  to  look  at  the  words  as  they  read 
aloud,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  association  between  word 
form  and  pronunciation. 

“Read  to  yourselves  the  next  thing  that  Dick  says.”  Then 
have  the  line  read  orally.  To  develop  fluency,  have  individual 
pupils  read  the  two-line  unit.  Watch  the  pupils’  eye  move- 
ments to  see  if  the  eyes  move  regularly  from  left  to  right. 

Rereading  “Now  let’s  start  with  the  first  page  of  the  story  and  read  it 

all  the  way  through.” 

Since  the  dramatic  plot  of  the  story  is  really  carried  by  the 
pictures,  in  each  oral  rereading  from  the  book  the  child  should 
interpret  and  narrate  the  story  as  told  by  the  pictures,  as  well  as 
read  the  verbal  text.  Note  that  in  this  lesson  the  teacher  is 
active  in  helping  the  pupils  interpret  both  pictures  and  words. 
When  the  child  reads  orally  the  entire  story,  or  a page  of  the 
story,  he  should  interpret  orally  the  picture  content  as  a setting 
for  the  verbal  text.  For  example,  a child  might  read  the  picture 
and  verbal  text  on  page  4 in  the  following  manner:  “Dick  has 
raked  up  the  leaves  in  the  yard  and  put  them  into  a basket. 
He  is  showing  Jane  how  he  can  do  a stunt.  Dick  wants  Jane 
to  see  him  stand  on  his  head.  So  he  says,  ‘Look,  look.’  ” 

Relate  the  reading  of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying,  “Wasn’t 
it  fun  to  read  about  Dick?  Tomorrow  we  will  read  about  his 
sister.  She  does  something  funny,  too.”  The  reading  of  a story 
should  never  be  finished  with  the  trite  command,  “Close  your 
books  and  take  your  seats.” 

Related  Practice 

Comparing  To  give  practice  in  comparing  identical  one-line  reading 

printed  lines  unjts,  the  teacher  may  show  word  cards  or  write  a list  of  words 
on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “Here  are  all  the  words  in  our 
story.  They  are  all  mixed  up.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  a story 
on  the  pocket  chart  (or  blackboard)  just  as  it  is  in  the  book.” 
The  children  may  hold  their  books  open  or  look  at  the  story 
in  the  Big  Book  and  dictate  to  the  teacher,  page  by  page,  the 
lines  of  the  story  about  Dick.  The  teacher  rebuilds  the  lines 
on  the  pocket  chart  or  writes  them  on  the  blackboard.  After 
the  building  of  each  line,  the  children  should  compare  it  with 
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Work-Book 


the  book.  Represent  on  the  chart  only  one  page  of  the  story 
at  a time. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  a fair  degree  of  mastery  be 
achieved  by  all  the  pupils  from  the  beginning.  The  teacher 
should  note  difficulties  as  they  appear  and  regulate  the  amount 
of  drill  for  individual  pupils  accordingly.  Extra  help  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  need  it. 

Use  pages  1 and  2.  For  procedures  in  using  the  Work-Book, 
see  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  For  direc- 
tions for  introducing  and  using  the  exercises,  see  the  respective 
pages  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Hearing  and 

memorizing 

poems 


To  enrich  and  extend  ideas  gained  in  reading,  the  class  col- 
lection of  magazine  pictures  showing  children  doing  stunts  or 
in  outdoor  play  activities  may  be  started  at  this  time. 

During  the  story  hour  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  the 
following,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  Sung  under  the  Silver 
Umbrella:  “Autumn  Fires,”  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson;  “Septem- 
ber,” by  Edwina  Fallis;  “Autumn  Woods,”  by  James  S.  Tip- 
pett; “Cover,”  by  Frances  M.  Frost;  and  “The  City  of  Falling 
Leaves,”  by  Amy  Lowell. 

Pupils  may  also  enjoy  the  jingle  “Down!  Down!”  by  Eleanor 
Farjeon,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 


Jan« 


(Pages  7-10) 

new  words:  Jane  see  funny 

developmental  units:  See  see  See  Jane 
word  cards:  32,  50,  76,  82,  95,  119 
phrase  cards:  25,  55,  62,  73 


Oh  see  Jane  Funny  funny  Jane 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

“What  did  Dick  do  in  the  story  we  read  yesterday?  Who 
watched  him?”  Display  the  picture  card  of  Jane  and  place  the 
word  Jane  in  the  pocket  chart  or  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  about  Jane.  Dick  saw  her 
skating  very  fast.  This  line  tells  what  he  said.”  Present  the 
line  See,  see,  reading  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  present  See  Jane, 
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placing  the  sentence  under  the  one  already  before  the  pupils. 
Permit  them  to  study  the  new  sentence  and  to  read  it  silently. 
Since  both  words  have  been  presented  to  the  pupils,  they  should 
be  able  to  read  the  second  sentence  independently. 

Note:  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  silently  before  read- 
ing orally.  Encourage  them  to  develop  this  habit  by  saying: 
“Read  to  yourself.  Do  not  use  your  lips.”  The  habit  of  mov- 
ing the  lips  in  silent  reading  can  usually  be  prevented  by  such 
reminders. 

Have  the  two  lines  of  text  read  as  a unit  silently  and  orally. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  the  technique  of  following  lines  of 
print  in  succession  should  be  developed  from  pocket  chart  or 
blackboard.  The  larger  type  used  on  the  chart  or  blackboard 
aids  (a)  in  establishing  the  correct  left-to-right  eye  movement; 
( b ) in  focusing  on  a given  line  rather  than  guessing;  and  ( c ) 
in  developing  an  accurate  eye  movement  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line. 

Give  whatever  help  is  necessary  in  following  each  line  of 
print  from  left  to  right  and  in  making  an  accurate  return  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  Use  a pointer  or  move  the 
hand  under  die  line  of  print. 

Under  the  two  sentences  place  a third  one,  presenting  it  by 
saying,  “Dick  got  excited  when  Jane  did  something.  He  said, 

” Present  the  line  Oh,  see.  Give  the  pupils  time 

to  look  at  it  carefully  and  to  read  it  silently  before  reading  it 
orally.  Add  the  word  Jane,  so  that  the  line  reads  Oh,  see  Jane, 
as  on  page  10  of  We  Look  and  See.  Have  the  three  lines  read 
as  a unit  silently  and  then  orally  before  presenting  the  fourth 
line  and  the  new  word  funny. 

“Soon  something  funny  happened.  Jane  did  a funny  stunt. 
Dick  laughed  and  said,  Funny,  funny  Jane.”  Present  the  line 
and  read  it  aloud. 

The  following  four  lines  should  now  appear  before  the 
pupils  as  a unit. 

See,  see. 

See  Jane. 

Oh,  see  Jane. 

Funny,  funny  Jane. 

Checking  the  To  provide  guidance  and  practice  in  reading  the  four  lines 
presentation  silently,  say  to  the  pupils,  “You  may  now  read  all  these  lines 
to  yourself.  I will  help  you  keep  the  place.”  (See  the  second 
note  above  for  aids  in  following  lines  of  print.)  Allow  time 
for  all  the  pupils  to  read  each  line  silently  before  indicating 
the  next  line. 
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Have  several  pupils  read  orally  the  four-line  unit.  Ask  them 
also  to  read  the  different  lines  to  which  you  point.  If  necessary, 
make  comments  about  the  meaning  of  each  line  as  illustrated 
in  the  preliminary  development. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  describe  roller-skating  experiences  that 

reading  they  or  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  had. 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  about  Jane.  You  will  find  out 
what  happened  to  her.  It  was  something  that  surprised  Jane 
very  much.  It  surprised  Dick.  I think  you  will  be  surprised, 
too.”  Turn  to  page  7 in  Our  Big  Book. 

Page  7:  “Whose  picture  is  this?  What  is  she  doing?  What 
is  on  the  step  beside  her?  What  is  the  word  under  the  pic- 
ture?” After  a child  reads  Jane,  direct  the  children  to  turn  to 
the  next  page. 

Page  8:  “Where  is  Jane  now?  What  is  she  doing?”  Lead  the 
pupils  to  surmise  that  she  is  showing  Dick  how  well  she  can 
skate.  “Dick  is  talking  to  someone  that  we  cannot  see  in  the 
picture.  Read  the  first  line  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Dick 
is  saying.”  After  the  line  is  read  silently,  call  on  someone  to 
read  it  orally. 

“Read  the  second  line  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  else  Dick 
is  saying.”  After  the  pupils  have  read  See  Jane  silently,  have 
the  line  read  orally  by  several  children.  Then  have  the  two- 
line  unit  read  clearly  and  fluently. 

Page  9:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Look  at  Dick’s 
and  Jane’s  hands  and  faces.  The  children  look  as  if  they  are 
” Lead  the  children  to  say  “surprised”  or  “excited.” 

“Read  what  Dick  says,  and  you  will  find  out  if  he  is  really 
surprised  and  excited.” 

In  guiding  the  reading,  follow  this  procedure:  (a)  Have  each 
line  read  silently  by  all  the  children;  ( b ) call  on  individual 
children  for  oral  reading  of  the  separate  lines;  ( c ) have  the 
entire  page  unit  read,  first  silently  by  all  the  children,  then 
orally  by  several  of  them.  Keep  in  mind  the  suggestions  on 
page  165  concerning  eye  movements. 

Before  turning  the  page,  secure  opinions  as  to  the  probable 
next  event  by  asking,  “What  might  happen  to  Jane  now  that 
she  has  lost  one  skate?” 
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Page  10:  “Jane  must  be  a good  skater.  Can  you  tell  why? 
Dick  is  laughing  and  talking.  He  thinks  Jane’s  stunt  is  as  funny 
as  we  do.  What  does  he  say  first?  What  does  he  say  next?”  Con- 
tinue this  type  of  guided  reading  until  the  page  has  been  read. 

Note:  Guiding  the  reading  line  by  line  should  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  pupils  to  use  mechanical  aids  in  following 
the  lines  in  a book.  But  if  some  children  show  signs  of  read- 
ing from  memory,  of  confusing  words  and  sentences,  and  of 
using  irregular  eye  movements,  give  them  special  attention. 
If  necessary,  use  markers.  A marker  should  be  made  of  dur- 
able, neutral-colored  paper,  cut  an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  Pre-Primer  page.  Any  “crutch”  of  this  sort 
should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  possible. 

Have  the  entire  story  reread,  relating  picture  and  verbal 
text  as  suggested  in  the  lesson  plan  for  the  preceding  story. 
The  teacher  may  first  present  a model  for  rereading  a story. 
For  example: 

Page  7:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Jane.  The  word  under  the  pic- 
ture is  her  name.  It  says  Jane.  Jane  is  sitting  on  the  steps. 
She  is  putting  on  her  skates.  Her  skate  key  is  on  the  step 
beside  her.” 

Page  8:  “In  this  picture  Jane  is  skating  on  the  sidewalk.  She 
is  wearing  her  skate  key  around  her  neck.  She  has  her  hands 
spread  out  and  is  going  very  fast.  Dick  is  happy  that  she  can 
skate  so  well.  He  is  saying.  See , see.  See  Jane.” 

Page  9:  “In  the  next  picture  both  Dick  and  Jane  look  sur- 
prised. Their  hands  are  spread  out,  and  their  faces  look  sur- 
prised. The  reason  is  that  one  of  Jane’s  skates  has  come  off. 
It  is  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her.  Dick  seems  to  be  excited. 
Maybe  he  thinks  Jane  is  going  to  fall.  He  is  calling  to  her.  He 
is  saying,  Oh,  Jane.  Look,  look,  look” 

Page  10:  “The  story  has  a funny  ending.  Jane  did  not  fall. 
She  is  a good  skater  and  can  skate  on  one  foot.  Dick  is  laugh- 
ing now  because  he  thinks  it  is  a funny  stunt.  He  is  saying, 

. . .”  Read  the  four  lines  of  verbal  text. 

Note:  The  above  example  is  given  as  a type  reading  of  a 
picture  story  and  verbal  text.  Do  not  expect  pupils  to  do  as 
well.  The  teacher  should  stress  the  importance  of  reading 
both  the  pictures  and  the  lines  of  print  for  two  reasons.  First, 
most  of  the  descriptive  and  narrative  aspects  of  the  stories  in 
We  Look  and  See  are  told  by  the  pictures;  and,  second,  such 
procedure  in  this  early  stage  of  reading  develops  readiness  for 
a narrative  verbal  text  later  on. 
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Related  Practice 


Following 
lines  of 
print 


Interpreting 

pictures 


Work-Book 


For  practice  in  following  successive  lines  of  print,  place  four- 
line  units  in  the  pocket  chart  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
one  unit  at  a time,  and  have  the  children  read  them,  silently 
and  then  orally.  Units  such  as  the  following  may  be  used: 

Oh,  oh,  oh.  Look,  Jane. 

Oh,  see.  Look,  look. 

Oh,  see  Jane.  See  Dick. 

Funny,  funny  Jane.  Funny,  funny  Dick. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  interpret  pictures  and  text,  show 
the  pictures  on  pages  4 and  10  in  the  Big  Book.  Present  the 
phrase  Funny  Dick  and  have  the  children  read  it  and  indicate 
which  picture  it  tells  about.  (If  the  Big  Book  is  not  available, 
the  picture  card  Dick  and  page  4 of  the  Pre-Primer  may  be 
used  instead.)  Repeat  with  Funny  Jane,  using  pages  7 and  10 
of  the  Big  Book  or  the  picture  card  Jane  and  page  10  of  the 
Pre-Primer.  Continue,  alternating  the  names  and  using  differ- 
ent pictures.  This  exercise  introduces  thinking  skills  and  work 
patterns  that  are  used  on  page  4 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

Use  pages  3 and  4.  For  directions  for  using  these  exercises, 
see  the  pages  themselves  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

poems 

Experience 

charts 


During  the  story  hour  read  the  poem  “Wings  and  Wheels,” 
by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

If  experience  charts  are  used  at  this  level,  they  should  be 
primarily  for  language  work  rather  than  for  reading. 


Baby 

(Pages  11-14) 

new  words:  Baby  and 

developmental  units:  Look  and  see  See  Baby 

word  cards:  4,  10,  32,  76,  82,  119 
phrase  cards:  54,  55 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“The  stories  we  have  read  so  far  have  been  about  Dick  and 
Jane.  Who  is  the  third  person  in  our  book?”  Place  the  picture 
card  of  Baby  in  the  pocket  chart.  “She  is  so  little  that  every- 
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one  calls  her  Baby.  Here  is  her  name.”  Put  the  word  Baby  on 
the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart.  “Baby  likes  to  try  to  do  every- 
thing Dick  and  Jane  do.”  Have  the  children  recall  the  funny 
stunts  that  Dick  and  Jane  did. 

“Baby  wanted  to  do  something  funny,  too.  She  wanted  both 
Dick  and  Jane  to  look  at  her  stunt.  She  said  Look  and  see .” 
Present  and  read  this  line.  Similarly  present  and  read  the  line 
See  Baby. 

Checking  the  Clear  the  blackboard  or  chart.  Present  the  following  sen- 
presentation  tences,  one  at  a time,  and  have  the  children  read  them: 

Look,  Dick.  Look  and  see. 

Look,  Jane.  See  Baby. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “In  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today,  Baby  did  something 

reading  that  macje  Dick  and  Jane  laugh.  I think  it  will  make  you  laugh, 

too.”  Place  the  Big  Book  before  the  pupils  or  distribute  the 
Pre-Primers  and  have  the  children  find  the  right  page. 

Page  11:  “Whose  picture  do  you  see?  What  is  the  word  under 
the  picture?”  Lead  the  children  to  note  the  size  of  the  um- 
brella. Ask  them  to  guess  whose  umbrella  it  is.  Then  say, 
“What  do  you  think  Baby  wants  to  do?  Maybe  we  will  find  out 
on  the  next  page.” 

Page  12:  “What  is  Baby  doing  here?  Baby  is  talking  to  Dick 
and  Jane.  Read  the  lines  under  the  picture  to  find  out  what 
she  is  saying.”  Have  the  children  read  silently.  Call  on  volun- 
teers for  the  oral  reading  of  different  lines  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions. Have  the  page  reread  orally. 

Page  13:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  has  happened?  Can  you 
guess  what  made  the  umbrella  close?  How  do  Dick  and  Jane 
feel?  Think  how  excited  you  would  be  if  a big  umbrella  closed 
up  on  your  baby  sister.  Read  what  Jane  is  saying  to  Dick.” 
After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “What  do  you  think  will  happen 
next?”  Have  children  volunteer  probable  opinions. 

Page  14:  “Isn’t  this  a surprise?  Is  Baby  afraid?  She  looks  as 
if  she  is  having  fun.  Dick  is  talking.  Let  us  read  what  he  is 
saying.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  line  by  line  and 
then  have  the  entire  page  read  orally. 

Rereading  Reread  the  entire  story,  as  suggested  for  the  two  preceding 

stories.  See  pages  165  and  169  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Related  Practice 

Establishing  To  establish  recognition  of  and , place  pairs  of  pictures  such 
oTancT*10”  as  a ^a^  anc^  a ^at’  *n  t*ie  Poc^et  chart  with  the  word  card 
and  between  them.  Have  the  children  read  the  pictures  and 
the  word  and , saying,  for  example,  “I  see  a ball  and  a bat.” 
For  practice  in  interpreting  text,  display  the  picture  cards 
of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby.  Place  such  phrases  as  “Jane  and 
Dick,”  “Jane  and  Baby”  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time. 
Have  the  pupils  select  picture  cards  that  illustrate  each  line. 
This  exercise  prepares  for  page  6 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book . 
Work-Book  Use  pages  5 and  6. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

stories 


Dramatic 

play 


T elling 
stories 


Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Rubbers  and  Rain,”  from 
Sally  Does  It , by  Baruch  and  Montgomery.  (See  the  note  on 
page  58  of  this  Guidebook .) 

To  associate  the  children’s  experiences  with  the  content  of 
this  story,  the  teacher  will  find  a “dress-up  trunk”  useful.  As 
children  like  to  play  at  being  grown-up,  suitable  articles  for 
the  trunk  may  include  such  items  as  a man’s  umbrella,  hat, 
and  overcoat;  a woman’s  hat,  dress,  and  shoes. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  funny  things  their  little 
sisters  or  brothers  have  done. 


Spot 

(Pages  15-18) 

new  words:  Spot  come  run 

developmental  units:  Come  Dick  Come  and  see  Run  Jane 

Run  run  run 

word  cards:  4,  10,  29,  32,  76,  82,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  13,  70 

Preliminary  Development 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  about  their  pets— what  pets  they 
have,  what  their  names  are,  etc.  Then  say,  “I  will  tell  you  a 
story  about  how  Dick  and  Jane  got  a pet.” 

Note:  The  preliminary  story  to  be  told  by  the  teacher  is 
presented  for  its  interest  value.  The  vocabulary  development 
is  woven  into  the  content  of  the  story. 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“One  day  Grandfather  drove  up  in  his  big,  black  car.  He 
sat  in  the  car  and  called,  ‘Come,  Dick.’  ” Present  Come,  Dick 
and  have  it  read.  “ ‘I  have  a surprise  for  you.  Come  and  see.’  ” 
Present  the  two  lines  Come  and  see  and  Come,  come. 

“Then  he  saw  Jane  and  called  to  her,  too.  This  is  what  he 
said.”  Present  the  two  lines  Run,  Jane  and  Run,  run,  run  and 
read  them  to  the  pupils. 

“So  Dick  and  Jane  ran  as  fast  as  they  could. 

“When  they  came  close  to  the  car,  a frisky  black  and  white 
dog  jumped  out.  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see  Dick  and  Jane. 

“ ‘I  brought  him  to  you  for  a pet,’  said  Grandfather. 

“ ‘Oh,  thank  you,  Grandfather,’  said  the  children. 

“ ‘What  shall  we  name  him?’  asked  Dick. 

“Grandfather  said,  ‘Well,  he  has  a black  spot  on  his  back.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  oh,  let’s  call  him  Spot!’  shouted  the  two  children. 

“Grandfather  laughed  and  said,  ‘Yes,  Spot  is  a good  name.’  ” 
Display  the  picture  card  of  Spot  and  place  the  word  Spot  in  the 
pocket  chart  or  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

“Just  then  Baby  came  out  of  the  house.  Grandfather  called 
to  her.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Clear  the  pocket  chart,  present 
the  following  lines,  and  have  the  pupils  read  them,  first  silently 
and  then  orally: 

Come,  Baby.  Run,  Baby. 

Come  and  see  Spot.  Run,  run,  run. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided  “Now  we  willread  a story  about  the  pet  that  Grandfather 

reading  gave  to  j-jjg  children.  What  was  his  name?”  Place  the  Big 

Book  before  the  children  or  have  them  find  the  story  in  their 
Pre-Primers. 

Page  15:  “What  is  the  word  under  the  picture?  Spot  seems  to 
be  looking  for  something  on  the  ground.  Let  us  turn  the 
page  and  see  if  he  finds  anything.” 

Page  16:  “What  is  Spot  doing  now?  I wonder  what  he  has 
found.  Jane  sees  that  Spot  has  found  something.  She  is  call- 
ing to  Dick.  Find  and  read  to  yourself  the  first  thing  she  is 
saying.”  Call  on  a child  to  read  the  line  orally.  Repeat  this 
procedure  line  by  line.  Have  the  entire  page  reread  as  a unit 
to  promote  fluent  oral  interpretation. 

Page  17:  “What  has  Spot  found?”  If  the  children  are  not 
familiar  with  toads,  tell  them  that  Spot  found  a garden  toad. 
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Bring  out  the  fact  that  toads  move  about  by  jumping  or 
hopping. 

“Let  us  look  at  the  picture  again.  Spot  is  barking.  Do  you 
think  that  Spot  has  ever  seen  a toad  before?  I think  Dick 
knows  what  a toad  is.  He  is  talking  to  Spot.  Read  what  he 
says.”  Guide  the  reading  line  by  line  and  have  the  page  unit 
read.  Then  ask,  “What  do  you  think  will  happen  if  Spot  goes 
too  close  to  the  toad?” 

Page  18:  “What  is  happening  here?  Is  the  toad  afraid  of 
Spot?  What  is  the  toad  doing?  Is  Spot  afraid  of  the  toad? 
What  is  Spot  doing?  Doesn’t  Spot  look  funny  running  away 
from  such  a little  animal?  Dick  is  talking  to  Spot.  Let  us  read 
what  he  says.” 

Rereading  Use  the  procedures  described  on  pages  165  and  169  of  this 

Guidebook  for  promoting  the  fluent,  oral  interpretation  of 
the  pictures  and  verbal  text. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  associating  oral  and  written  symbols, 
dictate  certain  sentences  in  the  story  for  the  children  to  find 
in  the  Big  Book  or  in  their  own  books.  If  the  Pre-Primer  is 
used,  check  to  see  that  each  child  finds  the  right  sentence. 

For  a further  check  on  the  recognition  of  the  words  run  and 
come , place  all  duplicates  of  these  cards  on  the  blackboard 
ledge,  together  with  any  other  words  necessary  to  construct  sen- 
tences from  the  story  on  pages  16-18.  Direct  the  pupils  to  build 
sentences  such  as  the  following,  as  they  are  dictated. 

Come,  Dick.  Run,  Spot. 

Come,  come.  Run,  run,  run. 

Come  and  see  Spot.  Look,  Spot. 

To  give  practice  in  interpreting  verbal  text  and  correctly 
relating  pictures  to  it,  display  several  pictures  from  the  Big 
Book,  such  as  those  on  pages  10,  14,  and  18,  and  present 
such  phrases  as  Dick  and  Jane , Jane  and  Baby  and  Dick , or 
Jane  and  Spot  and  Dick.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  phrase  and 
select  the  picture  that  it  tells  about.  If  the  Big  Book  is  not 
available,  use  picture  cards,  arranging  them  in  several  pairs. 

Use  pages  7 and  8 as  directed  on  those  pages  of  the  Think- 
and-Do  Book.  Page  8 presents  another  story  about  Spot.  Before 
this  page  is  marked,  it  may  be  used  for  practice  in  telling 
a story  and  reading  related  verbal  text. 


Associating 
sound  and 
word  form 


Associating 
pictures 
and  names 


Work-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Telling 

stories 

Hearing 

poems 


Extending 

concepts 


To  relate  first-hand  experiences  with  experiences  gained 
through  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  bring  snapshots  of 
their  pets.  These  pictures  may  be  labeled  and  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

The  teacher  should  put  interesting  pictures  of  pets  on  the 
bulletin  board  and  encourage  the  children  to  bring  pictures  cut 
from  magazines.  Picture  books  about  pets  should  be  placed  on 
the  library  table. 

During  the  language  period  the  pupils  may  tell  anecdotes 
about  their  pets. 

Read  the  poem  “The  Hairy  Dog,”  by  Herbert  Asquith,  from 
Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella , and  the  *two  poems  “Dog" 
and  “Frog,"  from  I Like  Animals , by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 

This  story  may  have  aroused  curiosity  concerning  the  habits 
of  toads.  A live  toad  may  be  kept  in  a schoolroom  terrarium 
for  a while  to  be  studied  in  a science  project.* 


Note:  Any  interest  relating  to  the  content  fields  which  may 
arise  through  reading  in  the  Basic  Pre-Primers  should  be  de- 
veloped further  in  periods  allotted  to  the  informal  study  of 
science,  social  studies,  or  health. 


Puff 

(Pages  19-22) 

new  words:  Puff  jump 

developmental  units:  Jump  jump  Run  and  jump 
word  cards:  10,  32,  76,  77,  106,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  13,  25,  54,  55,  60,  62,  69,  70 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  have  a pet  dog.  The  children  have 

vocabulary  another  pet,  too.  It  is  a little  kitten.”  Place  the  picture  card 
of  Puff  in  the  pocket  chart.  “This  kitten’s  name  is  Puff.”  Pre- 
sent the  name  on  the  blackboard  or  chart. 

* Detailed  directions  for  constructing  and  using  a terrarium  will  be  found 
in  the  School  Nature  League  Bulletin  “The  Terrarium,”  published  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  1006  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
Also  see  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Volume  12,  page  4826,  under 
the  section  entitled  “Nature  Study.” 
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“Why  do  you  suppose  this  kitten  is  called  Puff?”  Let  the 
children  suggest  possible  explanations.  “Baby  likes  to  play 
with  Puff.  When  she  wants  the  kitten  to  play  with  a string,  she 

holds  it  up  high  and  says, ” Present  and  read 

the  words  Jump , jump.  “Sometimes  Baby  wants  Puff  to  run 
and  jump.  This  is  what  she  says, ” Pre- 

sent the  line  Run  and  jump  and  have  the  children  read  it. 

Checking  the  If  it  seems  necessary  to  provide  for  further  meaningful  asso- 
presentation  ciations,  or  to  promote  greater  accuracy  in  recognizing  such 
words  as  jump  and  Puff  and  run , other  sentences  may  be  pre- 
sented, such  as  Jump,  Puff  and  Run,  Puff. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “We  are  going  to  read  about  something  that  happened  one 

reading  day  when  Baby  was  playing  with  Puff.” 

Page  19:  Have  the  children  find  the  first  page  of  the  story. 
Allow  time  for  them  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  have  them  read 
what  is  written  under  it. 

Page  20:  “What  does  Baby  have  in  her  hand  in  this  picture? 
What  does  Puff  see?  Read  what  Baby  is  saying  to  Puff.” 

Page  21:  “What  has  happened?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby 
let  go  of  the  balloon  when  the  kitten  jumped  for  the  string 
or  that  it  was  jerked  out  of  her  hand. 

“Baby  cannot  run  fast  enough  to  get  the  balloon.  So  she 
wants  Puff  to  get  it.  What  is  she  telling  Puff  to  do?”  Guide  the 
reading  line  by  line.  Before  turning  the  page,  point  out  that 
Puff  is  not  running  for  the  string.  Lead  the  children  to  suggest 
that  Puff  may  think  the  balloon  is  a ball. 

Page  22:  “What  has  happened?  What  made  the  balloon 
burst?  What  happens  when  a balloon  bursts?  Do  you  think  the 
noise  surprised  Baby  and  Puff?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what 
Baby  is  saying.” 

Rereading  At  this  point  the  teacher  may  present  a more  advanced  model 

for  interpreting  picture  stories.  For  example: 

Page  19:  “This  story  is  about  a little  yellow  kitten.  She  has 
such  thick  hair  that  she  looks  like  a puff  of  fur.  When  Dick  and 
Jane  and  Baby  got  her  for  a pet,  they  named  her  Puff.  Her 
name  is  under  the  picture.” 

Page  20:  “One  day  Baby  had  a pretty  red  balloon.  It  had  a 
string  on  it  so  she  could  hold  it.  She  went  outside  to  play  with 
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it.  Puff  saw  the  string  hanging  from  Baby’s  hand.  The  string 
moved  when  Baby  moved  her  hand.  All  kittens  like  to  try  to 
catch  things  that  move.  They  like  to  catch  strings.  Baby 
thought  Puff  was  very  funny,  jumping  for  the  string.  So  she 
held  it  up  and  said.  Jump , Puff.  Jump,  jump,  jump 

Page  21:  “This  picture  shows  what  happened  after  Puff 
jumped.  Baby  forgot  to  hold  on  to  the  string.  Maybe  Puff’s 
claws  pulled  the  string  and  Baby  let  go.  The  wind  began  blow- 
ing the  balloon  away.  Baby  tried  to  run  to  catch  it,  but  she 
could  not  run  fast  enough.  Puff  ran,  too.  She  was  ahead  of 
Baby.  The  balloon  was  so  low  now  that  Puff  ran  for  the 
balloon  instead  of  the  string.  It  looked  like  a pretty  red  ball 
to  Puff.  When  Baby  saw  Puff  running,  she  said.  . . .”  Read 
the  verbal  text  on  page  22. 

Page  22:  “Puff  jumped  to  get  the  balloon.  All  at  once  there 
was  a loud  noise.  Red  pieces  flew  every  way,  and  there  was  no 
balloon  any  more— just  a string  and  little  red  pieces.  Baby  was 
as  surprised  as  Puff.  She  said.  ...”  Read  the  verbal  text. 

“This  is  a funny  story  because  Baby  told  Puff  to  run  and 
jump  for  the  balloon.  When  Puff  jumped  for  the  balloon,  her 
claws  made  little  holes  in  it,  and  it  burst  with  a loud  bang. 

“There  is  no  picture  to  tell  what  happened  next,  but  I think 
that  the  noise  frightened  Puff.  I am  sure  Puff  ran  away.  Maybe 
Baby  showed  the  string  to  Dick  and  Jane  and  told  them  what 
happened  to  the  pretty  red  balloon.” 

Note:  This  story  is  told  in  the  past  tense.  Compare  it  with 
the  present-tense  narrative  of  the  model  on  page  169  of  this 
Guidebook.  Also  refer  back  to  page  31  for  standards  of  narra- 
tive style  in  telling  picture  stories.  Use  these  general  standards 
to  evaluate  the  pupils’  ability  to  tell  stories. 

Related  Practice 

Classifying  To  promote  the  ability  to  classify  words  according  to  simple 

criteria,  place  the  word  cards  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  Spot,  Puff  on 
the  pocket  chart.  Have  the  pupils  find  the  names  of  the  pets, 
then  the  names  of  the  children. 

Phrase  To  promote  ability  in  rapid  phrase  recognition,  place  the 

recognition  following  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart: 

come  and  see  oh,  look 

funny,  funny  Jane  oh,  oh,  oh 

look  and  see  run  and  jump 

look,  look  run,  run,  run 
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Have  each  phrase  read  silently  and  orally  by  the  pupils. 
Then  read  various  phrases,  one  at  a time,  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  find  the  phrase  read  and  indicate  it  on  the  pocket  chart. 

Associating  To  clarify  the  difference  in  meanings  of  words  frequently 
word* form used  together,  such  as  run  and  jump , turn  to  the  picture  on 
page  18  in  the  Big  Book,  or  to  a similar  picture,  and  ask:  “What 
is  Dick  telling  Spot  here?”  Elicit  run  and  present  the  two  words 
run  and  jump.  “Which  word  tells  what  Dick  wants  Spot  to 
do?”  Build  a sentence  or  a couplet,  such  as  Run , Spot.  Run , 
run.  Then  build  a comparable  couplet  with  jump , asking  the 
children  to  choose  the  couplet  that  belongs  with  the  picture. 
Repeat,  using  the  picture  on  page  20  to  emphasize  jump. 

Note:  The  term  elicit,  as  used  in  this  Guidebook,  directs 
the  teacher  to  lead  the  pupils,  by  means  of  thought  questions 
and  statements,  to  give  the  desired  response. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  9 and  10. 


Correlated  Activities 

Relating  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  their  pet  kittens— how  they 

experiences  play,  what  they  like  to  eat,  and  amusing  things  they  do. 


Hearing  and  Read  to  the  pupils  the  poems  “The  Balloon  Man,”  by  Rose 
memorizing  Fyleman,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  “Cat,”  from 
1 Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  also  from  Sung  under 
the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “The  Mysterious  Cat,”  by  Vachel 
Lindsay,  from  My  Poetry  Book.  Teach  the  old  rhyme  “I  Love 
Little  Pussy,”  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky,  page  232. 


Tim 


(Pages  23-26) 
new  words:  Tim  up 

developmental  units:  Come  Tim  Jump  up  Baby  Up  up  up 

word  cards:  10,  29,  119,  135,  142 
phrase  cards:  51,  70,  91 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  their  toys— which  ones 

vocabulary  they  pke  bestj  when  they  play  with  them,  etc.  Then  say,  “Baby 
had  a toy  animal  that  she  liked  very  much.  Here  is  a picture 
of  it.”  Show  the  picture  card  of  Tim  and  say,  “Baby  called  her 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


teddy  bear  Tim.”  Show  the  word  Tim.  ‘‘One  day  Dick,  Jane, 
and  Baby  went  for  a walk.  Baby  took  along  her  teddy  bear. 
Baby  always  talked  to  her  teddy  bear  as  if  it  were  alive;  so  she 
said.  Come,  Tim.”  Present  the  line. 

“After  the  children  had  been  walking  awhile,  they  were 
thirsty  and  wanted  a drink  of  water.  They  stopped  at  a foun- 
tain. Baby  was  too  little  to  reach  the  fountain.  So  Dick  lifted 
her  up.  He  said,  Jump  up,  Baby.  Up,  up,  up.”  Present  the  lines. 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  line  that  tells  what  Baby 
said  to  Tim;  the  two  lines  that  tell  what  Dick  said.  Have  the 
children  frame  the  new  words  Tim  and  up. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


“Our  next  story  is  about  something  that  happened  to  Tim.” 

Page  23:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Tim.”  Show  page  23  in  We 
Look  and  See. 

Page  24:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Baby  holding  in  her 
right  hand?  How  is  Dick  helping  Baby?  Read  what  Dick  says 
to  Baby  in  the  first  line.”  Continue  to  guide  the  reading  line 
by  line.  Have  the  entire  page  unit  read  orally. 

Page  25:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  are  Dick  and  Jane  do- 
ing? What  is  Baby  doing?  What  is  she  saying?”  To  bring  out 
the  fact  that  Baby  pretended  her  teddy  bear  was  thirsty,  ask, 
“Why  do  you  suppose  she  lifted  Tim  to  the  drinking 
fountain?” 

Page  26:  Let  the  children  enjoy  the  climactic  picture.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  even  though  water  is  spraying  over  them,  Dick 
and  Jane  think  Baby  is  funny.  “What  does  Jane  say  to  Dick?” 
Rereading  Have  a child  tell  the  story  from  memory.  Encourage  dis- 

cussion and  restudy  of  the  pictures  and  text  by  saying:  “Did 

tell  us  why  the  children  stopped  at  the  fountain?  Did 

he  tell  us  why  Dick  helped  Baby?”  Proceed  in  this  fashion 
until  the  statements  for  each  episode  of  the  plot  sequence  have 
been  verified.  Have  children  retell  the  story,  including  the 
reading  of  the  verbal  text. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  associating  meaning  with  phrases,  place 
phrase 
meanings 


the  following  in  the  pocket  chart: 


jump  up 
run,  run, 


come  up, 
see  Tim 


Tim 
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Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  specific  phrases  in  answer  to 
questions,  such  as:  “Which  line  tells  what  Dick  would  say  if 
he  wanted  Baby  to  run?  Which  line  tells  what  Baby  said  when 
she  wanted  Tim  to  come  up  to  the  fountain?” 

Work-Book  Use  pages  11  and  12.  Page  12  may  be  used  as  a reading 
lesson  before  it  is  marked  independently,  since  it  presents  an- 
other picture  story  about  Tim. 

Correlated  Activities 

Read  to  the  pupils  “Mary  Ann’s  Drink,”  from  Sally  Does  It , 
by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

For  additional  language  experience  the  children  may  make 
up  a story,  and  the  teacher  may  write  it  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  dictate  it. 

Draw  two  large  outlines  of  a bear  on  heavy  wrapping  paper 
and  have  the  pupils  paint  them.  The  outlines  should  then  be 
sewed  together  and  stuffed  with  cotton.  Oilcloth  may  be  used 
if  holes  are  punched  for  the  children  to  sew  through. 


Hearing 

stories 

Composing 

stories 


Making  toy 
animals 


Tim  and  Spot 

(Pages  27-30) 
new  words:  go  down 

DEVELOPMENTAL  UNITS:  Go  Up  Tim  Go  Up  Up  Up 

Go  down  Tim  Go  down  down  down 
word  cards:  37,  53,  135,  142 
phrase  cards:  18,  29,  91 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Baby  liked  to  pretend  that  Tim  was  alive.  What  did  she  do 

vocabulary  with  Tim  at  the  water  fountain?  She  liked  to  pretend  that 
Tim  could  go  up  and  down  stairs.  She  would  hold  the  bear  by 
the  arms  and  make  him  look  as  if  he  were  walking.  When  Baby 
wanted  Tim  to  go  upstairs,  what  might  she  say?”  Elicit  Go  up 
or  Go  up , Tim.  Place  the  sentence  before  the  children. 

“Sometimes  Baby  wanted  Tim  to  go  downstairs.  Then  she 

would  say,  ” Leave  a “vocal  blank”  and  place  Go 

down , Tim  before  the  children,  allowing  them  to  identify  the 
new  word  down  through  inference. 
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Checking  the  Change  the  first  sentence  on  the  chart  from  Go  up , T im  to 
presentation  qq  up,  upf  up . Have  the  children  read  the  revision.  Similarly 
revise  the  second  sentence  to  read  Go  down , down,  down. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  27:  Place  the  Big  Book  before  the  pupils  or  have  them 

reading  find  story  jn  their  Pre-Primers. 

Lead  them  to  note  that  the  title  of  the  story  tells  the  name 
of  the  toy  and  the  pet  in  the  picture. 

Page  28:  Develop  the  meanings  of  banister  and  stairway , 
drawing  upon  the  children’s  own  experiences  for  this  purpose. 

“What  is  Baby  doing  with  Tim?  Baby  is  talking  to  the  teddy 
bear.  What  is  she  saying?”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading. 

Page  29:  “Baby  is  always  getting  into  mischief.  When  she  got 
part  way  up  the  stairs  with  Tim,  what  did  she  decide  to  do? 
Baby  tells  Tim  to  do  something.  What  does  she  say?” 

Page  30:  “What  has  happened?  Who  is  surprised?  Why  did 
Jane  run  to  the  doorway?  What  is  Baby  saying  to  Jane?” 

Rereading  In  rereading  the  story,  use  the  procedures  suggested  for  the 

preceding  story. 

Related  Practice 

Contrasting  To  strengthen  the  meanings  of  the  printed  words  come  and 
wor<* . go,  run  and  jump,  down  and  up,  play  the  following  games: 

“I  will  write  some  lines  telling  someone  in  the  class  to  come 
or  to  go.  Here  is  the  word  come.”  Write  it  on  the  blackboard. 
“Now  I will  write  Jack’s  name  after  it.  What  does  it  say  now. 
Jack?”  Child  reads  Come,  Jack.  “Do  what  it  tells  you.  Jack. 
Come  to  the  blackboard.”  Jack  goes  to  the  blackboard.  “Now 
I will  change  it.”  Write  Go,  Jack  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  child  read  it.  “When  the  line  says  go,  you  may  go  away 
from  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“Now  each  of  you  watch  for  your  name.  When  you  hear 
me  say  your  name,  you  may  do  what  I write.”  Continue  until 
several  children  have  had  a chance  to  follow  the  directions. 
Repeat  this  exercise,  using  the  words  run  and  jump. 

To  fix  meaning  associations  and  recognition  of  down  and 
up,  a variation  of  the  game  “Simon  Says  Thumbs  Up”  may  be 

played.  The  teacher  may  say,  “Simon  says  thumbs ,” 

displaying  the  word  up  or  down  instead  of  saying  it.  The 
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pupils  should  turn  thumbs  up  or  down  in  response  to  the 
appropriate  word. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  13  and  14. 

Correlated  Activities 

Relating  T o associate  first-hand  experiences  with  those  gained  through 

experiences  reading,  the  children  may  discuss  unusual  games  they  have 
made  up  while  playing  with  their  toys  or  pets.  If  desired,  the 
teacher  may  record  these  experience  stories  for  language  use. 

Up  and  Down 

(Pages  31-34) 

word  cards:  4,  29,  37,  53,  142 
phrase  cards:  18,  29,  90,  91 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story,  but  the  capitalized 
form  Down  and  the  uncapitalized  form  go  are  used  for  the  first 
time.  Ask  children  to  describe  the  fun  they  have  had  playing 
in  swings.  Then  say,  “Baby  likes  to  play  in  the  swing.  What 
do  you  think  she  said  when  the  swing  went  up  and  down?” 
Elicit  and  present  up  and  down.  Present  the  title  Up  and  Down. 

Combine  the  phrase  card  down,  down,  down  with  the  word 
card  Come  to  make  the  sentence  read  Come  down,  down, 
down.  Then  present  Go  up,  up,  up  and  Come  and  go  up. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  find  page  31.* 

Note:  Although  a table  of  contents  appears  in  each  of  the 
Pre-Primers,  the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  stories  in  the  book. 

Guided  Page  31:  Have  the  name  of  the  story  read.  Lead  the  children 

reading  to  pre(jict  happenings  in  the  story  by  asking,  “What  is  Baby 

doing?  What  do  you  think  she  is  going  to  do?” 

Page  32:  “What  do  you  think  Baby  wants  Puff  to  do?  What 
is  Baby  saying  to  Puff  to  get  her  into  the  swing?  Now  what 

* This  is  the  first  story  which  does  not  appear  in  Our  Big  Book.  Since  all 
the  new  words  in  We  Look  and  See  have  now  been  introduced,  Our  Big 
Book  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  first  reading. 
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is  she  saying  to  Puff?”  Guide  the  reading  by  line  units.  If  the 
pupils  are  able  to  read  page  units,  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Page  33:  “Baby  is  having  a good  time.  She  is  saying  some- 
thing over  and  over  again.  What  is  she  saying?” 

Page  34:  “Baby  is  still  pushing  the  swing.  Can  she  see  Puff? 
What  do  you  think  Jane  is  telling  her?  Let  us  read  to  find  out.” 

Rereading  Use  any  of  the  techniques  previously  suggested. 


Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Work-Book 


To  promote  habits  of  accurate  recognition  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  distinguishing  characteristics  of  words,  put  the  follow- 
ing columns  on  the  blackboard.  Beginning  with  the  column 
on  the  left,  have  the  children  draw  a line  under  all  the  words 
in  the  column  which  are  the  same  as  the  word  at  the  top. 


down 

see 

come 

Jump 

run 

up 

Puff 

run 

come 

Jane 

run 

run 

look 

see 

look 

Jump 

come 

oh 

down 

look 

run 

funny 

see 

up 

Dick 

see 

come 

Tim 

and 

and 

down 

and 

Tim 

Jump 

run 

up 

The  technique  used  in  doing  the  exercise  should  be  made 
clear  to  pupils  before  it  is  applied  in  the  Work-Book.  (See 
pages  15,  16,  20  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book.) 

Use  page  15. 


Correlated  Activities 

Collecting  Continue  to  add  to  the  collection  of  pictures  of  play  activi- 

pictures  ties.  Simple  experience  records  may  be  illustrated  with  these 

pictures. 


Puff  and  Dick 

(Pages  35-38) 

word  cards:  4,  37,  76,  77,  82,  95,  106,  119,  142 
PHRASE  card:  29 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  to  present  in  this  story.  If  it  seems 
necessary,  the  teacher  may  present  such  sentences  as  Look  up 
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and  see  Puff.  Say  to  the  children,  “When  we  talked  about  our 
pets,  some  of  you  said  you  had  both  kittens  and  dogs.  Tell  us 
how  your  pets  play.  Do  dogs  and  kittens  like  to  play  together?” 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  dogs  often  like  to  chase  cats  playfully. 

“There  is  a story  in  your  book  about  Puff  and  Spot.  Dick 
did  something  to  help  Baby’s  pet  kitten.  We’ll  read  the  story 
and  find  out  what  Dick  did.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  35:  Lead  the  children  to  predict  happenings  in  the  story 

readmg  b y asking,  “Why  do  you  think  Spot  is  looking  up  into  the  tree?” 

Note:  The  teacher  should  observe  that  this  is  the  first  story 
in  which  the  names  in  the  title  are  not  used  to  “label”  the 
characters  pictured  on  the  title  page. 

Have  the  title  read  silently  and  orally.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  neither  Puff  nor  Dick  is  in  the  picture.  Say  that 
since  “Puff  and  Dick”  is  the  name  of  the  story,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  turn  the  page  to  find  out  if  Puff 
and  Dick  are  in  the  story. 

Page  36:  Through  the  use  of  questions,  lead  the  children  to 
infer  that  Spot  ran  after  Puff.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
done  in  play.  State  that  Puff  could  climb  up  all  right  but 
that  she  is  afraid  to  come  down.  “Dick  wants  Baby  to  see  where 
Puff  is.  Let  us  read  what  Dick  is  saying.”  Have  the  page  read 
in  two  units  as  indicated  by  the  division  space  on  the  page. 
Page  37:  “I  think  Baby  is  worried  about  her  pet  kitten.  What 
is  Dick  doing  to  help?  Jane  is  saying  something  to  Baby.  Let 
us  read  what  she  is  saying.” 

Page  38:  Discuss  the  rescue  of  the  kitten  and  call  attention  to 
the  happy  expressions  on  Baby’s  and  Jane’s  faces.  Note  that 
they  are  both  holding  up  their  hands.  Guide  the  reading  of 
the  first  four  lines  and  then  ask  who  is  speaking.  Then  read 
the  last  two  lines. 

Rereading  Guide  the  rereading,  using  any  of  the  previously  suggested 

procedures  for  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  as  a whole. 

Related  Practice 

Recognizing  The  following  exercise  is  to  give  practice  in  the  rapid  recog- 

known  words  niti0n  of  words  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  rapidly  sen- 
tences using  known  words.  Place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  phrase 
card  Go  up  and  have  it  read.  Insert  down  over  the  word  up  and 
have  the  line  read.  Continue  with  the  following  groups  of  sen- 
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tences  in  which  each  succeeding  line  is  identical  with  the  pre- 
vious one  in  all  but  one  word: 

See,  see 
Oh,  see 
Oh,  see,  see 
Oh,  see  Jane 

Work-Book  Use  page  16. 

Correlated  Activities 

In  the  language  period  discuss  kindness  to  animals.  Develop 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  children  to  protect  their  pets. 
Bring  out  various  ways  of  taking  good  care  of  pets. 

Look  and  See 

(Pages  39-42) 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story.  If  it  seems  necessary 
to  prepare  for  reading  the  story,  the  teacher  may  present  some 
of  the  longer  sentences  in  the  manner  described  in  the  lesson 
plans  for  “Up  and  Down,”  page  182  of  this  Guidebook. 

A discussion  of  the  types  of  mischief  into  which  babies  get 
when  left  to  their  own  devices  will  help  set  the  atmosphere  for 
reading  the  story  understandingly. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  while  Baby  was  playing  with  her  teddy  bear  Tim, 

readmg  she  thought  of  doing  something  funny.”  Have  the  children 

find  the  story  called  “Look  and  See.” 

Page  39:  “What  is  Baby  doing  at  the  dressing  table?  What 
do  you  think  she  will  do  with  the  powder  and  the  powder 
puff?”  Opinions  may  be  volunteered.  Have  the  title  read. 

Page  40:  “Many  things  have  happened.  Name  as  many  as 
you  can.  What  is  happening  now?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  our- 
selves to  find  out  to  whom  Baby  is  talking.” 

Page  41:  “Some  more  things  have  happened.  What  has  Baby 
done  now?  What  is  Puff  doing?  I think  Baby  wants  Spot  to 
see  in  the  mirror,  too.  What  does  Baby  say  to  Spot?”  Have 
the  page  read  line  by  line  and  then  as  a whole. 


Discussing  the 
care  of  pets 


Jump,  jump 
Jump  up 
Jump  down 
Look  down 
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Rereading 


Page  42:  “What  a funny  ending!  Baby  thinks  it’s  funny,  too. 
She  is  calling  to  Dick  to  come  and  see.  What  is  she  saying?” 
Have  the  page  read.  “Why  does  Dick  look  the  way  he  does?” 

Use  previously  suggested  procedures  for  rereading  the  story. 
In  connection  with  the  rereading,  have  the  pupils  tell  what 
must  have  happened  between  episodes  illustrated  in  the  story. 


A ssociating 
picture 
and  text 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  associating  pictures  and  verbal  text, 
place  on  the  blackboard  pairs  of  sentences  about  pictures  on 
facing  pages  of  the  Pre-Primer.  Have  the  pupils  use  their  books 
and  decide  which  picture  each  of  the  couplets  tells  about.  For 
example,  refer  to  We  Look  and  See  and  match  the  following 
couplets  with  the  pictures. 


Work-Book 


Pages  24-25 
See  Baby  go  up. 
Jump  up. 

See  Baby  and  Tim. 
See  Tim  go  up. 

Use  page  17. 


Pages  28-29 

See  Tim  and  Baby  and  Spot. 
Tim  and  Baby  go  up. 

See  Baby  and  Tim. 

See  Tim  go  down. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatic  Continue  to  stimulate  interest  in  dramatic  play.  Children 

play 


Making 

scrapbooks 


may  be  encouraged  to  “play”  this  story. 

Have  the  pupils  begin  making  scrapbooks  of  the  pictures 
accumulated  while  reading  We  Look  and  See . 


See  Baby  Go 

(Pages  43-47) 

word  cards:  29,  50,  82,  95,  1 19_ 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  to  present  in  this  story.  If  it  seems 
necessary  to  present  the  longer  sentences  of  the  story,  the 
teacher  may  do  so. 

Ask  the  children  to  describe  experiences  they  have  had  in 
taking  pets  for  rides.  Recall  that  in  a previous  story  Puff  had 
a ride  in  the  swing.  Develop  the  idea  that  some  pets  like  to 
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go  for  a ride,  while  other  pets  do  not  like  to  get  into  anything 
that  is  moving.  Give  as  an  example  the  fact  that  Puff  jumped 
from  the  swing.  Say  that  the  next  story  is  about  a ride,  too. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  43:  Call  attention  to  the  title  page  and  have  the  name  of 
the  story  read.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  this  story  is 
about. 

Pages  44  to  47:  In  developing  the  story  proceed  as  follows:  (1) 
Discuss  the  action  in  each  picture;  (2)  relate  the  printed  text  to 
the  picture  story;  (3)  guide  the  reading  of  each  page;  and  (4) 
have  the  story  reread. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  discuss  it  and  emphasize  the 
idea  that  Baby  is  too  little  to  know  that  pets  sometimes  do  not 
like  to  take  rides.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby  did  not  mean 
to  tease  the  pets. 


Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  sight  words  that  have  oc- 
curred with  both  small  and  capital  initial  letters,  place  the 
columns  of  words  that  are  shown  below  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  the  pupils  draw  lines  to  connect  the  words  that  say  the 
same  thing.  Erase  and  repeat  the  exercise  if  necessary. 


Look 

oh 

Jump 

down 

Oh 

look 

Down 

g° 

See 

come 

Run 

jump 

Funny 

funny 

Go 

up 

Come 

see 

Up 

run 

If  desired,  the  word  cards  and  pocket  chart  may  be  used. 
Place  either  the  capitalized  or  small-letter  form  of  the  words 
in  a column  in  the  pocket  chart.  Place  the  other  form  on  the 
blackboard  ledge.  Have  the  pupils  build  a matching  column 
to  the  right  of  the  words  already  in  the  chart. 

Use  page  18.  Page  19  is  a test,  which  will  be  explained  on 
pages  188-191  of  this  Guidebook.  Page  20  may  be  used  either 
before  or  after  the  test  is  given. 


Culminating  Activities 

Recalling  and  Turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and  have  the  pupils  see 
if  they  can  recall  the  plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  the  titles. 
Have  them  try  to  tell  the  stories  from  memory.  Reread  the 
stories  that  are  not  recalled  readily.  Also  have  the  pupils  re- 


rereading 
stories 
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read  orally  their  favorite  stories.  Each  rereading  of  a story 
should  include  narration  of  the  action  as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

Complete  the  scrapbook  of  pictures  collected  while  reading 
We  Look  and  See.  Label  the  pictures  appropriately  and,  after 
the  exhibit  mentioned  below,  place  the  scrapbook  on  the 
library  table  for  pupils  to  enjoy. 

Exhibit  scrapbooks,  experience  charts,  and  other  products 
of  activities  carried  on  during  the  reading  of  We  Look  and  See. 

Vocabulary  Test  I 

Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  page 
19)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  on  pages  189-191.  If  the 
Work-Book  is  not  available,  hectograph  the  test  for  the  pupils 
but  do  not  underline  the  words. 


Puff 

Come 

and 

Puff 

Spot 

And 

see 

Jump 

Look 

Tim 

run 

Look 

Run 

and 

Funny 

up 

Go 

up 

Jump 

jump 

Tim 

go 

Baby 

down 

Look 

Up 

Dick 

look 

Dick 

Oh 

Run 

see 

Spot 

Go 

Down 

run 

funny 

down 

Oh 

Jane 

down 

come 

Up 

Jump 

jump 

run 

Go 

Down 

Down 

Puff 

and 

oh 

Look 

funny 

down 

go 

Dick 

jump 

run 

up 

Having 
an  exhibit 
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Aim  of 
the  test 


Construction 
of  the  test 


Preparing  for 
the  test 


Administering 
the  test 


Interpreting 
the  results 
of  the  test 


Note:  The  material  which  follows  applies  to  all  sight- word 
tests  in  this  Guidebook.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  section. 

The  words  presented  by  the  Basic  Readers  in  the  early 
stages  of  reading  are  so  highly  useful  that  each  word  should 
be  mastered.  Periodic  checks  of  ability  to  identify  sight  words 
will  help  prevent  the  confusion  of  either  new  or  previously 
encountered  words  that  are  very  similar  in  form. 

Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  Only  the  seventeen 
sight  words  that  were  presented  in  We  Look  and  See  are  used 
in  the  test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two  other 
words  that  may  distract  the  reader  who  is  still  overdependent 
on  context  clues  when  reading  from  the  book. 

Because  the  capital  initial  letter  in  down , run,  and  go  differs 
so  radically  from  the  small  letter,  pupils  may  experience  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  one  form  or  the  other.  Therefore  the 
three  words  are  repeated  in  Vocabulary  Test  I. 

To  prepare  pupils  for  the  work  technique  involved  in  taking 
this  test,  proceed  as  follows:  Make  a diagram  on  the  black- 
board, duplicating  the  first  row  of  squares  in  Vocabulary  Test 
I.  Then  give  the  following  directions  very  carefully,  since  this 
may  be  the  pupils’  first  experience  with  testing  procedures. 

“Here  is  a row  of  squares  with  three  words  in  each  square. 
I will  say  one  of  the  words  in  each  square.  Pick  out  the  word 
I say.  We  shall  draw  a line  under  it.”  Pronounce  the  word 
Spot  and  have  a child  underline  it.  Indicate  the  order  from 
left  to  right  in  each  row  until  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take 
the  test  without  confusion. 

The  teacher  is  to  pronounce  clearly  the  italicized  word  in 
each  square,  and  the  pupils  are  to  underline  the  word  she  pro- 
nounces. The  test  is  diagnostic  in  nature;  so  no  time  limit 
is  necessary. 

The  score  on  this  test  is  the  number  of  words  correctly  en- 
circled. A perfect  score  of  20  indicates  superiority  in  the  mas- 
tery of  the  word  forms.  Pupils  who  attain  this  standard  should 
proceed  rapidly  through  the  early  part  of  the  next  book  in 
this  series.* 

If  a pupil’s  score  is  low,  the  teacher  should  make  a careful 
diagnosis  of  the  errors  in  order  to  give  the  guidance  necessary  in 

* Regardless  of  their  score  on  this  test,  all  pupils  may  proceed  directly 
to  We  Work  and  Play,  the  second  Pre-Primer  of  this  Series,  since  the 
new  book  reteaches  all  the  words  of  We  Look  and  See. 
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reteaching  the  words  in  question.  The  next  book  of  this  Series 
provides  opportunity  to  reteach  such  words  to  pupils  who 
need  it. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes 
of  error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception. 

a)  If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  oh  when  go  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  hear  the  word  clearly. 
Check  on  his  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  sounds. 

b ) If  the  word  see  is  marked  for  run,  the  child  may  be  no- 
ting only  the  general  configuration  of  a word.  If  he  reads  fairly 
well  from  the  book,  he  is  overdependent  on  context  clues  or 
has  memorized  the  text.  One  or  both  of  the  other  words  in 
each  square  of  the  test  may  resemble  the  word  tested  in  the 
number  of  letters,  in  length,  in  general  form  if  superimposed, 
or  in  general  form  if  reversed  (as  in  the  case  of  go  and  up).  If 
the  errors  indicate  confusion  in  words  similar  in  form  in  these 
respects,  check  on  memorization  of  the  book  and  on  habits  of 
scrutinizing  word  forms.  The  tracing  of  words  or  having  the 
pupils  observe  the  teacher  writing  words  to  be  pronounced 
will  be  helpful. 

c ) If  the  word  up  is  marked  for  down  or  run  for  go,  confu- 
sion in  associating  meanings  with  the  word  forms  is  revealed. 
If  this  tendency  was  not  noted  in  reading  from  the  book,  the 
pupil  may  be  overdependent  on  context  clues  or  may  have 
memorized  the  text.  Practice  in  reading  from  the  chart  or 
blackboard  new  sentences  containing  these  words  will  be  help- 
ful. However,  the  next  book  of  this  Series  provides  opportu- 
nity to  remedy  such  confusions,  since  words  which  are  not  fully 
mastered  can  be  re-developed  in  new  situations. 

d)  If  a pupil  confuses  such  words  as  come  and  run  or  Puff 
and  Jump,  he  may  originally  have  made  an  incorrect  meaning 
association.  The  examples  cited  above  represent  words  intro- 
duced in  a given  story  in  We  Look  and  See  and  were  probably 
taught  together.  Such  confusions  are  not  serious,  since  they 
will  disappear  as  pupils  read  new  context  employing  these 
words.  The  teacher  should  know  which  pupils  are  making  such 
errors,  should  observe  their  progress  carefully,  and  should  give 
any  special  help  needed. 

e)  If  Jump  is  marked  for  Jane,  or  Dick  for  Look,  or  if  the 
words  Puff,  jump,  and  funny  or  down  and  and  are  confused, 
the  pupil  may  be  directing  his  attention  too  largely  to  only 
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one  letter  of  a word.  Note  that  these  examples  represent 
similarities  as  to  initial,  final,  and  medial  letters,  as  well  as  the 
mere  recurrence  of  a given  letter  in  the  word  confused.  The 
tracing  of  words  or  observing  words  as  they  are  written  by 
the  teacher  will  correct  such  confusions.  The  training  in 
word  discrimination  provided  for  in  this  Pre-Primer  Program 
should  be  stressed,  particularly  in  We  Come  and  Go , the 
third  Pre-Primer,  if  a pupil  continues  to  confuse  words  in 
this  fashion. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  the  second  Pre-Primer,  We  Work 
and  Play,  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  activities  with  We  Look 
and  See  are  completed. 


WE  WORK  AND  PLAY* 


Content  of 

Stories 


Theme  of 
the  book 


* We  Work  and  Play  may  be  used  as  the  initial  Pre-Primer  for  average 
and  superior  pupils  who  are  well-prepared  for  reading,  since  it  provides 
for  the  basic  development  of  all  words,  including  the  seventeen  intro- 
duced previously  in  We  Look  and  See.  Nevertheless,  all  pupils,  including 
those  of  more  than  average  ability,  will  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  three 
Basic  Pre-Primers  read  in  appropriate  sequence.  If,  however,  We  Work 
and  Play  is  introduced  as  the  initial  basic  reader,  the  first  Pre-Primer 
will  provide  interesting  stories  for  reading  at  sight. 


the  Book 

The  stories  in  this  Pre-Primer  relate  to  the  experiences  of 
the  family  in  familiar  “work  and  play”  activities.  In  the  first 
book,  We  Look  and  See,  only  the  three  children,  Dick,  Jane, 
and  Baby,  and  their  pets  appear.  Mother  and  Father,  whom  the 
pupils  met  in  Before  We  Read,  are  reintroduced  and  appear 
frequently  in  We  Work  and  Play. 

In  harmony  with  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  selec- 
tion of  content  for  this  Series,  the  activities  described  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  story  plots.  In  each  story  something 
unusual  happens,  and  the  story  ends  with  a surprising  or 
humorous  incident.  The  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  plots 
are  slightly  more  advanced  in  this  Pre-Primer  than  in  the  first 
book  of  this  Series.  For  example,  in  We  Look  and  See  each 
stunt  was  described  in  a separate  story;  in  We  Work  and  Play 
several  incidents  or  stunts  are  included  in  a single  story. 

The  first  story  introduces  all  five  members  of  the  family  and 
the  “work”  theme;  the  second  story  introduces  the  “play” 
theme. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Making 
a picture 
collection 


Making 

friezes 


Making 

charts 


While  the  pupils  are  reading  the  stories  in  We  Work  and 
Play , a variety  of  play  activities  should  be  introduced.  Stimulat- 
ing discussions  and  the  study  of  pictures  will  do  much  to 
maintain  interest.  The  Correlated  Activities  section  of  each 
lesson  plan  gives  detailed  suggestions  for  introducing  and 
carrying  out  such  activities  as  those  described  below. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  begin  collecting  pictures  of  work  and 
play  activities  for  a scrapbook  to  be  organized  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  We  Work  and  Play.  Post  the  pictures  on  the  bulletin 
board.  A simple  label  may  be  placed  under  each  picture. 

Make  two  large  signs  entitled  Work  and  Play  and  place 
them  over  certain  sections  of  the  bulletin  board.  As  pictures 
are  contributed,  permit  the  pupils  to  fasten  them  with  thumb- 
tacks to  the  section  in  which  each  seems  to  belong.  Reserve  a 
period  daily  for:  (1)  discussing  the  content  of  the  pictures  con- 
tributed, (2)  judging  their  worth  or  suitability  as  illustrations 
of  work  or  play,  and  (3)  arriving  at  clear-cut  decisions  as  to 
the  section  in  which  each  picture  belongs.  Such  a discussion 
should  be  opened  by  the  child  who  contributes  a picture.  Have 
him  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture,  why  he  contributed 
it,  and  why  he  placed  it  in  the  section  in  which  it  appears. 

If  good  pictures  of  work  and  play  activities  are  drawn  by  the 
pupils,  have  them  posted  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  pupils  may  mount  on  long  strips  of  wrapping  paper  a 
series  of  original  pictures  that  tell  a story. 

The  sequence  of  pictures  should  be  supplemented  with  con- 
versational text  in  the  form  of  simple  charts. 


Introducing  the  Book 


word  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88 


Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 


Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  they  do  at  home.  Lead  them 
to  see  that  some  of  the  things  they  do  are  called  play  and  some 
are  called  work.  Let  them  describe  the  play  activities  they 
enjoy  most  and  the  kinds  of  work  they  like  to  do. 

Hold  a copy  of  We  Work  and  Play  before  them.  Pointing 
to  the  title,  say:  “Our  new  book  is  called  We  Work  and  Play. 
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Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 


Examining 
the  book 


Presenting 
the  names 


It  is  a story  book  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby.  Their  father 
and  mother  are  in  the  stories,  too.  So  are  Puff  and  Spot  and 
Tim.”  If  the  pupils  have  not  used  We  Look  and  See , tell  them 
that  the  new  book  contains  stories  about  a father,  a mother, 
three  children,  and  their  pets  and  toys.  “Some  of  the  stories 
tell  what  they  do  when  they  work,  and  other  stories  tell  what 
they  do  when  they  play.  In  every  story  something  funny 
happens. 

“I  am  going  to  show  you  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  new 
book.  Who  is  in  this  picture  (showing  page  4)?  What  are 
Father  and  Dick  doing?  Who  is  in  this  picture  (showing  page 
5)?  What  are  Mother  and  Jane  doing?  What  is  Baby  doing? 
What  is  she  doing  here  (showing  page  6)?  Isn’t  she  a funny 
baby?  Do  you  think  what  she  is  doing  is  work  or  play?”  If 
the  pupils  differ  in  opinion,  tell  them  they  can  decide  later 
when  they  read  the  story. 

Turning  to  page  19,  say,  “Here  is  Spot.  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  work?  He  seems  to  be  very  busy.  You  can  find  out  what 
he  is  doing  when  you  look  at  the  pictures.  Dick  and  Jane 
get  some  new  toys  in  this  story  (showing  page  47).  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  they  are?  You  may  have  the  books  to  look 
at  for  a little  while.  Find  out  what  the  family  and  the  pets 
are  doing.  Find  out  what  happens  that  is  funny.” 

Before  giving  the  new  books  to  the  children,  show  a well- 
preserved  copy  of  We  Look  and  See  and  another  one  that  shows 
the  results  of  improper  handling.  Create  interest  in  handling 
the  new  books  so  carefully  that,  after  they  have  been  read,  they 
will  look  like  the  good  copy  of  We  Look  and  See. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  they  should  remember  in  taking 
care  of  the  books.  Emphasize  again  the  correct  procedures  in 
handling  the  books. 

After  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  looking  at  the  pictures  for  a 
short  time,  ask,  “What  picture  did  you  like  best?  Why?  Did 
you  see  anything  in  the  pictures  that  was  funny?  What  games 
were  the  children  playing?  What  did  they  do  that  was  work? 

“Did  you  see  pictures  of  anyone  you  know?”  Pupils  who 
have  used  Before  We  Read  and  We  Look  and  See , or  either  of 
them,  will  give  the  names  of  the  children  and  probably  Mother 
and  Father.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  used  neither  of 
these  books,  discuss  the  names  of  the  characters  informally. 

Display  the  picture  cards  of  Father  and  Dick  and  label  them. 
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On  the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  present  the  names 
as  follows:  “This  word  says  Father,  and  this  word  says  Dick* 
Turn  to  your  book  and  find  the  first  picture  of  Father  and 
Dick.  Below  the  picture  find  a line  that  has  the  word  Father 
in  it.  Find  the  line  that  has  the  word  Dick  in  it.”  Introduce 
Mother ; Jane,  and  Baby  in  a similar  manner. 

Rewrite  the  five  names  quickly  on  the  blackboard,  or  pre- 
sent the  appropriate  word  cards,  and  have  the  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  names  as  rapidly  as  they  are  placed  before  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  say,  “Would  you  like  to  read  some 
of  the  stories  in  our  new  book?”  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  can 
begin  to  read  the  book  tomorrow. 

Note:  Page  21  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time 
if  desired.  For  suggestions  for  using  it,  see  the  page  itself  and 
the  Teacher’s  Notes  in  the  back  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Work 

(Pages  3-6) 

new  words:  work  Father  Mother 
words  in  the  first  pre-primer:  Dick  Jane  Baby  oh 

developmental  units:  Father  works  Mother  works  Oh  Baby 

Oh  oh  oh 

word  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88,  95,  155 
phrase  cards:  60,  62 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Discuss  the  work  and  play  activities  that  the  children  have 

vocabulary  engaged  in.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  at  home? 

What  do  you  like  to  do  most?  What  work  do  you  help  Father 
do?  What  work  do  you  help  Mother  do?  This  word  says 
Work”  Present  the  word,  pronouncing  it  for  the  pupils. 

“In  the  first  story  in  our  book  everyone  in  the  family  works. 
This  line  tells  you  Father  works  ” Present  the  sentence,  moving 
the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  under  it  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  correct  directional  movements  of  the  eyes.  Give 

* Manuscript  writing  is  recommended.  See  the  footnote  on  page  162  of 
this  Guidebook. 
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the  pupils  time  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  then  call  on 
several  to  read  it  orally. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  the  lesson  plans  in  this 
Guidebook  indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  in 
the  pocket  chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

In  the  same  manner  present  Mother  works,  placing  this  line 
under  the  first  sentence.  Have  the  two  lines  read  as  a unit, 
first  silently  and  then  orally.  Guide  the  reading  of  these  two 
lines  with  a pointer.  Change  the  word  Father  to  the  word  Dick 
and  the  word  Mother  to  the  word  Jane  and  have  the  lines  read. 

Recall  that  in  We  Look  and  See  Baby  always  wanted  to  do 
what  she  saw  others  doing.  She  liked  to  work,  too.  “In  the 
story  we  shall  read,  Baby  did  something  that  surprised  the 
family.  Someone  said,  Oh,  Baby.  Oh,  oh,  oh.”  Present  the 
two  lines  and  have  them  read  silently  and  orally.  Then  clear 
the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard. 

Checking  the  Place  the  word  card  Work  on  the  top  of  the  pocket  chart  or 
presentation  wrjte  it  on  the  blackboard  as  a title.  Then  present  for  reread- 
ing the  following  sentences  in  units  of  two  lines: 

Father  works.  Mother  works. 

Dick  works.  Jane  works. 

To  prepare  for  reading  a three-line  page,  present  the  three 
lines  Oh,  oh.  Oh,  Baby.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  Have  them  read. 

Note:  The  pupils  should  be  seated  so  that  each  child  can 
see  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart  without 
turning  his  head  too  much.  The  teacher  should  provide  for  the 
needs  of  those  children  who  may  have  visual  or  auditory  defects 
by  placing  them  well  toward  the  front  of  the  room.  For  use  of 
the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart  in  presenting  units  of  several 
lines,  see  page  167  of  this  Guidebook . 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  children  find  the  place. 

Page  3:  Say,  “What  do  we  see  on  the  porch  in  this  picture? 
Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  use  the  broom  and  dustpan? 
What  does  Mother  usually  do  with  them? 

“I  see  a word  under  the  picture.  It  tells  us  what  this  story  is 
about.”  Have  the  children  find  the  title  Work.  Ask  someone 
to  read  it  orally.  Then  direct  the  children  to  turn  the  page  and 
look  at  the  next  picture. 


Guided 

reading 
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Page  4:  Encourage  spontaneous  conversation  about  the  pic- 
ture and  recall  of  similar  experiences.  Direct  attention  to  de- 
tails of  the  picture.  “What  part  of  the  car  is  Father  cleaning? 
What  is  Dick  doing?  Baby  is  watching.  She  is  saying  some- 
thing, too.  The  lines  under  the  picture  tell  us  what  she  is 
saying.  In  the  first  line  she  tells  what  Father  does.  Read  it  to 
yourself.  Read  it  aloud.”  In  the  same  manner  guide  the  silent 
and  oral  reading  of  the  last  line.  Then  have  the  page  read  as 
a unit  silently  and  orally. 

Note:  The  habit  of  reading  silently  before  reading  orally 
should  be  established  early.  See  that  the  children’s  eyes  are 
following  the  lines  of  print  as  they  read  silently  and  orally.  The 
tendency  to  look  up  from  the  book  as  the  sentence  is  read  aloud 
may  lead  to  memorizing  the  book.  Use  markers  if  necessary. 
(See  the  notes  on  page  169  of  this  Guidebook .) 

Page  5:  Point  to  the  right-hand  page.  “Now  let  us  look  on 
this  side  of  the  book.  What  is  happening?  Baby  is  watching 
Mother  and  Jane.  She  is  talking,  too.  In  the  first  line  she  tells 
what  Mother  does.  Read  it  to  yourselves.  Read  it  aloud.” 
Have  the  next  line  read  similarly.  Before  turning  the  page, 
have  the  two  lines  read  as  a unit. 

Page  6:  “Isn’t  Baby  funny  in  this  picture?  What  is  she  doing? 
Who  is  getting  most  of  the  dust?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what 
Jane  is  saying.”  Have  the  page  read  line  by  line  and  then  as 
a unit. 

To  aid  in  unifying  the  plot  sequence,  have  some  child  retell 
the  story  from  the  pictures,  omitting  the  text.  Then  say,  “Now 
let’s  start  with  the  first  page  and  read  the  story  again.  As  we 
read,  we  must  tell  about  the  pictures,  too.” 

Note:  Each  reading  of  the  verbal  text  should  include  dis- 
cussion of  the  pictures,  since  they  tell  the  story.  For  suggested 
models  see  pages  169  and  176-177  of  the  Guidebook. 

Encourage  the  expression  of  ideas  in  complete  sentences  by 
making  such  comments  as  “That  is  a good  way  to  say  it.” 
However,  accept  without  criticism  any  spontaneous  comment 
that  interprets  a picture.  Center  attention  primarily  on  inter- 
preting and  enjoying  the  events  in  the  story.  Too  much  correct- 
ing will  lead  to  self-consciousness  while  the  pupils  are  talking 
and  eventually  will  discourage  free  expression  of  the  ideas. 

Close  the  rereading  by  asking,  “What  part  of  the  story  did 
you  like  best?  Who  do  you  think  worked  the  hardest?  Why? 
Our  next  story  will  tell  about  the  family  at  play.” 
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Perceiving 

relationships 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships,  have  the 
children  select  from  a miscellaneous  assortment  of  pictures  on 
the  chalk  ledge  those  related  to  each  other.  For  example:  shoe- 
sock,  knife-fork,  cup-saucer,  paint-paintbrush.  This  exercise 
may  be  done  with  objects  if  they  are  available  in  the  classroom. 

To  direct  attention  to  word  forms,  call  attention  to  the  char- 
acteristic form  of  each  of  the  five  names,  especially  the  first  let- 
ter of  each  name.  Write  the  names  Mother  and  Father  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  write  the  first  letter  of  one  of  the  names  and 
ask,  “Which  name  will  this  be  when  I write  all  of  it?”  After 
the  pupils  answer,  complete  the  word.  Repeat  several  times. 

Write  the  names  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  on  the  blackboard  and 
continue  as  above.  Comment  on  other  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  forms  of  the  names.  For  example,  “See  how  tall 
Dick’s  name  is.  Look  at  the  beginning  of  Jane’s  name.” 

Close  the  lesson  by  quickly  writing  on  the  blackboard  or 
placing  in  the  pocket  chart  lines  using  each  of  the  names  with 
the  words  oh  and  works.  For  example,  Oh  Mother,  Oh  Dick, 
Mother  works,  Dick  works. 

Note:  It  is  important  to  master  all  new  words  from  the  be- 
ginning. Further  practice  in  discriminating  between  the  words 
Father  and  Mother  is  provided  on  page  22  of  the  Think-and- 
Do  Book. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  21  and  22.  See  the  inside  front  cover  of  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  for  suggestions  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Work-Book. 


Note:  If  We  Look  and  See  was  not  read,  the  first  twenty 

pages  of  the  Work-Book  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  as 
they  proceed  through  We  Work  and  Play,  in  addition  to  the 
pages  provided  for  We  Work  and  Play.  A chart  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Work-Book  indicates  the  order  in  which  the 
pages  are  to  be  used. 

Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Hearing 

poems 


Composing 

stories 


To  enrich  and  extend  ideas  gained  through  reading,  initiate 
the  activities  of  drawing  and  collecting  “work”  and  “play” 
pictures  as  described  on  page  193  of  this  Guidebook. 

Read  such  poems  as  “Automobile  Mechanics,”  “Lawn- 
Mower”  (also  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella),  and  “Vac- 
uum Cleaner,”  from  I Like  Machinery,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  stories  about  their  experiences  while 
working  at  home.  These  may  be  used  for  experience  records. 
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Play 

(Pages  7-10) 
new  word:  play 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  See  look  Spot 

developmental  units:  Look  look  See  Dick  play 

word  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88,  102,  119,  124,  155 
phrase  cards:  55,  73 

Preliminary  Development 


Presenting  “One  summer  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  were  playing  to- 

vocabulary  gether  in  the  yard.  Father  and  Mother  were  there,  too.  Spot, 
their  pet  dog,  was  playing  with  them.”  Present  the  word  Spot. 

“Dick  was  doing  a stunt  on  the  branch  of  a tree.  Jane  saw 
him  first.  It  was  such  a good  stunt  that  she  wanted  the  others 
to  look  at  him.  She  called  them  and  said.  Look , look.”  Present 
the  line  and  have  it  read. 


Note:  If  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Look  and  See,  the 
teacher  should  read  all  new  units  to  the  pupils  as  she  presents 
them.  This  technique  has  been  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
lesson  plan. 

“Then  Jane  said,  See  Dick”  Present  the  line.  Have  the  chil- 
dren read  the  lines  silently  and  then  have  several  children 
read  them  orally. 

“What  Dick  did  was  a good  play  stunt.  So  Jane  said.  See 
Dick  play.”  Add  the  word  play  to  the  line  See  Dick  and  have 
the  two  lines  read  silently  and  orally. 

Checking  the  To  check  on  ability  to  recognize  the  new  words  in  various 
presentation  settings,  tell  the  children  that  Jane,  Spot,  and  Baby  did  funny 

stunts,  too.  “This  is  what  someone  said  when  Jane  did  her 
stunt.  Look,  look.  See  Jane  play.”  Have  the  lines  read  sepa- 
rately and  then  as  a unit.  Treat  similarly  See  Spot  play  and 
See  Baby  play. 

If  We  Look  and  See  was  not  read  before  this  Pre-Primer, 
preparation  should  be  made  for  reading  a unit  of  several  lines. 


Note:  For  detailed  procedure  in  introducing  longer  units 
see  the  Preliminary  Development  and  Related  Practice  sections 
on  pages  166-167  and  170  of  this  Guidebook.  The  blackboard 
or  pocket  chart  is  a better  medium  than  the  book  for  introduc- 
ing longer  reading  units.  (See  this  Guidebook,  page  167.) 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

After  distributing  the  books  say,  “Our  story  today  tells  us 
about  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  and  Spot  at  play.”  Show  the  capital- 
ized initial-letter  form  of  Play  to  the  children  and  help  them 
find  the  page  on  which  it  appears  as  a title.  Do  not  use  the 
table  of  contents  for  this  purpose.  (See  the  note  on  page  182 
of  this  Guidebook  concerning  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents.) 

Guided  Page  7:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  The  word  under 

reading  the  pjcture  tells  us  what  the  story  is  about.”  After  the  pupils 

have  read  the  word  Play  silently  and  orally,  ask  them  what  they 
think  Dick  is  going  to  do.  Then  direct  them  to  turn  the  page. 

Page  8:  “My,  what  a good  stunt.  It  is  called  ‘skinning  the 
cat.’  How  many  of  you  can  do  it?  Who  is  talking  in  the  picture? 
Jane  does  not  want  the  others  to  miss  seeing  Dick’s  stunt. 
Let’s  read  what  she  says.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading 
line  by  line.  Have  several  children  read  the  page  unit  orally. 

Page  9:  “What  are  Jane  and  Baby  doing?  Dick  wants  Mother 
to  look.  Let’s  read  what  he  says  first.”  Have  the  first  line  read 
silently  and  then  orally.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  the  page  line  by  line  and  have  it  reread  as  a whole. 

“Who,  in  addition  to  the  family,  has  been  looking  at  the  chil- 
dren doing  their  stunts?  Do  you  think  dogs  can  do  stunts? 
There  is  a surprise  on  the  next  page.  Turn  the  page.” 

Page  10:  Allow  the  pupils  to  enjoy  the  climax  and  to  make 
comments.  Then  ask,  “Who  is  speaking  to  Father?”  Guide  the 
reading  of  the  page  silently  and  orally. 

Rereading  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story,  relating  the  pictures  and 

the  verbal  text.  A model  for  rereading  the  story  follows: 

Page  7:  “This  is  a story  about  Play.  Dick  and  Jane  and  Spot 
were  playing  in  the  yard.  Dick  wanted  to  show  Jane  a stunt 
that  he  could  do.  He  could  hang  from  the  limb  of  a tree.” 

Page  8:  “Next  Dick  did  a stunt  called  ‘skinning  the  cat.’ 
Mother  and  Father  and  Baby  came  to  see  him  do  it.  Jane  liked 
Dick’s  stunts.  She  called  to  Mother  and  Father  and  said:  (Read 
the  four  lines  of  verbal  text.)  ” 

Page  9 : “As  soon  as  Dick  finished  his  stunt,  Jane  and  Baby  did 
some  tricks.  Jane  tried  to  stand  on  her  head,  and  Baby  tried 
to  turn  a somersault.  Dick  watched  them.  He  said:  (Read  the 
four  lines  of  verbal  text.)” 
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Page  10:  “Spot  liked  to  play,  too.  He  could  do  a stunt.  As 
soon  as  Jane  and  Baby  finished  their  stunt,  he  sat  up  and  looked 
very  funny.  Jane  wanted  Father  to  see  Spot,  and  she  said: 
(Read  the  verbal  text.)  ” 


Related  Practice 


Contrasting 

word 

meanings 


A uditory 
perception 


Work-Book 


To  clarify  the  verb  meanings  of  work  and  play,  have  the  chil- 
dren open  their  books  to  pages  4 and  5.  In  the  pocket  chart  or 
on  the  blackboard  present  directional  sentences  one  at  a time; 
for  example.  See  Dick  work.  Have  the  children  read  the  sen- 
tence and  then  look  at  their  books  and  point  to  the  person  it 
tells  about.  Use  sentences  about  other  characters  who  are 
working  in  the  pictures  on  pages  4 and  5. 

Note:  The  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  word  work  is  used 
here  as  a verb.  The  verb  meaning  has  been  associated  only 
with  the  form  works  up  to  this  point. 

Repeat  with  pages  8 and  9,  using  such  sentences  as  See  Dick 
play.  Turn  to  page  10  and  present  the  sentence  See  Spot  play. 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  pages  6 and  7.  Then 
say,  “Now  I am  going  to  tell  someone  in  the  class  to  look.  I 
will  write  two  lines.  Watch  for  your  name.  Then  watch  the 
second  line  to  see  whom  you  are  to  find.”  Write  on  the  black- 
board the  two  sentences:  Look,  Tom.  See  Dick  play.  Have  the 
child  whose  name  you  have  written  read  the  sentences  orally. 
Then  have  him  show  you  Dick’s  picture  in  the  book. 

To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  have 
the  children  memorize  old  jingles  in  which  all  lines  end  with 
rhyming  words.  Call  attention  to  the  rhyming  words. 

Rain,  rain,  go  away. 

Come  again  some  other  day. 

Little  Mary  wants  to  play. 

Encourage  children  to  suggest  words  that  rhyme  with  away, 
day,  and  play.  Follow  this  procedure  with  other  jingles. 

Use  page  23. 


Correlated  Activities 


Discussing  To  extend  the  ideas  gained  from  this  story,  encourage  the 

aJtunts°mS  children  to  tell  about  stunts  they  can  do.  Have  them  tell  of 
unusual  experiences  they  have  had  in  performing  stunts. 

To  apply  and  extend  the  ideas  gained  from  reading  the  story 
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Collecting 

pictures 

Hearing 

poems 


and  from  the  discussions,  have  the  children  do  stunts  dur- 
ing their  outdoor  play  period.  Suggest  playing  “Follow-the- 
Leader,”  doing  such  simple  stunts  as  hopping  on  one  foot 
or  jumping  over  a low  box.  To  demonstrate  more  difficult 
stunts,  plan  to  give  a “stunt  show.” 

Continue  the  activity  of  posting  pictures  under  Work  or 
Play  labels  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Read  such  poems  as  “Ring-a-Ring”  and  “The  Little  Jump- 
ing Girls,”  by  Kate  Greenaway,  from  My  Poetry  Book. 


Spot  Helps  Mother 

(Pages  11-14) 

new  word:  helps 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  run  and  fun 

developmental  units:  Run  Dick  Run  and  help 

Funny  funny  Spot 
word  cards:  32,  50,  63,  88,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  25,  68,  70 


Help  Mother 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Recall  that  in  the  first  story  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  were 

■vocabulary  having  fun  working  with  Mother  and  Father.  Then  say,  “Dick 
and  Jane  and  Baby  like  to  help  Mother  and  Father.  They  have 
much  fun  working  with  them.  In  the  next  story  we  will  read, 
everyone  helps  Mother.  This  line  tells  the  name  of  the  story.” 
Present  Spot  Helps  Mother  and  read  the  line. 

“This  is  a very  exciting  story.  When  Mother  called  to  Dick 
asking  him  to  come  to  her,  she  was  in  a hurry;  so  she  told  him 
to  run.  This  is  what  she  said.  Run,  Dick.”  Present  the  sentence 
and  have  it  read.  “Mother  was  in  such  a big  hurry  that  she 
called  to  Dick  many  times.  She  said,  Run,  run.”  Present  the 
line  and  have  the  pupils  read  it. 

“Because  Mother  wanted  Dick  to  help  her,  she  called, 

” Present  and  read  the  sentence  Run  and  help  and 

have  it  read.  Also  present  the  sentence  Help  Mother  as  another 
way  of  asking  someone  to  help. 

“Something  funny  happens  in  each  of  the  stories  in  our  book. 
Each  of  these  two  words  says  funny”  Present  Funny,  funny. 
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“I  will  put  a name  after  them,  and  you  may  read  the  line. 
Make  it  sound  as  if  someone  is  enjoying  a funny  stunt.” 
Present  the  line  Funny , funny  Dick. 

Checking  the  Say  to  the  children  that  a word  may  be  written  in  more 
presentation  than  one  way.  Write  help  on  the  blackboard  and  ask,  “What 
is  this  word?”  After  it  is  pronounced,  say,  “I  will  do  something 
to  the  word.”  Erase  the  small  letter  and  write  a capital  letter 
in  its  place.  Ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  word  again.  Then 
add  a letter  to  make  the  word  Helps  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Give  the  pupils  any  help  needed  in  recognizing  the  different 
forms.  Stress  the  form  of  the  word  as  a whole,  not  the  letters 
that  change  it  slightly.  Use  the  same  procedure  with  the  words 
work,  works,  and  Works. 

Have  the  developmental  sentence  units  reread.  Employ  ques- 
tions and  comments  relating  to  the  context. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  11:  “Here  is  the  story  we  talked  about.”  Have  a pupil 

reading  read  ^ titie  aioucp  “js  Sp0t  helping  Mother  in  this  picture? 

No,  they  are  both  running.  See  the  cloud  in  the  sky.  It  is  going 
to  rain,  and  Mother  and  Spot  are  hurrying  to  do  something 
before  it  rains.  Let’s  turn  to  the  next  page,  and  maybe  we  will 
find  out  what  they  are  going  to  do.” 

Page  12:  “Why  did  Mother  run?”  Say,  “Look  at  Spot.  Is  he 
helping?  What  has  Mother  started  to  do?  What  do  you  think 
she  is  saying  to  Dick  and  Jane?  We  can  find  out  by  reading.” 

Guide  the  reading  of  this  page  line  by  line,  stressing  proper 
inflection  and  good  expression  by  such  directions  as  the  follow- 
ing: “Dick  is  running  ahead  of  Jane.  In  the  first  line  Mother 
calls  to  Dick.  Can  you  read  the  line  so  it  sounds  as  if  she  wants 
him  to  run  fast? 

“Now  she  calls  Jane.  She  tells  Dick  and  Jane  what  she 
wants  them  to  do.  She  sounds  as  if  she  wants  them  to  hurry. 
In  the  last  line  she  tells  them  again  what  to  do.” 

Note:  If  the  children  have  read  We  Look  and  See  and  have 
developed  the  ability  to  follow  lines  of  print  easily,  this  page 
may  be  read  in  longer  units. 

Have  the  entire  page  reread  aloud  to  promote  fluency  in 
oral  reading. 

Page  13:  “My,  the  clothes  are  coming  down  fast!  What  is 
Mother  taking  down  now?  What  else  do  you  see  on  the  line? 
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What  is  Dick  doing?  He  seems  to  be  happy  that  he  can  help. 
What  do  you  suppose  Baby  wants  to  do? 

“Who  do  you  think  is  talking?  Let’s  read  what  Dick  says  to 
Baby.”  Use  thought  questions  to  guide  the  silent  and  oral 
reading  of  the  lines. 

Page  14:  Permit  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture  and  to  make 
comments  about  it  freely.  Then  ask,  “Have  you  seen  the  blue 
and  white  pajama  coat  in  this  story  before?  Where  was  it?”  If 
necessary,  turn  back  to  page  13  and  find  it  on  the  clothesline. 

“I  wonder  where  Jane  is.”  Lead  the  pupils  to  infer  that  she 
must  be  in  the  house,  since  she  followed  Dick,  who  is  coming 
out  again. 

“Does  Baby  see  Spot?  Who  does  see  Spot?  Let’s  read  what 
Dick  is  saying.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of  the  page 
and  have  it  reread,  stressing  good  expression. 

Rereading  This  story  can  be  reread  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again. 

The  exciting  nature  of  the  picture  story  is  reflected  in  the 
verbal  text.  Hence  the  story  lends  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
good  expression  in  reading  through  inflection  and  stress  on 
certain  words.  Each  rereading  should  be  accompanied  by  a re- 
telling of  the  story  events  as  shown  in  the  pictures.  See  pages 
169,  176-177,  and  200-201  of  this  Guidebook  for  types  of  pro- 
cedures in  rereading  picture  and  verbal  texts. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  phrase  meanings  and  in  se- 
lecting verbal  text  related  to  a picture,  display  the  following 
phrase  cards  and  have  them  read:  funny , funny  Jane;  run  and 
help;  run , run,  run. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  9 and  read 
the  phrase  which  tells  about  it.  Continue  with  the  pictures  on 
pages  11  and  12. 

To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  say, 
“I  am  going  to  tell  you  two  words.  There  is  something  the 
same  about  them.  What  is  it?”  Then  pronounce  clearly  the 
words  run  and  fun.  Elicit  the  response  that  they  end  with  the 
same  sound.  Continue  with  the  following  words  and  have  the 
children  tell  whether  they  rhyme  or  do  not  rhyme:  come,  some; 
work;  funny;  jump,  bump;  Dick,  stick;  play,  Spot;  look,  book; 
go,  see;  Jane,  cane. 

Use  page  24. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Telling  and 

recording 

experiences 


Hearing 

poems 


This  story  presented  another  type  of  work  activity  at  home. 
Therefore  the  children  will  now  have  a clearer  idea  of  the 
kinds  of  pictures  of  work  that  they  should  find  and  place  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Discuss  and  label  these  pictures  as  directed 
on  page  193  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  children  may  enjoy  telling  about  experiences  with 
their  own  pets.  They  may  then  represent  these  experiences 
with  their  pets  through  drawings  or  paintings.  These  may 
be  labeled  and  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board  or  used  as 
illustrations  for  experience  charts. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poems  “Our  Washing  Machine” 
and  “Vacuum  Cleaner,”  from  I Like  Machinery , by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch;  “The  Rains  of  Spring,”  by  Lady  Ise,  “A  Shower,” 
by  Izembo,  “Rain,”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  “Little 
Wind,”  by  Kate  Greenaway,  all  from  Sung  under  the  Silver 
Umbrella. 


Spot  and  Tim  and  Puff 

(Pages  15-18) 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  Tim  Puff  jump 

developmental  units:  Jump  Puff  Jump  Puff  jump 

word  cards:  77,  106,  124,  135 

Preliminary  Development 

If  the  Pre-Primer  We  Look  and  See  has  been  read,  no  new 
words  will  be  met  in  this  story. 

If  the  pupils  are  using  We  Work  and  Play  as  the  initial  read- 
ing book  or  if  they  will  profit  from  a redevelopment,  the 
words  Tim,  Puff,  and  jump  should  be  presented.  The  picture 
cards  of  Tim  and  Puff  may  be  used. 

Presenting  “Baby  likes  to  play  with  Spot  and  the  pet  kitten  Puff.  The 

vocabulary  t0y  pkes  j-,est  js  her  teddy  bear  Tim.  Baby  sometimes  talks 
to  the  teddy  bear  as  if  it  could  understand.  It  seems  more  like 
a pet  than  a toy  to  her.  Maybe  that  is  why  she  has  given  it 
a name. 

“Baby  talks  to  Spot  and  Puff,  too.  She  tells  them  to  do 
things.  In  the  story  we  will  read,  she  talks  to  Puff  and  says. 
Jump,  Puff.  Sometimes  she  says,  Jump,  Puff,  jump. 
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“Something  funny  will  happen  in  this  story  as  it  did  in  the 
others  we  have  read.  You  will  soon  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  15:  “I  see  two  pets  and  one  toy  in  this  picture.  Where 

reading  are  j-j^y  sitting?  What  is  the  name  of  the  dog?  What  is  the 

name  of  the  teddy  bear?  What  is  the  name  of  the  kitten?  Now 
read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.”  Have  the  title  “Spot  and 
Tim  and  Puff”  read. 

Page  16:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  What  is  Puff  doing?  Baby  is 
talking  to  Spot  and  Puff.  What  does  she  say?”  Have  the  first 
three  lines  read. 

“Baby  always  pretends  that  Tim  is  alive.  Here  she  talks  to 
Tim.  What  does  she  say?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  last  three 
lines.  Then  have  the  entire  page  unit  reread. 

Page  17:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Baby  is  pleased 
that  she  can  jump  and  play.  She  is  still  talking  to  Tim.  Let’s 
find  out  what  she  says.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of 
the  three-line  units  and  the  page  unit. 

Before  turning  the  page,  have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture 
again  to  see  what  Spot  is  doing.  Then  say,  “What  do  you  think 
will  happen  next?  We  will  find  out  when  we  turn  the  page.” 
Page  18:  “Look  at  Spot  and  Tim.  Can  you  guess  what  hap- 
pened? Baby  seems  to  be  talking  to  Puff.  Let’s  read  to  find  out 
what  she  is  saying.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Rereading  This  story  has  but  one  speaker,  and  the  first  lines  on  each 

page  or  in  each  three-line  unit  indicate  to  whom  the  speaker 
is  talking.  Pupils  who  fail  to  note  clues  to  the  speaker  and  the 
person  addressed  and  pupils  who  have  not  learned  to  proceed 
smoothly  from  telling  about  the  pictures  to  reading  what  a 
character  says  should  be  given  special  help. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  printed  text  in  the  con- 
versational manner  that  Baby  would  use.  Demonstrate  by 
reading  to  the  pupils. 

Related  Practice 

Associating  To  give  practice  in  selecting  verbal  text  related  to  a picture, 

anlftext  write  the  following  three-line  units  on  the  blackboard: 

See  Tim  jump.  See  Spot  run  and  jump. 

See  Puff  jump.  See  Baby  jump. 

See  Spot  jump  and  play.  See  Puff  play. 
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Have  the  children  turn  to  page  16  in  We  Work  and  Play. 
After  they  look  at  the  picture,  have  them  read  the  groups  of 
sentences  and  indicate,  by  underlining,  which  two  sentences 
in  each  group  are  related  to  the  picture. 

Devise  similar  sentences  relating  to  the  picture  on  page  17. 
Auditory  To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  say,  “I 

perception  am  going  to  say  aloud  three  words.  Two  of  them  sound  alike, 
but  one  does  not  sound  like  the  others.  Which  two  sound  alike?” 
Pronounce  play,  stay,  car.  Repeat  with  go,  he,  no;  see,  me,  look; 
look,  shoe,  book;  not,  red,  bed;  jump,  hump,  hand. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  25,  26,  and  27  as  directed  on  those  pages  and  on 
page  80  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book- 


Correlated  Activities 


Recording 

pupils’ 

experiences 

Illustrating 

experiences 


Allow  the  children  to  tell  about  funny  things  their  pets 
havfe  done.  The  teacher  may  record  some  of  these  stories  in 
the  form  of  experience  charts. 

The  children  may  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  experiences  and 
mount  them  on  wrapping  paper  as  suggested  on  page  193  of 
this  Guidebook. 


Hearing  poems 
and  stories 

Construction 

activities 


Read  poems  and  stories  about  pet  cats  and  dogs.  See  the 
bibliography,  pages  266-267  of  this  Guidebook. 

Toy  animals  may  be  made  from  oilcloth  or  paper  as  described 
on  page  180.  These  toys  may  be  used  in  dramatizations. 


Spot  Works 

(Pages  19-22) 
new  word:  away 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  COme  go 

developmental  units:  Come  Jane  Go  away  Spot  Run  away 

word  cards:  9,  10,  29,  32,  53,  76,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  27 

Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  their  experiences  in  making  a garden 
or  a flower  bed.  Ask  such  questions  as:  “What  kinds  of  flowers 
do  you  have  in  your  gardens  or  flower  beds?  What  do  you  put 
in  the  ground  so  you  will  have  flowers?”  Bring  out  the  fact 
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that  both  seeds  and  bulbs  may  be  put  into  the  ground  and  that 
many  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring.  If 
possible,  show  an  actual  bulb  and  pictures  of  the  flowers  that 
grow  from  it  and  explain  how  bulbs  are  planted. 

Then  say:  “Dick  and  Jane  liked  to  make  a garden.  They 
planted  seeds  and  bulbs.  Whenever  the  family  made  a garden. 
Spot  wanted  to  be  with  them.  Do  you  think  he  could  help? 
Would  the  family  want  him  there? 

Presenting  “One  fall  day  Father  and  Mother  were  going  to  plant  some 

vocabulary  bulbs  in  the  garden.  Father  wanted  Jane  to  come.  So  he  called 
” Present  the  line  Come,  Jane  on  the  black- 
board or  chart  and  have  the  pupils  read  it.  “Father  then  called, 

” Present  the  lines 

Come,  Dick  and  Come,  Baby  and  have  each  line  read. 

“As  they  all  went  to  the  garden,  Spot  ran  after  them.  But 

Father  didn’t  want  him  to  go  with  them.  So  he  said, 

” Present  the  line  Go  away,  Spot  and  read 

it  to  the  pupils.  Then  have  them  read  it.  “But  Spot  did  not 
go  away.  So  Father  spoke  to  him  again.”  Present  the  lines 
Go  away  and  Run  away.  Have  the  children  read  each  line 
separately  as  it  is  presented. 

Note:  If  the  Pre-Primer  We  Look  and  See  has  not  been  read, 
see  pages  173  and  180-181  of  this  Guidebook  for  further  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  present  and  teach  the  words  come  and  go. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“In  the  next  story  in  our  book  all  the  family  is  working  in 
the  garden.  Spot  is  with  them.  Do  you  think  he  can  work?  Let 
us  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 

Guided  Page  19:  As  the  children  look  at  the  picture,  tell  them  that 

reading  the  tooi  jn  pjcture  js  a trowel  and  is  used  for  digging. 

Have  the  title  read  silently  and  orally.  Then  say,  “What  work 
do  you  think  Spot  can  do?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  if  he 
really  did  work.” 

Page  20:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?  What  is  Father  doing? 
What  is  he  putting  into  the  ground?  What  is  Dick  doing?” 
Note  that  Mother  is  planting  bulbs,  too.  “Jane  is  talking.  To 
whom  is  she  talking?  Read  what  Jane  says.”  If  necessary, 
guide  the  reading  line  by  line  and  have  the  entire  page  reread 
in  the  two  three-line  units  and  as  a whole. 

Page  21:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  Do  you  think  Spot  is  helping? 
Baby  is  speaking  to  Jane.  Read  what  she  says.” 
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Page  22:  “Oh.  my!  What  has  Spot  done?  What  has  he  in  his 
mouth?  Did  Spot  really  help?  Do  you  think  Jane  wants  him 
to  try  to  help?  Let  us  read  what  she  tells  him  to  do.” 

To  emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  word  away,  call  attention 
to  the  small  picture  of  Spot  running  away. 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread  as  a unit,  including  narration  of  the 

action  as  presented  in  the  picture  and  the  verbal  text. 

To  motivate  further  rereading  of  the  story,  ask  the  children 
to  find  and  read  what  Jane  said  to  Mother;  what  Baby  said  to 
Jane;  what  Jane  said  to  Spot.  The  story  may  be  read  in  dra- 
matic form  by  having  one  pupil  read  what  Baby  said  and 
another  what  Jane  said,  etc. 

Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  specific  words  in  context, 

word  forms  write  the  following  sentences  and  words  on  the  blackboard. 

Have  the  children  read  at  sight  the  first  sentence.  Then  direct 
them  to  find  in  the  sentence  the  word  given  at  the  right.  Have 
one  child  point  to  the  word  and  at  the  right  while  another 
draws  a line  under  the  word  and  in  the  sentence.  Continue 
with  the  other  sentences. 


Come  and  see. 

and 

Go  away,  Spot. 

away 

See  Mother  work. 

work 

Dick  helps  Father. 

helps 

See  Jane  help. 

help 

Note:  In  We  Work  and  Play  only  four  verbs  are  used  with 
two  forms.  These  are  work,  works;  help,  helps;  make,  makes; 
and  come,  comes.  Attention  is  directed  to  discrimination  be- 
tween these  verb  forms  on  the  basis  of  sound  and  word  form 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  language  usage  at  this  level. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  28  and  29. 

Correlated  Activities 

Read  to  the  children  “Worms  and  Weeds,”  from  Sally  Does 
It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery.  (See  the  note  on  page  56  of 
this  Guidebook .) 

If  this  story  is  read  at  the  proper  season,  the  children  may 
help  plant  bulbs  in  the  school  garden  or  in  flower  boxes. 

Add  gardening  pictures  to  the  “Work”  section  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  (See  page  193  of  this  Guidebook .)  Also  collect 
pictures  of  flowers  for  a flower  booklet. 


Hearing 

stories 


Making 

garden 

Collecting 

pictures 
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Hearing  Read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  “Crocuses”  and  “Iris,” 

poems  from  My  Poetry  Book;  “Lilies”  and  “Daffodils,”  from  Sung 

under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Learning  Teach  the  songs  “Down  in  the  Garden,”  “The  Farmer,”  and 

sons*  “Harvest,”  from  New  Music  Horizons,  Second  Book. 


Big  and  Little 

(Pages  23-26) 

new  words:  big  little  is  not 

developmental  units:  Father  is  big  Baby  is  little  Baby  is  not  big 

Father  is  not  little 

word  cards:  9,  10,  13,  44,  73,  76,  81,  93,  135 
phrase  cards:  27,  44,  46 


Preliminary  Development 

Ask  the  pupils,  “Did  you  ever  stand  next  to  someone  to  see 
who  was  big  and  who  was  little?  When  you  stand  next  to  your 
father,  who  is  big?  Who  is  little? 

Presenting  “When  Baby  stands  next  to  Father,  who  is  big?”  Elicit 

vocabulary  Father  is  big  and  present  the  sentence.  Ask,  “Who  is  little 

when  Baby  stands  next  to  Father?”  Elicit  Baby  is  little  and 
present  the  sentence.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence 
silently  and  then  orally.  Then  have  them  read  both  sentences. 


Note:  For  use  of  the  term  elicit,  see  the  note  on  page  178 
of  this  Guidebook. 

“When  Baby  stands  next  to  Father,  who  is  not  big?”  Elicit 
and  present  the  sentence  Baby  is  not  big  and  read  it  to  the 
pupils.  Proceed  as  in  the  above  paragraph,  presenting  also 
Father  is  not  little. 

Checking  the  Clear  the  chart  and  present  the  following  sentences,  asking 
presentation  the  pUpps  to  read  each  one  as  jt  js  presented. 

Father  is  big. 

Father  is  not  little. 

Jane  is  little. 

Jane  is  not  big. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

“The  next  story  in  our  book  tells  us  who  in  the  family  is 
big  and  who  is  little.  Let  us  look  in  our  book  and  find  out.” 

Guided  Page  23:  “Here  is  the  whole  family.  Who  in  this  picture  is 

reading  big?  Who  is  little?  Read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.” 

Page  24:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  When  Father 
stands  next  to  Mother,  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  To  whom  is 
Dick  talking?”  If  necessary,,  guide  the  reading  line  by  line. 
Then  have  the  entire  page  reread  silently  and  orally. 

Page  25:  “What  are  Dick  and  Baby  doing  in  this  picture? 
Now  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  Who  do  you  think  is  talking? 
Let  us  read  what  she  is  saying.”  After  the  page  has  been  read, 
say,  “But  Baby  does  not  want  to  be  little.  She  wants  to  be  big, 
too.  Let’s  turn  the  page  and  see  what  she  does.” 

Page  26:  “Now  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  Let  us  read  the 
page.  Maybe  we  can  decide  who  is  talking.” 

Rereading  To  motivate  the  rereading  of  the  story,  have  the  pupils  find 

and  read  the  page  that  tells  about  Father  and  Mother;  about 
Baby  and  Tim;  about  Baby  and  Dick.  Have  the  entire  story 
reread  as  a unit. 


Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of  To  give  practice  in  reading  the  capitalized  and  uncapitalized 
word  forms  initial-letter  forms  of  words,  place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  sentences: 

Tim  is  little. 

Little,  little  Tim. 


Baby  is  big. 

Big,  big  Baby. 

Go  away. 

Away,  away. 

Have  each  pair  of  sentences  read  and  call  attention  to  the 
capitalized  and  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms. 

Clarifying  To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words  big  and  little , place 

^meanings  on  the  board  or  in  the  Pocket  chart  the  phrases  is  big  and  is 

little.  Write  Dick  is  big.  Baby  and  have 

the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  25  and  select  the  cor- 
rect phrase  to  finish  the  second  sentence.  Turn  to  page  26  and 
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continue  with  Baby  is  big.  Tim ; Baby  is 

little.  Jane Repeat  with  is  not  big  and  is 

not  little. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  30,  31,  and  32. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

comparisons 


Composing 

riddles 


Hearing 

poems 


The  concepts  of  big  and  little  may  be  further  strengthened 
by  pairing  the  pupils  in  the  class  for  comparison.  Or  the  chil- 
dren in  this  class  might  be  compared,  in  discussion,  with  their 
older  brothers  or  sisters  in  upper  classes. 

In  the  language  period  the  teacher  may  help  the  pupils  com- 
pose riddles  about  things  which  are  big  or  little. 

It  is  little. 

It  can  run. 

It  can  play. 

It  says,  “Mew,  mew.” 

What  is  it?  (Puff.) 

Big  or  little  things  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  Pre-Primer 
pictures  might  be  described  in  riddle  form. 

During  storytelling  hour  read  such  poems  as  “Little,”  by 
Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 


The  Funny  Baby 

(Pages  27-30) 

new  words:  the  my 

developmental  units:  the  father  the  mother  my  baby 

word  cards:  10,  13,  44,  50,  81,  82,  88,  90,  119,  130 
phrase  cards:  58,  78 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  After  several  pupils  have  told  about  their  experiences  in 

vocabulary  playing  house,  say,  “Dick  and  Jane  liked  to  play  house,  too. 

They  liked  to  dress  up  in  their  parents’  clothes.  Dick  would 
play  that  he  was  the  father.”  Present  the  phrase  and  read  it 

to  the  children.  “Jane  would  play  that  she  was ” 

Present  the  mother  and  have  the  children  read  it.  “Sometimes 
Jane  would  pretend  that  her  doll  was  the  baby.”  Present  the 
phrase.  “She  often  called  her  doll  my  baby.”  Present  my  baby 
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and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  have  them  read  the  four 
phrases  silently  and  orally. 

Checking  the  Present  phrases  and  sentences  containing  the  new  words  the 
presentation  anci  my  anc[  uncapitalized  forms  of  baby,  mother,  and 
father.  For  example: 

See  the  big  father. 

See  the  big  mother. 

See  my  little  baby. 

My  funny  baby. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  27:  Present  the  title  “The  Funny  Baby.”  Have  pupils 

reading  find  ^ story  and  rea(j  the  title.  Then  say,  “What  funny  baby 

do  you  think  will  go  for  a ride  in  the  doll  carriage?  Maybe  the 
next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  28:  “Well,  well!  Who  is  in  the  doll  carriage?  Doesn’t 
Puff  look  funny?  Jane  looks  funny,  too.  How  is  she  dressed? 
To  whom  is  she  talking?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what  she 
wants  Dick  to  do.”  Guide  the  reading  according  to  the  thought 
units  indicated  on  the  page,  or  line  by  line  if  necessary. 

Page  29:  “Where  is  Dick?  What  is  he  wearing?  Let  us  read 
what  he  is  saying.” 

Page  30:  “Oh,  dear!  What  is  happening  now?  Why  did  Puff 
jump  out?  Look  at  Dick’s  and  Jane’s  faces.  Don’t  they  look 
surprised?”  Emphasize  the  fact  that  kittens  do  not  like  to  be 
dressed  up.  Then  say,  “Jane  is  talking.  Read  what  she  says.” 
Rereading  In  motivating  the  rereading  of  the  story,  begin  by  looking 

at  the  title  page  and  saying,  “Most  babies  like  to  ride.  Did  the 
baby  in  this  story  like  to  ride?  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  the 
carriage  is  empty.” 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story,  using  both  pictures  and 
verbal  text.  Remind  them  to  read  “the  way  people  talk.”  Let 
one  child  take  the  part  of  Jane  and  another  the  part  of  Dick. 
Or  have  the  children  find  and  read  the  name  of  the  story,  the 
page  that  tells  what  Jane  said  to  Dick,  what  Dick  said  to  Jane, 
what  Jane  said  when  Puff  ran  away.  Each  page  should  be 
read  silently  as  a unit  and  then  orally. 

Related  Practice 

Recalling  To  provide  practice  in  recalling  ideas  in  the  story,  write  the 

tdeas  following  on  the  blackboard: 
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Puff  is  the  funny  baby. 

Puff  is  the  big,  big  mother. 

Dick  is  the  big  father. 

Dick  is  the  funny  baby. 

Direct  pupils  to  read  the  first  two  sentences  and  decide  which 
one  is  correct.  Underline  the  correct  sentence. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  sight  words,  either  capitalized 
or  with  a small  initial  letter,  proceed  by  saying,  “If  Jane  were 
talking  to  Baby  about  Puff  she  would  say,  ‘Look,  Baby.  See 
my  funny  baby ” Present  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart.  Use  a 
duplicate  card  for  the  word  Baby  and  have  the  children  match 
the  appropriate  form  on  the  card  with  the  word  form  in  the 
sentences.  Make  similar  couplets  about  Mother,  mother,  Fa- 
ther, father. 

Use  page  33. 

Correlated  Activities 

Discussion  The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  ap- 

of  personal  predation  of  the  story  and  to  tell  about  their  own  experiences 
experiences  f . . _ . 1 . r 

in  playing  house  or  in  dressing  up  pets. 

Dramatization  The  children  may  dress  up  in  costumes  selected  from  the 
“dressing-up  trunk”  ( Guidebook , page  172)  and  dramatize  the 
story.  A toy  kitten  may  be  brought  by  one  of  the  children  or 
made  from  oilcloth  ( Guidebook , page  180)  to  represent  Puff. 
Hearing  poems  Stories  and  poems  about  playing  house  and  about  pets  may 
and  stories  be  reacj  to  pUpils  (bibliography,  pages  266-267). 


Spot  Helps  Baby 

(Pages  31-34) 
new  words:  can  find 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  10,  23,  32,  45,  53,  63,  76,  77,  93,  112,  119,  124 
phrase  cards:  11,  20,  61,  73 

Preliminary  Development 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  outdoor  games  they  like  best 
and  tell  how  to  play  them.  Then  say:  “Dick  and  Jane  and 
Baby  liked  to  play  hide-and-seek. 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Work-Book 
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Presenting  “One  day  Baby  was  ‘It.’  What  does  the  person  who  is  It 

vocabulary  jn  hide-and-seek  have  to  do?  What  would  Baby  have  to  do 
when  she  was  It?”  Elicit  the  responses  Find  Dick,  Find  Jane, 
or  Find  Dick  and  Jane.  Present  them,  having  the  pupils  read 
each  sentence  as  it  is  presented.  “But  Dick  and  Jane  hid  so 
well  that  Baby  could  not  see  them  anywhere.  This  is  what  she 
said.”  Present  Oh,  my.  Baby  can  not  see  Dick  and  read  it  to 
the  pupils.  (Note  the  new  use  of  “my”  as  an  exclamation.) 
Then  present  Baby  can  not  see  Jane  and  have  the  line  read. 

“Baby  looked  and  looked,  but  she  could  not  find  Dick  and 
Jane.  This  is  what  she  said  to  someone.”  Present  Help  Baby 
find  Dick  and  have  the  pupils  read  the  sentence.  Change  Dick 
to  Jane  and  have  the  line  reread. 

Checking  the  Have  the  pupils  read  all  the  sentences  as  a unit,  first  silently 
presentation  and  then  orally. 


Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  31:  “Who  is  ‘It’  in  the  picture?  What  are  Dick  and  Jane 
doing?”  Have  a pupil  read  the  title  aloud  and  say,  “How  do 
you  suppose  Spot  can  help  Baby?” 

Page  32:  “Where  are  Dick  and  Jane?  Can  Baby  see  them? 
What  is  she  doing?  Let  us  read  what  she  is  saying  to  Spot.” 
Guide  the  reading  line  by  line.  Then  say,  “But  Spot  does  not 
seem  to  know  what  Baby  wants  him  to  do.” 

Page  33:  “What  is  Baby  trying  to  get  Spot  to  do?  Let  us  read 
the  page  to  find  out.”  After  the  page  has  been  read,  ask:  “Do 
you  think  Spot  knows  what  Baby  wants  him  to  do  now?  We 
shall  find  out  if  we  turn  the  page.” 

Page  34:  “How  did  Spot  help  Baby?  What  is  Baby  saying?” 

Rereading  Let  the  children  discuss  and  enjoy  Baby’s  joke  on  Dick  and 

Jane.  Then  guide  them  in  rereading  the  story,  both  silently 
and  orally.  Ask  the  children  to  describe  a picture  that  could 
be  added  to  the  story  to  tell  what  Baby  did  next. 


Related  Practice 

Contrasting  To  contrast  the  meanings  of  can  and  can  not,  present  pairs 
meanings  Qf  sentences>  such  as  the  following,  asking  the  children  to  select 
the  one  that  is  true  in  the  story: 


Spot  can  find  Dick. 
Spot  can  not  find  Dick. 


Spot  can  not  help  Baby. 
Spot  can  help  Baby. 
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Making 

judgments 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  make  judgments,  present  the 
phrases  can  see  and  can  not  see  and  ask  the  children  to  think  of 
things  that  can  not  see.  Repeat  with  other  verbs— go,  run,  jump, 
etc.  Then  ask  such  questions  as  “Can  a bird  fly?  Can  an  air- 
plane fly?  Can  a flower  fly?”  Encourage  children  to  answer  in 
complete  sentences  using  can  and  can  not. 

To  promote  awareness  of  initial  consonant  sounds,  pro- 
nounce the  word  Dick  and  follow  it  with  the  names  of  all 
children  in  the  class  whose  names  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
Say  that  these  names  sound  alike  in  the  beginning.  Pronounce 
in  turn  the  words  Jane,  Baby,  Mother,  having  the  children 
whose  names  begin  with  the  appropriate  consonant  stand  up. 
Encourage  children  to  suggest  other  names  with  which  they 
are  familiar  that  begin  like  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  Mother. 

Use  pages  34  and  35. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing  During  the  storytelling  hour  read  stories  about  outdoor 

stones  games  and  about  playing  with  pets.  (See  the  bibliography, 

pages  266-267  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Hearing  Read  “Hiding,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky 

poems  and  ajSQ  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Collecting  Have  the  pupils  collect  pictures  of  children  playing  games 

pictures  for  their  “Work  and  Play”  picture  exhibit. 


Up  and  Down 

(Pages  35-38) 

new  word:  I 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  Up  down 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  23,  32,  53,  70,  76,  102 
phrase  cards:  12,  39,  90 

Preliminary  Development 

Ask  one  or  more  of  the  children  who  have  played  on  seesaws 
to  describe  them.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  they  are  also  called 
teeter-totters. 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“When  you  play  on  a seesaw,  what  do  you  do?”  Elicit  the 
phrase  “go  up  and  down.”  Present  up  and  down  and  have  it 
read.  “One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing  on  a seesaw.  Dick 
was  talking.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Present  the  following  sen- 
tences and  have  the  pupils  read  each  one  as  it  is  presented. 
Present  the  new  word  I as  “another  way”  that  Dick  spoke  of 
himself.  Up  and  down.  Jane  can  play.  I can  play.  Jane  and  I 
can  play.  Then  have  the  four  sentences  read  as  a unit. 

“Baby  came  along  and  saw  Dick  and  Jane  playing  on  the 
seesaw.  This  is  what  she  said.”  Present  the  following  sentences 
and  have  them  read:  I see  Dick  and  Jane.  Dick  and  Jane  go 
up  and  down. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  35:  Note  the  respective  up  and  down  positions  of  Dick 

reading  and  jane  in  the  picture.  Have  the  line  under  the  picture  read. 

Page  36:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Dick  is  up.  Where  is  Jane? 
What  has  happened  to  Dick’s  shoe?  What  is  Spot  doing?”  Read 
the  first  two  lines  silently.  “Who  is  talking?  Read  what  she 
says.”  Guide  the  reading  line  by  line  if  necessary.  Then  have 
the  page  read  as  a unit.  Call  attention  to  its  rhythm  by  re- 
ferring to  it  as  Baby’s  little  “up  and  down”  song. 

Page  37:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  Why  aren’t  Dick  and  Jane 
going  up  and  down?  Do  you  think  Dick  wants  Spot  to  play 
with  his  shoe  string?  How  is  Baby  trying  to  help  Dick?  Read 
what  Baby  says.” 

Page  38:  “What  has  happened  in  this  picture?  Why  did  Dick 
go  up  again?  What  happened  to  Baby?  Dick  is  talking.  Read 
what  he  says.” 

After  the  pupils  have  read  the  lines  once,  have  them  reread 
the  page  to  find  lines  that  “tell  what  Dick  thinks  is  funny.” 
Rereading  Have  the  story  reread,  using  any  of  the  previous  procedures. 


Related  Practice 


Securing 

specific 

information 


To  test  ability  to  secure  specific  information  from  a page, 
write  on  the  blackboard  such  questions  as  the  following  based 
on  pages  37  and  38  of  We  Work  and  Play. 


Page  37 

Can  Dick  go  up?  (No) 

Can  Jane  go  up?  (No) 

Can  Dick  come  down?  (No) 
Can  Jane  come  down?  (No) 


Page  38 

Can  Dick  go  up?  (Yes) 

Can  Jane  come  down?  (Yes) 

Can  Dick  go  up  and  down?  (Yes) 
Can  Jane  go  up  and  down?  (Yes) 
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Have  the  pupils  read  each  question  silently  and  orally  and 
then  consult  the  pictures  on  pages  37  and  38  or  skim  the  text 
in  order  to  find  the  answer. 

To  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  “I,”  place  the 
word  I in  the  pocket  chart.  Then  write  the  following  line,  using 
some  child’s  name,  and  have  it  read  silently  by  the  group:  Tom 
can  play.  Substitute  the  word  I for  the  name  in  the  line.  Then 
have  the  child  whose  name  was  used  read  the  sentence  aloud. 
Continue,  using  the  names  of  various  pupils. 

Use  page  36. 

if 

Correlated  Activities 

To  relate  to  their  own  experiences  ideas  gained  from  read- 
ing this  story,  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  formulate  sug- 
gestions and  rules  for  guidance  in  using  playground  apparatus. 
These  rules  should  include  attention  to  safety,  courtesy,  and 
fair  play  and  may  be  posted  in  simple  chart  form. 

Mother  Makes  Something 

(Pages  39-42) 

makes  something  blue  yellow  red 
developmental  units:  See  italicized  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  16,  23,  70,  84a,  88,  110,  119,  122,  156 
phrase  cards:  10,  39,  56,  75 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  the  next  story  in  our  book  Mother  Makes  Something .” 

vocabulary  Present  the  title  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  ask,  “What 
are  some  things  that  Mother  can  make?”  Lead  the  discussion 
to  the  making  of  clothing  and  then  to  the  different  colors  of 
the  dresses,  shirts,  etc.,  that  Mother  makes,  discussing  espe- 
cially the  colors  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  If  some  of  the  children 
are  wearing  dresses  or  shirts  that  are  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  call 
attention  to  them. 

Say,  “Mother  can  make  something  the  color  of  Mary’s  dress.” 
Present  and  read  the  sentence.  Mother  can  make  something 
blue.  “She  can  make  something  the  color  of  Betty’s  dress,  too.” 


Discussing 

playground 

activities 


NEW  words: 


Strengthening 

meaning 

associations 


Work-Book 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


Change  the  word  blue  to  yellow  and  have  the  line  read.  Then 
present  Mother  can  make  something  red. 

Present  or  allow  the  pupils  to  dictate  such  sentences  as  I see 
something  yellow,  pointing  to  Betty’s  dress  or  Johnny’s  shirt; 
I see  something  blue,  etc. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Now  we  will  read  the  story  in  our  book  named  ‘Mother 

reading  Makes  Something.’  ” 

Page  39:  Find  the  page  and  have  the  title  read.  “What  is 
Mother  doing?  What  is  Baby  doing?  What  does  Baby  have  in 
her  hand?”  Call  attention  to  the  scrap  basket  at  the  end  of 
the  sewing  machine,  with  the  pieces  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
cloth  showing  in  it. 

Page  40:  “Mother  is  making  a dress  for  Baby.  What  color 
is  it?  Who  is  coming  into  the  room?  What  does  she  have  in 
her  hand?  Baby  is  telling  her  about  the  new  dress.  Read  what 
Baby  says.” 

Page  41:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Where  did 
Jane  get  the  piece  of  yellow  cloth?”  Note  that  the  yellow  cloth 
is  now  missing  from  the  scrap  basket  but  that  the  red  cloth  is 
still  there.  “Jane  wants  Mother  to  see  what  she  is  doing.  Read 
what  she  says.”  After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “The  next  page  will 
show  us  what  Jane  can  make.” 

Page  42:  “What  did  Jane  make?  Baby  is  always  trying  to  do 
what  she  sees  someone  else  doing.  What  is  she  doing  in  this 
picture?  What  color  is  the  cloth  she  is  using?  Where  do  you 
suppose  she  got  it?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby  is  not  really 
sewing.  “Doesn’t  Tim  look  funny?  Read  what  Baby  says.” 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread,  using  previously  suggested  procedures. 


Recall  of 
story  facts 


Related  Practice 

To  promote  retention  of  story  facts,  the  following  sentences 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  Display  the  word  cards  blue, 
yellow,  and  red.  Have  a child  choose  the  card  that  correctly 
completes  the  first  sentence.  Continue  with  the  other  sentences. 

Mother  makes  something 
Jane  makes  something 
Baby  makes  something 
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Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  j, 
read  the  jingle  Jack  and  Jill  to  the  children.  Tell  them  you 
know  another  jingle  about  Jack.  In  this  jingle  there  is  a word 
they  know  that  begins  the  same  as  Jack , Jill,  and  Jane.  Read 
the  jingle  below,  stressing  the  j in  jump.  Lead  the  children  to 
think  of  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  initial  consonant. 

Jack,  be  nimble; 

Jack,  be  quick; 

Jack,  jump  over 

The  candlestick. 

Use  page  37. 


Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Read  “Sewing  Sally,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and 

stones  Montgomery.  (See  the  note  on  page  58  of  the  Guidebook .) 

Construction  Let  the  pupils  make  simple  clothes  for  dolls,  teddy  bears,  etc. 


The  Little  Cars 

(Pages  43-46) 
new  word:  cars 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  13,  16,  24,  81,  84,  90,  106,  110,  119,  122,  130,  156 
phrase  cards:  56,  59,  80 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Baby  has  a toy  train.  She  likes  to  pull  the  cars  in  the  train 

vocabulary  with  a string.  I will  show  you  what  she  says  about  them.” 
Present  See  my  red  car  and  have  the  sentence  read.  By  substi- 
tution present  See  my  blue  car  (Picture  Card  9 may  be  used); 
See  my  yellow  car;  See  my  little  cars;  Blue  and  red  and  yellow 
cars.  Have  each  sentence  read  as  it  is  presented. 


Checking  the  Write  on  the  blackboard  or  build  in  the  pocket  chart  the 
presentation  phrases  my  blue  car,  my  red  car,  my  yellow  car,  and  the  little 
cars  and  have  the  pupils  quickly  locate  and  read  orally  a line 
when  given  by  the  teacher. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “There  is  a story  in  our  book  called  ‘The  Little  Cars.’  ” 

reading  Present  the  title  and  help  the  pupils  find  the  story. 

Page  43:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Baby  doing?  How 
many  cars  are  tied  together  with  the  string?  Now  she  is  tying 
the  blue  car  to  the  red  one.  Read  what  it  says  under  the 
picture.” 

Page  44:  “What  is  Baby  doing  now?  Read  what  she  is  saying 
to  Spot.” 

Page  45:  “Look  at  this  picture.  Why  is  Baby  surprised?  Which 
car  is  missing?  Who  is  coming  around  the  bush?  Read  what 
Baby  says  to  Spot.” 

Page  46:  “Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.  What 
is  Puff  playing  with?  Read  what  Baby  says  about  her.”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines.  Then  say,  “The  last  line 
we  read  tells  us  that  Baby  thinks  Puff  can  find  her  car.  Read 
the  next  three  lines  to  find  out  if  Puff  did  find  the  car.”  Have 
the  children  read  silently  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
and  then  report  on  it  orally.  The  page  may  then  be  reread. 

Rereading  See  suggestions  for  rereading  in  previous  lesson  plans. 


Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Making 

inferences 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  write  the  word  car  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
word  pronounced  and  then  say,  “I  will  do  something  to  this 
word.”  Add  an  s to  the  word  car  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then 
erase  the  small  initial  letter  and  write  a capital  letter  in  its 
place.  Ask  children  to  pronounce  the  word  Cars.  Remove  the 
s and  have  Car  pronounced.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the 
words  help,  make,  see,  find,  and  play.  Stress  the  form  of  each 
word  as  a whole,  not  the  letters  that  change  it  slightly. 

To  develop  ability  to  make  inferences  from  details  of  pic- 
tures and  verbal  text,  introduce  a game  of  “I  see  something.” 
Use  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page  46  of  the  Pre-Primer  and 
present  the  following  sentences: 

Puff  sees  something  yellow. 

Puff  sees 

Have  the  children  supply  orally  the  words  to  fill  the  blanks, 
as,  for  example,  “the  yellow  car.” 
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Following 

directions 


Work-Book 


Go  on  with  the  game  by  having  a child  come  and  whisper 
something  he  sees  in  the  room  that  is  blue , yellow,  or  red  (or 
that  is  big  or  little).  Write  sentences  on  the  blackboard  describ- 
ing the  object  selected  by  the  child.  For  example, 

Bobby  sees  something  red  (or  big  or  little,  etc.). 

Bobby  sees 

After  the  children  have  read  the  sentences,  let  them  look 
around  the  room  and  guess  what  Bobby  chose.  Page  38  of  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  provides  a check  of  each  child’s  ability  to 
make  inferences  and  gives  opportunity  for  further  application 
of  the  skill. 

To  give  practice  in  interpreting  and  following  directions, 
draw  the  outlines  of  a large  car  and  a small  car  on  the  black- 
board. (See  the  Work-Book,  page  39.)  Present  such  sentences 
as  Make  the  big  car  red.  Make  the  little  car  yellow,  etc.,  and  let 
children  tell  how  they  would  color  the  cars  to  show  what  each 
sentence  says.  Then  present:  Make  the  big  car,  Make  the  big 
car  yellow,  Make  the  little  car,  Make  the  little  car  blue.  Let 
children  draw  the  outlines  and  follow  directions  for  coloring. 

Use  pages  38  and  39. 


Correlated  Activities 

Pictures  of  children  playing  with  toy  automobiles  may  be 
added  to  the  play  section  of  the  picture  exhibit. 


Collecting 

pictures 


Father  Makes  Boats 

(Pages  47-50) 
new  word:  boats 

developmental  units:  See  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  16,  17,  44,  73,  84a,  90,  110,  156 

PHRASE  card:  10 


Preliminary  Development 

“In  one  of  the  stories  we  read.  Mother  made  something.  In 
our  next  story  Father  makes  something.  He  makes  some  toys 
for  Dick  and  Jane.”  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  toys  that 
their  fathers  or  brothers  have  made.  Be  sure  that  the  making  of 
toy  boats  is  included  in  the  discussion. 
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Presenting  “In  our  story  Father  makes  boats  for  Dick  and  Jane.”  Present 

vocabulary  tit2e  Father  Makes  Boats  and  read  it. 

Present  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read:  Father  can 
make  blue  boats.  (Display  Picture  Card  10.)  Then  present 
such  sentences  as:  My  boat  is  red.  My  boat  is  blue.  My  boat 
is  yellow. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  47:  Have  the  title  read  and  allow  time  to  enjoy  the 

reading  picture.  Ask  such  questions  as  “What  is  Father  showing  Dick 

and  Jane?  Do  you  think  the  boat  is  ready  to  paint?  What 
colors  are  in  the  cans  of  paint  in  the  picture?  Jane  and  Dick 
are  going  to  paint  the  boats  their  father  is  making  for  them. 
Turn  the  page  to  find  out  what  color  Jane  uses.” 

Page  48:  “What  color  is  Jane  using?  She  is  talking  to  Baby. 
Read  what  she  says  first.”  Have  the  children  read  the  first 
four  lines.  “Now  read  what  Jane  says  about  one  of  the  boats.” 

Page  49:  “Who  is  in  this  picture?  What  color  is  Dick  using? 
What  is  Puff  doing?  To  whom  is  Dick  talking?  The  first  line 
tells  you.  Read  what  he  says.”  Guide  the  reading.  “Now  look 
at  the  picture  again.  Do  you  think  Puff  is  a good  helper?  Turn 
the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  50:  “Oh,  my!  Look  at  Puff!  Look  at  Dick’s  boat!  See 
the  big  pail  of  yellow  paint.  Why  is  Dick  so  excited?  Read 
what  he  says.” 

Rereading  Have  the  pupils  study  the  pictures  on  pages  47  and  48  for 

the  purpose  of  identifying  the  tools.  Discuss  their  use  in  prep- 
aration for  making  boats  in  the  classroom.  Reread  the  story, 
relating  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 

Related  Practice 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  write  the  word  come  on  the  blackboard,  using  the 
procedure  explained  on  page  221  of  this  Guidebook.  Continue 
in  the  same  way  with  the  words  jump,  look,  boat,  and  run. 

Use  page  40. 

Correlated  Activities 

Construction  If  desired,  have  the  children  make  boats  of  the  type  shown 
in  the  story. 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Work-Book 
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Collecting  Add  pictures  of  children  using  tools,  etc.,  to  the  Work  sec- 

pictures  ti0n  of  the  bulletin  board. 

Hearing  During  the  storytelling  hour  read  to  the  children  such 

poems  poems  as  “Ferry-Boats,”  by  James  S.  Tippett,  and  “Where  Go 

the  Boats?”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  from  Sung  under  the 
Silver  Umbrella;  and  “Riding  in  a Motor-Boat,”  from  / Like 
Machinery , by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


The  Boats  Go 

(Pages  51-56) 

yVord  cards:  4,  16,  81,  110,  122 
phrase  card:  75 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  introduced  in  this  story.  If  it  seems 
necessary  to  present  developmental  phrases  or  sentences,  use 
the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard  as  suggested  in  previous  lessons. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  the  paint  was  dry  on  their  new  boats,  Dick  and 

reading  Jane  wanted  to  play  with  them.  So  they  went  to  the  pool  in 

the  garden  to  sail  their  boats.” 

Page  51:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Where  are  Dick  and  Jane 
now?  What  do  you  think  they  plan  to  do?  Do  you  think  the 
boats  will  go?  Read  the  line  under  the  picture.” 

Pages  52  to  56:  Study  the  picture  on  each  page  and  guide  the 
reading  by  thought  units.  Explain  that  Jane  is  talking  in 
the  picture  on  page  52.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby  always 
tried  to  do  what  she  saw  others  doing  and  that  she  did  not 
know  that  her  car  could  not  sail  like  the  wooden  boats.  Lead 
the  children  to  comment  on  Baby’s  astonishment  when  her 
car  sank  in  the  water.  Call  attention  to  Dick’s  helpfulness. 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread  as  a unit.  Since  this  is  the  first  six- 

page  story,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  more  guidance  to 
insure  retention  of  the  plot. 
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Related  Practice 

Recall  of  To  test  retention  of  story  facts,  write  the  following  riddles 

story  facts  0n  tbe  blackboard  or  place  them  in  the  pocket  chart,  one  at 
a time.  Have  the  children  read  silently  and  then  whisper  the 
answer  to  you. 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


Something  little.  Something  little. 

Something  blue.  Something  red. 

Something  little  and  blue.  Something  little  and  red. 

(Jane’s  boat)  (Baby’s  car) 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  b, 
pronounce  the  word  baby.  Then  say,  “We  know  other  words 
that  begin  the  same  as  baby.  They  are  big  and  boats.  Now  I 
am  going  to  say  aloud  some  words.  Tell  me  the  ones  that  begin 
with  the  same  sound  as  baby , big,  and  boats” 

Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words:  baby,  ball,  jump; 
boat,  big,  work;  box,  be,  run;  buy,  come,  bat;  bake,  bite,  see; 
bag,  car,  bill;  basket,  funny,  big;  something,  bump,  bug;  bit, 
gone,  bad;  bush,  butter,  father;  band,  best,  cat;  bait,  jar,  both ; 
bench,  busy,  red. 

Use  page  41. 


Correlated  Activities 

Planning  the  The  children  should  now  begin  to  organize  materials  and 
activities ”**  plan  ^ culminating  activities.  These  should  include  read- 
ing aloud  favorite  stories  from  We  Work  and  Play,  dramatiz- 
ing some  of  the  stories,  displaying  pictures  and  other  concrete 
evidence  of  the  children’s  enjoyment  of  We  Work  and  Play. 

The  pupils  may  invite  their  mothers  or  the  pupils  from  an- 
other class  to  see  this  summarizing  program. 


Something  Funny 

(Pages  57-62) 

Preliminary  Development 

No  new  words  are  introduced  in  this  story.  If  a preliminary 
development  is  needed,  the  teacher  may  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  57:  “Read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.  Who  do  you 

reading  think  will  make  something  funny? 

“How  do  you  know  it  is  a warm  day?  What  colors  does 
Jane  have  in  front  of  her?” 

Page  58:  “What  can  Jane  make?  What  does  Jane  say?  Look 
at  the  picture  again.  Dick  is  getting  ready  to  cut  something 
with  his  scissors.  What  color  is  the  paper  in  his  hand?  Look 
at  the  next  page  and  see  what  he  can  make.” 

Page  59:  “Dick  is  showing  what  he  made  to  Jane.  What  does 
he  say?” 

Page  60:  “What  is  the  wind  doing  to  the  cut-outs?  Read  what 
Dick  is  saying.” 

Page  61:  “What  is  happening  to  the  cut-outs  now?  (They  are 
going  up.)  Read  what  Jane  is  saying.” 

Page  62:  “Now  what  is  happening  to  the  cut-outs?  (They  are 
coming  down.)  Read  what  the  children  are  saying.” 

Rereading  Have  the  story  read  as  a unit  for  sheer  enjoyment.  Since  the 

words  have  had  adequate  repetition,  the  children  should  be 
able  to  read  the  verbal  text  easily  and  fluently. 


Related  Practice 

Work-Book  Use  page  42  (Vocabulary  Test  II,  Guidebook,  page  227)  . 


rereading 
stories 


Culminating  Activities 

Recalling  and  To  develop  appreciation  of  good  stories,  the  teacher  may 
say,  “What  a good  time  we  have  had  reading  this  book!  Which 
story  did  you  like  best?”  Put  the  names  of  the  stories  on  the 
blackboard  or  pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  select  the 
stories  they  liked  best. 

To  give  practice  in  summarizing,  have  the  children  tell  in 
a few  words  what  their  favorite  story  was  about.  Lead  pupils 
to  use  the  past  tense  in  this  retelling.  The  favorite  stories  may 
then  be  reread  or  dramatized  for  the  children’s  parents  or  for 
the  pupils  from  other  classes. 

Plan  a scrapbook  of  work  and  play  pictures  to  be  placed 
on  the  library  table.  Appoint  pupils  to  be  responsible  for 
specific  tasks  related  to  preparing  it.  For  example,  have  one 
or  more  pupils  select  the  best  pictures  collected  during  the 
reading  of  We  Work  and  Play  while  others  organize  the  pic- 


Organizing 

pictures 
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tures,  paste  them  in  the  book,  design  and  make  the  covers,  etc. 
The  pictures  pasted  in  the  book  may  be  labeled  by  the  teacher 
with  text  that  is  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  readable  imme- 
diately or  very  early  in  the  school  term  (Guidebook,  page  193). 

Vocabulary  Test  II 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  42).  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  189-191  of  this  Guidebook. 


look 

play 

up 

big 

' work 

funny 

help 

and  j 

away 

away 

play 

red 

yellow 

is 

the 

away 

look 

UP 

not 

yellow 

little 

I 

oh 

down 

work 

oh 

car 

funny 

make 

my 

can 

and 

look 

up 

run 

find 

mother 

the 

Father 

run 

something 

blue 

Find 

red 

yellow 

not 

Mother 

and 

can 

baby 

play 

Father 

car 

boat 

blue 

Mother 

run 

not 

boat 

Makes 

Note:  It  is  important  that  the  third  Pre-Primer,  We  Come 
and  Go,  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  activities  with  We  Work 
and  Play  are  completed. 


WE  COME  AND  GO* 


Content  of  the  Book 

Stories  The  stories  of  this  Pre-Primer  are  based  on  experiences  of 

the  family  in  which  excursions  of  various  kinds  are  prominent. 
Mother  and  Father,  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby,  and  Spot,  Puff,  and 
Tim,  whom  the  pupils  met  in  We  Work  and  Play,  appear  con- 
tinuously. They  engage  in  a series  of  activities  that  are  famil- 
iar and  very  interesting  to  most  children.  Interest  appeal  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  these  activities  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  story  plots  in  which  something  unusual  happens  and 
which  end  with  surprising  or  humorous  incidents. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  plots  are  more  advanced 
than  those  of  the  first  two  Pre-Primers.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  past  tense  said,  several  characters  may  speak  on  each 
page.  Thus,  even  though  in  each  story  only  a few  episodes  ap- 
pear, much  more  rapid  and  dramatic  action  is  possible  in  the 
plots.  For  this  reason  the  stories  lend  themselves  very  effec- 
tively to  dramatization.  Likewise,  oral  reading  involving 
changes  in  inflection  and  tone  of  voice  to  suit  a given  char- 
acter’s personality  may  be  effectively  stressed. 

Theme  of  The  first  three  stories,  in  which  the  children  go  shopping 

the  book  with  Mother,  introduce  the  “go”  theme,  both  through  the  trip 
to  the  store  and  the  use  of  toys  that  go.  In  the  fourth  story  the 

* We  Come  and  Go  may  be  used  as  the  initial  Pre-Primer  for  pupils  of 
superior  ability  who  are  well  prepared  for  reading.  It  provides  for  the 
basic  development  of  all  words,  including  the  seventeen  introduced  in 
We  Look  and  See  and  the  additional  twenty-two  introduced  in  We  Work 
and  Play.  However,  all  pupils,  including  those  of  more  than  average 
ability,  will  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  three  Basic  Pre-Primers  read  in 
appropriate  sequence.  If  We  Come  and  Go  is  used  as  the  initial  basic 
reader,  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and  Play  will  provide  interesting 
stories  to  read  at  sight. 
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Procedures 


Correlated 


Dramatizing 

stories 


“come”  idea  is  introduced  in  the  sense  of  inviting  someone  to 
play.  The  theme  is  carried  on  and  enlarged  in  stories  about 
things  that  come  and  go  from  place  to  place. 

Used  in  Reading 

Preceding  and  paralleling  the  reading  of  the  stories,  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  pictures  that  accompany  the 
verbal  text.  Stimulating  discussions  based  on  the  pictures  will 
add  greatly  to  the  pupil’s  interest  and  his  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  story  plots.  They  will  also  promote  growth 
in  ability  to  read  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

Activities 

As  the  stories  are  read  and  enjoyed,  suitable  activities  which 
extend  and  enrich  the  ideas  gained  through  reading  and  pro- 
mote growth  in  language  ability  should  be  introduced.  The 
Correlated  Activities  section  of  each  lesson  plan  gives  sugges- 
tions for  such  activities  as  those  described  below. 

Because  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  stories  in  We  Come 
and  Go,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  utilize  them  for  classroom 
dramatizations.  Throughout  the  lesson  plans  an  effort  is  made 
to  prepare  for  such  dramatizations  during  the  rereading  of  the 
stories.  However,  dramatizations  should  be  creative  work  re- 
sulting from  ideas  gained  through  reading.  The  opportunity 
for  expression  through  dramatization  in  turn  stimulates  the 
child’s  imagination  and  increases  his  ability  to  interpret  what 
he  reads  or  hears. 

First,  the  characters  should  be  listed  and  the  children  al- 
lowed to  try  out  for  the  parts.  In  doing  this,  several  children 
may  show  how  they  would  play  each  part. 

After  the  characters  have  been  selected,  the  children  should 
review  what  happened  in  the  story  so  as  to  interpret  the 
episodes  in  their  proper  order.  Help  in  organizing  ideas  may 
be  needed.  Ask  questions  such  as  “What  happened  first?  Who 
was  the  first  one  to  talk?  What  did  she  say?” 

Occasionally  the  class  should  evaluate  certain  aspects  of  a 
dramatization,  such  as  the  appropriateness  of  a character’s 
voice  or  gestures,  ability  to  remember  and  to  compose  dialogue, 
the  sequence  of  ideas  presented,  etc. 

To  promote  a lively  interest,  commend  the  children  for  orig- 
inal and  interesting  interpretations.  Never  continue  dramatiz- 
ing a story  after  the  interest  has  waned  or  the  action  has 
become  mechanical. 
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Making 
movies  , 

To  stress  sequential  thinking  and  ability  to  make  effective 
use  of  language,  have  the  children  retell  or  reread  stories  while 
manipulating  little  theaters  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose 
have  them  mount  the  picture  sequences  retained  from  Before 
We  Read  and  such  Work-Book  exercises  as  pages  2 and  8 on 
strips  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  five  inches  wide.  Cut  an  open- 
ing four  inches  square  on  the  side  of  a cardboard  box.  This 
will  be  the  front  of  the  theater  or  the  screen  of  the  movie. 
Cut  a slit  five  and  one-quarter  inches  high  on  each  side  of  the 
theater  one  inch  from  the  front.  Slip  one  of  the  strips  of 
mounted  pictures  through  the  slits  on  each  side.  Put  a weight 
in  the  box  and  replace  the  cover. 

Note:  Many  Think-and-Do  pages  present  talking  picture  sto- 
ries that  may  be  read  and  told  in  the  same  way  as  Pre-Primer 
stories.  Any  of  these  picture  sequences  may  be  used  as  movies. 

To  add  to  the  collection  of  “reels,”  the  children  may  make 
original  sequences  about  stories  that  were  told  or  read  to  them. 
In  such  cases  they  may  dictate  to  the  teacher  the  script  that 
should  accompany  each  picture.  Records  of  personal  experi- 
ences may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  type  of  activity 
is  of  special  value,  since  it  provides  a check  of  the  child’s  ability 
to  remember  details  and  note  their  relationship.  It  also  tests 
the  power  to  get  imagery  through  language,  to  detect  key  inci- 
dents, to  recall  the  sequence  of  events,  and  to  create  dialogue, 
making  use  of  new  language  forms  heard  in  the  stories. 

Introducing  the  Book 

word  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88,  114 
phrase  card:  8 

For  pupils  who  have  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work 


Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 

and  Play , the  time  devoted  to  introducing  We  Come  and  Go 
may  be  relatively  brief.  As  soon  as  the  introductory  lesson 
has  been  presented,  they  should  pass  on  to  the  reading  of  the 
first  story  in  the  book. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  interesting  trips  they  have  made.  En- 
courage them  to  name  the  things  in  which  they  went;  for 
example,  cars,  trains,  boats,  airplanes.  Lead  the  pupils  to  tell 
also  about  toys  that  go  from  place  to  place,  such  as  coaster 
wagons,  tricycles,  toy  autos,  roller  skates. 

WE  COME  AND  GO 
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Reviewing 
names  of 
characters 


Show  a copy  of  We  Come  and  Go  and  say,  “Our  new  book 
tells  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  at  play.  In  some  stories 
they  have  a good  time  playing  with  their  toys.  In  other  stories 
they  go  on  trips  with  Father  and  Mother.”  (If  the  pupils  have 
not  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and  Play,  tell  them 
that  the  new  book  contains  stories  about  three  children,  their 
father  and  mother,  and  their  pets.)  “Some  of  the  pictures  show 
the  children  having  a good  time  riding  in  things  that  go.” 
Point  to  the  front  cover  of  We  Come  and  Go  and  say:  “Whom 
do  you  see  in  this  picture?  What  are  they  riding  in?  The 
title  of  the  book  (pointing  to  it)  tells  us  what  the  children  in 
the  picture  are  doing.  It  says  We  Come  and  Go”  Help  clarify 
the  meaning  of  “come”  and  “go”  by  having  one  or  more  of 
the  pupils  dramatize  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

“Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  new 
book?  Here  are  Baby,  Jane,  and  Dick  (title  page).  What  is 
Baby  carrying?  What  are  Jane  and  Dick  carrying?  Where  do 
you  think  they  are  going?  Look  at  Puff  and  Spot.  They  are 
running  very  fast.  Here  are  Tim  and  Baby  in  her  toy  auto  and 
Dick  and  Jane  in  their  coaster  wagon  (page  5).  And  here  they 
are  going  very  fast  (page  6).  I wonder  if  something  funny  will 
happen  to  them.  Who  are  in  this  picture  (page  15)?  What  do 
Spot  and  Puff  want?  What  is  happening  to  Baby’s  ice  cream? 
My,  this  is  an  interesting  book. 

“Before  we  read,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  in  the  pocket  chart 
(or  on  the  blackboard)  the  names  of  all  the  people  we  just  saw 
in  the  pictures  of  our  new  book.”  The  teacher  should  have 
put  the  names  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard  in 
advance.  “Who  will  select  one  name  and  read  it  to  us?”  Direct 
a pupil  to  go  to  the  pocket  chart,  select  a card,  and  read  the 
name.  This  procedure  may  be  varied  by  asking  pupils  to  find 
given  names.  Continue  the  practice  only  as  long  as  it  seems 
valuable.  In  the  case  of  Baby,  point  out  the  fact  that  she  has 
a name  in  this  book.  Her  name  is  Sally.  Write  Sally  on  the 
blackboard  or  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart. 

Note:  If  any  of  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Work  and  Play, 
teach  the  names  of  the  characters  as  suggested  on  pages  194-195 
of  this  Guidebook.  Include  both  Baby  and  Sally  among  the 
names  presented.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  period  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  important  that  the  pupils  learn 
at  this  time  to  identify  the  words  Dick,  Jane,  Baby  Sally,  and 
Mother,  which  are  used  in  the  first  lesson  in  the  book. 
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Directing  Before  placing  the  new  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 

of°the  book  comment  on  the  care  with  which  some  of  the  pupils  have  used 

their  copies  of  We  Work  and  Play.  Stimulate  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  pupils  in  handling  the  new  books  very  carefully. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  they  should  remember  in  taking 
care  of  their  books.  Emphasize  once  more  the  correct  pro- 
cedures in  handling  books. 


Go,  Go,  Go 

(Pages  3-8) 
new  word:  Sally 

words  in  the  first  or  second  pre-primer:  go  see  mother 

Baby  Dick  Jane  oh  and 
developmental  units:  Baby  Sally  Go  Dick  Go  go  go 

Oh  Mother  See  Dick  go  See  Dick  and  Jane  go 
word  cards:  4,  32,  53,  76,  88,  95,  119 
phrase  cards:  8,  28,  62 

Preliminary  Development 

With  the  exception  of  the  word  Sally,  there  are  no  new 
words  in  this  lesson  for  pupils  who  have  read  the  first  two 
Pre-Primers.  These  pupils  will  need  no  further  preliminary 
development,  since  Sally  was  presented  when  the  book  was 
introduced  ( Guidebook , page  231). 

For  pupils  who  have  not  read  the  previous  Pre-Primers,  the 
following  development  is  essential: 

Presenting  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  some  of  their  experiences  with 

vocabulary  toys  that  g0  ^sk  if  any  of  the  pupils  have  ever  had  a race 
in  their  yard  or  on  the  sidewalk  while  playing  with  scooters 
or  coaster  wagons  or  roller  skates.  Say,  “One  day  Dick  and 
Jane  had  a race.  Baby  Sally  was  watching  them.”  Present  Baby 
Sally  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  these  lesson  plans  in- 
dicates that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  in  the  pocket 
chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

When  presenting  a new  sentence  or  phrase,  read  it  aloud 
as  you  present  it,  sliding  the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right 
to  establish  correct  eye  movements.  Give  the  children  time 
to  look  at  the  sentence  carefully  to  gain  a general  impression 
of  its  form. 
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“Here  is  what  Sally  said  to  Dick  and  Jane,  Go,  Dick.  Go, 
Jane.  Go,  go,  go .”  Present  the  three  italicized  sentences,  one 
at  a time. 

In  the  preliminary  development  for  this  story  remove  a line 
after  the  children  have  read  it  several  times  and  before  a new 
one  is  presented,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  confusing 
the  children  with  too  many  symbols.  ^ 

“Dick  and  Jane  went  very  fast.  First  Dick  was  ahead  and 
then  Jane.  Soon  Mother  came  out  to  watch  them,  and  Sally 
called.  Oh,  Mother.  See  Dick  go.  See  Dick  and  Jane  go.  Oh, 
oh,  oh”  Present  each  italicized  sentence  or  phrase  as  directed 
above.  Read  it  to  the  children  and  then  have  them  read  it, 
first  silently  and  then  orally.  (See  the  first  note  on  page  197  of 
this  Guidebook.)  “Jane  won  the  race,  and  the  three  children 
went  into  the  house  with  Mother.” 

Checking  the  To  prepare  the  pupils  for  reading  several  lines  of  print, 
presentation  present  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  again  and  have 
the  pupils  read  them,  first  in  two-line  units  and  then  several 
lines  at  a time.  (For  further  suggestions  see  this  Guidebook, 
pages  167-168.) 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “The  first  story  in  our  new  book  is  about  a race  that  Dick 

reading  and  jane  and  Baby  Sally  had.”  Distribute  the  books  and  help 

the  pupils  find  the  story. 

Page  3:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  you  see?  Read  the  line 
under  the  picture.  This  sounds  as  if  the  race  would  be  a fast 
one.  I wonder  who  will  ride  in  the  wagon.  Do  you  think 
someone  else  will  ride  in  the  auto?  Turn  the  page  and  we  will 
find  out.” 

Page  4:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Who  will  ride  in 
the  wagon?  Who  is  in  the  toy  auto?  Where  do  you  think 
Mother  is  going?”  Call  attention  to  the  basket.  “Baby  Sally  is 
talking.  Read  to  yourselves  what  she  says.”  Guide  the  pupils 
line  by  line  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading.  Have  the  entire 
page  unit  reread  orally.  (For  procedures  in  guiding  the  re- 
reading, see  page  165  of  this  Guidebook .) 

Page  5:  “Look  at  the  picture.  I think  Baby  wants  to  get  to 
the  store  first,  so  she  started  ahead  of  Dick  and  Jane.  Look  at 
Spot  and  Puff.  Do  you  think  they  want  to  go,  too?  Jane  is 
talking.  What  does  she  say  to  Sally?”  Guide  the  reading. 
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Page  6:  “Dick  and  Jane  are  now  going  so  fast  that  they  have 
passed  Baby.  What  does  Sally  say?”  Guide  the  reading  line 
by  line  and  then  have  the  three  lines  read  as  a unit. 

Page  7:  “Is  Sally  still  behind?  My,  she  must  be  going  fast! 
Dick  and  Jane  are  looking  at  her  instead  of  watching  their 
wagon.  They  see  that  Sally  is  getting  ahead  of  them.  Read 
what  Jape  is  saying  to  Dick.”  Guide  the  reading.  After  read- 
ing the  page,  direct  attention  to  the  picture  by  asking,  “Where 
is  the  wagon  going?  Look  at  the  front  wheel.  Why  is  it  going 
that  way?” 

Page  8:  Allow  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  ask, 
“Who  won  the  race?  Why  did  the  wagon  upset?  What  is  Baby 
Sally  saying  to  Mother?” 

Rereading  Since  the  action  of  the  story  is  told  only  in  the  pictures,  have 

the  pupils  study  each  picture  as  they  retell  the  story  incidents. 
Relate  the  picture  and  verbal  text  by  having  the  pupils  tell 
who  is  talking  before  they  reread  the  verbal  text.  In  the  oral 
reading  of  the  verbal  text,  stress  talking  the  way  the  characters 
would  talk.  Models  for  retelling  the  story  are  given  on  pages 
176-177  and  200-201  of  this  Guidebook.  If  the  pupils  have  not 
read  the  previous  Pre-Primers,  use  the  model  on  page  169. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  discuss  freely  the  incidents  portrayed 
in  the  pictures. 


Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of  Direct  attention  to  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  certain 


word  forms 


Work-Book 


words  by  having  the  children  underline  all  the  words  in  a 
column  that  are  the  same  as  a word  at  the  top.  For  example: 


Sally 

Mother 

Jane 

See 

g° 

Baby 

Dick 

Jane 

Jane 

oh 

Dick 

Mother 

Dick 

See 

go 

Sally 

Baby 

Baby 

Sally 

see 

Jane 

Mother 

Mother 

and 

and 

Use  pages  43,  44,  and  45.  For  directions,  see  those  pages  and 
the  Teacher’s  Notes  in  the  back  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Note:  The  instruction  in  this  Guidebook  has  been  planned 
to  give  adequate  practice  from  the  beginning  in  the  accurate 
seeing  of  word  wholes.  Furthermore,  in  the  Pre-Primer  words 
are  presented  with  enough  repetitions  and  in  a sufficient  variety 
of  settings  to  insure  their  mastery  by  most  pupils.  If  extra 
practice  is  required,  it  should  be  provided  according  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

stories 

Hearing 

poems 

Discussing 
safety  rules 


Arranging 
an  exhibit 


Read  “The  Race,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  “Stop-Go,”  by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

If  the  children  ride  on  the  sidewalks  in  their  coaster  wagons 
and  other  toys  “that  go,”  discuss  the  safety  rules  that  should 
be  observed  when  crossing  the  street.  Bring  out  the  need  for 
watching  red  and  green  signals  at  street  corners,  if  playing  in 
the  city,  and  the  need  for  looking  both  ways  before  crossing 
a street  or  road  in  the  city  or  country. 

To  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  go,  have  the  pupils 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  toys  that  can  go  or  pictures  of  objects 
that  can  go.  The  exhibit  may  be  separated  into  two  parts— 
things  that  can  go  from  place  to  place  (e.g.,  cars,  wagons, 
trucks,  airplanes,  boats)  and  things  that  go  in  other  ways 
(e.g.,  a top  that  spins) . 


Tim  and  Baby  Sally 

(Pages  9-12) 
new  word:  wants 

words  in  the  first  or  second  pre-primer:  Tim  something  look 

developmental  units:  Baby  wants  something  Dick  sees  something 

word  cards:  10,  32,  76,  119,  122,  143 

Preliminary  Development 

“The  first  story  in  our  new  book  told  about  Baby  and  Dick 
and  Jane  going  to  the  store  with  Mother.  It  also  told  what 
happened  to  Dick  and  Jane  on  the  way.  Our  next  story  will 
tell  what  happened  in  the  store.” 

Note:  From  this  point  on  only  words  that  are  new  in  We 
Come  and  Go  will  be  developed  in  the  lesson  plans.  However, 
if  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and 
Play,  the  words  in  the  first  two  Pre-Primers  that  are  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  lesson  plan  must  also  be  developed,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan  ( Guidebook , pages 
232-233).  Valuable  suggestions  will  also  be  found  in  the  lesson 
plans  for  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and  Play. 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“Whenever  Sally  goes  to  the  store  with  Mother  and  Dick 
and  Jane,  she  sees  something  she  wants.  This  is  what  she  says.” 
Present  Baby  wants  something,  read  it  to  the  pupils,  and 
then  have  them  read  it.  Then  present  the  lines  Jane  wants 
something  and  Dick  wants  something  and  have  the  pupils 
read  each  line  as  it  is  presented,  first  silently  and  then  orally. 
If  desired,  the  word  sees  may  be  developed  in  the  same  manner 
as  wants.  This  is  the  first  story  in  which  the  form  sees  appears, 
but  it  has  been  used  in  Related  Practice  exercises. 

Have  the  three  lines  read  as  a unit,  first  silently  and  then 
orally. 


Reading  front  the  Book 

Guided  While  helping  the  pupils  find  the  story  in  the  book,  remind 

reading  them  that  Baby  took  Tim  to  the  store  with  her. 

Page  9:  Ask,  “Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  is  Baby 
Sally  holding?  Read  the  name  of  the  story  under  the  picture.” 
Page  10:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?  What  kind  of  store  is 
this?  What  is  Mother  doing?  What  are  Dick  and  Jane  doing? 
Sally  is  talking  to  Tim.  Read  what  she  is  saying.”  Guide  the 
reading  line  by  line. 

Page  11:  “Look  at  Sally  in  this  picture.  What  is  she  doing?” 
Remind  the  children  that  Sally  likes  to  pretend  that  Tim  can 
do  whatever  she  does.  “Read  what  Baby  is  saying.”  Guide  the 
reading.  “Now  turn  the  page  to  see  if  Tim  gets  something.” 
Page  12:  “What  did  Tim  get?  Sally  thinks  Tim’s  new  hat 
is  very  funny.  Read  what  she  says. 

“Look  at  the  little  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Who 
is  riding  with  Sally?  What  does  he  have  that  he  got  at  the 
store?  How  are  Dick  and  Jane  helping  Mother?” 

Rereading  In  rereading  this  story,  the  pictures  and  verbal  text  should 

be  combined,  as  suggested  in  the  model  lessons  on  pages  169 
and  200-201.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupils 
enjoy  the  story  as  a unit  and  that  they  combine  the  clues 
from  the  pictures  and  verbal  text  in  securing  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  story. 


Related  Practice 

Associating  To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  pictures  and  verbal  text, 
verbal  \ext^  Put  Pa*rs  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Then  have  the 
children  read  the  sentences.  Test  comprehension  of  the 
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Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


couplets  by  having  the  children  point  to  portions  of  the  pic- 
tures on  pages  10,  11,  and  12  of  We  Come  and  Go. 

Look  and  see.  Jane  sees  something. 

See  something  Sally  wants.  Jane  sees  Tim. 


Look  and  see.  Dick  sees  something. 

See  something  Mother  wants.  Dick  sees  Tim. 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  m, 
pronounce  the  words  mother,  my,  makes.  Elicit  that  these 
words  sound  alike  in  the  beginning.  Then  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  words,  having  the  children  tell  the  ones  that 
have  the  same  initial  sound:  my,  makes,  down;  man,  boat,  mat; 
me,  yellow,  mad;  milk,  meat,  wants;  mouse,  play,  mail;  money, 
go,  my;  many,  must,  baby. 

Use  pages  46  and  47. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  The  children  may  make  excursions  to  the  neighboring 

excursions  stores  and  interview  the  storekeepers,  discussing  in  advance  the 
questions  they  will  ask.  They  may  then  make  picture-story  rec- 
ords of  their  experiences  for  the  movie  described  on  page  230. 

Looking  at  The  reading  table  may  be  supplied  with  picture  books  that 
picture  books  sjlow  stores  and  other  places  of  business.  (See  the  bibliography, 
pages  266-267  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Puff  and  Spot 

(Pages  13-16) 
new  word:  said 

words  in  the  first  pre-primer:  Puff  Spot  funny 

developmental  unit:  Baby  said 

word  cards:  4,  50,  113,  114,  119,  124,  135 
phrase  cards:  7,  8,  16,  50,  55,  57 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  the  story  we  read  yesterday,  Sally  wanted  Tim  to  look. 

vocabulary  This  is  what  she  saj^  ” piace  the  words  Look,  look  in  the 
pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  read  the  line.  Then  remove 
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Checking  the 
presentation 

it  and  say,  “These  words  tell  us  that  it  was  Baby  who  said 
‘Look,  look.’  ” Hold  up  the  phrase  Baby  said  and  place  it  in 
the  pocket  chart,  reading  it  to  the  children.  Then  add  the 
words  Look,  look  to  make  the  sentence  Baby  said.  Look,  look. 
Have  the  children  read  the  whole  line,  first  silently  and 
then  orally.  Substitute  Dick  said,  Jane  said,  Mother  said  in 
rapid  succession,  having  the  children  read  the  line  each  time. 

If  further  practice  on  the  word  said  is  desired,  use  sentences 
which  require  closer  scrutiny  of  the  word  forms.  For  example, 
Baby  said,  See  Tim ; Baby  Sally  said.  See  Tim ; Sally  said.  See 
Tim;  Sally  said,  See,  see . 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

“Our  last  two  stories  told  about  Mother  and  the  children 
going  to  the  grocery  store  and  what  happened  there.  After  they 
left  the  grocery  store,  they  went  to  another  store.  Puff  and 
Spot  went  with  them  but  had  to  stay  outside.” 

Page  13:  Help  the  children  find  the  page  and  then  say,  “Here 
they  are  looking  through  the  screen  door.  What  does  the  line 
under  the  picture  say?  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  looking 
at?  Turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  14:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?  What  kind  of  store  is  it? 
Where  are  Spot  and  Puff?  Read  the  first  line  to  find  out  who 
is  talking.” 

Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  line  by  line  to  find  out  what 
Baby  said.  If  the  pupils  have  no  difficulty  in  following  longer 
thought  units,  the  page  may  be  read  as  a unit. 

Page  15:  “Where  are  Mother  and  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby 
now?  What  are  Spot  and  Puff  doing?  What  do  you  think  they 
want?  Something  is  happening  that  Baby  Sally  does  not  see. 
Can  you  see  what  it  is?” 

Guide  the  reading  of  the  three-line  unit  to  find  out  what 
Jane  said.  Then  read  the  next  three-line  unit  to  find  out  what 
Dick  said. 

Page  16:  “Oh,  dear!  See  what  happened.  Are  Puff  and  Spot 
happy?  Do  you  think  Baby  is  happy?”  Suggest  that  Mother 
will  probably  buy  her  another  ice-cream  cone.  “Read  what 
Sally  said.” 

Rereading 

During  the  rereading  have  the  children  tell  the  story  as 
they  look  at  the  pictures.  Begin  by  asking  them  who  talked  on 
the  first  page  and  read  to  find  out  what  Baby  Sally  said. 
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Attention  may  be  called  to  the  quotation  marks  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  what  she  said. 

“Who  talked  first  on  the  second  page  of  the  story?  What  did 
Jane  say?  How  can  we  tell  the  part  that  Jane  said?”  Similarly, 
have  the  pupils  find  and  read  what  Dick  said  on  page  15  and 
what  Baby  said  on  page  16.  “Why  do  you  think  Puff  and  Spot 
jumped  up  for  Baby’s  cone?” 


Related  Practice 


Strengthening 
meaning 
of  said 


A uditory 
perception 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Work-Book 


In  order  to  stress  the  meaning  of  said  as  a word  indicating 
quotation,  place  in  the  pocket  chart  a sentence  about  a given 
picture,  asking  the  children  to  select  from  a group  of  phrases 
the  one  indicating  who  is  likely  to  say  it.  For  example,  have 
the  children  look  at  page  15,  read  the  line  Funny  funny  Spot 
from  the  chart,  and  from  the  chalk  ledge  make  a selection  from 
the  phrases  Mother  said,  Sally  said , Baby  said,  Dick  said,  and 
Jane  said.  Discussion  may  clarify  the  fact  that  all  but  Baby 
would  be  likely  to  think  Spot  and  Puff  funny  on  page  15. 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  s, 
pronounce  the  new  word  said.  Then  say  to  the  pupils: 

“We  have  learned  other  words  that  begin  the  same  as  Sally 
and  said.  One  is  something  and  another  is  see”  Have  the  chil- 
dren think  of  things  which  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Such 
words  as  soap,  socks,  sack,  sail,  sand,  sea,  soup,  soldier,  saucer, 
six,  seven  are  good  to  have  in  mind  before  beginning  this  exer- 
cise, since  the  teacher  may  need  to  provide  clues. 

If  children  have  difficulty  in  articulating  the  s sound,  confus- 
ing it  with  th,  speech  training  should  be  given.  (Speech  Cards, 
by  Bryngelson  and  Glaspey,  are  described  on  pages  151-152.) 

To  prevent  confusion  of  the  words  said  and  and: 

1.  Place  several  of  these  word  cards  in  the  pocket  chart 
or  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  a pupil  frame, 
underline,  or  match  a card  to  the  one  pronounced  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  Two  columns  of  words,  each  composed  of  and  and  said, 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  identical  words  con- 
nected by  lines. 

3.  The  word  said  may  be  written  at  the  top  of  a column 
containing  both  said  and  and  and  encircled  in  the  column. 

4.  Word  cards  may  be  organized  in  two  columns  in  the 
pocket  chart,  one  column  containing  said  and  the  other,  and. 

Use  page  48. 
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Correlated  Activities 

During  the  storytelling  hour  read  to  the  pupils  “Ice  Cream 
Cones,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

The  pupils  may  dramatize  the  shopping  expedition  of  the 
first  three  stories.  (For  suggestions  on  dramatizing,  see  page  229 
of  this  Guidebook.) 

Come  and  Jump 

(Pages  17-22) 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  COme  jump 

Father  play  is  can  run  not 
developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  below. 

word  cards:  10,  29,  29a,  77,  82,  82a,  102,  102a,  112,  113,  114,  119,  119a, 
143,  143a 

PHRASE  cards:  7,  8 

Preliminary  Development 

If  the  two  preceding  Pre-Primers  have  been  read,  the  pupils 
will  meet  no  new  words  in  this  story.  If  We  Come  and  Go  is 
the  first  Pre-Primer  to  be  read,  the  words  listed  above  must  be 
developed,  as  demonstrated  in  the  lesson  plan  for  the  first  story 
in  this  Pre-Primer  ( Guidebook , pages  232-233) . 

Since  the  inverted  form  said  Baby  Sally  may  cause  difficulty, 
the  teacher  should  call  attention  to  this  inversion.  Present 
Baby  said  and  have  it  read.  Then  present  said  Baby  and  have 
it  read.  Treat  Baby  Sally  said  and  said  Baby  Sally  similarly. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  some  of  their  outdoor  games  at 
home  and  on  the  playground.  Lead  the  discussion  to  “jumping 
rope.”  After  some  of  the  pupils  have  told  about  their  ex- 
periences, say,  “Our  next  story  tells  how  well  the  family  can 
jump  rope.  Some  very  funny  things  happen.” 

Guided  Page  17:  After  the  pupils  find  the  page,  ask,  “Who  are  in  this 

readmg  picture?  The  name  of  the  story  tells  what  they  want  someone 

to  do.  Read  the  line.  Do  you  think  anyone  will  jump  rope 
with  them?  Maybe  the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 


Hearing 

stories 

Dramatizing 
the  story 
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Page  18:  “I  can  tell  by  the  picture  that  at  least  two  people  are 
saying  something.  Who  do  you  think  they  are?  The  first  line 
tells  you  who  speaks  first.  What  does  Dick  want  Father  to  do?” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  two  lines.  Then  ask,  “How  do 
you  know  when  Dick  stopped  talking?  Who  spoke  next?  Read 
what  she  said.” 

Page  19:  “Did  Father  do  what  Dick  and  Jane  wanted  him  to? 
Doesn’t  he  look  funny!  Who  are  watching  Father  and  Dick 
and  Jane?  Who  is  talking?  What  does  she  want  Mother  to  do?” 
Guide  the  reading. 

Page  20:  “Here  is  Mother  jumping  rope.  She  can  jump  very 
well.  Someone  is  talking  to  Father  in  the  first  line.  Who  is  it?” 
Guide  the  reading  line  by  line  or  as  a three-line  unit  to  find 
out  what  Jane  said.  Then  say,  “Look  at  Baby  Sally.  The  last 
part  of  the  next  line  tells  you  that  she  said  something,  too. 
Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  21:  “Well,  well,  Spot  and  Puff  are  having  fun  in  this 
picture.  What  are  they  doing?  Who  spoke  to  them  first?  Read 
what  Dick  said.  Someone  else  spoke  to  them.  Read  what  she 
said.  Do  you  think  Spot  and  Puff  can  jump  rope?  Maybe  the 
next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  22:  “Can  Puff  jump?  What  happened  to  Spot?  Read 
what  Dick  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  page,  line  by  line  if  necessary. 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread,  combining  the  picture  and  verbal 

text.  Give  special  attention  to  the  rhythm  of  the  verbal  text. 

Related  Practice 

Associating  To  give  practice  in  associating  text  with  a picture,  write 
Verbal* text*  ^ f°M°wing  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  one  group  at  a time. 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  page  19  and  22  and  indicate 
which  two  sentences  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 

Page  19  Page  22 

Sally  said,  “Come,  Mother.”  Dick  said,  “Puff  can  run.” 

Sally  said,  “Father  is  funny.”  Dick  said,  “Spot  can  not  jump.” 
Sally  said,  “See  Mother  play.”  Dick  said,  “See  Father  jump.” 

Construct  similar  questions  and  answers  based  on  the  content 
of  other  pages  of  this  story. 
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To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  formed  by  adding 
s to  the  root  form  of  a verb,  place  the  following  word  cards  in 
the  pocket  chart:  sees , wants,  comes,  jumps.  On  the  chalk  ledge 
put  the  word  cards  see,  want,  come,  jump,  looks,  plays,  runs. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  the  word  sees  and  ask  them  to  find  the 
word  see.  Place  it  in  the  pocket  chart  just  above  the  word  sees 
and  have  both  words  pronounced.  Continue  with  wants,  comes, 
and  jumps. 

Then  place  the  word  run  in  the  chart.  Have  pupils  pronounce 
it  and  ask  them  to  find  the  word  runs.  Place  it  in  the  pocket 
chart  below  the  word  run.  Have  both  words  pronounced.  Con- 
tinue with  look  and  play.  Then  pronounce  run,  looks,  play  and 
have  a pupil  frame  each  word. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  d, 
pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words,  having  the  children 
tell  the  ones  that  begin  with  the  same  sound:  Dick,  Jane,  do; 
dog,  dig,  my;  down,  see,  did;  makes,  dime,  dirt.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  think  of  other  words  which  begin  with  the  same  sound 
as  Dick.  The  following  words  are  suggested:  desk,  dinner,  door, 
duck,  deer,  day,  dollar,  dish. 

Then  say  to  the  children,  “We  have  learned  the  words  Jane 
and  jump.  See  how  many  things  you  can  think  of  which  begin 
with  the  same  sound.”  Continue  with  the  words  baby  and  boats. 
Words  used  in  this  review  may  include:  jar,  job,  joke,  jacket, 
jelly,  jug;  back,  bag,  ball,  bat,  bath,  bear,  bird,  banana. 

Use  pages  49,  50,  and  51.  Page  49  provides  for  a check  of  each 
child’s  ability  to  recognize  the  d,  j,  and  s sounds. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Dramatize  the  story  if  desired.  See  page  229  of  this  Guide- 
book for  suggestions. 


Telling  To  relate  this  story  to  their  own  experiences,  the  children 

experiences  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  about  funny  things 

their  pets  have  done. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Read  or  tell  the  children  other  stories  about  boys  and  girls 
at  play.  (See  the  bibliography,  pages  266-267  of  this  Guide- 
book.) 

Read  such  poems  as  “The  Little  Jumping  Girls,”  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  in  My  Poetry  Book. 
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NEW  word: 

Come  and  See 

(Pages  23-28) 
it 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  down  Up  WOrk  I 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  and  phrases  below. 

word  cards:  4,  29,  37,  53,  74,  119,  155 
phrase  cards:  13,  29,  72 

Preliminary  Development 

“One  day  Father  and  Sally  were  taking  a walk.  They  saw 


Presenting 

vocabulary 

a steam  shovel  digging  a hole  in  the  ground.”  Show  pictures  of 
a steam  shovel  at  work  and,  if  possible,  take  the  children  to 
see  one.  Tell  them  it  is  a machine  that  can  dig  up  a big  place 
for  a basement  or  for  the  foundation  of  a building.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  about  any  steam  shovel  that  they  have  seen. 

“When  Baby  saw  the  steam  shovel  working,  she  said.  Come 
and  see.  Come  and  see  it.  Come  and  see  it  work.”  Present  the 
first  line  and  have  it  read.  Then  say,  “This  word  is  it.”  Present 
it  and  have  the  pupils  say  it.  Say,  “I  am  going  to  add  the 
word  it  to  the  sentence  on  the  board.  Now  what  does  the  sen- 
tence say?”  ( Come  and  see  it.)  Have  the  sentence  read  silently 
and  orally.  Then  present  the  third  sentence.  Come  and  see  it 
work,  and  have  this  sentence  read. 

“As  Baby  watched  the  machine,  she  said,  See  it  go  up.  See  it 
go  down.  See  it  work”  Present  each  line  and  have  it  read. 

Checking  the 
presentation 

Have  the  children  read  all  the  lines  as  a unit,  first  silently 
and  then  orally.  Use  other  units  similarly,  if  additional  prac- 
tice is  needed. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


G uided 
reading 

Help  the  children  find  the  story  in  their  books. 

Page  23:  “Here  are  Baby  Sally  and  Father  looking  over  a 
fence.  What  is  Sally  carrying?  They  seem  to  be  looking  at 
something.  What  do  you  think  it  is?  Read  the  name  of  the 
story.” 

Page  24:  “What  does  Father  want  Dick  and  Jane  to  do?” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “Now  read  what 
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Sally  said  to  Dick  and  Jane.  I wonder  what  Father  and  Baby 
Sally  are  looking  at.” 

Page  25:  “What  are  they  looking  at?  Is  the  shovel  up  or  down 
now?  Read  what  Father  said.  What  did  Baby  Sally  say? 
Look  at  the  picture  again.  Baby  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a very 
good  hold  on  Tim.” 

Page  26:  “Oh,  dearl  See  what  is  happening  to  Tim.  Dick  does 
not  see  Tim.  He  is  still  watching  the  machine.  Read  what  he 
said.”  Guide  the  reading.  Then  say,  “Jane  does  see  Tim. 
Read  what  Jane  said.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  Where  is 
Tim  falling?” 

Page  27:  “Poor  Tim!  Will  they  be  able  to  get  him?  It  doesn’t 
look  as  if  they  could.  Does  Sally  see  Tim?  Read  what  she 
said.  What  does  she  want  Father  and  Dick  to  do?  Can  they 
do  it?  Read  what  Father  said.  Will  Baby  ever  get  Tim  again? 
Maybe  the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  28:  “What  is  happening  here?  The  machine  that  went 
down  has  come  up  again.  What  came  up  with  it?  See  how 
happy  everyone  looks.  Read  what  Jane  said.  Read  what  Father 
said.” 

Rereading  Study  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text  in  rereading  the  story. 

After  the  story  has  been  reread  once,  select  pupils  to  represent 
the  characters  and  read  what  they  say. 


Related  Practice 


Strengthening 

meaning 

associations 


To  strengthen  meaning  associations  with  the  word  it  and 
to  give  practice  in  making  judgments,  proceed  as  follows: 

Say,  “I  am  thinking  of  a steam  shovel.  Which  of  these  two 
sentences  is  right?”  Put  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board, one  pair  at  a time: 


It  can  go  up. 

It  can  not  go  up. 

It  can  see  Tim. 

It  can  not  see  Tim. 
It  can  not  go  down. 
It  can  go  down. 


Show  the  pictures  on  pages  26-27.  Write  the  groups  of  sen- 
tences given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  and  ask  the  children 
to  point  out  the  character  or  object  described. 
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Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


Page  26  (Tim) 
It  can  go  down. 

It  can  not  jump  up. 
It  can  not  work. 


Page  27  (Sally) 

I see  Tim. 

I want  Tim. 

I can  not  jump  down. 


To  develop  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  say,  “Words  that 
rhyme  are  words  that  sound  alike.  Coat  and  boat  sound  alike 
so  we  say  that  they  rhyme.”  Write  the  word  make  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  say,  “I  am  going 
to  pronounce  two  words.  Listen  carefully  and  see  if  you  can 
tell  me  which  one  of  the  words  rhymes  with  the  word  that 
is  on  the  blackboard.”  Pronounce  the  words  cake  and  sky. 
When  the  word  cake  has  been  selected  as  the  rhyming  word, 
continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  following  words,  writ- 
ing the  first  word  of  each  group  on  the  blackboard:  play , day, 
me;  car,  he,  far;  come,  some,  boat;  it,  sit,  up;  Spot,  hot,  take; 
not,  dot,  said;  jump,  coat,  bump. 

Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  Continue  dramatizing  stories  and  making  movie  reels  as  sug- 

movtes  gested  on  pages  229  and  230  of  this  Guidebook. 

Hearing  Read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  “Building  Machinery,” 

poems  from  I Like  Machinery,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 

Spot  and  the  Ball 

(Pages  29-32) 
new  word:  ball 

words  in  the  second  pre-primer:  the  find  big  little 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  11,  13,  23,  29,  37,  45,  53,  70,  74,  77,  81,  102,  119,  122,  130 
phrase  cards:  11,  16,  21,  39,  50,  51 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  Dick  wanted  to  play.  He  asked  Jane  to  come  and 

vocabulary  p]ay  wjtj1  him.”  Present  Come  and  play.  “He  wanted  Jane 
to  play  ball  with  him.  So  he  said.  Come  and  play  ball.”  Add 
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Checking  the 
presentation 

the  word  ball  to  the  sentence  and  have  the  pupils  read  it,  first 
silently  and  then  orally. 

“Jane  began  looking  for  the  ball.  She  looked  and  looked,  but 
she  could  not  find  it.  This  is  what  she  said  to  Dick.  Find  the 
ball.  1 can  not  find  the  ball.”  Present  each  sentence  for  silent 
and  oral  reading. 

Then  say,  “Soon  Dick  found  something.  This  is  what  he 
found.”  Present  the  phrase  the  big  ball.  “Dick  and  Jane  have 
another  kind  of  ball,  too.”  Present  the  phrase  little  ball. 

Have  all  the  sentences  reread  in  answer  to  thought  ques- 
tions. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


G uided 
reading 

“While  Jane  and  Dick  were  looking  for  the  balls.  Spot  came 
along  and  saw  them.  The  next  story  in  our  book  tells  what 
he  did.” 

Page  29:  “What  is  Spot  doing  here?  Read  the  name  of  the 
story.”  Write  the  title  on  the  blackboard,  since  there  is  a 
capital  b in  the  word  Ball. 

Page  30:  “What  is  Jane  doing?  Who  talked  first?  Find  out 
what  he  said.”  Have  the  first  three  lines  read  as  a unit.  “Jane 
talked  next.  Read  what  she  said.” 

After  the  page  has  been  read,  ask  the  question,  “Why  can’t 
Jane  play  yet?” 

Page  31:  “What  is  Dick  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  what 
he  said.  Read  what  Jane  answered.” 

Page  32:  “Who  has  found  the  little  ball?  Read  what  Dick 
said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “What  is 
Spot  doing  with  the  little  ball?  Read  what  Jane  said  when 
she  saw  Spot  running  away  with  it.” 

Rereading 

Reread  the  story,  combining  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 
Then  choose  pairs  of  pupils  to  represent  Dick  and  Jane  and 
have  them  act  out  the  picture  story  as  they  read  what  was  said. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  read  in  a natural,  conversational  tone. 
The  other  children  may  follow  the  story  in  their  Pre-Primers 
silently,  noting  both  the  action  of  the  pictures  and  the  verbal 
text. 

Note:  The  teacher  may  occasionally  read  a passage  in  order 
to  set  a good  pattern. 
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Related  Practice 

Strengthening  To  establish  the  concept  of  big  and  little  as  comparative 
meaning  terms,  the  teacher  may  place  big  and  little  objects  around  the 

1 room  in  pairs  for  the  children  to  find.  Write  on  the  blackboard 

these  directions  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  follow: 


Find  something  big.  Find  something  little. 

Making  To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences,  present  riddles 

inferences  such  as  the  following,  the  answers  to  which  are  found  in  pic- 
ture cards  placed  before  the  children. 


I see  something  little. 
It  can  go. 

It  can  not  see. 

Find  it. 

(a  toy  car) 


It  can  jump  up. 
It  can  jump  down. 
It  can  see. 

Find  it. 

(Puff  or  Spot) 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


A uditory 
perception 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  words  in  either  capital- 
ized or  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms,  write  the  word  ball 
on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  say,  “I  am 
going  to  change  this  word.”  Erase  the  small  initial  letter  and 
substitute  a capital  letter.  Ask  the  children  to  pronounce  the 
word  Ball.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  words  can , find, 
little,  big,  and  the.  When  all  the  words  have  been  presented, 
write  ball,  Can,  little,  big,  Find , and  The  on  the  blackboard 
in  a column.  Have  a child  frame  each  word  as  it  is  pronounced. 

If  more  practice  is  needed,  use  the  word  cards  for  known 
words  showing  first  the  uncapitalized  form  of  the  word  and 
then  the  capitalized  form. 

To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  write 
the  word  ball  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pronounced.  Using 
the  procedure  suggested  on  page  245  of  this  Guidebook,  pro- 
nounce the  words  fall  and  boat.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with 
the  words  Tim,  story,  him;  away,  say,  cap ; red , bed,  house. 

Use  pages  55,  56,  and  57. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  If  desired,  have  the  story  dramatized.  For  suggestions  see 
the  story  page  229  Qf  this  Guidebook. 

Hearing  Read  to  the  pupils  other  stories  about  children  at  play 

stones  with  their  pets.  (See  the  bibliography,  pages  266-267.) 
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Come  and  Help 

(Pages  33-36) 

new  words:  to  me  in 

WORDS  IN  THE  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  help  CCLY 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  29,  63,  86,  155 
phrase  cards:  15,  42,  85 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  picnic  trips  they  have 

vocabulary  taken.  Then  ask:  “When  your  father  and  mother  are  getting 
ready  for  a picnic,  what  do  they  often  want  you  to  do?”  Elicit 
and  present  the  phrase  to  help.  “How  do  you  go?”  Elicit  and 
present  in  the  car. 

“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  and  their  father  and 
mother  were  going  to  have  a picnic  in  the  country.  Mother 
said  to  Dick  and  Jane:  Come  to  me.  Come  and  help  me.  Come 
and  help  me  work.”  Present  these  sentences  one  at  a time, 
reading  each  sentence  to  the  pupils  and  having  them  read  it. 
Then  have  all  the  sentences  read  as  a unit. 

Checking  the  Have  the  pupils  study  the  phrases  and  sentences  again  and 
presentation  frame  the  phrases:  to  help,  in  the  car,  to  me,  help  me,  etc. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  33:  “What  is  Father  doing?  Read  the  name  of  the 

reading  story.” 

Page  34:  “What  are  the  children  doing?  Find  out  what 
Jane  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “What 
does  Mother  want  Dick  and  Jane  to  do?  Read  the  lines  that 
tell  you.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  are  on  the  steps, 
and  what  is  in  Mother’s  hand?  Can  you  guess  what  Mother 
wants  Dick  and  Jane  to  help  her  do?” 

Page  35:  “What  are  Dick  and  Jane  doing  in  this  picture? 
Where  are  they  going  to  put  the  things  they  are  carrying? 
What  does  Sally  want  to  do?  Read  what  she  said.  Does 
Mother  let  Sally  help?  Read  what  she  said  to  Sally.  What  is 
she  giving  Sally  to  carry  to  the  car?” 

Page  36:  “Where  will  Sally  put  the  sweaters?  Does  she  see 
something  funny?  Read  what  she  said  about  Puff.”  Guide 
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the  reading  of  the  first  five  lines.  “Look  at  the  little  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  is  Baby  Sally  doing  to  Puff? 
Read  what  she  said.” 


Rereading  Use  previously  suggested  procedures  for  reconstructing  the 

action  of  the  story  through  a study  of  the  pictures.  As  the  story 
proceeds,  have  the  pupils  read  orally  the  things  said  by  dif- 
ferent characters,  or  several  children  may  pretend  to  be  the 
characters  and  reread  the  entire  story. 


Related  Practice 

Making  To  give  practice  in  making  inferences  and  in  reading  simple 

inferences  thought  units,  write  the  following  groups  of  sentences  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  group  silently  and 
orally  and  tell  who  might  make  each  speech. 


Come,  come. 

Come  to  me. 

Come  and  help  me. 
(Mother  said  it.) 

Jane  wants  to  help. 

I want  to  help. 

Jane  and  I want  to  help. 
(Dick  said  it.) 


I see  something. 

I see  something  funny. 
It  is  in  the  car. 

(Baby  said  it.) 

Run,  Dick. 

Run  to  Mother. 

Run  and  help  Mother. 
(Jane  said  it.) 


Note:  The  above  units  give  special  emphasis  to  the  words 
it  and  me  and  to  the  words  in  and  to.  Since  the  word  to  is 
difficult  for  children  to  recognize  in  some  of  its  settings,  it 
should  be  used  in  constructions  where  it  is  the  antonym  of 
from  (to  Mother,  to  Dick,  to  me,  etc.)  as  well  as  in  cases  where 
it  indicates  the  infinitive  form  to  jump,  to  help,  to  work,  etc. 

Auditory  To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  p, 

perception  pronounce  the  words  Puff , pig,  penny.  Elicit  that  these  words 
begin  with  the  same  sound.  Then  pronounce  the  following 
groups  of  words  and  have  pupils  choose  the  word  in  each  group 
that  does  not  begin  with  the  same  sound  as  the  others:  pen, 
pan,  see,  pot;  pig,  pat,  down,  peg;  put,  jump,  pear,  page;  my, 
pipe,  pay,  pad;  pail,  said,  paper,  part;  pass,  party,  find,  paw; 
penny,  wants,  pet,  pillow ; pick,  pump,  look,  part. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  58,  59,  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 

Planning  If  possible,  plan  a picnic  for  the  class.  In  this  connection, 

a ptcmc  discuss  good  picnic  spots  in  the  community,  plan  a well-bal- 

anced picnic  lunch,  and  list  simple  outdoor  games. 
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Hearing 

stories 


Making 

movies 


During  the  storytelling  hour  read  stories  about  children’s 
picnics,  parties,  etc.  (See  the  bibliography,  pages  266-267  of 
this  Guidebook.) 

A reel  may  be  made  of  page  58  of  the  Work-Book  for  the 
movie  described  on  page  230  of  this  Guidebook. 


We  Go  Away 

(Pages  37-42) 

new  words:  we  you  here 

WORD  IN  THE  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  away 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  23,  32,  44,  53,  65,  88,  1 14,  146 
phrase  cards:  6,  45,  103 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  the  last  story  we  read,  the  family  was  getting  ready  to 

vocabulary  gQ  away  jn  the  car  £or  a picnic  in  the  country.  Someone  in  the 
story  counted  to  see  if  all  the  family  was  in  the  car.  She  said: 
Mother  is  here.  Father  is  here.  Dick  is  here.  Sally  is  here.” 
Present  the  sentences  one  at  a time.  Read  the  first  one  to  the 
pupils  and  have  them  read  it.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  other 
sentences  silently  and  orally  as  a new  name  is  substituted. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  can  guess  who  counted. 

“Everyone  was  in  the  car,  ready  to  start.  So  someone  said. 
We  can  go.”  Present  the  sentence.  Then  say,  “Here  are  some 
ways  of  saying  that  the  family  was  starting.”  Present  Away 
we  go.  Here  we  go.  “Someone  looked  around  and  said.  You 
can  go.”  Present  the  sentence  and  have  the  pupils  read  it.  Ask 
them  to  whom  the  sentence  might  be  addressed. 


Checking  the  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  various  sentences  quickly. 

presentation 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“This  story  tells  what  happened  on  the  way  to  the  picnic.” 

Page  37:  “Mother  and  the  children  are  in  the  car,  and  Father 
is  just  ready  to  get  in.  Spot  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  go,  too. 
Read  the  name  of  the  story.” 


G uided 
reading 
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Rereading 

Page  38:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Dick  and 
Father  talked  here.  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what  they  said.” 

Page  39:  “As  they  rode  along,  Jane  counted  everyone  in  the 
car.  Read  what  she  said.  Dick  reminded  Jane  that  someone 
was  missing.  Find  out  what  he  said.” 

Page  40:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?  How  did  Puff 
get  in  the  car?  Look  at  Mother’s  surprised  face.  What  did 
Jane  say?  Can  you  tell  what  Sally  wants  Puff  to  do?  Read 
what  she  said.” 

Page  41:  “My,  myl  Look  at  Spot!  How  do  you  suppose  he 
got  there?  What  do  you  think  he  wants?  Let  us  read  the  page 
and  decide  who  must  have  seen  Spot  first.” 

Page  42:  “What  is  Jane  doing?  Read  what  she  said.”  Have 
the  first  four  lines  read.  “Sally  counted  the  family  and  the  pets 
in  a new  way.  Let  us  read  how  she  counted.” 

Use  previously  suggested  procedures. 

Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  pronouns  you , I,  and  we  and 


meanings 

the  adverbs  here  and  away,  place  the  following  questions  and 
pairs  of  answers  on  the  board,  one  pair  at  a time: 

_ , „ I can  come  here. 

Can  you  come  here?  , 

7 We  can  come  here. 

^ . .1  can  jump  away. 

Can  you  jump  away?  J . r ' 

7 J r 7 We  can  jump  away. 

Write  the  names  of  two  pupils  on  the  board.  Ask  the  first 
pupil  to  read  the  question  and  the  other  to  find  the  correct 
answer  and  read  it.  Repeat  with  other  pairs  of  children  and 
with  the  second  question.  To  develop  the  meaning  of  “we,” 
write  the  name  of  one  child  to  read  the  question  and  two  or 
more  to  find  and  read  the  answer. 

A uditory 
perception 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  w, 
proceed  as  suggested  in  any  of  the  previous  auditory-perception 
lessons.  Begin  the  series  with  the  known  words  want,  work, 
and  we.  Helpful  words  for  this  lesson  are  walk,  wall,  watch, 
weed,  wire,  wood,  wool,  warm,  worm. 

Words  such  as  where  and  when,  containing  the  speech  sound 
wh,  are  not  used  at  this  point,  since  the  sound  of  h really  pre- 
cedes the  sound  of  w in  these  words. 
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If  any  children  have  difficulty  in  the  articulation  of  w,  appro- 
priate speech  correction  should  be  provided.  The  Speech  Im- 
provement Cards  will  prove  helpful. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  61,  62,  63,  and  64. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  Make  reels  for  the  movie  described  on  page  230  of  this  Guide- 

mones  book.  Use  pages  62  and  63  of  the  Work-Book. 


Something  for  Spot 

(Pages  43-46) 

new  words:  for  cookies  three  one  where  a 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  1,  30,  32,  46,  76,  97,  114,  124,  134,  150 
phrase  cards:  2,  23,  96 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “While  they  were  at  the  picnic.  Mother  wanted  to  give  the 

vocabulary  children  a surprise.  How  many  children  were  there  in  the 
family?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  three.  “She  reached 
into  a bag  and  brought  out  some  things  that  were  round  and 
flat  and  sweet.  Can  you  guess  what  they  were?”  Elicit  the  word 
cookies  and  present  it.  “How  many  children  were  there?  That 
is  how  many  cookies  she  brought  out.”  Present  the  phrase 
three  cookies  and  have  it  read.  “Whom  do  you  think  the  cookies 
were  for?”  Elicit  and  present  for  Dick , for  Jane,  for  Sally. 

“There  was  one  cookie  for  each  of  the  three  children.”  Pre- 
sent the  phrases  one  for  Dick,  one  for  Jane,  one  for  Sally  by 
inserting  the  word  one  in  front  of  the  prepositional  phrases 
presented  above.  “Here  is  another  way  to  say  it:  a cookie  for 
Sally,  a cookie  for  Jane,  a cookie  for  Dick.  But  one  of  the  chil- 
dren asked,  Where  is  a cookie  for  Spot?”  Present  the  sentence. 
Show  the  word  card  Where  and  have  the  word  pronounced. 
Turn  the  card,  show  the  uncapitalized  form,  and  pronounce 
the  word. 

“When  Sally  saw  the  surprise  she  said,  Cookies.”  Present 
the  word.  “Then  Sally  said  One  for  Sally”  Present  the  phrase 
and  place  it  in  the  chart.  “Dick  and  Jane  got  a cookie,  too. 
What  do  you  suppose  Sally  said  then?”  Elicit  and  present  One 
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for  Dick  and  One  for  Jane.  “How  many  cookies  did  Sally  see?” 
Elicit  and  present  Three  cookies.  Have  the  five  lines  read  as  a 
unit. 

Checking  the  Ask  the  children  to  point  to  and  read  the  lines  that  answer 
presentation  questions  as  “Which  line  is  about  a cookie  for  a dog, 

for  a boy,  etc.?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  43:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?  What  is  Mother 

reading  doing?  What  is  Spot  doing?  I wonder  if  Spot  will  get  some 

of  the  lunch.  Read  the  name  of  the  story.  What  do  you  think 
it  will  be?” 

Page  44:  “What  is  Father  doing  in  this  picture?  What  is 
Mother  doing?  Do  you  think  the  children  are  hungry?  What 
is  Sally  looking  at?  All  three  children  talk  on  this  page.  We 
will  read  to  find  out  what  each  one  said.”  Guide  the  reading. 
Page  45:  “Mother  handed  the  three  cookies  to  Sally.  To  whom 
did  Sally  give  one  cookie?  To  whom  is  she  giving  another 
cookie?  What  is  Spot  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said.”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines.  Then  ask,  “Does  Sally  have 
a cookie  for  Spot?  Read  what  Dick  said.”  Before  turning  the 
page  to  reveal  the  climax,  let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  think 
will  happen  next. 

Page  46:  “Look  at  the  top  picture.  What  is  Sally  doing?  Read 
what  she  said.  What  did  Jane  say?  What  is  Mother  doing  in 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  Read  what  she  said.” 
Rereading  Allow  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  various  incidents  of  the  story 

as  they  look  at  the  pictures.  Then  select  pupils  to  read  what 
each  character  says,  while  the  other  children  follow  silently  in 
their  books. 


Related  Practice 


Phrase 

recognition 


To  promote  the  rapid  recognition  of  words  in  phrases  that 
are  more  or  less  similar  in  meaning  and  form,  proceed  as 
follows:  “I  am  going  to  write  some  words  from  the  story  on 
the  blackboard.  As  they  are  written,  tell  me  what  I write.” 
(If  the  children  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  any  phrase,  re- 
peat it.) 


a cookie 
one  cookie 
the  cookie 
three  cookies 


for  Spot 
for  Baby 
for  you 
for  me 


Where  is  the  cookie? 
Here  is  the  cookie. 
Where  is  it? 

Here  it  is. 
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A uditory 
perception 


Work-Book 


To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  c, 
begin  with  the  known  words  come,  can,  and  cookies.  Proceed 
as  suggested  in  the  auditory-perception  exercises  on  page  249. 
The  following  series  of  words  are  useful:  car,  cookies,  boat, 
can;  cane,  ball,  come,  care;  coal,  cup,  for,  cat;  coat,  jump,  cut, 
cake;  call,  we,  color,  carrot;  candy,  camp,  me,  cap. 

Repeat  pairs  of  words  and  have  children  indicate  whether 
they  are  alike  or  different  in  the  beginning.  For  example:  my, 
me;  mother,  Puff;  see,  some;  ball,  not;  something,  say;  baby, 
big;  down,  Dick;  down,  one;  Puff,  said;  jump,  Jane;  wants,  way; 
can,  little;  we,  find;  car,  cookies. 

If  children  have  articulation  difficulties,  such  as  substituting 
t for  c,  appropriate  speech  correction  should  be  provided.  (See 
Speech  Cards,  pages  151-152  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Use  pages  65,  66,  and  67. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  This  story  offers  good  possibilities  for  dramatization.  (See 
the  story  the  note  on  dramatization  on  page  229  of  this  Guidebook .) 


Sally  Sees  the  Cars 

(Pages  47-52) 

words  in  the  second  pre-primer:  yellow  blue  boat  red 

WORD  cards:  4,  16,  17,  24,  73,  110,  122,  130,  150,  156 
phrase  cards:  95,  96 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story  for  pupils  who  have 
read  We  Work  and  Play.  If  We  Come  and  Go  is  the  first  Pre- 
Primer  read,  the  words  listed  above  must  be  developed. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  Sally  liked  to  watch  things  that  go. 
After  they  ate  their  picnic  lunch,  they  took  a walk  in  the  park. 
Our  next  story  will  tell  what  they  saw.” 

Page  47:  “What  do  the  children  see  in  this  picture?  The 
name  of  the  story  is  under  the  picture.  It  tells  what  Sally  is 
looking  at.  Read  it.” 
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Page  48:  “What  kind  of  car  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Have 
you  ever  been  in  a bus?  What  color  is  the  bus  in  the  picture? 
Jane  calls  it  a car.  She  wants  Sally  to  look  at  it.  What  did  she 
say  to  Sally?  How  did  Sally  answer?” 

Page  49:  “Dick  sees  another  car.  What  color  is  it?  Read  what 
Dick  said.  Read  what  Sally  wants  to  do.” 

Page  50:  “Where  are  the  children  now?  What  do  they  see? 
What  does  Sally  want  to  do?  Read  what  Dick  said.” 

Page  51:  “What  are  the  children  looking  at  in  this  picture? 
What  color  is  it?  Who  talked  first?  Read  what  she  said.  What 
does  Sally  want  to  do?” 

Page  52:  “Here  is  something  that  can  go  up.  Can  Baby  Sally 
go  up  in  it?  Read  what  Dick  told  her.  Sally  enjoys  riding  in 
the  swing.  Read  what  she  said.” 

Rereading  In  rereading  the  story,  ask  three  pupils  to  take  the  parts  of 

the  characters  and  read  the  different  pages. 


Related  Practice 


Recognition 
of  color 
words 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  words  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
place  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  such  ques- 
tions as: 

Where  is  the  red  boat? 

Where  is  the  yellow  car? 

Where  is  the  blue  car? 

Where  is  something  red  and  blue? 

Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  to  the  story  they  have  just 
read.  Then  have  them  read  each  question  on  the  blackboard 
and  find  in  the  picture  the  thing  the  question  asks  about. 

Use  pages  68,  69,  and  70. 


Correlated  Activities 


Discussing 

pupils’ 

experiences 


Have  the  children  tell  of  experiences  they  have  had  in  cars, 
boats,  airplanes,  etc.,  or  take  the  class  to  an  airport,  bus  sta- 
tion, or  boat  dock  and  base  discussion  on  their  observations. 


Looking  at 
picture  books 

Hearing 

poems 


Put  picture  books  about  cars,  boats,  airplanes,  etc.,  on  the 
reading  table  for  the  pupils  to  look  at. 

During  the  storytelling  hour  read  to  the  pupils  such  poems 
as  “Engine”  and  “Trains,”  by  James  S.  Tippett,  from  Sung 
under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “Train,”  by  Dorothy  W. 
Baruch,  from  I Like  Machinery. 
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Three  Big  Cookies 

. (Pages  53-56) 

new  word:  two 

words  in  the  second  pre-primer:  make  my 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  13,  30,  50,  70,  81,  90,  97,  119,  134,  140 
PHRASE  cards:  10,  24 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Recall  the  children’s  experiences  in  the  previous  stories 
about  the  picnic.  Then  say,  “After  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally 
left  the  swings,  they  got  their  toys  from  the  car  and  played 
on  the  sandpile.  While  they  were  playing,  Dick  made  some- 
thing new.  Here  is  what  he  said.”  Present  I can  make  one 
cookie  and  have  it  read.  “Here  is  something  else  he  said.” 
Present  See  my  cookie.  Clear  the  pocket  chart. 

“This  is  what  Sally  made.”  Present  the  phrase  two  cookies 
and  have  the  pupils  read  it,  supplying  the  word  two  for  them. 
“She  counted  her  cookies.”  Present  the  phrase  one , two  cookies. 
“They  were  little  cookies.”  Add  the  word  little  to  the  phrase. 
“So  she  said  one,  two  little  cookies.  This  is  what  Jane  made.” 
Present  and  have  the  children  read  three  cookies. 

Check  the  presentation  by  serially  building  sentences  relat- 
ing to  what  each  one  of  the  children  made;  for  example,  / 
can  make  one  funny  cookie.  If  necessary,  check  on  recognition 
of  the  word  my  by  asking  the  children  whose  cookies  each  of 
the  three  following  phrases  refers  to:  my  funny  cookie,  my  two 
little  cookies,  my  three  big  cookies. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  53  to  56:  Study  the  title  page,  discuss  what  Jane  is  doing, 
and  have  the  pupils  read  the  name  of  the  story.  Direct  the 
study  of  the  pictures  on  the  remaining  pages  and  guide  the 
first  reading  of  the  text.  Use  questions  which  will  lead  the 
children  to  note  the  number  of  cookies  that  were  made  and 
what  happened  to  Dick's  funny  cookie  when  Spot  jumped  for  it. 

Have  the  children  dramatize  the  story  by  taking  the  parts 
of  the  characters  and  reading  only  what  they  say.  Omit  the 
statements,  “Dick  said,”  “Baby  said,”  etc. 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 


Associating 
pictures 
and  text 


A uditory 
perception 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  picture  and  verbal  text, 
place  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

See  my  funny  big  cookie. 

I can  make  two  little  cookies. 

See  my  three  cookies. 

My  cookie  looks  funny. 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  55  and  select 
the  person  who  might  say  each  of  the  sentences  above. 

Note:  This  exercise  introduces  for  the  first  time  the  word 
looks  with  the  meaning  “appears  to  be.”  The  word  looks  is 
used  with  this  meaning  in  the  next  story.  If  additional  practice 
is  needed  on  this  meaning,  ask  the  children  to  study  the  pic- 
ture on  page  56  and  tell  who  looks  funny. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  t, 
proceed  as  suggested  in  the  auditory-perception  exercise  on  page 
249  of  this  Guidebook.  The  following  groups  of  words  may  be 
used:  Tim , to,  took,  make;  toe,  told,  yellow,  toy;  tail,  car,  table, 
town;  Jane,  top,  tell,  ten;  tap,  go,  talk,  tie;  take,  rain,  tall,  tin. 

Use  pages  71  and  72. 


Correlated  Activities 

Looking  at  Put  on  the  reading  table  picture  books  showing  children 

picture  books  playing  on  the  beach  and  in  sandboxes  and  sandpiles. 


We  Make  Something 

(Pages  57-60) 
new  word:  house 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  1,  13,  46,  69,  70,  135 
phrase  card:  10 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Recall  the  preceding  story  in  which  the  children  made 

vocabulary  cookies  out  of  sand.  Then  ask  the  pupils  what  else  children 
like  to  make  out  of  sand.  “Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  each  decided 
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to  make  a house  of  sand.”  Present  the  phrase  a house.  “This 
is  what  Dick  said:  I can  make  a house  .”  Present  the  sentence 
and  have  it  read.  “Jane  said,  I can  make  a house.  Sally  said, 
1 can  make  a house.  This  is  what  Sally  made.”  Present  A big 
house  for  Tim.  Point  to  the  sentence  and  have  the  pupils  read 
it  silently  and  orally. 

Note:  It  should  be  noted  that  the  capitalized  form  of  the 
word  a is  used  here  for  the  first  time. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  57:  “What  are  the  children  doing  in  this  picture?  Read 

readmg  the  name  of  the  story.” 

Page  58:  “What  did  Dick  make  his  house  for?  Read  what 
he  said  about  it.  What  did  Jane  make  her  house  for?  Read 
what  she  said  about  it.” 

Page  59:  “For  whom  did  Sally  make  her  house?  Read  what 
she  said  about  her  house  and  Tim.” 

Page  60:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?”  Guide  the 
reading  in  two-line  units. 

Rereading  Select  groups  of  pupils  to  reread  each  page.  Ask  one  pupil 

to  relate  the  story  incidents  as  shown  in  the  pictures  and  other 
pupils  to  read  what  the  different  characters  say. 


Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  words  in  either  capitalized 
word  forms  or  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms,  use  the  procedure  sug- 
gested on  page  247  of  this  Guidebook.  The  following  forms 
should  be  compared:  A,  a;  Find,  find;  And,  and;  Boat,  boat; 
In,  in;  Two,  two;  Something,  something;  Where,  where;  Here, 
here;  Finds,  finds. 


A uditory 
perception 


Work-Book 


To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  h, 
write  the  word  house  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  pronounce 
two  or  three  words  beginning  with  h and  ask  the  pupils  to  give 
other  words.  If  they  have  difficulty,  context  clues  may  be  given, 
such  as  “something  to  wear  on  one’s  head”  (hat),  “part  of 
one’s  foot”  (heel),  “something  a rabbit  does”  (hop).  Other 
useful  words  for  this  lesson  are:  here,  help,  house,  hand,  hair, 
horse,  hammer,  happy,  honey,  hit,  hurt,  hill. 

Use  the  Work-Book,  pages  73,  74,  and  75. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Construction  Build  sand  houses  and  other  things  on  the  sandtable.  Make 
little  boats,  cars,  etc.,  of  cardboard  or  colored  paper  for  use 
in  dramatizing  the  story  as  suggested  below. 


Dramatizing  If  a sandbox  or  sandtable  is  available,  the  pupils  may 
the  story  choose  parts  and  dramatize  the  story.  Real  toys  may  be  used 
or  they  may  be  constructed  as  suggested  above.  (For  sugges- 
tions on  dramatization,  see  this  Guidebook , page  229.) 


Spot  Finds  Something 

(Pages  61-64) 

Preliminary  Development 

No  new  words  are  introduced  in  this  story.  If  preliminary 
development  is  needed,  the  teacher  may  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Review  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  story,  recalling  par- 
ticularly what  the  children  put  into  their  sand  houses  and  what 
Puff  and  Spot  did  to  the  sand  houses. 

Page  61:  “What  is  Dick  doing?  Read  the  name  of  the  story.” 
Lead  the  pupils  to  predict  what  Spot  will  find. 

Pages  62  to  64:  Have  the  pupils  study  the  pictures.  Guide  the 
reading  in  thought  units. 

Review  this  and  the  preceding  story  as  a unit,  relating  the 
picture  and  verbal  text  on  each  page. 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  g, 
follow  the  suggestions  given  in  former  auditory  lessons.  Pro- 
nounce the  words  go,  get,  game  and  then  ask  children  to  think 
of  other  words  that  begin  in  the  same  way.  Useful  words  for 
this  lesson  are:  girl,  gate,  goat,  gun,  goose,  gum,  give,  good. 

To  give  further  practice  on  the  consonants  j,  m,  s,  t,  b,  h, 
w,  c,  d,  p,  g for  those  who  need  it,  use  pairs  of  words  as  sug- 
gested on  page  254  of  this  Guidebook. 


Auditory 

perception 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
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Associating 
picture  and 
verbal  text 


Work-Book 


To  promote  ability  to  use  combined  picture  and  verbal  text 
in  selecting  the  appropriate  answer  to  a question,  write  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 

Where  is  Father? 

Father  is  in  the  car. 

Father  is  not  in  the  car. 

Where  is  Spot? 

Spot  is  not  in  the  car. 

Spot  is  in  the  car. 

Display  the  picture  on  page  41  of  We  Come  and  Go  and  have 
pupils  look  at  the  picture.  After  children  have  read  the  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard,  direct  them  to  read  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  decide  which  one  is  the  correct  answer  to  the 
question.  Underline  the  appropriate  sentence.  Then  follow 
the  same  procedure  for  the  second  group  of  sentences. 

Use  pages  76  and  77. 


Correlated  Activities 


Planning  the  The  children  should  now  begin  to  plan  for  the  culminating 
Activities'  activities  and  to  organize  their  materials  in  preparation  for 
them.  They  may  plan  an  exhibit  of  their  toy  collections  and 
scrapbooks  and  of  their  movie  theater  and  reels,  as  well  as  any 
construction  work  they  have  done  while  reading  this  Pre- 
Primer.  They  may  also  prepare  to  read  aloud  or  dramatize 
their  favorite  stories  in  We  Come  and  Go. 


The  Blue  Boat 

(Pages  65-71) 

Preliminary  Development 

No  new  words  are  introduced  in  this  story.  If  preliminary 
development  is  needed,  the  teacher  may  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“For  the  last  thing  at  the  picnic,  Father  took  Dick  and  Jane 
and  Baby  Sally  on  a different  kind  of  ride.” 
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Guided  Page  65:  “What  color  is  the  boat  in  the  picture?  Read  the 

reading  name  of  the  story.  Can  you  guess  what  kind  of  ride  it  will  be?” 

Pages  66  to  71:  Guide  the  first  reading  with  questions  and  com- 
ments. Lead  the  pupils  to  anticipate  events  and  make  infer- 
ences by  asking  appropriate  questions.  For  example,  after  page 
66  has  been  read,  ask:  “Do  you  think  Father  will  take  the  chil- 
dren for  a ride  in  the  boat?”  At  the  close  of  page  69  say:  “I 
wonder  if  Spot  will  save  Tim.” 

Rereading  Have  a pupil  reread  the  story  aloud,  relating  picture  and 

verbal  text  as  he  proceeds.  If  time  permits,  other  pupils  should 
retell  the  story  similarly. 

Related  Practice 

Auditory  To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  n, 

perception  proceed  as  in  former  lessons.  Suggested  words  are:  not,  nose, 
neck,  nail,  nest,  nut,  name,  nap,  no,  noon,  night,  nip,  nine. 

Work-Book  Use  page  78. 

Culminating  Activities 

Come  to  the  Zoo,  by  Ruth  Tensen,  is  a picture  book  with 
captions.  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  the  book  independently, 
since  it  contains  only  words  found  in  the  three  Pre-Primers. 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  table  of  contents  and  discuss  the 
plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  their  titles.  Reread  any  stories 
that  the  pupils  ask  for. 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  to  read  or  dramatize  their  favorite 
stories  for  their  parents  or  another  class,  as  suggested  in  the 
Correlated  Activities  of  the  preceding  lesson  plan  and  in  the 
Introduction  on  page  229  of  this  Guidebook.  The  “come  and 
go”  theme  of  the  Pre-Primer  should  be  stressed. 

Display  the  exhibits  suggested  on  pages  235  and  260  of  this 
Guidebook.  Let  the  pupils  exhibit  their  favorite  movie  reels 
and  tell  about  them. 

Vocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  79). 

Detailed  instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  diag- 
nosing the  results  will  be  found  on  pages  189-191  of  this 
Guidebook. 
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Use  of  the  Primer 

The  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  should  be  introduced 
immediately.  The  entire  vocabulary  of  the  Pre-Primer  series 
is  again  introduced  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer,  as  are  all 
the  characters.  The  episodes  of  the  Pre-Primers  move  on  to 
a widening  circle  of  childlike  experiences  in  the  stories  of 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  Delay  in  introducing  the  Primer  will 
result  in  a loss  of  interest  as  well  as  in  a loss  of  power  in 
vocabulary  mastery. 
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PICTURE  BOOKS  AND  STORIES  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 
Before  We  Read 

UNIT  I — PETS 

Brown,  Margaret  Wise.  Noisy  Book.  Scott. 

Bryan,  Dorothy  and  Marguerite.  Friendly  Little  Jonathan.  Dodd. 

Chalmers,  Audrey.  Fancy  Be  Good.  Viking. 

Cook,  Gladys  E.  Hiram  and  Other  Cats.  Grosset. 

. American  Champions.  Macmillan. 

Dawson,  Lucy.  Dogmas  I See  Them.  Grosset. 

. Dogs  Rough  and  Smooth.  Grosset. 

Dog  Friends.  (No.  875.)  Platt. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  I See  a Kitty.  Garden  City. 

Gag,  Wanda.  ABC  Bunny.  Cadmus. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Whiffy  McMann.  Oxford. 

Hoke,  Helen.  Shep  and  the  Baby.  Messner. 

Hurd,  Clement.  Merry  Chase.  Random. 

Smith,  Charlotte  H.  Inky  and  Pinky.  Grosset. 

Steiner,  Charlotte.  Kiki  and  Muffy.  Doubleday. 

Towsley,  Lena.  Five  Little  Kittens.  Farrar. 

Williams,  Gweneira.  Timid  Timothy.  Scott,  W.  R. 

UNIT  II— TOYS 

Averill,  Esther.  Adventures  of  Jack  Ninepins.  Harper. 

Bianco,  Margery.  Little  Wooden  Doll.  Macmillan. 

Brock,  Emma  L.  Too  Fast  for  John.  Knopf. 

Budd,  Denison.  Railroad  ABC.  Watts. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  Choo-Choo.  Houghton. 

Cooke,  Muriel.  A Tale  of  Whoa.  McKay. 

Friskey,  Margaret.  Randy  and  the  Crimson  Rocket.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Jacobs,  F.  E.  Out  of  a Handkerchief.  Lothrop. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Fair  Play.  Stokes. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Little  Train.  Oxford. 

. Little  Airplane.  Oxford. 

Lindsay,  Maud.  Toy  Shop.  Lothrop. 

Martin,  Edward.  First  and  Second  Picture  Books.  Harcourt. 

Pannell,  Lucille,  and  Henry,  Ralph.  Chuggety-Chug.  Wilcox. 

Piper,  Watty.  Little  Engine  That  Could.  Platt. 
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Pryor,  William  C.  and  Helen  S.  The  Streamline  Train  Book.  Harcourt. 
Slobodkin,  Louis.  Clear  the  Track.  Macmillan. 

Whitehead,  Roberta.  Five  and  Ten.  Houghton. 

Wolo.  Secret  of  the  Ancient  Oak.  Morrow. 

Wooley,  Catherine.  I Like  Trains.  Harper. 

Wright,  Ethel.  Saturday  Flight.  Scott. 

UNIT  III— WORK  AND  PLAY  AT  HOME 

Brown,  Margaret  Wise.  Indoor  Noisy  Book.  Garden  City. 

Bright,  Robert.  Georgie.  Doubleday. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Ted  and  Nina  Go  to  the  Grocery  Store.  Doubleday. 
Leaf,  Munro.  Manners  Can  Be  Fun.  Stokes. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Davy's  Day.  Oxford. 

. Spring  Is  Here.  Oxford. 

Miller,  Jane.  Dean  and  Don  at  the  Dairy.  (Community  Life  Series).  Houghton. 

. To  Market  We  Go.  (Community  Life  Series).  Houghton. 

Park,  Dorothea.  Here  Comes  the  Postman.  (Community  Life  Series).  Houghton. 
Victor,  Jeffrey.  Let's  Have  a Store.  Capitol. 

UNIT  IV — A TRIP  TO  THE  FARM 

Barlow,  Ruth  C.  Fun  at  Happy  Acres.  Crowell. 

Barrows,  Marjorie.  Little  Duck.  Grosset. 

Beaty,  John  Y.  Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Animals.  Beckley. 

Becker,  Charlotte.  Judy’s  Farm  Visit.  Scribner. 

Brock,  Emma.  Greedy  Goat.  Knopf. 

Brown,  Margaret  Wise.  Willie’s  Walk  to  Grandmamma.  Scott,  W.  R. 
Buttercup  Farm.  Gabriel. 

Dzaja,  Helen  Manley.  Bountiful  Cow.  Holt. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Little  Wooden  Farmer.  Macmillan. 

Dolbier,  Maurice.  Jenny,  the  Bus  That  Nobody  Loved.  Random. 

Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  Crybaby  Calf.  Rand. 

. Little  Goosie-Gosling.  Farrar. 

. Plump  Pig.  Rand. 

Farm  Babies.  (No.  3489.)  Merrill. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Angus  and  the  Ducks.  Doubleday. 

. Restless  Robin.  Houghton. 

Friskey,  Margaret.  Seven  Diving  Ducks.  McKay. 

Gramatky,  Hardie.  Loopy.  Putnam. 

Grandfather’s  Farm.  (No.  890.)  Platt. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Farmer  in  the  Dell.  Macmillan. 

Laufer,  Eva  and  Thomas.  Sylvester  the  Subway.  Arco. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Safety  Can  Be  Fun.  Stokes. 

MacDonald,  Golden.  Red  Light,  Green  Light.  Doubleday. 

McGinley,  Phyllis.  Horse  Who  Lived  Upstairs.  Lippincott. 

Norling,  Jo.  Pogo’s  Train  Ride.  Holt. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller.  Queenie:  The  Story  of  a Cow.  Stokes. 

Rey,  Hans  Augusto.  Where’s  My  Baby f Houghton. 

Smith,  Elmer  Boyd.  Farm  Book.  Houghton. 

Van  Metre,  T.  W.  Trains,  Tracks  and  Travel.  Simmons. 

Victor,  Jeffrey.  Let’s  Have  a Farm.  Capitol. 

Weisgard,  Leonard.  Whose  Little  Bird  Am  I?  Crowell. 
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UNIT  V — A TRIP  TO  THE  ZOO 

Animal  Friends.  (No.  741.)  Platt. 

At  the  Zoo.  (No.  762.)  Platt. 

Baby  Animals:  Picture  Book.  (No.  3415.)  Merrill. 

Best,  Roy.  Animal  Friends.  Whitman. 

Brown,  Margaret  Wise.  They  All  Saw  It.  Harper. 

Cavanah,  Frances.  Happy  Giraffe.  Wilcox. 

Cook,  Gladys  Emerson.  Zoo  Animals.  Grosset. 

Daugherty,  James.  Andy  and  the  Lion.  Cadmus. 

Ets,  Marie  Hall.  In  the  Forest.  Viking. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Wait  for  William.  Houghton. 

Four-Footed  Friends.  Gabriel. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Lions  and  Tigers  and  Elephants  Too.  Longmans. 
Hogan,  Inez.  Bear  Twins.  Dutton. 

. Elephant  Twins.  Dutton. 

Maloney,  Tom.  Judy  at  the  Zoo.  U.  S.  Camera. 

Our  Animal  Friends.  (No.  761.)  Platt. 

Rey,  H.  A.  Curious  George.  Houghton. 

Thomas,  Dorothy.  Hi-Po  the  Hippo.  Random. 

Waters,  Billie.  Animals  Big  and  Little.  Grosset. 

Wayne,  Elaine.  Bucky  Bear  Who  Would  Not  Take  His  Nap.  Lothrop. 
Williamson,  Hamilton.  Humpy,  Son  of  the  Sands.  Garden  City. 

. Little  Elephant.  Doubleday. 

Winchell,  Dorothy.  Jocko.  Whitman,  Albert. 

. Polly  Parrot.  Whitman,  Albert. 

Ylla.  Big  and  Little.  Scribner. 

UNIT  VI — A FAMILY  PARTY 

Austin,  Margot.  Peter  Churchmouse.  Dutton. 

Baker,  Margaret.  Puppy  Called  Spinach.  Dodd. 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  Madeline.  Simon. 

Beston,  Henry.  Five  Bears  and  Miranda.  Macmillan. 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.  Five  Chinese  Brothers.  Coward. 

Brann,  Esther.  Bobbie  and  Donnie  Were  Twins.  Macmillan. 

Brown,  Margaret  Wise.  Seashore  Noisy  Book.  Scott,  W.  R. 

Brunhoff,  Jean  de.  Story  of  Babar.  Random. 

Dobbs,  Rose.  No  Room.  Coward. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Ask  Mr.  Bear.  Macmillan. 

. Angus  Lost.  Doubleday. 

Friskey,  Margaret,  and  Evans,  Katherine.  Poodey.  Wilcox. 

Gay,  Romney.  Toby  and  Sue.  Grosset. 

Huntington,  Harriet.  Let's  Go  to  the  Seashore.  Doubleday. 

Krauss,  Ruth.  Good  Man  and  His  Good  Wife.  Harper. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Ferdinand.  Viking. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Little  Family.  Oxford. 

L’Hommedieu,  Dorothy.  Tinker,  the  Little  Fox  Terrier.  Lippincott. 

Rey,  M.  and  H.  Pretzel.  Harper. 

Robinson,  W.  W.  and  Irene.  At  the  Seashore.  Macmillan. 

Teal,  Val.  Little  Woman  Wanted  Noise.  Rand. 

Tousey,  Sanford.  Fisherman  Tommy.  Houghton. 

Woodcock,  Louise.  Hiding  Places.  Scott,  W.  R. 
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We  Look  and  See 

Bacon,  Frances  Elizabeth.  Kitty  Come  Down.  Oxford. 

Clymer,  Eleanor.  Here  Comes  Pete.  McBride. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Angus  and  the  Cat.  Doubleday. 

. New  Pet.  Doubleday. 

. Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog.  Doubleday. 

Gag,  Wanda.  Nothing  At  All.  Coward. 

Huntington,  Harriet  E.  Let’s  Go  Outdoors.  Doubleday. 

Newberry,  Clare.  Barkis.  Harper. 

. Mittens.  Harper. 

. Pandora.  Harper. 

Robinson,  T.  P.  Buttons.  Viking. 

We  Work  and  Play 

Becker,  Charlotte.  Judy  Goes  Sailing.  Scribner. 

Bertail,  Inez.  Time  for  Bed.  Doubleday. 

Beskow,  Elsa.  Pelle’s  New  Suit.  Harper. 

Bush,  Maybelle.  Enjoying  Our  Land.  Macmillan. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri.  Too  Big.  Doubleday. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Summer  Day  with  Ted  and  Nina.  Doubleday. 
Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  All  about  Copy-Kitten.  Rand. 

. Fussbunny.  Rand. 

Francis,  Sally  R.  Scat,  Scat.  Platt. 

Friskey,  Margaret.  Goat  Afloat.  Whitman. 

. House  That  Ran  Away.  Whitman. 

Garner,  Elvira.  Little  Cat  Lost.  Messner. 

Gay,  Romney.  Funny  Noise.  Grosset. 

. Come  and  Play  with  Corally  Crothers.  Grosset. 

Gleesen,  Margaret.  How  Big.  McKay. 

Hoke,  Helen.  Major  and  the  Kitten.  Watts. 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  People  Who  Work  in  the  Country  and  City.  Rand. 
Krauss,  Ruth.  Carrot  Seed.  Harper. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Let’s  Play  House.  Oxford. 

L’Hommedieu,  Dorothy  K.  Skippy,  the  Little  Skye  Terrier.  Lippincott. 
Ridgeway,  Marion.  How  Far.  McKay. 

Sewell,  Helen.  Belinda,  the  Mouse.  Oxford. 

Teihet,  Darwin  and  Hildegarde.  Skwee-Gee.  Doubleday. 

Reynolds,  Helen.  In  Our  Backyard.  Scribner. 

We  Come  and  Go 

Baruch,  Dorothy.  Big  Fellow.  Harper. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  Katy  and  the  Big  Snow.  Houghton. 

. Little  House.  Houghton. 

. Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel.  Houghton. 

Chalmers,  Audrey.  I Had  a Penny.  Viking. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Away  Goes  Jonathan  Wheeler.  Garden  City. 

Flory,  Jane.  Away  We  Go.  Garden  City. 

Friskey,  Margaret.  Surprise  on  Wheels.  Whitman. 
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Gramatky,  Hardie.  Hercules.  Putnam. 

. Little  Toot.  Putnam. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Spring  Is  Here.  Oxford. 

McCloskey,  Robert.  Make  Way  for  Ducklings.  Viking. 

Pauli,  Grace.  Peanut  Butter’s  Slide.  Viking. 

Peters,  Marjorie.  Nancy  Goes  Places.  Macmillan. 

Slobodkin,  Louis.  Magic  Michael.  Macmillan. 

Tensen,  Ruth.  Come  to  the  Zoo.  Reilly  and  Lee. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  SONGS 

Coleman,  Satis  N.,  and  Thorn,  Alice  G.  Singing  Time  and  Another  Singing 
Time  (John  Day  Books).  Reynal. 

Glenn,  Mabelle,  and  Others,  compilers.  Listen  and  Sing  and  Tuning  Up 
(World  of  Music  Series,  Books  I and  II).  Ginn. 

McConathy,  Osbourne,  and  Others,  compilers.  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  or  New  Music  Horizons,  First  Book;  Second  Book.  Silver. 
Wessells,  Katharine  Tyler,  compiler.  Golden  Song  Book.  Simon. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  (Literature  Committee).  Told  under  the 
Blue  Umbrella  and  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.,  and  Montgomery,  Elizabeth  R.  Sally  Does  It.  Appleton. 
Brown,  Elinor.  Holidays  and  Every  Day.  Oxford. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  Here  and  Now  Story  Book.  Dutton. 

. Another  Here  and  Now  Story  Book.  Dutton. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  POEMS 

Aldis,  Dorothy.  Before  Things  Happen.  Putnam. 

. Everything  and  Anything.  Putnam. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  (Literature  Committee).  Sung  under  the 
Silver  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Barrows,  Marjorie,  compiler.  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  CArls. 
Grosset. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  I Like  Animals.  Harper. 

. I Like  Machinery.  Harper. 

Brewton,  John  E.,  compiler.  Gaily  We  Parade.  Macmillan. 

. Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan. 

Field,  Rachel  L.  Taxis  and  Toadstools.  Doubleday. 

Gay,  Romney,  compiler.  Romney  Gay’s  Picture  Book  of  Poems.  Grosset. 
Geismer,  B.  P.,  and  Suter,  A.  B.,  compilers.  Very  Young  Verses.  Houghton. 
Huffard,  Grace  T.;  Carlisle,  Laura  M.;  and  Ferris,  Helen  J.,  compilers.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston. 

Hutchinson,  Veronica  S.,  compiler.  Chimney  Corner  Poems.  Putnam. 

Roberts,  Bertha  E.,  and  Beckman,  Anita  T.,  compilers.  Children’s  Voices,  Crea- 
tive Writings  of  Boys  and  Girls.  Silver. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  U.  S.  Camera. 

Sumner,  Florence  Gillette.  Let’s  Play  with  Fingers.  Whitman. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.  Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  Harcourt. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Andrews,  Siri,  compiler.  Children’s  Catalog  and  Supplements.  Wilson. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  Bulletins:  Children’s  Books  for  Fifty  Cents 
or  Less;  Portfolio  for  Primary  Teachers;  Readiness  for  Learning;  Bibliography 
of  Books  for  Children;  Toys — What-When.  Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Association. 

Bain,  Winifred  E.  Parents  Look  at  Modern  Education.  Chapters  I-IV.  Appleton. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  Parents  and  Children  Go  to  School.  Scott,  Foresman. 

Bond,  Guy  L.,  and  Bond,  Eva.  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  Macmillan. 

Brewton,  John  E.,  and  Brewton,  Sara  W.  Index  to  Children’s  Poetry.  Wilson. 

Broom,  M.  E.,  and  Others.  Effective  Reading  Instruction.  McGraw. 

Burnham,  William  H.  Wholesome  Personality.  Appleton. 

California.  Education,  Department  of  (Curriculum  Commission).  Teachers’  Guide 
to  Child  Development ; Manual  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers.  Sac- 
ramento: State  Department  of  Education. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  First  Experiences  with  Literature.  Scribner. 

Dolch,  Edward  William.  T eaching  Primary  Reading.  Garrard. 

Duff,  Annis.  Bequest  of  Wings.  Viking. 

Eaton,  Anne.  Reading  with  Children.  Viking. 

Falk,  Ethel  Mabie.  Cooperative  Study  of  Reading  Readiness.  Madison,  Wis- 
consin: Madison  Public  Schools. 

Foster,  Josephine  C.,  and  Headley,  Neith  E.  Education  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Am.  Book. 

Gardner,  Emelyn  E.,  and  Ramsey,  Eloise.  Handbook  of  Children’s  Literature. 
Scott,  Foresman. 

Gray,  William  S.,  editor  and  compiler.  Reading  in  Relation  to  Experience  and 
Language,  1944;  and  Appraisal  of  Current  Practices  in  Reading,  1945.  Chicago: 
Dept,  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Harrison,  M.  Lucile.  Reading  Readiness.  Revised  Edition.  Houghton. 

Kirk,  S.  A.  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-Learning  Children;  with  an  introduction 
by  Marion  Monroe.  Chapters  III  and  IV.  Houghton. 

Lamoureaux,  Lillian  A.,  and  Lee,  Dorris  May.  Learning  to  Read  Through  Ex- 
perience. Appleton. 

Lane,  Robert  Hill.  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School.  Houghton. 

Lee,  J.  Murray,  and  Lee,  Dorris  May.  Child  and  His  Curriculum.  Appleton. 
Pp.  23-61,  “The  Child  as  a Growing  Organism.”  Pp.  115-132,  “The  Child  as 
Motivated  by  Purposes  and  Interests.”  Pp.  133-162,  “Concepts  of  Learning.” 
Pp.  320-414,  “Language  Experiences.” 

Mahony,  Bertha  E.,  and  Whitney,  Elinor.  Realms  of  Gold  and  Five  Years  of 
Children’s  Books;  A Supplement  to  Realms  of  Gold.  Doubleday. 

Moore,  Annie  E.  Literature  Old  and  New  for  Children.  Houghton. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  Newer  Practices  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Seventeenth  Yearbook.  Chapters  II  and  III.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Association. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A Second 
Report.  Thirty-sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I.  Pages  76-93.  Public. 

Pearson,  T.  Gilbert.  Birds  of  America.  Garden  City. 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  Way  of  the  Storyteller.  Viking. 

Stinchfield,  Sara  M.,  and  Young,  Edna  Hill.  Children  with  Delayed  or  Defective 
Speech.  Stanford. 

Stone,  Clarence.  Better  Primary  Reading.  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  Webster. 

Van  Riper,  Charles.  Speech  Correction.  Prentice. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Am.  Book.  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Appleton.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York. 

Arco.  Arco  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Beckley.  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Cadmus.  Cadmus  Books,  E.  M.  Hale  & Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Capitol.  Capitol  Publishing  Institute,  New  York. 

Coward.  Coward-McCann,  New  York. 

Crowell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Dodd.  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York. 

Doubleday.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  New  York. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York. 

Farrar.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  New  York. 

Gabriel.  S.  Gabriel  Sons  & Company,  New  York. 

Garden  City.  Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Ginn.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Greenberg.  Greenberg  Publisher,  New  York. 

Grosset.  Grosset  & Dunlap,  New  York. 

Harcourt.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company,  New  York. 

Harper.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

Holiday.  Holiday  House,  New  York. 

Holt.  Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York. 

Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Longmans.  Longmans,  Green  & Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lothrop.  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard,  New  York. 

McBride.  Robert  McBride  &:  Company,  New  York. 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macmillan.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Merrill.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  New  York. 

Messner.  Julian  Messner,  New  York. 

Morrow.  William  Morrow  & Company,  New  York. 

Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 

Platt.  Platt  & Munk  Company,  New  York. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Children  and  Books 

All  good  teaching  in  the  field  of  reading  is  directed  toward 
two  major  goals— to  strengthen  the  child’s  interest  in  and  desire 
for  reading  and  to  develop  the  skills  and  abilities  he  needs  for 
successful  reading  at  any  given  level.  Thus  there  is  ever  present 
for  the  teacher  the  challenge  of  bringing  children  and  books  to- 
gether in  such  a way  that  children  can  and  do  read.  Knowledge 
of  children  and  books  must  underlie  the  teacher’s  successful 
meeting  of  this  challenge. 

To  maintain  interest  in  reading  and  to  promote  growth  in  the 
ability  to  read,  the  teacher  must  start  with  each  child  as  he  is. 
She  can  do  this  only  if  she  really  knows  the  child.  She  must  first 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  children  feel  free  to  initiate 
friendly  conversation,  and  she  must  show  genuine  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  individual  children,  consciously  indicating  to  each 
child  that  to  her  he  is  a distinct  personality  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship and  respect.  Once  the  teacher  has  established  herself  as  a 
friendly,  interested  confidante,  she  can  proceed  to  learn  about 
the  children’s  personal  experiences,  their  backgrounds,  and  their 
immediate  interests.  With  this  knowledge  at  hand  she  is  then 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  establish  the  link  between  reading 
and  these  experiences. 
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THE  BASIC  READING  MATERIALS 

The  Basic  Reading  Program  provides  three  types  of  core  material 
for  use  at  the  Primer  level.  The  core  materials  consist  of  the  Basic 
Reader  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  and  the  accompanying  Guidebook 
and  Think-and-Do  Book.  Embodied  in  these  materials  are  concrete 
helps  to  aid  the  teacher  in  strengthening  children’s  interest  in  reading 
and  in  developing  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation. 

Significant  Features  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 

Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  is  first  of  all  a book  of  good  stories. 
The  selections  were  written  by  outstanding  authors  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  literature.  These  stories  are  characterized  by  good 
plots  that  involve  humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes,  and 
satisfying  conclusions.  Each  one  fulfills  the  universal  desire  for 
a “good  story,’’  and  the  pleasure  children  find  in  reading  these 
stories  will  inevitably  result  in  requests  for  “another  story  just 
like  this  one.” 

However,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  is  more  than  a book  of  good 
stories.  It  is  carefully  designed  to  make  specific  contributions  to 
the  child’s  growth  in  reading  power.  Just  as  all  the  books  in  the 
Basic  Reading  Series  do,  this  one  “grows  up”  with  the  child.  It 
takes  its  well-planned  place  in  the  series  by  building  upon  the 
reading  skills  and  abilities  developed  at  the  preceding  level  and 
by  keeping  pace,  both  in  content  and  style,  with  the  child’s  growth 
in  interest  and  in  reading  power. 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  stories  organized  around  unit  themes 
that  cover  a broad  range  of  children’s  interests.  During  the  read- 
ing of  the  Pre-Primers  the  children  enjoyed  the  experiences  of 
Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  in  a home  setting.  The  stories  in  the  Basic 
Primer  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  move  on  from  the  episodes  in 
the  Pre-Primers  to  a widening  circle  of  childlike  experiences  with 
these  same  characters  at  home,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at 
school.  The  stories  center  about  the  family  having  fun  in  work 
and  play  activities  in  the  home,  enjoying  experiences  at  the  farm, 
playing  with  pets  and  toys,  and  having  fun  with  friends.  Al- 
though each  story  is  short  and  has  a distinct  and  separate  plot 
of  its  own,  it  is  related  to  the  central  “fun”  theme  of  the  book 
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as  well  as  to  the  central  theme  of  the  particular  unit  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  last  story  of  each  unit  “sets  the  stage”  and 
arouses  interest  in  the  reading  of  the  first  stories  in  the  next  unit. 
Frequently,  incidents  in  one  story  are  closely  related  to,  or  grow 
out  of,  episodes  presented  in  the  previous  story.  This  continuity 
in  the  theme,  characters,  and  setting  serves  to  enliven  and  sus- 
tain interest  throughout  the  book. 

The  style  in  which  the  stories  are  written  keeps  pace  with  the 
child’s  growing  power  to  interpret  printed  language.  In  the  Basic 
Pre-Primers  the  story  plots  and  settings  were  clarified  through 
pictures,  and  the  printed  language  told  what  was  being  said  and 
who  was  talking.  In  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  story  episodes  and 
settings  are  still  pictured,  but  the  printed  words  begin  to  tell 
what  is  happening  as  well  as  what  is  being  said.  Thus  descrip- 
tive narrative  is  introduced  gradually  as  the  child  grows  in  his 
power  to  interpret  printed  language. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  child’s  growth  in  oral  language  and  in 
ability  to  interpret  printed  material,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 
introduces  the  use  of  two-line  sentences.  Inverted  sentences  are 
used  as  well  as  exclamatory  and  interrogative  sentences,  but  they 
fit  naturally  into  children’s  oral  language  patterns.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  small,  but  the  frequent  and  natural  use  of  children’s  own 
rhythmical  patterns  increases  the  significance  of  the  words.  For 
example: 

Jump,  jump! 

Up  went  the  kitten. 

Down  came  the  ball. 

Down  came  the  kitten. 

Bump!  Bump!  Down  they  came. 

This  actually  reproduces  in  words  something  of  the  staccato 
movement  of  what  is  happening,  and  yet  it  is  a natural  bit  of 
description  within  the  reading  range  of  this  level. 

Repetitional  refrains,  phrases  built  up  in  an  accumulative 
pattern,  and  the  cadenced  use  of  words  make  these  stories  pleas- 
ant to  hear  and  fun  to  read.  For  examples  of  this,  look  at  the 
amusing  “In  and  Out”  or  “What  Sally  Saw.”  These  stories  fairly 
sing.  In  the  latter,  Sally’s  mistakes  are  made  funnier  by  the  refrain 
that  underscores  the  joke  each  time: 

“It  looks  like  a tail, 

A big,  big  tail. 

It  looks  like  a tail  to  me.” 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

This  Guidebook  presents  a program  of  systematic  instruction 
in  reading  based  on  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  Concrete  helps 
for  extending  interests  and  developing  skills  and  abilities  are 
embodied  in  the  methodology  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans.  The 
general  steps  in  the  methodology  are  briefly  stated  below. 

Step  1 consists  of  establishing  background  for  successful  inter- 
pretation of  a story.  This  is  done  in  an  oral  language  situation 
and  includes  clarifying  concepts  necessary  for  understanding  the 
story  and  presenting  both  old  and  new  printed  symbols  with  the 
same  meaning  associations  they  have  in  the  story. 

Step  2 consists  of  guiding  the  interpretation  of  the  story.  This 
is  done  in  a group  situation  and  includes  motivating  the  reading 
and  stimulating  understanding  and  discussion  of  what  is  read. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  leading  the  child  to  react  to  what  is  read 
in  terms  of  his  own  experiences. 

Step  3 consists  of  extending  skills  by  special  exercises  presented 
to  the  group.  Through  explanation  and  oral  discussion  the 
teacher  develops  and  strengthens  language,  thinking,  and  read- 
ing skills. 

Step  4 consists  of  directing  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
Here  each  child  applies  in  new  situations  his  reading,  thinking, 
and  language  skills. 

Step  5 consists  of  developing  correlated  activities  that  extend  the 
child’s  interest  in  reading  and  widen  his  background  for  under- 
standing the  printed  page.  This  step  includes  looking  at  picture 
books  and  hearing  good  literaure,  both  prose  and  poetry,  as  it 
is  read  aloud  by  the  teacher.  It  also  includes  activities  that  help 
the  child  fuse  ideas  he  gains  from  reading  with  his  own  past 
and  present  experiences. 

Concrete  help  for  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  stories  to  be 
read  aloud  to  the  children  and  of  picture  books  to  be  placed  on 
the  library  table  is  contained  in  the  bibliography  given  at  the 
back  of  this  Guidebook.  One  section  of  this  bibliography  lists 
books  that  are  arranged  according  to  the  unit  titles  of  the  Primer 
and  that  are  closely  related  in  theme  and  content  to  the  individual 
stories  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  Collections  of  stories  and 
poems  referred  to  in  the  lesson  plans  are  also  listed. 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 

The  Think-and-Do  Book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  young  reader. 
It  presents  carefully  prepared  exercises  to  promote  growth  in 
thinking  and  reading  power.  These  exercises  make  skillful  use 
of  the  interests  that  are  aroused  and  the  abilities  that  are  developed 
in  connection  with  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers. 

The  amount  of  guidance  needed  for  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  teacher  has  devel- 
oped the  preceding  steps  in  the  lesson  as  outlined  in  the  T eacher’s 
Guidebook.  If  the  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans  are  followed, 
the  pages  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  present  no  new  work  patterns 
and  no  new  thinking  skills.  Rather  they  serve  to  strengthen  and 
establish  those  skills  that  the  child  has  met  in  an  oral  situation. 
Independent  application  of  these  language,  thinking,  and  reading 
skills  not  only  strengthens  the  skills  but  also  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  check  each  child’s  mastery  of  their  use. 

In  the  Think-and-Do  Book  much  practice  is  given  in  using  the 
printed  symbols  that  are  presented  in  the  Basic  Primer  Fun  with 
Dick  and  Jane.  Each  word  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  varied 
and  meaningful  situations.  In  this  book,  the  child  utilizes  his 
skill  in  interpreting  pictures  and  printed  language  to  help  him 
solve  mental  problems. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  is  a challenging  and  interesting  book 
for  the  child.  It  is  not  merely  a check  of  his  reading  of  a given 
story  or  of  his  recognition  of  words.  It  is  rather  a book  containing 
much  new  and  interesting  reading  material  that  will  challenge 
his  thinking  power,  promote  growth  in  his  reading  power,  and 
contribute  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  new  experience  of  reading. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  obvious. 
The  teacher,  for  example,  has  in  oral  discussion  with  a group  of 
ten  children  given  training  in  making  inferences  as  suggested  on 
page  34  of  the  Guidebook.  But  when  those  same  children  use 
page  5 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book , the  teacher  may  discover  that 
one  or  two  children  failed  to  understand  the  relationship  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  inferences  made  by  the  group  as  a whole. 
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Such  children  need  more  developmental  work  at  a simple  level 
before  they  proceed  to  the  next  level  of  making  inferences. 

Conscientious  study  of  the  individual  child’s  reaction  to  each 
page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  enables  the  teacher  to  prevent 
reading  disabilities  and  to  provide  individual  developmental  work 
as  needed.  Such  a program  carried  out  over  a period  of  time 
means  the  substitution  of  planned  developmental  work  for  much 
of  the  so-called  “remedial  work”  that  has  been  necessary  with 
children  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the  early  stages  of 
reading. 

The  Unit  Set  and  the  Pocket  Chart 

The  teaching  equipment  for  use  at  the  Primer  level  includes 
the  Unit  Set  and  the  Pocket  Chart. 

The  Unit  Set  contains  both  word  cards  and  phrase  cards.  There 
are  word  cards  for  each  of  the  158  words  of  the  Pre-Primers  and 
Primer  and  additional  s cards  which  enable  the  teacher  to  make 
changes  in  word  forms.  There  are  several  duplicates  of  many  of 
the  cards,  and  necessary  capitalized  initial-letter  forms  and  plural 
forms  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side.  The  Unit  Set  also  includes 
phrase  cards  of  the  most  useful  word  groups.  The  cards  are  num- 
bered, and  the  numbers  of  the  word  and  phrase  cards  needed  to 
present  the  vocabulary  and  to  develop  the  Related  Practice  ex- 
ercises are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  plan. 

The  Pocket  Chart  is  designed  to  hold  word  and  phrase  cards.  The 
chart  is  essential  for  building  sentences  and  larger  reading  units. 
Many  valuable  reading  activities  and  skill-building  exercises  may 
be  provided  through  the  use  of  the  word  cards  and  Pocket  Chart. 

Special  Testing  Materials 

In  addition  to  the  core  materials  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program, 
two  types  of  special  testing  materials  are  available  for  use  with 
the  Basic  Readers.  The  Basic  Reading  Tests*  by  Marion  Monroe, 
are  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  evaluating  the  achievements 
of  each  child.  With  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards  * by 
Bryng  Bryngelson  and  Esther  Glaspey,  are  recommended. 

* Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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There  is  a Basic  Reading  Test  to  accompany  each  book  level  in  the 
Basic  Reading  Program  for  primary  grades.  This  includes  four 
tests  for  the  first  grade— one  to  follow  each  level:  Before  We 
Read,  the  Pre-Primers,  the  Primer,  and  Book  One.  Each  Basic 
Reading  Test  has  three  aims:  first,  to  measure  achievements,  or 
the  extent  to  which  a child  has  mastered  the  reading  skills  of 
the  level  he  has  just  finished;  second,  to  diagnose  difficulties  by 
pointing  out  specific  skills  which  have  not  been  adequately  mas- 
tered; and  third,  to  determine  readiness  for  the  next  higher  level 
of  reading. 

Each  Basic  Reading  Test  consists  of  a booklet  containing  seven 
one-page  tests,  each  page  testing  an  important  skill  or  ability 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  Six  of 
the  one-page  tests  are  power  tests  which  allow  each  child  to  fin- 
ish all  he  can  do  without  pressure  to  speed.  The  seventh  one- 
page  test  is  a timed  test  to  measure  speed  and  fluency  as  well  as 
accuracy.  Each  Basic  Reading  Test  includes  both  easy  and  dif- 
ficult items,  so  that  the  range  of  individual  differences  found  in 
each  group  of  children  may  be  measured. 

The  Basic  Reading  Tests  have  been  carefully  standardized  and 
may  be  used  for  survey  purposes  in  measuring  reading  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  in  analyzing  and  meeting  individual  needs 
within  a class.  Cumulative  records  of  each  child’s  ratings  on  the 
tests  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher  are  of  value  in  studying 
an  individual  pupil  or  the  long-range  reading  program  of  an 
entire  school  over  a period  of  time. 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test  and  retraining 
material.  The  test  cards  are  designed  to  test  those  sounds  most 
frequently  difficult  for  children.  Record  blanks  are  provided  for 
recording  speech  deviations. 

Retraining  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the  diagnosis  of 
difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying 
materials  provide  a practical,  convenient,  and  interesting  pro- 
gram for  classroom  use  in  improving  the  speech  of  young  chil- 
dren. For  further  suggestions  see  Speech  in  the  Classroom , the 
teacher’s  manual  for  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards. 

In  addition  to  their  value  in  corrective  speech  work,  the  Speech 
Improvement  Cards  will  also  prove  useful  for  developmental 
work  in  auditory  discrimination.  The  cards  may  be  used  in 
training  children  to  hear  a given  consonant  sound  as  it  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words;  they  also  provide  op- 
portunities for  interesting  group  discussions  based  on  pictures. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  GROWTH  IN  WORD  PERCEPTION 

The  total  process  of  interpretation  requires  many  skills  and  abilities 
in  language  and  thinking  as  well  as  in  reading.  The  materials  and 
teaching  procedures  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program  embody  specific 
helps  for  the  teacher  in  promoting  growth  in  each  aspect  of  the  total 
process,  but  space  does  not  permit  a detailed  discussion  of  all  these 
helps.  Since,  however,  efficient  perception  of  words  is  basic  to  all  other 
aspects  of  interpretation,  specific  provisions  for  growth  in  word  per- 
ception are  discussed  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

If  children  are  to  succeed  in  interpreting  printed  language,  they 
must  learn  to  identify  the  symbols  of  printed  language  and  to  associate 
both  sounds  and  meanings  with  them.  To  develop  real  power  in  word 
perception  at  Primer  level  the  teacher  must  constantly  introduce  new 
printed  words  to  the  child  and  firmly  establish  his  recognition  of  these 
words.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher,  must  develop  skills  and  abilities 
that  will  enable  the  child  to  attack  unknown  words  independently  at 
Book  One  level. 

Mastery  of  Sight  Vocabulary 

At  the  outset  in  learning  to  read,  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  printed  symbols  for  words  by  having  the  printed  forms  pre- 
sented to  him  as  wholes  in  meaningful  context.  Words  learned 
in  this  way  are  usually  referred  to  as  sight  vocabulary.  Obviously 
much  of  a child’s  early  success  in  reading  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  master  a basic  stock  of  sight  words. 

The  builders  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program  clearly  recognize 
the  problems  involved  in  developing  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary. 
Specific  helps  for  the  teacher  in  solving  these  problems  are  in- 
herent in  the  core  materials  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program. 

The  Basic  Readers  themselves  make  skillful  provision  for  develop- 
ing mastery  of  a sight  vocabulary.  First,  the  words  used  in  the 
Basic  Primer  are  essentially  those  that  the  child  has  used  in  his 
own  speech  patterns.  The  sounds  and  meanings  of  these  words 
are  familiar  to  him.  Only  their  printed  forms  are  unknown. 

Secondly,  careful  patterns  of  vocabulary  introduction  and  main- 
tenance are  inherent  in  the  Basic  Readers.  In  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane,  for  example,  no  more  than  two  new  words  are  introduced  on 
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any  page.  Once  a word  has  been  introduced  it  is  repeated  fre- 
quently. Each  of  the  58  words  used  in  the  Basic  Pre-Primers  is 
repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  This 
book  introduces  100  new  words,  each  of  which  is  also  repeated 
at  least  ten  times.  Thus  the  child  meets  each  sight  word  over  and 
over  in  meaningful  context,  and  only  thus  can  he  secure  the 
practice  he  really  needs  to  master  it. 

Careful  and  skillful  provisions  for  presenting  and  establishing  sight 
vocabulary  are  inherent  in  the  Guidebooks.  Each  lesson  plan  gives 
detailed  suggestions  for  presenting  new  words  before  they  are 
encountered  in  the  book.  The  new  word  is  used  orally  in  pre- 
liminary informal  discussion  during  which  the  teacher  presents 
it  in  the  pocket  chart.  Thus  direct  associations  of  sound,  mean- 
ing, and  word  form  are  established.  If  this  discussion  is  con- 
ducted as  suggested  in  the  Guidebooks,  the  new  word  is  always 
presented  with  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  story.  In 
addition,  familiar  words  that  are  used  with  new  meanings  are 
frequently  presented  in  the  same  way  as  are  new  words. 

The  Guidebooks  also  present  many  carefully  built  exercises 
to  help  establish  the  child’s  recognition  of  the  Basic  vocabulary. 
In  these  exercises  word  meanings  are  strengthened  and  extended, 
and  attention  is  called  to  specific  details  of  the  word  form.  Chil- 
dren are  led  to  compare  word  forms  and  to  discriminate  between 
very  similar  forms.  They  are  led  to  notice,  for  example,  that 
run  and  fun  rhyme  and  look  alike  except  at  the  beginning  and 
that  only  one  small  letter  distinguishes  went  from  want.  Such 
exercises  are  invaluable  in  establishing  instant  and  accurate  per- 
ceptions of  printed  forms. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  are  likewise  carefully  constructed  to  aid 
in  the  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary.  Each  word  that  is  used  in 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  is  also  Used  at  least  ten  times  in  the  ac- 
companying Think-and-Do  Book.  It  is  used  in  new  material,  and 
hence  practice  is  given  in  reading  it  in  new  and  varied  settings. 

In  addition  to  providing  many  opportunities  to  read  words  in 
different  contexts,  the  Think-and-Do  Books  provide  an  abundance 
of  exercises  that  are  especially  built  to  promote  mastery  of  sight 
words.  Particularly  significant  are  the  exercises  designed  to  clar- 
ify the  meanings  of  abstract  words.  There  are  also  many  pages 
that  require  careful  scrutiny  of  word  forms.  These  pages  not  only 
help  develop  mastery  of  printed  words  but  also  give  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  identify  those  children  who  may  be  confusing 
the  forms  of  words. 
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Vocabulary  tests  are  included  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  at 
the  end  of  each  unit.  These  tests  provide  an  objective  check  of 
each  child’s  ability  to  identify  the  new  words  that  have  been 
introduced  during  the  reading  of  the  unit.  Here  the  child  must 
recognize  the  form  of  the  word  without  the  aid  of  meaning 
clues,  and  some  children  may  be  able  to  read  words  in  context 
but  fail  to  identify  them  accurately  when  they  must  depend  upon 
form  alone.  For  example,  a child  may  read  “He  is  a boy”  and 
“It  is  a toy”  meaningfully  but  still  not  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  boy  and  toy  when  he  sees  the  words  in  isolation.  For 
complete  mastery,  the  child  must  be  able  to  identify  the  printed 
symbol  accurately  either  in  context  or  in  isolation. 

Developing  Methods  of  Word  Attack 

Under  the  method  of  learning  new  words  as  wholes,  the  young 
child  makes  rapid  progress  in  reading.  Indeed  his  progress  even- 
tually becomes  so  rapid  that  the  learning-words-as-wholes  method 
no  longer  suffices  in  and  of  itself.  Inevitably  as  the  child’s  grow- 
ing stock  of  sight  words  gives  him  power  and  carries  him  into 
wider  reading  at  Book  One  level,  he  will  need  to  have  acquired 
the  skills  necessary  for  independent  word  attack.  At  Pre-Primer 
and  Primer  levels  the  child  is  dependent  upon  sight  vocabulary. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  skills  that  the  child  will  use  later  are 
developed  at  these  levels.  So  that  the  teacher  may  understand  how 
these  skills  are  used  in  attacking  new  words,  the  methods  used  at 
Book  One  level  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

At  primary  levels,  the  Basic  Reading  Program  promotes  skill 
in  the  use  of  four  major  aids  in  attacking  new  printed  symbols 
independently.  These  aids  are  meaning  clues,  word-form  clues, 
structural  clues,  and  phonetic  clues. 

Children  must  learn  to  use  meaning  clues  when  they  encounter 
a new  word.  The  Basic  Reading  Program  embodies  the  following 
provisions  for  helping  children  learn  to  use  meaning  clues: 

Words  used  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  those  that  are  commonly  used 
in  the  children’s  own  speaking  vocabularies.  If  children  are  asked 
to  attack  new  words  with  whose  spoken  counterparts  they  are 
unfamiliar,  they  have  no  way  of  independently  checking  the 
results  of  their  efforts.  Since  they  must  ask  the  teacher  to  con- 
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firm  or  correct  their  results,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
told  the  word  in  the  first  place.  When  attacking  a new  word  in 
the  Basic  Reading  Program,  children  may  check  their  own  efforts 
without  turning  to  the  teacher  for  help  because  they  know  the 
spoken  counterpart  of  the  printed  word  and  its  meaning. 

The  pictures  and  printed  text  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  carefully 
planned  to  present  new  words  in  contexts  that  give  strong  meaning 
clues.  By  recognizing  the  meanings  of  familiar  words  that  sur- 
round a new  word,  it  is  often  possible  for  the  child  to  infer  the 
one  word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Fre- 
quently the  picture  suggests  the  appropriate  meaning  for  a new 
word.  In  many  cases  the  child  fuses  picture  and  context  clues 
as  he  encounters  the  new  word. 

At  Book  One  level  many  exercises  in  the  Guidebook  and  Think-and- 
Do  Book  are  specifically  designed  to  give  practice  in  independent 
word  attack.  In  these  exercises  the  new  words  to  be  attacked  are 
usually  presented  in  sentences,  and  children  are  taught  to  check 
their  tentative  identification  of  the  new  word  by  seeing  if  it 
“makes  sense”  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used. 

Children  must  learn  to  scrutinize  a new  word  for  word-form 
clues.  The  Guidebooks  and  Think-and-Do  Books  for  the  Basic 
Reading  Program  at  primary  levels  make  the  following  provisions 
for  helping  children  learn  to  use  word-form  clues  in  attacking 
new  words: 

From  the  very  beginning  much  practice  is  provided  in  careful  scru- 
tiny of  word  forms.  Throughout  the  exercises  designed  to  estab- 
lish sight  vocabulary,  children  are  taught  to  scrutinize  word 
forms,  carefully  noting  likenesses  and  differences  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  printed  words.  The  habit  of  giving  close 
scrutiny  to  sight  words  carries  over  to  the  attack  of  new  words 
and  becomes  a most  useful  aid. 

The  methodology  emphasizes  scrutiny  of  the  total  word  form  as 
the  first  step  in  attacking  a new  word.  The  child  is  taught  to  no- 
tice, for  example,  that  run  looks  and  sounds  like  fun  except  at 
the  beginning.  He  is  also  taught  that  run  looks  and  sounds  like 
red  at  the  beginning.  Now  let  us  assume  that  the  child  knows 
the  word  name  but  has  never  seen  the  printed  word  game.  If  his 
first  reaction  to  the  visual  scrutiny  of  the  word  form  is  “It  looks 
like  name  except  at  the  beginning,”  he  has  effectively  used  word- 
form  clues  in  attacking  the  word. 
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Children  must  learn  to  use  structural  analysis  as  a method  of 
word  attack.  Training  in  structural  analysis  is  based  on  visual 
scrutiny  of  the  total  word  form  to  determine  the  structural  pattern 
of  a word.  Such  scrutiny  may  reveal,  for  example,  that  the  new 
word  is  a compound  made  up  of  two  known  words,  or  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a root  word  plus  an  inflectional  ending,  or  that  it  is 
a word  that  must  be  broken  up  into  syllables  before  it  can  be 
“sounded  out.” 

In  the  Basic  Reading  Program  training  in  structural  analysis 
begins  at  Pre-Primer  level  as  soon  as  pupils  encounter  words 
formed  by  adding  5 to  known  words.  By  the  end  of  Book  One 
level  children  should  be  able  to  use  structural  analysis  to  recog- 
nize compounds  made  up  of  two  known  words  and  the  following 
inflectional  variants  of  known  words:  plural  nouns  formed  by 
adding  5 and  verbs  formed  by  adding  s,  ed,  or  ing  without  drop- 
ping, adding,  or  changing  letters  in  the  root  word. 

The  child  must  learn  to  use  phonetic  analysis  as  a method  of 
word  attack.  The  use  of  phonetic  analysis  involves  the  association 
of  sound  with  printed-letter  symbols.  Often  a single  phonetic  clue 
when  combined  with  meaning  and  word-form  clues  will  tell  the 
reader  what  a word  must  be.  The  methodology  suggested  in  the 
Guidebook  and  the  exercises  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  provide 
a carefully  planned  program  for  developing  the  ability  to  use 
phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  new  words.  This  program  makes 
provisions  for  teaching  the  child  to  associate  appropriate  sounds 
with  both  consonant  and  vowel  symbols  and  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  phonetic  elements  to  the  recognition  of  new  words. 

Training  in  auditory  perception  is  the  first  step  in  the  program  for 
developing  power  in  phonetic  analysis.  The  child  must  be  able 
to  hear  a consonant  sound  accurately  and  to  produce  these 
sounds  in  his  own  speech  before  he  can  associate  the  sound  with 
a printed  letter.  At  Pre-Primer  level  the  Basic  Reading  Program 
provides  for  extensive  training  in  auditory  perception  of  con- 
sonants. Children  learn,  for  example,  that  ball,  bump,  and  baby 
begin  with  the  same  sound— and  they  are  taught  to  identify  this 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  other  words.  Since  the  consonant 
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sounds  in  our  language  are  integral  parts  of  syllables  and  words, 
children  are  never  asked  to  hear  them  or  to  produce  them  except 
as  parts  of  word  wholes.  Every  word  and  syllable  in  our  language 
contains  a vowel  sound,  and  most  consonant  sounds  can  be  pro- 
duced accurately  only  when  they  are  blended  with  a vowel  sound. 

Visual-auditory  perception  is  the  second  step  in  the  program. 
Once  the  child  has  learned  to  hear  accurately  the  sounds  of  the 
single  consonants,  he  next  learns  to  associate  an  appropriate 
sound  with  a given  printed  symbol.  The  step  is  called  visual- 
auditory  perception.  The  methodology  presented  in  the  Guide- 
book for  the  Primer  level  makes  skillful  provision  for  teaching 
children  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  single  consonants 
that  are  used  in  the  initial  position  in  words.  When  the  child 
knows,  for  example,  that  ball,  bump,  baby,  and  be  sound  alike 
at  the  beginning,  he  next  notices  that  they  look  alike  at  the 
beginning.  He  learns  that  these  words  begin  with  the  letter  b 
and  makes  the  generalization  that  words  that  begin  with  this 
letter  will  begin  with  the  same  sound  as  do  ball,  baby,  and  bump. 
As  soon  as  the  child  can  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  single 
consonants,  he  is  taught  to  apply  this  knowledge  of  the  single 
consonant  in  attacking  new  words. 

The  substitution  of  one  phonetic  element  for  another  is  one  of 
the  simplest  ways  of  applying  knowledge  of  phonetic  elements. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  child  knows  the  printed 
words  jump  and  bump  but  has  not  yet  met  the  word  lump  in  his 
reading.  To  recognize  the  word  lump  he  may  merely  note  that 
it  looks  like  bump  except  for  the  first  letter.  He  then  mentally 
substitutes  the  sound  of  l for  the  sound  of  b in  the  word  and 
checks  the  meaning  with  the  context. 

Mastery  of  this  substitution  technique  is  developed  at  Book 
One  level  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  This  simple  applica- 
tion skill  enables  even  the  immature  reader  to  grasp  many  new 
words  by  comparing  them  with  known  words.  Skill  in  substitut- 
ing initial  and  final  consonant  elements  will  enable  the  child  to 
derive  the  pronunciation  of  whole  groups  of  words  from  one 
known  word.  For  example,  assume  that  the  child  knows  the 
word  jump.  Then  from  this  word  he  should  be  able  to  derive  the 
sounds  of  the  words  bump,  lump,  dump,  and  pump. 

A complete  index  of  the  lessons  in  word  perception  is  given  in  the 
back  of  this  Guidebook.  References  are  to  the  exercises  in  both  the 
Guidebook  and  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
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The  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  are  designed  to  provide  the 
teacher  with  a program  of  systematic  instruction  in  reading  based  on 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  The  five  steps  in  the  methodology  have  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  Introduction.  However,  since  no  two  first- 
grade  groups  are  exactly  alike,  the  teacher  may  need  to  expand,  vary, 
or  abridge  these  lesson  plans  according  to  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils.  There  will  always  be  one  “slowest”  child  in  any  group,  and 
the  teacher  needs  to  adapt  her  guidance  to  suit  his  rate  of  learning. 
At  the  same  time  she  needs  to  keep  up  to  the  pace  of  the  “fastest” 
child,  so  that  he,  too,  may  grow  according  to  his  capacity. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  varying  needs  of  individuals  in  any  group, 
the  teacher  must  know  each  child  intimately— his  background  of  expe- 
riences, his  interests,  his  attitude  toward  reading,  and  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills.  Before  presenting  a story,  it  is  wise  for 
the  teacher  to  ask  herself,  “What  is  there  in  this  story  which  may  be 
outside  the  realm  of  some  child’s  experience?”  She  may  then  lead 
children  who  are  well-prepared  for  reading  the  story  to  tell  of  their 
own  related  experiences  and  to  contribute  facts,  anecdotes,  and  pictures 
that  will  help  build  vicarious  experience  for  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared. Although  primarily  planned  for  the  child  with  inadequate 
background,  this  discussion  will  help  the  experienced  child  to  increase 
his  power  of  oral  expression  and  his  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group. 
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In  guiding  the  interpretation  of  the  story,  provisions  for  individual 
differences  may  also  be  made.  If  a teacher  knows  a child’s  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading,  she  can  direct  her  questions  in 
the  light  of  his  ability  as  well  as  his  experiential  background,  and  thus 
build  up  his  feeling  of  security  and  success.  The  superior  reader  may 
be  asked  challenging  questions  which  involve  difficult  judgments  and 
inferences.  The  slower  reader  may  be  asked  simple  comprehension 
questions,  such  as  “What  did  Dick  say?’’  The  questions  suggested  in  the 
lesson  plans  check  not  only  on  the  understanding  of  the  printed  page 
but  also  on  the  child’s  reaction  to  the  ideas  presented.  When  children 
are  asked  “What  do  you  think  about  this?”  the  teacher  should  respect 
each  individual  answer.  If  the  child’s  reaction  seems  completely  in- 
appropriate, she  should  try  to  discover  the  reason  behind  it.  Through 
asking  the  same  question  of  others  in  the  group  and  bringing  out  the 
reason  for  each  opinion,  the  teacher  may  lead  the  child  to  modify  his 
reaction  or  change  his  outlook. 

The  length  of  the  reading  period— and  of  the  portion  of  the  story  to 
be  read  as  a unit— will  be  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in 
the  reading  group.  The  lesson  plans  suggest  thought-provoking  dis- 
cussions based  on  short  reading  units  so  that  the  child’s  thinking  is 
carefully  guided  from  one  idea  to  another.  Children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  necessary  help  during  the  silent  reading  of  any 
unit.  If  they  do  not  recognize  a word,  the  teacher  may  tell  them  what  it 
is  and  then  mark  it  for  further  work  in  the  subsequent  practice  period. 

Exercises  for  extending  skills  are  suggested  in  each  lesson  plan. 
These  “Related  Practice”  exercises  should  be  presented  to  all  pupils, 
and  more  work  of  the  same  type  should  be  given  if  needed.  The  use  of 
the  Think-and-Do  Book  follows  the  oral  work  on  skills.  Each  page 
should  be  used  at  the  time  recommended  in  the  lesson  plan  and  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  provided  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  on  the  page 
itself  and  in  the  Teacher’s  Notes.  These  directions  may  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  with  the  teacher  giving  more 
or  less  guided  practice  as  required. 

The  teacher  who  uses  the  lesson  plans  as  the  basis  for  her  teaching 
procedure  will  find  that  she  has  a practical,  flexible  program  which 
can  meet  the  needs  and  further  the  abilities  of  every  child. 


Unit  I — Family  Fun 


Content  of  the  Unit 

During  the  reading  of  the  Pre-Primers  the  children  identi- 
fied themselves  with  characters  and  events  that  related  to 
pleasurable  family  experiences.  These  experiences  are  enlarged 
and  enriched  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer.  The  stories  of 
this  unit  present  familiar  characters  in  new  incidents  and 
situations  that  add  to  real  “Family  Fun.”  The  first  three  stories 
establish  the  fun  theme  of  the  book  and  of  the  unit.  The  un- 
expected pranks  of  Sally,  who  tries  to  imitate  the  older  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  contribute  much  to  the  humor  of  the  stories. 
All  the  characters  engage  in  activities  which  help  broaden 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  a family  may  have  fun 
working  and  playing  together.  Both  the  stories  in  the  Basic 
book  and  the  activities  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  aid  in 
establishing  the  idea  that  shared  work,  as  well  as  play,  is  fun. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  experiences  depicted  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer  are 
so  familiar  to  children  that  no  special  activities  other  than  con- 
versation and  recall  of  similar  experiences  are  needed  to  de- 
velop readiness  for  understanding  and  heartily  enjoying  the 
stories.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  describe  how  mem- 
bers of  their  families  have  fun  together.  The  teacher  may  also 
show  pictures  of  family  groups  working  and  playing  together. 
When  interest  in  the  topic  “Family  Fun”  is  at  its  height,  the 
teacher  should  introduce  the  Primer  as  described  on  page  23 
of  this  Guidebook. 
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Activities 

The  reading  of  the  Primer  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
lated activities  that  enrich  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  and 
add  meaning  to  what  they  read. 

The  “Correlated  Activities”  section  of  each  lesson  plan  gives 
specific  suggestions  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  activities  as 
those  described  below: 

The  enjoyment  of  the  children  will  be  increased  through 
imitative  play  activities  introduced  from  time  to  time.  They 
will  greatly  enjoy  dramatizing  play  activities  of  the  home  and 
imitating  the  characters  of  the  book. 

The  recreational  aspect  of  the  stories  about  “family  fun” 
can  be  enriched  in  the  classroom  through  various  games. 
Guessing  games,  for  example,  in  which  the  children  identify 
their  friends  by  hearing  their  voices  are  usually  enjoyed.  Such 
games  may  also  include  identifying  objects  by  touching  them. 

The  children  may  make  illustrations  or  collect  magazine 
pictures  of  family  work  and  play.  These  may  be  posted  on 
the  bulletin-board  with  appropriate  captions. 

Other  activities  may  help  to  extend  and  enrich  the  pupils’ 
background.  For  example,  the  story  “Jane  Helps”  on  page 
34  of  the  Primer  will  take  on  added  meaning  if  the  pupils  have 
had  the  immediate  experience  of  setting  a table.  Similarly,  the 
story  “A  Funny  Ride”  on  page  39  will  take  on  an  absorbing 
personal  interest  for  each  young  reader  if  the  pupils  make  an 
excursion  to  a near-by  service  station. 

During  the  oral-language  periods  the  children  may  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  about  the  ways  in  which  all  members  of  the  family 
have  fun  working  and  playing  together. 

Charts  may  be  made  to  record  both  individual  and  group 
activities  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  The  recording  of  the 
everyday  experiences  of  children— the  places  they  go,  the  things 
they  do,  and  the  things  that  happen  to  them— brings  to  the 
reading  situation  vital  interests  and  rich  meaning  concepts. 

Chart-making  offers  opportunity  for  developing  language 
patterns  and  introduces  new  meanings  and  word  forms.  It 
also  extends  and  clarifies  the  meanings  of  familiar  words, 
broadens  interests,  and  provides  opportunities  for  enjoyable 
reading. 
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Summarizing  Activities  utilized  during  the  reading  of  this  unit  should  be 
^activities  summarized  in  a series  of  culminating  activities.  Suggestions 

for  activities  of  this  type  are  included  in  the  lesson  plans. 


Introducing  the  Book 

WORD  cards* : 4,  32,  41,  44,  49,  53,  74,  76,  88,  106,  114,  119,  124,  135,  154 


Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 


Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 


Presenting 
title  page 


Explaining 
table  of 
contents 


When  interest  in  the  theme  “Family  Fun”  is  at  its  height, 
show  the  Primer  to  the  pupils  and  say,  “Our  new  book  con- 
tains stories  about  the  good  times  some  children  had  with 
their  family.  Whose  pictures  are  on  the  cover?  Here  is  the 
name  of  the  book.”  Present  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  black- 
board the  title  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  these  lesson  plans 
indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  in  the  pocket 
chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Have  the  title  read  and  make  comments,  such  as  “I  wonder 
what  kind  of  fun  Dick  and  Jane  are  going  to  have.” 

Then  say,  “We  have  had  fun  reading  about  Dick  and  Jane 
in  other  books.  Who  else  played  with  them?”  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent Sally,  Spot,  Tim,  Puff,  Mother,  Father. 

After  the  books  are  distributed,  stimulate  comment  about 
the  cover.  Discuss  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the  book.  Show 
the  children  how  to  turn  a page  carefully  from  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner. 

Turn  to  the  title  page  and  have  the  children  study  it.  Have 
them  identify  the  pictures  of  Dick  and  Jane.  Comment  on 
the  fact  that  Spot,  too,  is  in  the  stories  again.  Then  say,  “The 
name  of  the  book  is  on  this  page.  Show  me  where  it  is.”  Have 
the  pupils  indicate  and  read  the  title. 

Then  say,  “Turn  the  page.  On  these  pages  you  will  find  the 
names  of  the  stories  in  this  book.  These  two  pages  are  called  the 
table  of  contents.”  Encourage  comments  on  the  pictures  and  ex- 
plain that  the  word  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  is  “Stories.” 

Call  attention  to  the  first  unit  title  as  follows:  “The  first  part 
of  the  book  has  stories  about  Family  Fun.”  Present  the  phrase 
and  have  the  children  read  it. 


* The  numbers  correspond  to  those  printed  on  the  word  cards  and  phrase 
cards  of  the  Basic  Unit  Card  Set.  The  cards  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  and  numbered  consecutively.  The  numbers  listed  indicate  the 
specific  word  cards  needed  for  introducing  the  book. 
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Presenting 
first  unit 
title  page 


Work-Book 


Call  attention  to  the  printed  lines  under  the  unit  title.  Then 
say,  “These  lines  are  the  names  of  the  stories  in  the  first  part 
of  our  book.  The  name  of  a story  is  called  the  title. 

“I  will  show  you  the  title  of  the  first  story.”  Present  the  title 
See  It  Go.  “Can  you  find  it  in  the  list  of  stories?”  Have  the 
pupils  locate  the  first  title  and  read  it.  “Our  first  story.  See  It 
Go,  is  on  page  6.”  Point  to  the  title  and  to  the  page  number. 

Note:  If  the  children  cannot  read  numbers,  do  not  place 
emphasis  upon  page  numbers  at  this  time.  The  suggestions 
given  in  the  Guidebook  aim  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  table 
of  contents.  The  extent  of  its  use  in  locating  stories  is  a matter 
to  be  decided  by  each  teacher. 

Show  the  children  the  title  page  of  the  first  unit  and  say,  “We 
have  a pretty  colored  page  to  show  us  where  our  first  group  of 
stories  begins.  Can  you  tell  me  what  color  it  is?”  Lead  chil- 
dren to  comment  on  the  picture  and  to  read  the  unit  title.  Then 
say,  “Yes,  all  of  our  first  stories  are  about  ‘Family  Fun.’  ” 

Page  1 of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  desired. 
For  an  explanation  of  procedures  for  the  use  of  the  Work-Book, 
see  page  9 of  this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for  introducing 
page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  page  80 
of  the  Work-Book. 


See  It  Go 

(Pages  6-9) 

new  words:  family*  fun  this 

developmental  units:  This  is  fun  Father  looks  funny 

This  is  not  fun  for  Father 

word  cards:  32,  41,  44,  46,  49,  50,  53,  73,  74,  76,  82a,  93,  114,  119,  133 
phrase  cards:  46,  48,  84 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  were  having  fun  playing 

vocabulary  together.  Sally  said,  This  is  fun.”  Present  the  sentence  in  the 

* The  word  family  was  introduced  on  the  first  unit  title  page.  Since  it  is 
not  used  in  the  story  “See  It  Go,”  it  is  not  presented  in  the  preliminary 
development  at  this  time,  but  is  presented  as  a new  word  on  page  23 
of  this  Guidebook. 
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Checking  the 
presentation 

pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  Read  the  sentence  aloud, 
moving  the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  under  it  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  correct  directional  movements  of  the  eyes.  Give 
the  pupils  time  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  then  call  on 
several  to  read  it  orally.  “Something  happened  that  made  some- 
one say.  Father  looks  funny  and  This  is  not  fun  for  Father .” 
Have  each  line  read  as  presented.  Have  the  three-line  unit 
read. 

Note:  Frequently,  familiar  words  are  presented  in  a prelimi- 
nary development  to  introduce  new  meanings  in  specific  con- 
textual settings.  For  example,  in  the  above  presentation  all  of 
the  words  in  the  sentence  “Father  looks  funny”  are  familiar. 
However,  this  is  only  the  second  time  the  word  looks  has  been 
used  with  the  meaning  “appears  to  be.”  It  is  re-presented 
here  to  insure  proper  meaning  associations. 

For  further  practice  on  the  word  this  when  used  to  refer  to 
a situation,  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  This  is  fun  for 
Sally  and  This  is  fun  for  Dick,  and  have  the  lines  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

“Here  is  the  title  of  the  first  story.”  Present  See  It  Go  and 
have  it  read  aloud.  Have  the  title  “See  It  Go”  located  in  the 
table  of  contents.  Find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Pages  6 and  7:  “Look  at  the  pictures  on  these  two  pages.  They 
are  really  one  picture.  Where  are  the  children?  What  is  Dick 
making  his  toy  airplane  do?  What  are  Jane  and  Sally  doing? 
What  is  Spot  doing?” 

Page  6:  “The  first  line  under  the  picture  is  the  title  of  the 
story.  Read  it.  Why  is  ‘See  It  Go’  a good  title  for  this  story 
about  a toy  airplane?  Dick  is  talking  to  Sally  and  Jane  about 
his  toy  airplane.”  Have  the  children  read  the  page  to  find 
out  what  Dick  said. 

Note:  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently  before 
reading  orally.  It  is  important  that  the  child  form  a correct 
attitude  toward  reading  the  printed  page.  He  must  be  guided 
to  find  out  something  for  himself,  not  merely  to  call  words  for 
the  teacher. 

It  may  be  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  guide  the  reading  of  a 
page  line  by  line.  As  soon  as  possible,  increase  the  length  of  the 
unit  read.  Better  comprehension  is  secured  if  the  pupils  read 
the  complete  thought  unit  that  is  expressed  when  each  person 
in  the  story  speaks. 
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Page  7:  “Jane  and  Sally  are  watching  the  airplane.  This  page 
tells  what  they  both  said.  Read  what  Jane  said.  Now  read 
what  Sally  said.”  Have  pages  6 and  7 reread  as  a unit.  “I 
wonder  how  far  the  toy  airplane  will  go?  Maybe  we  will  find 
out  on  the  next  page.” 

Page  8:  ‘‘Is  the  airplane  still  going  up?  Why  are  Spot  and  the 
children  running?”  Elicit  the  idea  that  they  are  afraid  they 
may  lose  the  airplane.  The  first  line  tells  us  who  talked  first. 
What  did  she  say?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines. 

‘‘Do  you  think  Sally  is  having  a good  time?  What  did  she 
say?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  as  a unit. 

Page  9:  “Why  do  all  the  children  look  so  surprised?”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 

Help  the  children  recognize  relationships  in  sequent  pictures 
as  follows:  ‘‘Look  at  the  picture  on  page  8.  How  does  this 
picture  tell  you  that  Spot  would  find  the  airplane  first?  Why 
couldn’t  the  children  see  Father  in  this  picture?” 

Rereading  “Now  let’s  start  with  the  first  page  again  and  read  the  story 

all  the  way  through.” 

Note:  Since  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  setting  and  action 
are  presented  in  the  pictures,  the  pupils  should  interpret  and 
narrate  the  action  of  the  picture  story,  as  well  as  read  the  verbal 
text. 

To  give  practice  in  reading  for  a specific  purpose,  ask  the 
children  to  find  such  lines  as  “This  is  fun,”  “This  is  not  fun,” 
and  tell  who  said  each  sentence.  Then  have  them  find  the 
line  that  tells  for  whom  it  is  not  fun. 

Relate  the  reading  of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying, 
“Wasn’t  it  fun  to  read  this  story  about  how  the  children 
played  with  the  airplane  and  surprised  Father?  Tomorrow  we 
will  read  a story  that  tells  about  a game  the  family  played.” 

Note:  A lesson  should  be  closed  with  some  comment  that 
stimulates  a desire  to  read  further.  Interest  and  desire  for  read- 
ing are  not  cultivated  by  trite  closing  commands,  such  as  “Close 
your  books  and  take  your  seats.” 

Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  develop  the  meaning  of  this  and  it  when  used  as  pro- 

meanmgs  nouns  referring  to  a person,  the  picture  cards  may  be  used  and 
labeled  It  is  Dick,  It  is  Father,  etc.  By  substitution  change  the 
labels  to  This  is  Dick  and  This  is  Father,  and  have  them  read. 
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Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Correlated 

Classifying 

objects 

T elling 
stories 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  forms  in  isolation  and 
in  context,  place  the  sentence  This  is  not  fun  for  Father  on 
the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read.  Place 
duplicates  of  the  words  in  this  sentence  on  the  chalk  ledge. 
Have  a pupil  find  This  in  the  sentence,  find  the  word  on  the 
chalk  ledge,  and  place  it  under  the  word  in  the  sentence.  Con- 
tinue until  the  entire  sentence  is  rebuilt. 

Note:  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  give  the  children 
practice  in  the  accurate  perception  of  word  wholes,  after  they 
have  been  encountered  in  meaningful  contextual  settings.  This 
includes:  (a)  scrutinizing  the  general  form  of  the  word;  (b) 
holding  the  form  in  memory;  (c)  identifying  the  word  among 
a list  of  other  words  in  isolation;  and  later,  (d)  identifying  the 
word  form  in  new  context. 

If  further  practice  in  holding  a word  form  in  memory  is 
needed,  use  the  following  exercise: 

Clear  the  .blackboard  or  pocket  chart  and  present  the  word 
Sally.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  word  carefully  as  you  say 
it.  Then  remove  it  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the  word 
among  the  cards  on  the  chalk  tray  or  in  the  list  written  on  the 
blackboard.  (Words  which  may  be  used  in  this  way  are: 
Father,  Dick,  fun.  This,  is,  family,  for,  and  Jane.) 

The  teacher  should  note  individual  difficulties  as  they  appear 
and  differentiate  the  amount  of  practice  needed  in  recogniz- 
ing word  forms. 

If  some  pupils  need  practice  in  making  judgments,  sentences 
such  as  those  listed  below  may  be  hectographed  or  otherwise 
reproduced.  The  children  may  make  suitable  illustrations  for 
each  sentence. 

This  is  fun  for  Dick. 

This  is  not  fun  for  Dick. 

This  is  fun  for  Sally. 

This  is  not  fun  for  Sally. 

Use  pages  1 and  2. 


Activities 

During  the  conversation  period  have  the  children  name  other 
things  that  go  up,  such  as  kites,  balloons,  and  gliders. 

Have  stories  told  about  toy  airplanes  with  which  the  pupils 
have  played. 
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with  text 


Making 
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Have  a toy  airplane  mounted  on  one  side  of  the  bulletin- 
board  under  the  caption  This  Can  Go  Up.  Use  the  other  half 
of  the  bulletin-board  to  mount  cut-out  pictures  of  children 
facing  the  toy  airplane.  On  this  side  use  the  caption  See  It 
Go  Up. 

Have  the  children  make  an  illustration  showing  something 
else  that  could  have  happened  to  the  toy  airplane. 


Guess 

(Pages  10-13) 

new  words:  guess  yes  who  no 

developmental  units:  See  italicized  sentences,  phrases,  and  words  below. 
word  cards:  23,  41,  58,  70,  73,  74,  92,  119,  133,  152,  157,  158 
phrase  cards:  11,  19a,  30,  46,  48,  98 

Development 

“You  remember  that  the  stories  we  are  reading  now  are  about 
family  fun.  We  are  going  to  play  a game  today  that  Dick  and 
Jane’s  family  liked  to  play.”  Present  the  word  family  as  it  is 
spoken.  “This  is  a guessing  game.  Billy,  you  may  sit  on  this 
chair  with  your  back  to  the  class.  Then  someone  will  tiptoe 
up  and  put  his  hands  over  your  eyes.  When  that  person  speaks 
to  you,  try  to  guess  who  it  is. 

“Before  we  begin  to  play  the  game,  we  will  have  to  decide 
what  to  say.  What  should  the  one  who  stands  behind  Billy 
say?”  Elicit  and  present  such  phrases  as  Guess,  guess ; Who  is 
this?  and  Can  you  guess  who  it  is?  Have  each  phrase  read 
silently  and  orally  as  it  is  presented.  “If  Billy  can  guess,  this  is 
what  he  should  say.”  Present  the  sentences  I can  guess,  It  is 

and  have  them  read  independently  by  the  pupils. 

“The  one  who  is  standing  behind  Billy  may  then  say  if  Billy 

guesses  right.  Present  the  two  lines.  Yes,  yes,  It  is , 

reading  the  first  one  to  the  pupils  and  having  them  read  and 
orally  complete  the  second  line.  Similarly,  present  No,  no  and 
It  is  not 

After  the  game  has  been  played,  direct  the  reading  of  the 
new  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart  by 
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means  of  thought  questions.  Have  the  children  frame*  a line 
and  read  it  silently  before  reading  it  orally. 

Note:  The  chief  concern  at  this  point  should  be  to  promote 
individual  mastery  of  the  new  word  forms  and  to  associate 
meaning  with  them.  It  is  inadvisable  to  allow  the  class  as  a 
whole  to  chorus  these  words.  Such  parrot-like  response  on  the 
part  of  slow  readers  does  not  promote  thoughtful  reading  habits. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Let’s  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  see  if  we  can  find  the 

ireadmg  title  Qf  a story  that  may  be  about  a guessing  game.”  After  the 

children  have  found  the  title  “Guess”  in  the  table  of  contents, 
have  them  find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  10:  “Show  me  where  the  title  of  our  story  is  on  this  page. 
Read  it.  The  children  have  just  come  in  from  their  chase  of 
the  airplane  and  their  meeting  with  Father.  What  was  Mother 
doing  before  they  came  in?  What  is  Dick  doing?  Who  do  you 
think  talked  first  on  this  page?  (From  previous  experience 
with  the  game  the  children  will  know  that  Dick  was  the  first 
speaker.)  Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Dick  said. 
Read  what  Mother  said.  Sally  said  something,  too.  Read 
what  she  said.”  Have  the  page  read  as  a whole.  Then  comment 
that  Mother  guessed  because  she  recognized  Dick’s  voice. 

Page  11:  “Who  is  playing  the  game  now?”  Guide  the  reading 
of  this  page  as  suggested  for  the  previous  page. 

Page  12:  “This  page  will  be  fun,  for  they  play  a joke  on  Mother. 
Who  has  her  hands  over  Mother’s  eyes?  What  is  Jane  doing? 
Who  do  you  think  will  talk?  We  will  find  out  when  we 
read.”  Guide  the  reading  so  that  the  pupils  will  appreciate  the 
joke.  “Mother  will  have  to  guess  again,  won’t  she?  I wonder  if 
she  can  guess  now?  The  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Note:  The  first  six  lines  of  verbal  text  on  page  13  conclude 
the  episode  of  Mother’s  guessing.  This  is  the  first  time  in  this 
series  that  the  verbal  text  has  continued  from  one  page  to  the 
next  in  this  manner  without  a picture  to  supplement  it.  Guide 
the  reading  of  these  lines  so  that  the  children  interpet  the  epi- 
sode as  a whole. 


* The  term  “frame”  denotes  the  act  of  enclosing  a word,  phrase,  or  sentence 
with  both  hands  rather  than  pointing.  The  latter  practice  should  be 
avoided.  It  tends  to  limit  the  eye  span  to  the  part  of  the  word  indicated 
by  the  finger  and  thus  prevents  the  perception  of  the  total  word  form. 
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Page  13:  “Read  the  first  three  lines  on  this  page.  Did  Mother 
guess  right  this  time?  Dick  talks  next.  What  did  he  say?” 
Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
“Did  Sally  enjoy  the  joke  she  played  on  Mother?  Do  you  think 
Mother  had  a good  time  playing  this  game  with  her  family? 
The  last  three  lines  tell  you  what  she  said.  Look  at  the  picture 
again.  This  family  has  a good  time  together.  There  are  other 
stories  in  this  book  that  will  tell  about  things  the  family  does.” 

Rereading  To  verify  plot  retention  select  children  to  be  the  characters 

and  act  out  the  story.  Have  the  verbal  text  reread  to  check 
accuracy  of  plot  retention.  Direct  the  oral  reading  with  such 
suggestions  as  “Read  the  way  Sally  would  talk”  or  “Read  the 
way  you  think  Mother  would  say  it.”  Such  directions  are  more 
meaningful  than  the  adult  phrase  “Read  with  expression.” 
To  give  practice  in  silent  reading  for  a specific  purpose  have 
the  children  find  and  read  the  part  that  tells  what  Mother  said 
when  Dick  put  his  hands  over  her  eyes.  Continue  finding  what 
Mother  said  when  Father  and  Sally  placed  their  hands  over 
her  eyes. 


Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Recognition 
of  Yes 
and  No 


To  develop  ability  to  recognize  sight  words  in  capitalized  or 
uncapitalized  initial-letter  form,  place  the  following  couplets 
in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  read 
silently. 

“Guess,”  said  Father. 

“Can  you  guess?” 

Who  is  this? 

Can  you  see  who  it  is? 

Yes,  I can  see. 

No,  I can  not  see. 

Distribute  among  the  pupils  the  word  cards  No,  Yes,  Guess, 
and  Who.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  both  sides  of  the  word 
cards.  Ask  the  child  holding  Guess  to  locate  a sentence  con- 
taining it,  frame  the  word,  pronounce  it,  and  then  read  the 
sentence  orally.  Repeat  for  each  of  the  word  cards. 

To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  words  Yes  and  No,  place 
the  words  Yes  and  No  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  questions  such  as  these:  Is  John’s  tie  blue f Is  this 
a rainy  day ? As  a pupil  answers  the  question  in  a complete 
sentence,  have  him  frame  the  word  Yes  or  No  as  he  says  it. 
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Write  the  following  questions  and  answers  on  the  black- 
board. Then  have  pupils  put  a line  under  the  correct  answer 
to  each  question. 


Can  Spot  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a ball  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Puff  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a car  see? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a boat  jump? 

Yes 

No 

Work-Book  Use  pages  3 and  4. 

Correlated  Activities 

Playing  Have  the  children  form  a circle  with  one  child  in  the  center. 

guessing  The  jn  the  center  closes  his  eyes  and  touches  some  child 

games  . . ; 

in  the  circle.  If  he  identifies  this  pupil  correctly,  he  is  given 
another  turn.  If  he  fails  to  identify  the  pupil,  someone  else 
takes  a turn  in  the  center.  This  game  can  be  played  in  various 
ways;  for  example,  the  child  who  is  touched  may  say,  “Guess.” 
Identification  is  then  made  by  hearing  a voice. 

Place  several  articles  on  the  library  table.  Have  a child  close 
his  eyes  while  one  of  the  articles  is  removed.  Then  have  him 
guess  what  has  been  taken.  This  game  can  be  continued  by 
removing  two  or  three  articles  and  having  a child  “guess.” 

Something  for  Sally 

(Pages  14-17) 

new  words:  what  are 

DEVELOPMENTAL  UNITS’.  * 

WORD  cards:  1,  4,  6,  11,  11a,  16,  17a,  65,  73,  97,  110,  119,  133,  134,  149,  156 
phrase  cards:  4,  34,  35,  48,  94 

Preliminary  Development 

The  preliminary  story  presented  below  is  to  be  told  by  the 
teacher  for  its  interest  value.  The  vocabulary  development  is 
woven  into  the  content  of  the  story.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  a variation  of  the  type  of  procedure  used  in  preliminary 
developments. 

* The  term  “Developmental  Units”  is  discontinued  at  this  time.  The 
developmental  units  to  be  presented  are  italicized  in  the  Preliminary 
Development  section  of  each  lesson  plan. 
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“One  day  Sally’s  father  wanted  to  take  something  home  to 
surprise  her.  He  wanted  to  find  a very  good  surprise.  So  he 
went  to  the  toy  store.  He  saw  all  kinds  of  toys.  The  clerk  who 
was  helping  Father  said  this.”  Present  the  two  lines  Here  is  a 
ball  and  See  this  yellow  ball.  Have  the  children  read  each  line 
as  it  is  presented. 

“Father  found  some  other  balls.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Pre- 
sent the  line  Here  are  three  balls  and  read  it  to  the  pupils. 
Then  have  them  read  it.  Present  the  line  Yellow,  red,  and  blue 
and  have  it  read. 

“When  Father  saw  the  balls,  he  said,  ‘I  wonder  if  Sally  would 
like  a ball.’  Just  then  Father  saw  a little  box.  He  said  this.” 
Present  and  read  aloud  to  the  children  the  sentence  What  is 
this?  “The  clerk  said,  ‘Open  the  box.’  Then  he  said  this.” 
Present  the  line  See  what  it  is  and  have  it  read.  “As  soon  as 
Father  saw  what  was  in  the  box,  he  said,  ‘Sally  will  like  this. 
I will  buy  it  for  her.’  So  Father  took  the  box  home  to  Sally.” 

Direct  the  rereading  of  the  lines  in  the  pocket  chart  as  fol- 
lows: “Find  and  read  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  one  ball. 
Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  three  balls.  Read  the  ques- 
tion that  Father  asked  about  the  box.  How  did  the  clerk 
answer  Father?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “The  name  of  the  story  we  will  read  today  is  ‘Something  for 

reading  Sally.’  When  we  read  it,  we  will  find  out  what  was  in  the  box 

that  Father  bought  for  Sally.”  Have  the  children  find  the 
story  in  the  book  and  read  the  title. 

Page  14:  “When  Father  came  home,  he  told  Sally  to  do  some- 
thing. Read  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  where 
Sally  looked.  I wonder  if  she  can  find  the  box.  Read  what  she 
said.”  Have  the  entire  page  reread. 

Page  15:  “What  is  in  the  box?  What  color  is  the  ball?  Read 
to  yourself  what  Sally  said  about  the  ball.  Father  told  Sally 
that  she  would  find  something  else.  How  did  he  say  it?”  Have 
the  last  four  lines  read  silently  and  the  entire  page  unit  reread 
orally.  Before  the  children  turn  the  page,  comment,  “I  wonder 
what  is  in  the  red  ball.” 

Page  16:  “What  a surprise  for  Sally!  Where  did  this  blue  ball 
come  from?  Did  you  ever  see  balls  like  this?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Sally  will  ask  Father  about  this  ball?”  Guide  the  conver- 
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Rereading 


Related 
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usage 


sation  so  that  the  question  “Is  something  in  it?"  will  be  sug- 
gested. “Let’s  read  to  see  if  this  is  what  Sally  asked.  Read  the 
last  four  lines  to  see  how  Father  answered  Sally’s  question.” 
Page  17:  “What  did  Sally  find  in  the  blue  ball?  Does  she  look 
surprised?  Read  what  Sally  said.  To  whom  was  she  talking? 
Yes,  she  was  still  talking  to  Father.  He  counted  the  balls  for 
Sally.  Read  what  he  said.  I think  you  would  like  to  have  Sally 
for  a sister.  Read  the  last  four  lines  to  find  out  why.”  After 
the  lines  are  read,  discuss  Sally’s  unselfishness. 

“Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Which  ball 
do  you  think  Sally  will  want  to  keep  for  her  own?” 

To  have  the  story  reread,  have  the  pupils  take  the  parts  of 
the  characters  and  read  what  each  said.  As  an  alternative,  the 
children  may  choose  the  picture  they  like  best  and  describe 
what  is  happening  in  it.  Each  pupil  may  call  on  someone  else 
to  read  what  is  written  under  his  favorite  picture.  In  this  man- 
ner all  the  pictures  in  the  story  may  be  described  and  the  verbal 
text  reread. 

Practice 

To  give  practice  on  the  usage  of  is  and  are,  draw  a ball  on 
the  blackboard,  write  under  it  the  sentence  Here  is  a ball  and 
have  it  read.  Then  write  the  following  sentence  and  words: 

One  ball  here. 

is  are 

Have  pupils  draw  a line  under  the  correct  word  and  read 
the  sentence  using  the  word  is.  Continue  with  the  other 
sentences. 


Here  are  two  boats. 

Two  boats  here. 

is  are 


Here  are  a boat  and  a ball. 

A boat  and  a ball  here. 

is  are 
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To  give  practice  in  perception  of  phrase  units  in  context, 
place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  sentence  Here  is  one  ball. 

Place  the  phrases  Here  is,  is  here,  Here  are,  and  are  here  on 
the  chalk  ledge.  Have  the  children  find  the  phrase  Here  is 
and  place  it  in  the  pocket  chart  directly  below  the  phrase  in 
the  sentence.  Continue  with  the  following  sentences,  having 
the  children  find  and  match  the  italicized  phrases. 

Here  are  three  balls. 

A boat  and  a ball  are  here. 

A boat  is  here. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences  from  clues  in  the 
text,  the  teacher  may  write  the  following  riddle  on  the  black- 
board. Write  the  words  boat  and  car  below  the  riddle.  Ask 
the  children  to  read  the  entire  riddle  silently.  Then  have  the 
first  line  read  aloud.  Ask  if  this  is  true  about  both  the  boat 
and  the  car.  Continue  reading  each  line  and  have  the  children 
decide  which  line  really  tells  whether  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
is  boat  or  car.  Have  the  children  draw  a line  under  the  word 
that  is  the  correct  answer  to  the  riddle. 

It  can  go. 

The  family  can  go  in  it. 

It  is  not  a car. 

What  is  it? 

boat  car 

If  page  5 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  not  available  for  use, 
riddles  such  as  the  following  may  be  reproduced  for  children 
to  solve  independently,  using  the  same  techniques  as  above. 

It  can  run. 

It  can  jump. 

It  is  not  Dick. 

What  is  it? 

Dick  Puff 

Use  pages  5,  6,  and  7. 

Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  illustrations  of  other  things 
Father  might  have  bought  for  Sally. 

Have  the  children  make  a concluding  picture  for  the  story. 
Ask  them  to  reread  the  last  four  lines  on  page  17  in  order  to 
decide  what  kind  of  picture  to  make. 
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Telling  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  surprises  their  fathers 

experiences  have  brought  home  for  them. 


Composing  During  the  language  or  story  period  the  pupils  may  make  up 
stories^  another  story  about  “Something  for  Sally.”  The  children  may 

compose  stories  in  which  Father  hides  the  box  in  a different 
place,  or  in  which  he  brings  an  entirely  different  surprise 
for  Sally. 

Have  a child  make  up  a conversation  story  in  which  he  is 
Father  and  tells  the  family  about  the  fun  he  had  surprising 
Sally  with  the  three  balls. 

Making  The  best  stories  told  during  the  above  activity  period  may  be 

charts  recorded  on  charts. 


Do  What  I Do 

(Pages  18-21) 
new  words:  do  too 

word  cards:  4,  13,  29,  34,  70,  74,  122,  133,  138,  146,  149,  158 
phrase  cards:  1 1,  88,  97,  102 

Development 

Ask  the  children  how  they  play  the  game  called  “Follow-the- 
Leader.”  Then  say,  “I  know  another  name  for  this  game. 
Here  it  is.”  Present  and  read  Do  What  I Do.  “One  day  when 
Dick’s  family  was  playing  this  game,  Dick  was  the  leader.  This 
is  what  he  said.”  Present  Come  and  do  what  / do  and  have  the 
line  read.  “Someone  in  the  family  couldn’t  do  what  the  leader 
did  because  she  was  too  little.”  Present  the  italicized  phrase  as 
it  is  spoken  and  have  the  children  read  it  silently  and  orally. 
“So  Dick  said,  ‘You  are  too  little.’  ” Insert  the  phrase  You  are 
before  the  phrase  too  little  and  have  the  sentence  You  are  too 
little  read.  “Guess  who  was  too  little.” 

Checking  the  Direct  the  rereading  of  the  above  sentences  as  follows:  “Find 
presentation  another  name  for  the  game  “Follow-the-Leader.”  Read  the 
line  that  tells  someone  to  do  something.  What  did  the  leader 
say  when  someone  could  not  do  what  he  did?” 

If  the  words  do  and  too  seem  to  be  confusing  because  of 
sound  or  form,  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  phrases  to 
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be  read  quickly.  Some  examples  of  phrases  are:  too  big,  too 
little,  do  something. 

Note:  In  this  story,  too  is  used  only  as  as  an  adverb  qualify- 
ing an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  degree,  as  for  example,  too  big. 
In  the  next  story  it  will  be  used  in  the  sense  of  addition,  as  in 
Can  you  work  for  me,  too?  The  checking  of  the  preliminary 
development  should  be  limited  to  the  first  sense,  since  the  aim 
of  the  preliminary  development  is  not  drill  but  quick  develop- 
ment of  readiness  to  enjoy  a story. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “In  the  next  story  the  family  played  the  game  ‘Do  What  I Do.’ 

reading  When  Sally  was  the  leader,  she  played  a joke  on  the  family.  I 

wonder  what  it  was.”  Have  the  children  find  the  story  in  their 
books. 

Page  18:  “Who  is  the  first  leader  in  the  game  ‘Do  What  I Do’? 
Read  what  Dick  said.  Read  the  last  two  lines  again.”  After 
the  children  have  found  and  read  the  two  questions,  say,  “The 
first  lines  on  the  next  page  will  tell  us  who  answered  Dick’s 
questions.” 

Note:  This  last  comment  motivates  the  reading  of  the  first 
five  lines  of  page  19,  which  carry  on  the  plot  without  the  aid  of 
a picture.  See  the  second  note  on  page  29  of  this  Guidebook 
for  the  first  reference  to  this  type  of  procedure. 

Page  19:  “Read  the  first  line  to  find  out  who  answered  first. 
Read  the  next  two  lines.  Jane  and  Mother  and  Father  are 
answering  Dick’s  questions.  They  are  telling  him  that  they  can 
play  the  game.  Who  is  left  in  the  family  to  answer  Dick’s  ques- 
tions? Read  what  Sally  said.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page.  Tell  what  happened  when  Sally  tried  to  jump. 
What  else  does  this  picture  tell  us?”  After  the  children  observe 
that  Dick  is  pointing  and  talking  to  Sally,  have  the  four  lines 
above  the  picture  read  to  find  out  what  he  said. 

Page  20:  “Now  who  is  the  leader?  What  stunt  is  Father  doing? 
Who  can  do  what  he  is  doing?  What  has  happened  to  Sally? 
Why  did  she  fall?”  Read  the  first  two  lines.  Then  ask,  “Who 
do  you  suppose  answered  Father  when  he  asked,  ‘Who  can  do 
what  I do?’  ” Have  the  pupils  read  silently  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question. 

“Who  could  not  do  it?  Read  the  last  three  lines  to  find  out 
what  Father  said  to  Sally.” 
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Page  21:  “Who  is  the  leader  in  this  picture?  What  did  Sally 
do?  Read  what  she  said  to  the  others.  Do  you  think  the  others 
can  do  it?  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out.  Read  what  Sally 
said  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  last  lines  show  that  Sally 
knows  she  has  played  a good  joke  on  the  family.  I think  this  is 
the  way  she  talked.”  The  teacher  should  read  these  lines  aloud. 
This  reading  should  be  done  in  such  a manner  that  it  reflects 
Sally’s  feeling  of  triumph.  “Can  you  read  these  lines  the  way 
you  think  Sally  talked?”  Have  the  children  reread  these  lines 
to  show  how  Sally  felt. 

Rereading  Have  the  children  read  the  two  pages  that  tell  what  hap- 

pened when  Dick  was  leader;  the  page  that  tells  what  happened 
when  Father  was  the  leader;  the  page  that  tells  about  Sally’s 
joke. 

This  story  has  a distinctive  and  effective  cadence  which 
children  will  appreciate  as  they  read  it  aloud. 

Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Auditory 

perception 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  words  in  either  capitalized 
or  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms,  write  the  word  do  on  the 
blackboard  and  ask,  “What  is  this  word?”  After  it  is  pro- 
nounced, say,  “I  am  going  to  change  the  word.”  Erase  the 
small  initial  letter  and  substitute  a capital  letter.  Then  have 
the  children  pronounce  the  word  Do  again.  Continue  in  the 
same  way  with  the  words  family,  too,  fun,  who,  and  are. 
When  all  the  words  have  been  presented,  write  Family,  fun, 
Too,  do,  Who,  and  Are  on  the  blackboard  in  a column.  Have 
a child  frame  each  word  as  it  is  pronounced. 

To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  read 
the  following  jingle  to  the  pupils: 

Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

My  dame  has  lost  her  shoe; 

My  master’s  lost  his  fiddling  stick 

And  doesn’t  know  what  to  do. 

Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

What  is  my  dame  to  do? 

Till  master  finds  his  fiddling  stick, 

She’ll  dance  without  her  shoe. 

Before  rereading  the  jingle,  ask  the  pupils  to  see  if  they  can 
hear  words  that  rhyme  with  the  word  too. 
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Individual 

practice 


Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  the  following  jingle,  ask- 
ing the  children  to  see  if  they  can  hear  words  that  rhyme  with 
the  word  do  and  with  the  word  red: 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a shoe; 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread; 

She  whipped  them  all  soundly  and  put  them  to  bed. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  do  and  too, 
reproduce  the  following  sentences  and  phrases: 


Sally  can  not  do  it. 
Sally  is  too  little. 
Father  is  not  too  little. 
He  can  do  it. 


do  it 
too  little 
not  too  little 
do  it 


Work-Book 


Have  the  children  find  each  phrase  in  the  sentence  and  un- 
derline it. 

Use  page  8. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

stories 

Playing 

games 


Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Too  Little  and  Too  Big,” 
from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

Play  the  game  “Do  What  I Do.”  It  can  be  varied  by  the 
children  imitating  a leader  who  runs,  skips,  makes  certain 
motions,  etc.  By  way  of  variation,  the  leader  may  begin  the 
game  by  singing: 

Here  is  a game 
For  us  to  play; 

So  do  what  I do 
And  do  as  I say. 

All  the  children  may  sing  this  answer  to  the  leader: 

We  will  have  fun 
With  you  today; 

We’ll  do  what  you  do 
And  say  what  you  say. 

The  following  simple  tune  may  be  used,  or  the  words  may 
be  matched  with  one  that  the  children  already  know. 
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Making  Reproduce  the  words  of  this  song  on  a large  chart.  Have 

charts  the  pupils  make  illustrations  of  what  they  do  in  the  game  and 

mount  them  on  the  chart. 

Collecting  Have  the  children  bring  magazine  pictures  representing 

pictures  “family  fun.”  Mount  these  on  a bulletin-board  under  the 

caption  “Family  Fun.” 


Father  Helps  the  Family 

(Pages  22-25) 

new  words:  will  please 

word  cards:  4,  11,  23,  29,  34,  41,  44,  58,  63,  63a,  69,  70,  86,  92,  103,  122,  130, 
133,  138,  143a,  149,  153,  156,  157,  158 
phrase  cards:  23,  40,  100 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  you  want  someone  to  do  something  for  you,  what 

vocabulary  Jq  yOU  say?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  Please.  Add  the 
words  do  something  for  me  and  have  the  sentence  Please  do 
something  for  me  read. 

“One  day  Mother  wanted  Father  to  help  her.  This  is  what 
she  said.”  Present  the  line  Will  you  please  help  me?  Read  it 
to  the  children  and  have  them  read  it  silently  and  orally. 

“This  is  the  way  Father  answered  Mother  when  she  asked 
for  help:  I will  see.”  Present  the  sentence  and  have  it  read. 
“When  Dick  asked  for  help.  Father  said  this:  I can  help  you.” 
Present  this  line  and  have  it  read. 

“Jane  also  asked  for  help.  Father  answered  her  this  way: 
I can  help  you , too.”  Place  this  sentence,  which  contains  the 
“additional”  use  of  the  adverb  too , in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  the  children  read  it. 


Checking  the  Direct  the  rereading  of  the  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  by 
presentation  thought  questions,  such  as:  “What  is  a polite  way  to  ask 

someone  to  do  something  for  you?  Read  the  line  that  tells 
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how  Mother  asked  Father  to  help  her.”  Have  the  two  words 
will  and  please  located  in  the  sentences. 

Note:  The  above  preliminary  development  utilizes  sentences 
for  presenting  the  new  words.  A check  is  then  made  of  sentence 
comprehension.  Finally  a check  is  made  of  the  children's  ability 
to  locate  or  isolate  the  new  words  of  this  story. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Here  is  the  title  of  our  next  story.”  Place  Father  Helps  the 

reading  Family  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  find  the 

story  in  their  books. 

Page  22:  Have  the  title  read.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  the  chair?  What  do  you  think  Mother  is  asking  Father 
to  do?  Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Mother  said 
to  Father.  Let’s  read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Father 
said.  What  did  Father  mean  when  he  said,  */  will  see’?  Do 
you  suppose  he  can  fix  the  chair?” 

Page  23:  “What  has  Father  done  to  the  chair?  Where  did  he 
go  to  fix  it?”  If  necessary,  explain  what  a work-bench  is.  “Look 
at  Father’s  clothes.  Why  do  you  think  he  changed?  What  has 
Jane  in  her  hand?  I wonder  what  Jane  wants  Father  to  do. 
Let  us  read  to  find  out.”  After  the  page  is  read,  ask,  “What 
did  Jane  want  Father  to  do?  What  did  he  say?” 

Page  24:  “What  is  Father  doing?  What  do  you  think  Dick 
wants  Father  to  do?  Let  us  read  the  page  to  find  out  who  talked 
and  what  they  said.”  Guide  the  reading.  After  the  page  is 
read,  ask,  “In  what  three  ways  has  Father  helped  his  family?” 

Page  25:  “Oh,  my,  here  is  Baby  Sally  wanting  Father  to  help 
her,  too.  What  does  Sally  want  Father  to  do?  Read  what 
she  said.  Do  you  think  Father  can  do  this?  Let  us  read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  find  out. 

“Who  can  help  Sally?”  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Children  should  be  led  to  observe 
that  Mother  is  mending  Sally’s  dress. 

Rereading  To  develop  the  ability  to  scan  a page  for  a specified  line 

given  orally  by  the  teacher,  have  the  children  find  and  read 
the  page  on  which  Mother  said.  Will  you  do  something  for  me? 
On  which  Jane  said,  Will  you  please  help  me?  On  which  Dick 
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said,  Will  you  please  help  me?  On  which  Sally  said,  Who  will 
help  me?  On  which  Father  said,  I cannot  help  you. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  plan  to  dramatize  the 
story.  In  preparation  for  dramatization,  stress  the  use  of  a 
pleasing  conversational  tone  in  the  oral  reading  of  stories  with 
dialogue. 

The  teacher  may  read  passages  to  the  pupils  occasionally 
in  order  to  stress  meaning  and  cadence.  The  dramatization 
itself  should  be  done  in  a later  period. 

Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Auditory 

perception 


To  direct  attention  to  specific  characteristics  of  sight  words, 
present  the  line  Will  you  help  me,  please?  and  have  the  pupils 
read  it  silently. 

Place  the  words  yellow  and  please  on  the  chalk  ledge  and 
have  the  children  choose  the  one  that  is  found  in  the  sentence, 
place  it  over  the  one  in  the  pocket  chart,  and  read  the  sen- 
tence orally. 

Continue  by  placing  the  following  lines  in  the  pocket  chart, 
one  at  a time.  The  two  words  to  be  placed  on  the  chalk  ledge 
are  given  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 

Will  you  help  me?  Will  Ball 

Yes,  I will  see.  will  want 

Please  come  and  help.  House  Please 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  words  in  both  cap- 
italized and  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Place  the  following  word  cards  in  a column  at  the  left  of 
the  pocket  chart:  Guess,  No,  Please,  This,  What,  Yes.  Place 
the  uncapitalized  form  of  each  word  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Have 
the  children  find  the  word  and  place  it  opposite  the  capitalized 
form  on  the  pocket  chart. 

To  promote  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  first  unfinished  rhyme.  Ask  children  to  read 
the  lines  silently  and  think  of  some  word  that  will  finish  the 
rhyme.  When  the  word  too  is  suggested,  read  the  two  lines 
orally  using  that  word  and  ask  the  children  to  decide  whether 
do  and  too  rhyme  or  not.  Continue  with  the  second  couplet. 

See  what  I can  do!  Oh,  what  fun! 

Can  you  do  it  ? See  Dick  1 
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Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Correlated 

Making 

illustrations 


Classifying 

pictures 


Dramatizing 
the  story 

Making 

charts 


Hearing 

stories 


For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice,  reproduce  the  col- 
umns of  words  shown  in  the  boxes.  Tell  the  pupils  to  read 
each  word  on  the  left  side  of  each  box  and  draw  a line  from  it 
to  the  word  on  the  right  side  of  each  box  that  says  the  same 
thing. 


is 

Is 

too 

yellow 

who 

Too 

will 

Will 

Yellow 

Who 

are 

fun 

Can 

do 

Do 

can 

family 

Are 

Fun 

Family 

Use  page  9. 

Activities 

Have  the  children  make  illustrations  of  the  work  they 
do  at  home. 

Have  the  children  select  from  magazine  pictures  the  ones 
that  show  what  various  members  of  families  do  to  help  one 
another.  Mount  these  on  the  bulletin-board  under  the  cap- 
tions: “Father  Helps,”  “Mother  Helps,”  “We  Help.” 

Pictures  of  some  of  the  activities,  such  as  getting  ready  for 
a picnic,  going  to  the  picnic,  setting  the  places  for  it,  and 
cleaning  up  after  it,  may  be  arranged  in  sequence. 

Note:  To  aid  in  developing  the  concept  of  how  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  help  each  other,  the  teacher  may  have  the 
children  discuss  the  pictures  on  pages  34,  35,  and  46  of  Peter’s 
Family,  the  Social-Studies  Primer  of  the  Curriculum  Founda- 
tion Series. 

Dramatize  the  story,  using  the  school  work-bench,  a chair, 
a doll  carriage,  and  a roller  skate  for  properties. 

The  children  may  compose  an  original  story  about  “Father 
Helps.”  The  story  may  be  recorded  on  a cooperative  chart 
and  illustrated. 

Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Daddy  Can  Fix  It,”  from 
Sally  Does  It,*  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery,  and  the  book 
The  Little  Family,  by  Lois  Lenski. 


* Books  cited  as  references  in  the  Lesson  Plans  are  included  in  the  detailed 
bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Sally  Makes  Something 

(Pages  26-29) 

new  words:  she  laughed 

word  cards:  10,  23,  32,  44,  50,  73,  76,  79,  88,  113,  114,  119,  120,  155 
phrase  cards:  2,  10,  50,  56,  74 


Preliminary  Development 

“In  our  story  today  Dick  and  Jane  are  painting  pictures. 
Sally  painted  something,  too.  Sally  could  not  paint  very  well, 
of  course.  When  Dick  and  Jane  couldn’t  guess  what  she  had 
painted,  Sally  laughed”  Present  the  line  and  read  it  aloud. 
Then  say,  “This  is  another  way  to  say  it.”  Present  by  substitu- 
tion She  laughed.  Read  this  line  aloud.  Then  call  on  several 
children  to  read  it. 

Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  say,  “When  Sally  told 
Dick  and  Jane  what  it  was  that  she  had  made,  this  is  what 
they  did.”  Present  the  lines  Dick  laughed  and  Jane  laughed. 
Display  the  word  She.  Ask  the  children  which  word  in  the 
above  lines  could  be  changed  to  She.  Place  the  word  She  over 
the  word  Jane  and  have  line  She  laughed  read. 

Similarly  present  the  phrase  Sally  said,  Jane  said,  or  Sally 
laughed. 

Substitute  the  word  She  for  the  proper  noun  and  have  the 
phrase  read.  Then  say,  “When  we  read  our  story  today,  we 
will  find  out  what  the  children  painted.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Let’s  find  the  story  ‘Sally  Makes  Something’  in  our  books.” 

reading 

Pages  26  and  27:  “Look  at  the  picture  which  goes  across  these 
two  pages.  Look  at  this  part.”  Indicate  the  left-hand  side. 
“What  is  Dick  doing  in  the  picture?  Who  are  watching  Dick? 
What  is  Puff  doing?” 

Page  26:  “Dick  wants  Jane  and  Sally  to  see  what  he  is  doing, 
too.  Read  the  first  line.  Read  the  next  three  lines  and  tell 
in  your  own  words  what  Dick  has  made.”  After  the  rest  of  the 
page  is  read,  ask,  “What  did  Dick  say  that  makes  you  know  he 
enjoyed  his  work?  What  did  Sally  say  about  Jane’s  work?” 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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Page  27:  “Is  Jane  making  a boat?  Read  the  first  three  lines  to 
find  out  what  she  is  making.  What  does  Sally  ask  Jane?  Read 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  who  are  in  the  house.” 

Page  28:  “Look  at  the  picture  Jane  made.  Which  one  in 
Jane’s  picture  is  supposed  to  be  Sally?  Sally  is  painting  some- 
thing in  Jane’s  picture.  What  will  Sally  make?  Read  what 
Sally  said  to  Jane.  Now  we  will  look  at  the  next  page  to  find 
out  what  Sally  made.” 

Page  29:  “Look  at  the  picture.  I wonder  what  the  yellow 
thing  is  that  Sally  has  painted  on  Jane’s  picture.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Jane  will  guess  what  it  is?  The  first  four  lines  tell  us 
what  Jane  guessed.  Read  them.  Read  the  line  that  tells  us 
what  Sally  did  when  Jane  guessed  wrong.  In  the  next  four  lines 
we  will  find  out  what  Sally  made.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  us. 
Sally  thought  it  was  a good  joke  that  Dick  and  Jane  guessed 
wrong.  Can  you  read  the  last  four  lines  to  show  that  Sally 
thought  this  was  a good  joke?” 

Rereading  Have  the  children  reread  the  story  aloud,  taking  the  parts 

of  the  various  characters  in  the  book.  The  phrases  said  Dick, 
Sally  laughed,  Jane  said,  etc.,  may  be  omitted  to  give  the  re- 
reading the  effect  of  a dramatization. 

Related  Practice 

Strengthening  To  establish  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  she  by  forcing 

o/^  she”g  association  with  specific  characters,  place  the  following  cou- 
plets, one  at  a time,  in  the  pocket  chart: 

Jane  laughed. 

She  said,  “Dick  is  funny.” 

Sally  can  make  something. 

She  can  make  a cookie. 

Mother  can  see  Baby. 

She  can  see  Baby  work. 

Put  the  word  cards  Dick,  Mother,  Sally,  Jane,  and  Father 
on  the  chalk  ledge.  Have  the  children  find  a word  that  can  be 
used  in  place  of  she  and  substitute  it  in  the  second  line. 

As  a check  on  the  pupils’  ability  to  associate  specific  char- 
acters with  the  pronoun  she  while  reading,  place  the  following 
lines  on  the  blackboard: 
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Correlated 

Discussing 

experiences 


Making 

illustrations 


She  said,  “This  is  not  a boat. 

This  is  a big  red  house.” 

Who  is  she? 

She  said,  “This  is  not  a ball. 

This  is  a big  cookie.” 

Who  is  she? 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  find  the  answer  to  each 
question.  Then  have  them  locate  the  answer  among  the  word 
cards  Jane,  Mother,  Sally,  Dick,  and  Father,  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Place  the  correct  name  card  after 
the  question. 

Note:  This  exercise  introduces  she  in  a new  sentence  pat- 
tern and  in  uncapitalized  initial-letter  form.  It  should  be 
used  before  page  10  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  introduced. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonant  l when 
heard  initially  in  words,  pronounce  laughed,  like,  and  look. 
State  that  these  words  all  have  the  same  beginning  sound. 
Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the  chil- 
dren identify  the  words  which  have  the  same  beginning  sound: 
lamp,  letter,  boat ; loaf,  fan,  lip.  Pronounce  a group  of  words, 
such  as  log,  leaf,  lost,  etc.,  and  have  the  pupils  contribute  other 
words  with  the  same  initial  sound. 

Note:  The  auditory  training  in  the  Pre-Primers  We  Work 
and  Play  and  We  Come  and  Go  consisted  of  developing  the 
ability  to  recognize  simple  rhyming  elements  in  words  and 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  s,  d,  j,  b,  p, 
t,  w,  c,  g,  m,  n,  and  h when  occurring  initially  in  words.  It  is 
advisable  that  all  children  be  introduced  to  this  auditory  aspect 
of  word  perception.  If  there  are  pupils  in  the  class  who  have 
not  had  this  previous  training  or  who  show  need  of  additional 
practice,  appropriate  training  should  be  given. 

Use  pages  10  and  11. 

Activities 

Encourage  individual  children  to  tell  about  young  members 
of  their  families  who  have  tried  to  “make  something”  by 
drawing  or  painting. 

Have  the  children  make  illustrations  for  the  last  four  lines 
of  page  27.  Ask  them  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  cars  or  boats  that 
they  would  have  painted  if  they  had  been  Dick. 
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Pretty,  Pretty  Puff 

(Pages  30-33) 

new  words:  pretty  white 

word  cards:  45,  63,  73,  82,  105,  106,  114,  119,  122,  149,  150,  151,  153,  158 
phrase  cards:  10,  48,  56,  96 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  Jane  could  not  find  Sally.  This  is  what  she  asked 

vocabulary  Dick.”  Present  Where  is  Sally?  Have  the  line  read.  “While 
Dick  and  Jane  were  trying  to  find  Sally,  she  was  playing  all 
by  herself.  She  was  trying  to  make  something  look  pretty .” 
Present  this  line,  which  uses  make  in  the  sense  of  “cause  to 
be,”  and  have  it  read.  “She  thought  it  would  look  pretty  if 
it  were  white.”  Present  the  word  white  as  it  is  spoken. 


Checking  the  “Read  what  Jane  said  when  she  could  not  find  Sally.” 

presentation  Have  the  children  find  and  frame  the  words  pretty  and  white. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  we  read  our  next  story,  we  will  find  out  what  Sally 

reading  did  one  jay  when  she  played  alone.  Let’s  find  the  story 

Pretty,  Pretty  Puff.”  Place  the  title  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on 
the  blackboard  and  help  the  children  find  the  story  in  the 
book.  Have  the  title  read. 

Page  30:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?”  Guide  the  pic- 
ture discussion  to  recall  that  Jane  is  looking  for  Sally.  Lead 
the  children  to  observe  that  Dick  seems  to  know  that  she  is 
in  the  house.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  31:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  Dick  and  Jane  find 
when  they  start  to  look  for  Sally?  What  do  you  suppose  is 
on  the  chair?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  Dick  and  Jane 
can  guess  what  it  is.”  Have  the  page  reread  orally. 

Page  32:  “Dick  followed  the  white  marks.  Where  is  he  now? 
How  did  Dick  call  to  Jane?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  part 
that  tells  that  Jane  can  guess  where  Sally  is.” 

Page  33:  “What  do  Dick  and  Jane  see?  Read  what  Dick  said 
when  he  and  Jane  found  Sally.  Read  what  Sally  said  about 
Puff.”  Then  discuss  whether  Puff  liked  to  be  powdered  and 
why  Sally  had  to  chase  her  under  the  bed.  Stress  the  fact  that 
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Sally  didn’t  want  to  tease  Puff.  She  just  thought  powder  made 
Puff  pretty. 

Rereading  Since  each  page  of  this  story  indicates  a different  and  distinct 

emotion,  the  oral  reading  should  be  fun.  Encourage  children 
to  read  to  express  the  emotion  of  the  characters.  For  example: 

Page  1.  Hurry  and  impatience. 

Page  2.  Bewilderment. 

Page  3.  Discovery  and  triumph. 


Related  Practice 


Phrase  To  give  practice  in  perception  of  phrases  in  context,  place 

recognition  the  following  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart:  will  find  Sally,  will 
help  you  find  Sally.  Have  the  children  turn  to  the  first  page 
of  the  story  “Pretty,  Pretty  Puff”  in  the  Primer,  find  the  sen- 
tence containing  each  phrase,  and  read  the  sentence  aloud. 

Continue,  using  the  following  phrases  from  successive  pages 
of  the  Primer. 


Auditory 

perception 


Page  31  is  something  white 
what  is  it 

Page  32  what  you  see 
where  Sally  is 

Page  33  can  make  Puff  look  pretty 
Pretty,  white  Puff 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  r, 
pronounce  the  sight  words  red  and  run.  Ask  the  children  to 
tell  how  these  two  words  are  alike.  Lead  pupils  to  think  of 
other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Such  words  as 
rabbit,  race,  rag,  rain,  rake,  rat,  robin,  roll,  rope,  rug,  and 
room  are  good  to  have  in  mind  before  beginning  this  exercise. 
The  teacher  may  furnish  context  clues  if  necessary. 

For  a review  of  the  initial  consonant  sounds  thus  far  pre- 
sented, write  the  word  make  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a 
child  to  pronounce  it.  Then  say,  “1  am  thinking  of  something 
good  to  drink  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  as  the  word 
make.  What  is  it?”  Lead  children  to  suggest  other  words 
beginning  with  the  initial  m sound.  If  pupils  experience 
difficulty  in  this,  context  clues  may  be  given  by  the  teacher. 
Continue,  using  the  same  procedure  with  the  words  will,  guess, 
no,  do,  too,  laughed,  boat,  jump,  see,  Puff,  cookie,  house. 
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Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  the  identification  of  phrases,  reproduce 
the  following  lists  of  phrases,  which  are  more  or  less  similar 
in  form  and  meaning,  and  have  the  children  underline  the 
phrase  in  each  column  that  is  like  the  one  at  the  top. 


What  I do 
What  I can 
What  I see 
What  I guess 
What  I do 


What  it  is 
Where  it  is 
What  it  is 
Who  it  is 
What  it  is 


What  is  pretty? 
What  is  funny? 
What  is  little? 
What  is  pretty? 
What  is  white? 


Use  pages  12  and  13. 


Correlated  Activities 


Discussing 

experiences 


Composing 

rhymes 


Discuss  with  the  children  funny  experiences  that  they  have 
had  with  little  brothers  and  sisters  who  get  into  mischief  when 
they  are  left  alone. 

Compose  rhymes  to  tell  parts  of  the  story.  For  example: 

Dick  and  Jane  looked  everywhere, 

Under  the  table  and  under  the  chair. 


They  found  some  powder 
On  Sally’s  chair, 

But  they  didn’t  find  Puff 
Or  Sally  there. 

Composing  The  children  may  compose  an  original  story  about  Puff 

stones  running  under  the  bed  to  hide  from  Sally. 


Jane  Helps 

(Pages  34-38) 

new  words:  eat  four  he  get 

word  cards:  23,  30,  32,  39,  44,  45,  47,  51,  61,  70,  76,  97,  113,  122,  134, 136,  140, 
143a,  153 

phrase  cards:  2,  16,  23,  26,  33,  74 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Jane  was  just  learning  to  count.  She  thought  counting 

vocabulary  was  fun  she  counted  her  fingers.  She  counted  her  dolls  and 
her  doll  dishes  and  everything  she  could. 
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“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing.”  Present  Jane  said,  I 
want  something  to  eat.  I will  get  a cookie.  Read  each  line  and 
have  the  children  read  it  silently  and  orally.  Then  say,  “Dick 
was  hungry,  too.”  Present  the  line  Dick  said,  Get  one  for  me 
and  have  it  read.  Then  place  the  phrase  card  He  said  over 
Dick  said,  read  it,  and  have  the  entire  sentence  read  by  the 
children. 

“Jane  came  back  with  four  cookies.  She  counted  them  this 
way.”  Present  One,  two,  three,  four.  Have  the  children  infer 
and  read  four  from  contextual  setting.  “This  is  what  Jane 
said  next.”  Present  the  lines  1 will  eat  two  and  Dick  will  eat 
two,  and  have  them  read. 

Checking  the  Remove  the  phrase  He  said.  Place  the  phrases  He  said  and 
presentation  5^ e sa[ d Qn  the  chalk  ledge  and  ask  the  pupils  to  select  the 
one  that  belongs  before  each  of  the  sentences  given  above. 
Have  the  sentences  containing  the  words  eat  and  get  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  story  “Jane  Helps”  located  in  the  book. 

reading 

Page  34:  “Read  the  title  of  this  story.  What  is  Dick  doing? 
What  is  Jane  doing?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  35:  “What  is  Jane  doing  on  this  page?  Read  what  she 
said  when  she  counted  the  plates.  How  many  plates  did  Jane 
put  on  the  table?  Whom  did  she  forget?  Does  she  know  she 
forgot  herself?” 

Page  36:  “The  family  are  ready  to  eat.  Who  are  sitting  at  the 
table?  Why  is  there  only  one  place  left  for  both  Dick  and 
Jane?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  37:  “Now  Jane  is  counting  the  family.  Read  what  she 
said.  Does  she  know  yet  that  she  forgot  to  count  herself?  Dick 
knows  that  Jane  forgot  herself.  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  what 
he  did.” 

Note:  Here  again  the  verbal  text  continues  without  the  aid 
of  a new  picture.  Heretofore,  such  continuations  have  been  on 
facing  pages  of  the  text.  (See  pages  13  and  19  of  the  Primer.) 
In  this  instance  the  child  must  turn  the  page  to  read  the  con- 
tinued verbal  text. 

Page  38:  “The  first  line  tells  us  what  Dick  did.  Now  read  what 
he  said.  Read  the  part  that  tells  us  that  at  last  Jane  knows  she 
forgot  herself. 
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Rereading 

“Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  is 
Jane  doing?  Wasn’t  that  a good  joke  on  Jane  to  forget  to 
put  a plate  on  the  table  for  herself?” 

The  oral  rereading  of  this  story  should  express  Jane’s 
thoughtful  enumeration  (page  35),  her  bewilderment  (page 
37),  and  her  appreciation  of  the  joke  on  herself  (page  38). 

Related  Practice 


Recognition 
of  sentence 
meaning 

To  give  practice  in  fusing  word  meanings  into  sentence 
meanings,  place  the  following  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart: 
Dick  will  eat  two  cookies.  Place  on  the  chalk  ledge  the  word 
cards  Father,  He,  can,  get,  find,  four,  three,  and  something. 
Have  the  sentence  read  orally.  Then  substitute  the  word  get 
for  the  word  eat  and  have  the  sentence  read.  Have  the  pupils 
make  other  meaningful  sentences  by  substituting  other  cards. 

Strengthening 

meaning 

associations 

To  provide  further  practice  in  reading  the  new  words  in 
context  and  to  establish  the  meaning  of  he  and  she,  present 
the  following  sentences.  Direct  the  children  to  underline  the 
word  at  the  right  that  means  the  same  as  the  underlined 
word  in  the  sentence. 

Auditory 

perception 

Dick  can  eat.  He  She 

Will  Jane  eat?  he  she 

Father  will  eat  here.  He  She 

What  will  Dick  get?  he  she 

Jane  said,  “ Sally  is  four.”  He  She 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonant  f when 
heard  initially  in  words,  pronounce  funny,  father,  find,  for, 
family,  and  fun.  Indicate  that  these  words  all  have  the  same 
beginning  sound.  Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words 
and  have  the  children  identify  the  word  in  each  group  which 
does  not  have  the  same  beginning  sound  as  the  others:  farm, 
fish,  we;  fork,  boat,  face.  Pronounce  fast,  fire,  fur,  etc.,  and 
have  the  pupils  contribute  other  words  with  the  same  begin- 
ning sound. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  14,  15,  and  16. 

Correlated  Activities 


Providing 

realistic 

experience 

The  pupils  should  have  the  immediate  experience  of  setting 
a table.  Paper  plates  and  utensils  or  toy  dishes  may  be  used. 
The  children  can  make  a tablecloth  by  coloring  simple  designs 
on  white  wrapping  paper. 
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Collecting 

pictures 


Composing 

stories 


Have  the  children  collect  magazine  pictures  or  make  illus- 
trations which  show  something  they  do  to  help  mother.  Mount 
these  pictures  on  the  bulletin-board  with  captions  that  per- 
sonalize the  picture.  For  example:  (1)  Mary  helps  Mother, 
(2)  John  likes  to  do  this,  (3)  See  how  I help,  (4)  Can  you 
do  this? 

Note:  To  aid  in  developing  the  child’s  awareness  of  ways 
he  can  help  in  the  home,  the  teacher  may  display  page  35  of 
Peter's  Family,  the  Social-Studies  Primer  of  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series,  and  discuss  the  pictures  of  children  work- 
ing in  the  home.  A contrast  of  the  pictures  on  page  35  with 
those  on  page  109  may  aid  in  summarizing  ideas  of  work  and 
play  activities  in  the  home. 

Children  may  compose  original  stories  about  how  they  help 
at  home.  The  best  stories  may  be  recorded  on  charts. 


A Funny  Ride 

(Pages  39-44) 

new  words:  ride  went 

word  cards:  1,  23,  24,  32,  41,  46,  53,  61,  70,  71,  111,  130,  135,  136,  138,  143a, 
148 

phrase  cards:  22,  42 

Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  with  the  children  some  of  the  things  the  service- 
station  man  does  to  a car,  such  as  filling  the  gas  tank  and 
radiator,  putting  air  in  the  tires,  greasing  the  car,  etc.  Draw 
upon  the  children’s  knowledge  of  ways  they  have  seen  cars 
being  greased.  If  possible,  show  pictures  of  a car  on  a greasing 
rack  or  take  the  children  to  a near-by  service  station  to  view 
one. 

“One  day  Sally  said  this.”  Present  and  read  7 want  to  go  for 
a ride.  I want  to  go  in  the  car.  “So  Father  said,  ‘We  will  go 
for  a ride.'  ” Indicate  the  phrase  for  a ride  again. 

“This  is  what  happened  next.”  Present  and  read  The  family 
went  for  a ride.  Have  the  line  read.  Then  say,  “They  went  in 
the  car."  Place  the  italicized  phrase  in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  it  read. 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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Checking  the 
presentation 

“Sally  wanted  to  take  Tim  with  her.  So  she  said  this.”  Present 
the  lines  T im  can  ride.  He  can  ride,  too,  and  have  them  read. 
Note  that  in  these  sentences  he  is  used  as  a label  for  Tim  and 
ride  is  used  as  a verb.*  Clarify  this  use  of  he  by  saying,  “Whom 
did  Sally  mean  when  she  said,  ‘ He  can  ride’?” 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  phrases  or  sentences 
that  tell  what  Sally  wanted  to  do  and  what  the  family  did. 
Have  them  find  and  read  the  lines  that  tell  who  Sally  says 
can  ride.  Now  substitute  the  word  “Dick”  for  “Tim”  in  the 
line  T im  can  ride  and  have  both  lines  reread. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
read  it  orally.  Find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  39:  “Where  is  Father  driving  the  car?  What  do  you 
think  he  wants  at  the  service  station?”  After  the  children  have 
named  gas,  air,  water,  or  oil,  say,  “Yes,  he  wants  something. 
Read  the  first  four  lines.  Do  these  lines  tell  you  what  Father 
wants?  Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  if  Sally  knows  what 
it  is.  Let’s  finish  reading  the  page  to  see  what  Father  said.” 

Page  40:  “Does  the  picture  tell  you  what  Father  wants  for 
the  car?  What  is  happening  to  the  car?”  Elicit  from  the 
children  that  it  is  going  up.  Then  say,  “Yes,  it  is  going  for 
a ride.  Who  else  is  going  for  a ride?  Read  the  first  line.  Look 
at  the  picture  again.  Father  is  telling  the  service  man  what 
he  wants  for  the  car.  What  is  Dick  doing?  What  are  Jane 
and  Sally  doing?  Read  the  first  line  again  and  then  read 
what  Jane  said.”  After  these  five  lines  have  been  read  orally, 
ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  think  Sally  said.  “Now 
read  what  Sally  said.” 

Page  41:  “Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  picture  on  this  page 
whether  Father  knows  that  Puff  and  Tim  and  Spot  went  up 
in  the  car?”  The  children  should  observe  that  Father  was  too 
busy  to  notice  what  was  happening  and  that  Sally  is  pointing 
to  show  him.  “Has  Dick  noticed  yet  that  the  pets  are  still 
in  the  car?  Does  the  picture  tell  you  what  Spot  wants  to  do?” 

* Since  ride  is  used  both  as  a noun  and  a verb  in  this  story,  both  uses  are 
presented  here  in  meaningful  contextual  settings.  Although  both  gram- 
matical forms  are  presented,  emphasis  is  upon  meaning,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  explain  the  differences  in  grammatical  structure. 
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Elicit  from  the  children  that  he  wants  to  jump.  “What  do  you 
think  Sally  wants  Father  to  make  the  car  do?  Now  read  what 
Sally  said  to  Father.”  After  reading  it  orally,  say,  “Let’s  read 
the  last  three  lines  to  find  what  Father  said  to  Sally.” 

Note:  This  is  the  first  six-page  story  in  this  Basic  Series.  It 
may  seem  advisable  to  divide  the  reading  of  stories  of  this  length 
into  two  periods.  If  necessary,  the  first  reading  period  can  be 
concluded  at  the  close  of  page  41. 

Page  42:  “Is  the  car  coming  down?”  Guide  the  picture  study 
so  that  the  pupils  will  observe  that  Dick  knows  about  the 
pets  now  and  that  the  car  is  down  almost  far  enough  for 
Sally  to  reach  for  Tim.  “What  did  Dick  say  to  Sally?”  After 
these  four  lines  are  read,  ask  someone  to  read  what  Sally  said. 
Page  43:  “How  does  this  picture  show  you  that  the  car  is  all 
the  way  down?”  Call  attention  to  the  two  pictures  on  pages 
42  and  43  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that  Sally  can  now 
reach  Tim  easily,  and  that  the  running-board  of  the  car  is 
nearer  the  service-station  floor,  etc.  “Can  you  tell  from  the 
picture  who  talked?  Yes,  Dick  is  pointing  to  Spot;  so  let’s  read 
what  he  said.”  After  the  page  has  been  read  silently,  ask  some 
child  to  tell  in  his  own  words  what  Dick  said. 

Page  44:  “What  does  the  picture  tell  you  about  the  family? 
Who  is  getting  into  the  car?  Read  the  first  line.  Read  what 
Father  said.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  get  a ride  now?  Read 
what  Sally  said.”  After  this  is  read  silently,  ask  some  pupil 
to  read  it  orally  to  show  that  Sally  is  happy. 

The  verbal  text  is  written  to  reflect  Sally’s  mood  of  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction.  The  teacher  may  read  Sally’s  words  to 
show  how  they  tell  what  she  is  feeling.  “The  whole  family 
is  happy  now.  Read  the  last  three  lines.  Can  you  say  them 
to  show  that  the  family  is  very  happy?” 

Rereading  To  have  the  story  reread  as  a whole,  select  one  child  to  tell 

what  is  happening  in  each  picture  and  to  read  the  descriptive 
lines  and  phrases,  such  as  “Dick  said,”  “Father  said,”  “Up,  up 
went  the  car,”  etc.  Let  other  children  take  the  parts  of  the 
characters  and  read  the  conversation. 

Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of  To  give  practice  in  the  scrutiny  of  sight  words,  place  the 

word  forms  following  groups  of  words  on  the  blackboard  and  have  the 
pupils  underline  identical  words  in  each  group  of  three: 
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family,  funny,  family 
this,  three,  this 
you,  yes,  yes 
too,  two,  too 
please,  play,  please 
laughed,  laughed,  little 
white,  what,  white 
four,  four,  for 
get,  go,  get 
went,  want,  went 
are,  are,  car 


fun,  run,  fun 
guess,  guess,  house 
no,  go,  no 
will,  will,  ball 
she,  she,  the 
Sally,  pretty,  pretty 
eat,  not,  not 
he,  he,  she 
ride,  red,  ride 
where,  what,  what 
do,  to,  do 


Work-Book  Use  pages  17,  18,  and  19.  Page  19  is  a test,  which  is  explained 
on  pages  55-57  of  the  Guidebook.  Page  18  may  be  used  either 
before  or  after  the  test  is  given. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

excursions 


Dramatic 

play 


Make  an  excursion  to  a near-by  service  station.  If  the 
service-station  attendant  can  operate  the  car-rack  during  the 
pupils’  visit,  the  story  incidents  will  have  real  significance. 

Encourage  dramatic  play  in  which  the  children  pretend  they 
operate  a service  station.  Have  the  pupil  representing  the 
attendant  wear  a cap.  Allow  the  children  to  create  their  own 
play,  showing  a car  being  serviced  and  having  something 
humorous  happen. 


Culminating  Activities 

Recalling  and  Turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and  have  the  pupils  see 
^tories^  ^ they  can  recall  the  plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  the  titles. 

Have  them  try  to  tell  the  stories  from  memory.  Also  have  the 
pupils  reread  their  favorite  stories  orally  in  audience  situations. 
Dramatize  one  of  the  favorite  stories. 


Exhibiting  Exhibit  the  picture  collection  and  have  pupils  interpret  the 

products  pictures  orally.  Have  the  children  explain  orally  the  display 

“Family  Fun,”  which  is  posted  on  the  bulletin-board. 

Reading  Have  children  read  the  cooperative  and  individual  experi- 

charts  ence  charts. 
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Vocabulary  Test  I 

Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  page 
19)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  on  pages  56-57  of  this 
Guidebook.  If  the  Work-Book  is  not  available,  hectograph  the 
test  for  the  pupils  but  do  not  italicize  the  words. 


yellow 

house 

family 

little 

Spot 

guess 

funny 

laughed 

Sally 

please 

pretty 

something 

she 

who 

here 

where 

yes 

oh 

fun 

what 

you 

where 

four 

boat 

not 

play 

too 

for 

no 

please 

look 

run 

one 

house 

not 

fun 

go 

pretty 

want 

ride 

do 

little 

will 

white 

down 

yellow 

ball 

make 

are 

the 

get 

the 

one 

this 

eat 

here 

and 

what 

two 

he 

the 

not 

red 

went 

she 

yes 

ride 

what 

yes 

get 

said 

boat 

Note:  The  material  which  follows  applies  to  all  sight-word 
tests  in  this  Guidebook.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  this 
section. 
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Aim  of 
the  test 


Construction 
of  the  test 


Preparing 
for  the  test 


Administer- 
ing the  test 


Interpreting 
the  results 
of  the  test 


The  words  presented  by  the  Basic  Readers  in  the  early  stages 
of  reading  are  so  highly  useful  that  each  word  should  be  per- 
fectly learned.  Periodic  checks  of  ability  to  identify  sight  words 
will  help  prevent  the  confusion  of  either  new  or  previously 
encountered  words  that  are  very  similar  in  form. 

Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  The  twenty-three 
sight  words  that  were  presented  in  Unit  I of  Fun  with  Dick 
and  Jane  are  used  in  the  test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  pre- 
sented with  two  other  words  that  may~distract  the  reader  who 
is  still  overdependent  on  context  clues  when  reading  from 
the  book. 

To  prepare  pupils  for  the  work  technique  involved  in  taking 
this  test,  proceed  as  follows:  Make  a diagram  on  the  black- 
board, duplicating  the  first  row  of  squares  in  Vocabulary  Test 
I.  Then  give  the  following  directions  very  carefully,  since  this 
may  be  the  pupils’  first  experience  with  testing  procedures. 

“Here  is  a row  of  squares  with  three  words  in  each  square. 
I will  say  one  of  the  words  in  each  square.  Pick  out  the  word 
I say.  We  shall  draw  a line  under  it.”  Pronounce  the  word 
Sally  and  have  a child  underline  it.  Indicate  the  order  from 
left  to  right  in  each  row  until  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take 
the  test  without  confusion. 

The  teacher  is  to  pronounce  clearly  the  italicized  word  in 
each  square,  and  the  pupils  are  to  encircle  the  word  she  pro- 
nounces. The  test  is  diagnostic  in  nature;  so  no  time  limit 
is  necessary. 

The  score  on  this  test  is  the  number  of  words  correctly  en- 
circled. A perfect  score  of  24  indicates  superiority  in  the 
mastery  of  the  word  forms.  Pupils  who  attain  this  standard 
should  proceed  fairly  rapidly  through  the  next  unit.  At  the 
Farm. 

If  a pupil’s  score  is  low,  the  teacher  should  make  a careful 
diagnosis  of  the  errors  in  order  to  give  the  guidance  necessary 
in  reteaching  the  words  in  question.  The  remaining  units  of 
the  book  provide  opportunity  to  reteach  such  words  to  pupils 
who  need  it. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes 
of  error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception. 
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a ) If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  run  when  fun  was 
pronounced,  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  hear  the  word  clearly. 
Check  on  his  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  sounds. 

b)  If  the  word  go  is  marked  for  do,  the  child  may  be  noting 
only  the  general  configuration  of  a word.  If  he  reads  fairly 
well  from  the  book,  he  is  overdependent  on  context  clues  or 
has  memorized  the  text.  One  or  both  of  the  other  words  in 
each  square  of  the  test  may  resemble  the  word  tested  in  the 
number  of  letters,  in  length,  in  general  form  if  superimposed, 
or  in  general  form  if  reversed  (as  in  the  case  of  house  and 
guess ) . If  the  errors  indicate  confusion  in  words  similar  in 
form  in  these  respects,  check  on  memorization  of  the  book,  on 
habits  of  scrutinizing  internal  characteristics  of  words,  and  on 
directional  procedure  in  reading.  The  tracing  of  words  or 
having  the  pupils  observe  the  teacher  writing  words  to  be  pro- 
nounced will  be  helpful. 

c)  If  Funny  is  marked  for  Family,  or  the  for  she,  or  if  the 
words  pretty,  little,  and  yellow  or  not  and  one  are  confused, 
the  pupil  may  be  directing  his  attention  too  largely  on  only 
one  letter  of  a word.  Note  that  these  examples  represent  simi- 
larities as  to  initial,  final,  and  medial  letters,  as  well  as  the 
mere  recurrence  of  a given  letter  in  the  word  confused.  The 
tracing  of  words  or  observing  words  as  they  are  written  by 
the  teacher  may  correct  such  confusions.  The  training  in  word 
discrimination  provided  for  in  this  Primer  should  be  stressed 
if  a pupil  continues  to  confuse  words  in  this  fashion. 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Here  we  are  at  the  farm. 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

The  group  of  stories  in  this  unit  extends  the  interests  of  first- 
grade  children  by  presenting  interesting  aspects  of  farm  life. 
The  fun  theme  of  the  book  is  carried  on  in  farm  settings,  where 
the  children  engage  in  such  activities  as  riding  on  a pony,  look- 
ing for  eggs,  and  finding  a mother  cat  with  her  baby  kittens. 
The  concept  of  the  family  is  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  who  share  the  fun  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  last  story  of  the  unit,  in 
which  the  children  receive  farm  animals  for  pets,  brings  the 
“Fun  at  the  Farm”  experiences  to  a highly  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  type  of  preparatory  work  needed  for  this  unit  will  vary 
according  to  the  children’s  familiarity  with  the  farm  setting. 
For  those  groups  who  are  familiar  with  the  farm  environment, 
the  approach  to  an  appreciative  reading  of  the  unit  may  be 
made  through  discussions  based  on  the  children’s  real-life  ex- 
periences. A visit  to  a farm  will  be  valuable  and  enjoyable  for 
those  who  have  not  already  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  one. 

The  depth  and  richness  of  meaning  associations  developed 
during  such  an  excursion  will  be  greatly  increased  by  a variety 
of  activities,  such  as  gathering  eggs  and  climbing  into  the 
hayloft. 

During  this  excursion  children  should  acquire  certain  under- 
standings about  farm  animals  that  are  essential  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  stories  in  Unit  II.  They  should  know  that  hens  lay 
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Correlated 


Making 

friezes 


Making 

experience 

records 


eggs,  that  sometimes  hens  sit  on  the  eggs,  and  that  chickens 
hatch  from  eggs.  They  should  know  the  names  of  the  com- 
mon farm  animals  and  that  much  of  our  food  comes  from  these 
animals.  The  real  uses  of  farm  buildings  should  be  discussed. 
Children  should  be  aware  of  the  function  of  the  hen  house, 
barn,  hog  house,  etc.,  as  places  for  sheltering  and  feeding  farm 
animals.  On  returning  from  this  excursion,  simple  experience 
charts  may  be  made  to  associate  vivid  meaning  with  printed 
words.  Further  understandings  may  develop  through  looking 
at  and  discussing  pictures  and  hearing  stories  and  poems  which 
feature  farm  activities. 


Activities 

The  unit  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  group  activities.  The 
“Correlated  Activities”  section  of  each  lesson  plan  introduces 
such  projects  as  those  described  below: 

The  stories  of  this  unit  suggest  three  types  of  friezes  or  murals 
which  can  be  drawn  and  painted  by  the  children.  Each  frieze 
may  be  made  by  a different  ability  group;  or  one  frieze  may  be 
used  as  an  activity  for  the  entire  class  during  the  reading  of 
Unit  II.  The  three  types  of  friezes  are  suggested  below: 

a)  A frieze  picturing  the  farm  house,  rural  mail  box,  barn, 
silo,  hen  house,  barnyard  fence,  machinery,  country  road, 
pasture,  field,  and  a few  animals,  all  typical  of  a farm  setting. 

b ) A frieze  picturing  farm  animals,  to  which  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time  new  farm  animals  as  the  pupils  meet  them  in 
the  stories  of  the  basic  material  or  in  other  stories  that  may  be 
read  to  them. 

c)  A frieze  picturing  various  story  episodes  that  are  sug- 
gested in  the  stories  of  the  basic  book. 

Following  an  excursion  to  a farm,  the  children  may  desire  to 
make  a record  of  their  experiences. 

Experience  charts  that  follow  an  actual  excursion  may  serve 
as  a record  of  the  experiences  of  the  class  as  a whole  or  as  a 
record  of  each  child’s  particular  experiences. 

Experience  charts  which  pupils  may  wish  to  dictate  to  the 
teacher  from  time  to  time  may  be  illustrated  and  compiled  as 
individual  booklets.  Since  these  charts  contain  records  of  real 
experiences,  the  children  will  be  able  to  read  them,  even  though 
they  may  include  words  not  met  in  the  basic  book. 
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Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 

The  teacher  should  utilize  every  opportunity  to  read  stories 
and  poems  about  the  farm  to  the  children.  Hearing  stories  and 
poems  presented  by  the  teacher  is  an  activity  definitely  directed 
toward  the  development  of  an  increased  reading  consciousness. 
The  reading  aloud  of  good  stories  and  poems  can  carry  chil- 
dren’s enjoyment  of  books  far  beyond  their  ability  to  read 
for  themselves  and  thus  keep  alive  in  them  an  eager  desire 
to  read. 

Looking  at 

picture 

books 

Throughout  the  reading  of  this  unit,  children  should  be 
given  opportunities  to  look  at  picture  books  illustrative  of 
farm  life.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  books 
of  this  kind.  These  can  be  attractively  displayed  on  the  read- 
ing table,  in  addition  to  the  ones  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Summarizing 

activities 

Activities  utilized  during  the  reading  of  this  unit  should  be 
summarized  in  culminating  activities  later.  They  will  be  sug- 
gested in  the  detailed  lesson  plans. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

word  card:  49. 

PHRASE  card:  5. 


Arousing 
interest  in 
the  unit 

“You  remember  that  in  our  last  story  the  family  went  for  a 
ride.  They  took  a nice  long  ride  into  the  country.  When  Sally 
began  to  see  farms  along  the  road,  she  said,  “Oh,  Father,  I want 
to  go  to  Grandfather’s  farm!’  Father  said,  ‘That  is  too  far  to 
drive  today.  We  will  have  to  go  there  some  other  day.’  Mother 
said,  ‘Yes,  we  will  go  to  Grandfather’s  soon,  but  we  will  have  to 
start  early  in  the  morning.’ 

“The  next  stories  we  will  read  tell  us  what  happened  when 
the  family  went  to  the  farm.” 

The  teacher  should  make  comments  and  guide  the  conversa- 
tion so  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  specific  activities  that 
will  be  described  in  the  stories  of  this  unit.  For  example,  “I 
wonder  what  the  children  will  see  and  do  on  the  farm  that  they 
do  not  see  and  do  at  home.”'  List  and  classify  children’s  sug- 
gestions under  such  headings  as: 

The  kinds  of  fun  they  may  have  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  work  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  buildings  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  animals  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 
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Presenting 
unit  title 


Introducing 
the  unit 
title  page 


Work-Book 


“If  we  look  at  the  table  of  contents  in  our  book,  we  can  find 
the  title  for  our  next  group  of  stories.”  Distribute  the  books 
and  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  “You  remem- 
ber that  this  word  at  the  top  of  the  page  says  ‘Stories.’  Our  first 
stories  were  about  ‘Family  Fun.’  Show  me  where  those  words 
are.”  Have  the  words  framed  and  read. 

“Our  next  stories  are  going  to  be  about  the  fun  that  Dick 
and  Jane  and  Sally  had  at  the  farm.”  Present  the  unit  title 
Fun  at  the  Farm,  say  it,  and  have  it  read.  Then  have  the  unit 
title  located  in  the  table  of  contents.  “What  is  the  title  of  the 
first  story  in  the  unit?”  Have  the  children  locate  it  in  the  table 
of  contents  and  read  it. 

Introduce  the  unit  title  page  as  follows:  “Our  book  has  a 
colored  page  to  show  you  where  the  stories  about  fun  at  the 
farm  begin.  Can  you  find  this  page?”  Have  pupils  tell  the 
color  of  the  page,  discuss  the  picture,  and  read  the  unit  title. 

Page  20  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  desired. 


At  the  Farm 

(Pages  46-49) 

new  words:  at * farm*  Grandmother  Grandfather  hello 

bow-wow  say 

word  cards:  6,  7,  18,  23,  34,  41,  42,  51,  56,  57,  58,  61,  62,  63,  65,  86,  90, 
93,  113,  114,  117,  119,  120,  124,  130,  136,  146,  149,  151 
phrase  cards:  4,  5,  16,  45,  50,  57a,  61 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  the  family  drove  to  Grandmother  and  Grand- 

v ocabulary  father’s  farm.  When  Father  drove  up  in  front  of  the  farm,  this 

is  what  he  said.”  Present  and  read  Here  we  are  at  the  farm. 
Have  the  line  read.  “Dick  was  the  first  one  to  run  to  meet 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Pre- 
sent and  read  Hello,  hello.  Remove  from  the  pocket  chart. 
Then  present  and  read,  Hello,  Grandmother,  and  Hello,  Grand- 
father. Have  the  two  lines  read.  “What  do  you  think  Spot 
would  say  to  show  that  he  was  happy  to  be  there?”  Elicit  and 
present  Bow-wow.  Then  say,  “I  will  put  a line  up  here.  It  has 

* These  words  were  first  introduced  in  connection  with  the  unit  title  but 
are  re-presented  here. 
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a new  word  in  it.  It  tells  you  what  Spot  can  say.  See  if  you  can 
read  it.”  Present  Spot  can  say  bow-wow. 

Checking  the  Have  the  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  read  silently  and  then 
presentation  orally,  asking  questions  such  as  “What  did  Dick  say  to  Grand- 
father? To  Grandmother?  What  can  Spot  say?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “This  is  the  title  of  our  story.”  Present  the  title  At  the  Farm 

reading  and  have  reacp  “Can  you  find  this  story  in  your  books?” 

Pages  46-47:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  both  pages. 
What  things  in  the  picture  tell  you  where  the  family  is?”  Guide 
the  discussion  so  that  the  children  name  things  typical  of  farms, 
such  as  farm  buildings,  barnyard  fence,  horses,  rural  mail-box, 
and  no  near  neighbors.  Encourage  conversation  about  Grand- 
mother and  Grandfather  coming  out  to  meet  the  family. 

Page  46:  “Find  and  read  the  title  of  the  story.  Father  is  the 
first  one  to  talk.  Read  what  he  said.  Read  what  Jane  said.” 

Page  47:  “This  picture  shows  you  that  Dick  is  the  first  one  to 
speak  to  Grandmother.  Read  the  first  two  lines.  Grandmother 
is  happy  to  see  the  family.  Read  what  she  said.”  Discuss  why 
Grandmother  said  “my  family”  and  explain  that  she  and 
Grandfather  are  a part  of  this  family,  too. 

Page  48:  “Look  at  Jane  and  Grandmother  in  this  picture.  What 
do  you  think  Jane  is  saying  to  Grandmother?  Who  else  seems 
to  be  saying  hello?  What  do  you  think  Spot  is  saying?  Read 
the  first  four  lines  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  right.”  After  the 
lines  are  read,  say,  “Why  is  Sally  pointing  to  Spot?  Read  what 
she  said.”  Guide  the  oral  reading  of  the  entire  page. 

Page  49:  “What  is  funny  in  this  picture?  Read  the  first  two 
lines  to  see  what  Grandfather  and  Spot  said.  Who  else  in  the 
picture  thinks  Spot  is  funny?  Read  the  line  that  tells  what 
Grandmother  did.  What  did  she  say?  Does  Grandmother  look 
as  if  she  wants  to  shake  hands  with  Spot?  Who  is  pointing  to 
Spot?  What  do  you  think  Sally  is  saying?  Read  the  last  three 
lines  to  see  what  she  said.” 

Rereading  Select  children  to  represent  the  various  characters  and  have 

the  story  reread.  Emphasize  natural  conversational  style  in  oral 
reading  by  such  suggestions  as:  “How  do  you  think  Dick  talked? 
Talk  the  way  you  think  Grandmother  talked,”  etc. 
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Related  Practice 


Reading 
for  fluency 


Associating 
sound  and 
word  form 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  promote  fluency  in  reading  verbal  text  without 
clues,  new  stories  involving  the  use  of  familiar  words 
be  used.  Put  the  following  story  in  the  pocket  chart, 
by  section,  and  have  each  section  read. 

“We  are  here,”  said  Mother. 

“We  are  at  the  farm.” 

Dick  said,  “Hello,  Grandmother.” 

Jane  said,  “Hello,  Grandmother.” 

Spot  said,  “Bow-wow,  bow-wow.” 

Sally  said,  “Spot  can  say  hello.” 

Grandmother  said,  “Oh,  my! 

My  family  is  here.” 

To  check  accuracy  in  associating  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  words  that  are  somewhat  alike  in  sound  and  form,  place  the 
following  pairs  of  sight  words  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Pronounce  distinctly  one  word  from  each  pair. 
Have  a child  frame  the  word  pronounced  and  then  say  it 
slowly,  but  without  distorting  the  sound. 

he  do  what  Spot  she  say  help 

me  to  white  not  he  said  hello 

For  those  who  have  trouble  in  hearing  or  reading  the  above 
words  accurately,  use  a matching  exercise  such  as  that  sug- 
gested on  pages  53  and  54  of  this  Guidebook,  but  give  practice 
on  both  auditory  and  visual  discrimination. 

Use  pages  20,  21,  and  22. 


picture 

should 

section 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 
a frieze 


The  full-spread  picture  on  pages  46  and  47  suggests  the  mak- 
ing of  a frieze  or  mural  showing  a farm  setting. 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Children  may  dramatize  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  the  farm, 
emphasizing  the  fun  episodes  of  Spot’s  saying  “hello.” 


Hearing 

stories 

Hearing 

poems 


During  the  story  hour  the  teacher  may  read  the  story  “Ten 
Baby  Pigs”  from  Little  Ones,  by  Dorothy  Kunhardt. 

Read  to  the  pupils  the  poems  “Going  to  the  Farm,”  from 
I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  Baruch;  and  “The  Cow,”  from 
A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Looking  at  Picture-story  books  about  the  farm  should  be  read  to  the 

picture  books  children  and  placed  on  the  library  table  for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  following  are  suggested:  Fun  at  Happy  Acres,  by  Ruth  C. 
Barlow;  Grandfather’s  Farm  (No.  890);  Animals  of  Farmer 
Jones  (Little  Golden  Book);  and  Giant  Golden  Book  of  Farm 
Stories,  by  Kathryn  and  Byron  Jackson. 


The  Pony 

(Pages  50-55) 

new  words:  pony  horses  on  fast  good  saw 

word  cards:  1,  7,  13,  23,  43,  47,  49,  51,  53,  68,  68a,  70,  71,  74,  76,  81,  92, 
96,  97,  104,  111,  112,  114,  116,  117,  119,  130,  138,  143a 

phrase  cards:  3,  63,  65 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Begin  this  lesson  by  asking  those  who  have  seen  ponies  on  a 

vocabulary  farm,  at  the  circus,  park,  or  country  fair  to  describe  them. 

Show  pictures  of  ponies,  horses,  and  colts  to  help  the  children 
see  that  a colt  is  a baby  horse  but  a pony  is  not. 

“Grandfather  had  many  interesting  animals  on  the  farm. 
Why  can  you  have  more  animals  on  a farm  than  in  the  city?” 
Elicit  facts  concerning  the  need  for  space  to  keep  farm  animals. 

“The  next  story  will  tell  about  some  of  the  animals  that  the 
children  saw  at  the  farm.  They  saw  these  animals.”  Present 
and  read  four  big  horses  and  one  little  horse.  Then  say,  “The 
little  horse  was  a pony.”  Substitute  the  word  card  pony  for 
little  horse  and  have  the  phrase  one  pony  read. 

“As  soon  as  Dick  saw  the  pony,  what  do  you  suppose  he 
wanted  to  do?”  Elicit  and  present  ride  on  it.  Have  the  phrase 
read.  Place  Can  I in  front  of  the  phrase  and  say,  “This  is  what 
Dick  said.”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  line  Can  I ride  on  it? 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  this  story  for  use  dur- 
ing two  reading  periods.  If  so,  pages  50  and  51  should  be  read 
as  a unit,  and  the  preliminary  development  should  be  con- 
cluded at  this  point.  The  vocabulary  above  may  be  checked 
by  having  the  children  find  specific  phrases. 

“This  is  what  Grandfather  told  Dick  to  do.”  Present  and 
say.  Get  on  the  pony.  Have  the  line  read.  “This  is  what  Dick 
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said  when  he  got  on  the  pony:  Go,  little  pony,  go  fast.  I want  a 
fast  ride.  I want  a good  ride.”  Present  these  lines  one  at  a time, 
say  them,  and  have  them  read.  Present  and  read,  Sally  saw  the 
pony,  too.  Have  the  line  read.  “Do  you  suppose  she  can  ride 
on  it?  We  will  find  out  when  we  read  the  story.” 

Checking  the  Place  Jane  saw  in  front  of  the  phrases  four  horses  and  one 

presentation  pony  and  have  these  lines  read.  Direct  the  rereading  of  the 
other  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  by  thought  questions,  such  as 
“What  did  Dick  say  to  the  pony  when  he  got  on  it?  Which  lines 
tell  what  kind  of  ride  Dick  wanted?”  Then  find  the  two  words 
that  tell  the  names  of  animals  Jane  saw.  Have  these  words 
indicated  by  framing,  matching,  or  underlining.  Show  the 
words  on  and  saw  and  have  the  sentences  containing  them 
located  and  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  about  The  Pony.  Place 

reading  the  jn  ^ p0chet  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  “Can  you 

find  this  story  in  your  book?” 

Pages  50  and  51:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  these 
two  pages.  What  are  the  children  and  Grandfather  doing? 
What  do  they  see?” 

Page  50:  “Who  can  find  and  read  the  title  of  our  story?  Read 
what  Jane  said.”  After  the  children  have  read  the  first  four 
lines,  say,  “What  makes  you  think  Jane  has  never  seen  a pony 
before?  Read  what  Grandfather  told  Jane.”  Have  the  page 
reread  orally. 

Page  51:  “Read  the  first  line  to  see  how  pleased  Dick  was.  If 
you  were  Dick,  what  would  you  want  to  do?  Read  the  second 
line  to  find  out  what  Dick  asked  Grandfather.  I wonder  if 
Grandfather  will  let  the  children  ride  on  the  pony.  Read  the 
last  four  lines  to  find  out.”  Before  turning  the  page,  say,  “Now 
we  will  see  who  will  ride  the  pony  first.” 

Page  52:  Before  having  the  page  read,  ask  the  pupils  what 
kind  of  ride  Dick  seems  to  be  getting.  The  answer  “a  fast  ride” 
or  “a  good  ride”  will  set  an  oral  pattern  for  the  repetitive 
phrasing.  The  verbal  text,  by  its  rapid  flow,  gives  the  feeling  of 
swift  movement,  even  the  rhythm  of  hoof  beats.  The  rhythm 
implies  rapidity;  so  the  pupils  should  be  directed  to  read  the 
page  as  a unit.  After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “See  if  you  can 
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answer  these  questions:  What  kind  of  ride  does  Dick  want? 
Did  he  get  it?”  The  last  two  lines  imply  that  Dick  and  the  pony 
did  go  fast.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  sense  this,  say,  “I  am  going 
to  read  these  lines  to  show  that  the  pony  did  go  fast.”  Then 
allow  several  pupils  to  read  the  page. 

Page  53:  “Look  at  the  picture  to  find  out  what  is  happening. 
What  is  Sally  taking  with  her  for  the  ride?  What  is  Dick 
doing?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  last  four  lines  to  find  out 
if  Jane  wants  to  ride  fast.” 

Note:  This  is  the  first  time  that  a run-over  sentence  appears 
in  any  material  of  this  Series.  Note  that  the  line  “Sally  and  I do 
not  want”  leads  the  child  naturally  to  look  to  the  next  line  for 
a completion  of  the  sentence  by  the  phrase  “to  ride  fast.” 

Longer  sentences,  broken  rhythm,  and  the  use  of  negatives 
serve  to  bring  about  an  effect  of  slowness  in  the  verbal  text 
here.  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  to  show  this.  Before 
turning  the  page,  say,  “I  wonder  if  the  pony  will  give  Jane  the 
kind  of  ride  she  wants.  Let  us  see.” 

Page  54:  “This  page  tells  us  about  Jane’s  and  Sally’s  ride.” 
Have  the  entire  page  read  silently.  Then  ask,  “How  do  you 
know  Sally  is  having  fun?”  Have  the  page  read  orally  to  show 
that  Jane  and  Sally  are  having  fun. 

Page  55:  “Just  then  Sally  saw  someone.  Read  the  first  line  to 
find  out  who  it  was.  Read  what  she  said.  Do  you  think  Father 
can  ride  on  the  pony?  Read  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.”  Lead  children  to  recognize  and 
enjoy  the  fact  that  Father  is  much  too  big  for  the  little  pony. 
“Read  what  Jane  said  to  Father.  Do  you  remember  what  Jane 
said  when  she  first  saw  the  pony?”  Have  the  children  turn  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  read  the  first  four  lines.  Con- 
trast with  the  last  four  lines  on  page  54  to  show  that  Jane  has 
learned  something  about  horses  and  ponies. 

Before  rereading  the  story,  discuss  it.  Ask  such  questions  as, 
“What  do  you  like  about  this  story?” 

Note:  The  attempt  should  be  made  to  advance  the  chil- 
dren’s critical  judgment  of  a selection  beyond  more  or  less 
unthinking  statements,  such  as  “I  like  it”  or  “I  don’t  like  it.” 
Appreciation  of  literature  can  be  developed  incidentally  during 
the  basic-reading  period  by  such  procedures  as  having  the  chil- 
dren note  rhythm  in  style,  types  of  style,  pace  of  movement  in 
the  text,  and  highlights  of  interest.  The  suggestions  in  the  fore- 
going lesson  plan  are  good  examples  of  correct  procedure. 
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Rereading  Have  the  entire  story  reread  orally.  In  reading  pages  50  and 

51,  children  should  use  a natural  conversational  style  such  as 
the  characters  use  in  talking  about  the  horses  and  pony.  But 
the  repetitive  phrasing  of  page  52  should  be  read  to  give  the 
feeling  of  swift  movement. 

Related  Practice 

To  test  retention  of  story  facts  and  to  promote  the  ability  to 
select  a word  which  correctly  completes  a sentence,  place  the 
following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  first  sentence 
and  the  words  below  it  read  silently.  Then  ask  a child  to 
underline  the  correct  word  and  read  the  sentence  using  that 
word. 


Recall  of 
story  facts 


Associating 
sound  and 
word  form 


Individual 

practice 


Jane  saw  four  

house  horses 

Sally  saw  a pretty  

pony  boat 

Dick  said,  “Can  I ride  it?” 

on  it 

Sally  went  for  a ride. 

fast  good 


Father  is  too to  ride  a pony. 

big  little 

To  check  accuracy  in  associating  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  words  which  are  very  similar  in  both  sound  and  form,  place 
the  following  pairs  of  sight  words  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Pronounce  distinctly  one  word  in  each  pair  and 
have  the  pupils  frame  the  word  and  say  it. 

at  in  no  fun  went 

it  on  go  run  want 

In  order  to  promote  further  auditory  perception  of  similar 
final  sounds  in  words,  have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  read  and  follow  directions,  put 
the  following  groups  of  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  children  illustrate  each  group. 

Jane  said,  “I  saw  four  horses. 

I saw  a little  horse,  too.” 

Make  what  Jane  saw. 

Father  said,  “Look  at  me. 

See  me  get  on  the  pony.” 

Make  Father  on  the  pony. 
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Dick  went  for  a good  ride. 
He  went  fast. 

Make  Dick  on  the  pony. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  23,  24,  and  25. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

friezes 


Making 

cut-outs 


Some  children  may  begin  the  frieze  picturing  animals  on  the 
farm.  The  picture  of  the  pony  and  horses  may  be  drawn  and 
labeled  with  appropriate  sentences,  such  as:  See  the  pony  run. 
See  the  horses  eat. 

Have  the  children  make  cut-out  figures  of  Dick  on  a pony 
(page  52)  and  Jane,  Sally,  and  Tim  on  a pony  (page  54) . 


Composing  Post  these  cut-outs  on  the  bulletin-board  with  little  stories, 

reading  units  such  as  the  following,  printed  under  the  appropriate  figures. 

This  is  Dick. 

He  said,  “Go  fast,  little  pony. 

I want  a fast  ride. 

Go,  little  pony,  go  fast.” 


This  is  Jane  and  Sally  and  Tim. 
Jane  said,  “Oh,  little  pony. 
Please  do  not  go  fast. 

Sally  and  I do  not  want 
to  ride  fast.” 


Hearing 

stories 


Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  Bobby  Wanted  a Pony,  by 
Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan. 


The  White  Hen 

(Pages  56-60) 

new  words:  hen  eggs  cluck  ran  have  chickens  but 
word  cards:  1,  21,  28,  34,  40,  51,  54,  60,  64,  69,  70,  84a,  86,  109,  120,  130,  136, 
143a,  151,  158 
phrase  cards:  23,  27,  46 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “There  were  many  chickens  on  Grandfather’s  farm.  There 

vocabulary  were  mother  chickens  and  baby  chickens.  What  is  a mother 
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chicken  called?”  Elicit  and  present  a hen.  ‘‘Do  you  know  what 
sound  a hen  makes?”  Elicit  and  present  Cluck,  cluck.  “This  is 
the  name  of  the  building  that  the  hens  lived  in.”  Place  the 
phrase  the  hen  house  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard 
and  allow  the  children  to  read  it.  “There  were  nests  in  the  hen 
house.  What  do  you  suppose  were  in  the  nests?”  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent eggs.  “The  hens  did  not  always  stay  in  the  hen  house. 
When  Grandmother  scattered  feed  for  the  hens,  they  ran  to  get 
it.”  Show  the  word  ran  as  it  is  spoken. 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  use  two  periods  for  the  read- 
ing of  this  story.  If  so,  pages  56  and  57  should  be  read  as  a unit, 
and  the  first  preliminary  development  should  be  concluded  at 
this  point.  The  vocabulary  presented  above  may  be  checked 
by  having  the  children  find  and  frame  specific  words. 

“Dick  wanted  to  get  the  eggs  for  Grandmother.  He  went  to 
White  Hen  and  said  this.”  Present  and  read  Do  you  have  eggs 
for  me ? Have  the  line  read.  “But  he  had  some  trouble.  So  he 
ran  to  tell  Grandmother  that  he  could  not  get  all  of  the  eggs. 
This  is  what  he  said:  I want  to  get  the  eggs.  But  White  Hen  is 
not  a good  hen.  She  makes  me  go  away.”  Present  the  three-line 
unit,  read  it,  and  have  the  children  read  it.  The  new  word 
chickens  is  not  presented  in  the  development.  Children  will 
easily  infer  this  word  from  context,  since  both  the  picture  and 
verbal  text  of  page  60  give  adequate  clues. 

Checking  the  To  check  the  presentation,  have  the  above  lines  reread  in 
presentation  answer  to  thought  questions.  Have  the  new  words  framed  as 

called  for  by  the  teacher. 

Note:  The  first  part  of  the  above  presentation  introduces 
words  or  simple  phrases  in  isolation.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  a word  method  of  presentation  is  employed, 
the  preliminary  development  provides  a meaningful  oral  set- 
ting for  the  introduction  of  new  word  forms. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “The  name  of  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  The 

reading  White  Hen.”  Place  the  title  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  black- 

board and  have  it  read.  Have  the  children  find  the  story  in 
their  books. 

Pages  56-57:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  the  two 
pages.  Where  is  Dick?  Who  went  with  him  into  the  hen  house? 
How  is  one  hen  different  from  the  others?” 
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Page  56:  Have  the  title  read  and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  par- 
ticular hen  that  the  story  is  about.  Have  the  page  read  silently 
and  orally. 

Page  57:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Spot  saw 
and  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  is  White 
Hen  doing?  Do  you  think  she  is  hurting  Spot?”  Read  the  next 
three  lines.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened. 
Guide  this  reading  so  that  the  verb  ran,  which  appears  for  the 
first  time,  will  not  be  confused  with  the  present  tense  run. 
After  the  reading  of  the  page,  ask,  “What  noises  did  the  animals 
make?  What  happened  to  Spot  and  Puff?”  Have  the  page 
reread  orally.  “Why  do  you  think  Spot  ran  away?  What  do 
you  suppose  happens  next?” 

Note:  If  this  lesson  is  divided  as  suggested  in  the  first  note 
on  page  70,  this  will  conclude  the  first  lesson. 

Page  58:  “This  page  tells  us  what  happened  after  Spot  and  Puff 
ran  away.  Read  the  first  line.  Now  read  what  Dick  said  to 
White  Hen.”  After  the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines,  ask, 
“Why  did  Dick  want  eggs?  Read  what  White  Hen  said.  What 
did  Dick  say?  Now  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  What  is  the  white  hen  doing  in  the  picture?  Do  you 
think  she  is  hurting  Dick?  Now  read  again  what  Dick  said. 
Maybe  you  can  make  it  sound  more  as  he’d  say  it.” 

Page  59:  “What  do  you  suppose  Dick  did  when  the  hen  pecked 
his  hand?  Read  the  first  line  to  find  out.  Read  what  Dick  said 
when  he  found  Grandmother.  Do  you  think  Dick  is  angry  at 
White  Hen?  Now  read  the  rest  of  the  page.  Look  at  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Where  are  Dick  and  Grandmother 
going?” 

Note:  A run-over  sentence  appears  for  the  second  time  in 
this  series  of  reading  material.  The  line,  “She  went  to  the  hen 
house  and”  ends  with  and,  a connecting  word  that  makes  the 
child  naturally  complete  the  reading  of  the  compound  sentence. 

Page  60:  “What  a surprise  for  Dick!  What  was  under  White 
Hen?”  Elicit  the  word  chickens. 

Note:  If  children  say  “chicks,”  they  should  be  corrected. 
Since  the  word  chickens  was  not  presented  in  the  development, 
it  is  important  to  use  it  in  discussion  at  this  time. 

“Now  why  do  you  think  White  Hen  pecked  Spot  and  Dick? 
Do  you  think  Dick  is  still  angry  at  the  hen?  Why  not?”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  page. 
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Rereading 


Related 

Making 

inferences 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Bring  out  the  fact  that  White  Hen  looks  angry  and  ruffled 
on  pages  57  and  58.  Then  show  how  White  Hen  said  Cluck, 
cluck  when  she  was  angry. 

Have  the  children  read  the  parts  that  tell  how  Dick  felt 
(1)  when  he  first  saw  White  Hen;  (2)  when  she  wouldn’t  let 
him  have  the  eggs;  (3)  when  he  discovered  the  baby  chickens. 


Practice 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  but  when  it  is  used  to 
show  the  relationship  between  opposing  ideas  and  to  give 
practice  in  making  inferences  from  clues  in  the  text,  place  the 
following  riddles  and  possible  answers  on  the  blackboard,  one 
at  a time.  Have  the  children  read  each  riddle  and  draw  a line 
under  the  correct  answer. 

It  is  in  the  hen  house. 

But  it  can  not  say  Cluck,  cluck. 

What  is  it? 

chicken  hen 

It  went  to  the  hen  house. 

But  it  ran  away. 

What  is  it? 

chicken  Spot 

I have  something. 

But  it  is  not  for  play. 

What  is  it? 

egg  boat 

To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  h when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
proceed  as  follows:  Place  on  the  blackboard  the  words  listed 
on  page  73,  underscoring  the  first  word,  house.  Have  a child 
look  at  the  word  house  and  say  it.  Then  have  a child  look 
at  the  next  word,  here,  and  say  it.  Say,  “What  part  of  these 
words  sounds  alike?  Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  words. 
Does  the  beginning  of  the  word  house  look  like  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  here?”  When  children  are  satisfied  that  the 
two  initial  consonants  match  orally  and  visually,  tell  them 
that  both  words  begin  with  the  letter  h and  underline  the 
word  here  * Continue  eliciting  by  questions  the  difference  or 

* It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  learn  the  different  letters  by 
name  and  to  refer  to  them  specifically  when  occasion  demands. 
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similarity  in  sound  and  form  and  have  the  children  under- 
line only  those  words  which  begin  with  the  letter  h.  Continue 
in  the  same  way  with  the  second  column  of  words. 


house 

Hen 

here 

Horse 

make 

Can 

help 

Here 

Puff 

House 

he 

Puff 

hello 

Have 

yellow 

Make 

hen 

Yellow 

can 

Hello 

have 

He 

horse 

Help 

For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  initial 
letter  of  a word,  hectograph  the  following  exercise.  Direct  the 
children  to  find  the  letter  h in  each  box.  Tell  them  to  find  this 
same  letter  in  the  words  and  to  draw  a line  from  the  letter 
to  the  same  letter  in  each  word. 


h 

help 

H 

Have 

here 

Horse 

Hello 

hen 

H 

h 

House 

he 

Use  pages  26,  27,  and  28. 

Activities 

Continue  the  frieze  of  the  farm  setting,  adding  a hen  house, 
some  baby  chickens,  and  a hen.  Add  to  the  animal  frieze  a 
picture  of  hens  and  chickens,  with  a suitable  caption. 

Have  the  pupils  illustrate  the  incident  described  in  the  first 
five  lines  on  page  59.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  copies  of 
these  lines  for  the  pupils  to  paste  on  their  illustrations. 
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charts 


Post  on  the  bulletin-board  individual  experience  records 
with  pupil  illustrations.  The  example  given  below  makes  use 
of  many  familiar  words  and  a broken  line. 


I went  to  the  farm. 

My  brother  went,  too. 

We  had  fun  at  the  farm. 

We  saw  white  hens. 

We  saw  pretty  baby  chickens. 
My  brother  and  I wanted 
to  look  for  eggs. 

We  went  to  the  hen  house. 
This  is  what  we  saw. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Read  to  the  children  the  picture-story  book  Cock-A-Doodle 
Doo,  by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader.  Read  the  poem  “Chickens,” 
from  I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


A Family  in  the  Barn 

(Pages  61-64) 

new  words:  barn  they  black  did  cat  kittens 

word  cards:  1,  4,  6,  12,  15,  21,  24,  24a,  25,  25a,  26,  26a,  32,  33,  40,  40a,  41, 
47,  53,  61,  64,  64a,  68,  68a,  69,  71,  76,  78,  104,  110,  116,  119, 
130,  132,  134,  140,  150,  151 

phrase  cards:  17,  41,  83,  87,  95 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  how  many  horses  Grandfather  had?  Let 

vocabulary  us  count  the  horses  in  this  picture.”  Show  the  picture  on  page 
51  and  have  the  children  count  the  horses.  Then  say,  “How 
many  horses  did  he  have?”  Elicit  and  present  four  horses. 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


“How  many  white  horses  are  there?  How  many  black  horses?” 
Elicit  and  present  two  white  horses  and  two  black  horses. 
“Where  do  you  suppose  Grandfather  kept  the  horses?”  Elicit 
and  present  in  the  barn. 

“One  day  Dick  saw  something  go  to  the  barn.  This  is  what 
he  saw.”  Present  three  red  hens.  “He  said,  They  have  eggs  in 
the  barn.”  Present  the  line. 

Note:  From  this  point  on  in  the  Guidebook,  when  the  word 
present  is  used,  it  indicates  that  the  teacher  should  place  the 
developmental  unit  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard, 
read  the  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  aloud,  sliding  the  hand  rap- 
idly from  left  to  right  under  it,  and  then  have  one  or  more 
pupils  read  it.  The  term  elicit  and  present  indicates  that  the 
word  or  phrase  is  to  be  elicited  from  the  pupils,  placed  in  the 
pocket  chart,  and  read  by  several  children. 

“But  when  Dick  and  Jane  went  into  the  barn,  Dick  could 
not  see  the  hens.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Place  the  line  Where 
are  the  hens  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read.  Then  say, 
“I  will  show  you  another  way  he  could  have  said  this.”  By 
substitution  change  the  hens  to  they  and  have  the  sentence 
read.  Then  ask  what  they  means  in  this  sentence. 

Note:  If  the  reading  of  this  story  requires  two  periods,  the 
preliminary  development  should  be  concluded  here.  Pages  61 
and  62  of  the  story  should  be  read  as  a unit. 

The  above  presentation  may  be  checked  by  having  the  chil- 
dren read  all  the  lines  about  the  horses  and  all  the  lines  about 
the  hens. 

“There  were  other  animals  in  the  barn,  too.  One  animal 
kept  mice  away  from  the  barn.  Do  you  know  what  animal 
that  was?”  Elicit  and  present  a cat.  “What  do  we  call  cats 
when  they  are  babies?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  kittens. 
Dick  and  Jane  saw  many  animals  in  the  barn.  But  they  did 
not  see  the  pony.”  Present  this  sentence. 

Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart.  Insert  the  following  sentences 
and  have  them  read: 

Dick  saw  two  black  horses. 

Dick  saw  a cat  and  kittens. 

Where  are  they? 

They  are  in  the  barn. 

He  did  not  see  the  hens. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Our  next  story  is  called  A Family  in  the  Barn."  Place  the 

reading  title  on  tke  p0cket  chart  and  have  the  children  find  the  story. 

Page  61:  “Who  can  find  and  read  the  title  of  our  story?  Look 
at  the  picture  on  this  page.  What  do  you  think  Dick  is  saying 
to  Grandmother?  Read  all  that  Dick  said  to  Grandmother. 
What  does  he  want  Jane  to  do?  I wonder  if  Jane  wants  to  look 
for  eggs,  too.  Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  62:  “Where  are  the  children?  What  is  Dick  looking  at? 
Where  is  Jane  going?  Why  is  she  going  to  the  hayloft?  Read 
what  Dick  said.  Does  Jane  know  where  the  hens  are?  Read 
what  she  said.” 

To  check  on  noting  details  in  a picture  and  on  recall  of 
what  Jane  said,  ask,  “What  did  Jane  see?  What  did  Jane  want 
to  do?”  Have  the  page  read  as  a whole  orally.  “Will  the  chil- 
dren find  eggs  up  in  the  hayloft?” 

Page  63:  ‘‘My,  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  look  for  eggs  in  the  hay- 
loft? Jane  sees  something  in  the  hay.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
hen  on  a nest?”  Give  time  for  several  children  to  volunteer 
opinions.  “Read  what  Jane  said.  How  do  you  know  that  what 
Jane  sees  is  not  the  red  hen?  If  it  isn’t  a hen,  what  can  it  be? 
I wonder  if  Dick  knows.  Read  what  he  said.  Do  Dick  and 
Jane  know  yet  what  it  is?  Let’s  turn  the  page  and  maybe 
we  will  find  out.” 

Page  64:  “What  is  in  the  hay?  Are  the  children  surprised? 
Read  what  Dick  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  run-over 
sentence,  “I  see  two  white  kittens  and  two  black  kittens,”  so 
that  the  two  lines  are  read  as  a unit.  Ask,  “How  many  kittens 
were  there?  What  colors  were  they?  Read  what  Jane  said.” 
Have  the  children  compare  this  story  and  the  previous  one, 
noting  that  in  both  stories  Dick  went  to  find  eggs  but  failed 
to  do  so.  Ask  which  story  the  children  prefer,  and  why.  This 
discussion  should  add  to  the  vivid  impression  of  the  fun  Dick 
and  Jane  had  climbing  about  in  the  hay  and  searching  for 
the  nest. 

Rereading  Select  one  child  to  be  Dick  and  another  to  be  Jane.  Have 

the  conversation  in  the  story  reread  to  reflect  the  emotions  of 
the  story  characters.  Another  child  may  read  the  narrative 
lines  and  phrases. 
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Practice 

To  promote  recall  of  story  facts  and  to  clarify  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  they,  place  the  following  question  and  incomplete 
answer  in  the  pocket  chart. 

Where  are  the  three  red  hens? 

They  are 

Place  the  following  phrases  on  the  chalk  ledge:  in  the  barn, 
in  the  hen  house,  to  the  barn.  Have  the  children  select  the 
correct  phrase  and  place  it  in  the  pocket  chart  to  complete 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

Clear  the  pocket  chart  and  continue  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Where  are  the  horses ? Where  are  the  black 
kittens ? Where  did  Dick  and  Jane  go?  Where  are  the  cat 
and  kittens? 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  b when  it  occurs  initially  in  words,  write 
the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  two  columns,  under- 
lining the  first  word  in  each  column.  Use  the  procedures 
suggested  on  pages  72-73  of  this  Guidebook,  referring  to  the 
letter  b by  name. 

barn,  big,  make,  boat,  ball,  she,  baby,  bow-wow,  jump,  but. 

Big,  Boat,  Jump,  But,  Baby,  She,  Ball,  Make,  Bow-wow,  Barn. 

Note:  Page  32  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  provides  a check 
of  each  individual  child’s  visual-auditory  perception  of  the 
letters  b and  h.  Pupils  who  have  difficulty  with  this  page 
should  be  given  more  training  of  the  type  suggested  above 
and  on  pages  72-73  of  this  Guidebook. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  formed  by  adding 
s to  the  root  form  of  a word,  place  the  following  word  cards 
in  the  pocket  chart:  cars,  barns,  hens.  On  the  chalk  ledge  put 
the  word  cards  car,  barn,  hen,  chickens,  cats,  eggs,  horses. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  the  word  cars  and  find  the  word  car. 
Place  it  in  the  pocket  chart  just  above  the  word  cars  and  have 
both  words  pronounced.  Continue  in  the  same  way  with  barns 
and  hens. 

Then  place  the  word  egg  in  the  chart.  Have  pupils  pro- 
nounce it  and  then  find  the  word  eggs.  Place  it  in  the  pocket 
chart  below  the  word  egg.  Have  both  words  pronounced  and 
continue  with  chicken,  cat,  and  horse. 
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To  lead  children  to  discover  ways  of  identifying  and  retain- 
ing sight  words  which  have  similar  gross  configurations,  write 
the  words  little  and  kitten  on  the  blackboard  and  have  a 
child  read  the  first  one.  Then  ask,  “What  part  of  that  word 
helps  you  to  remember  that  the  word  is  little ?”  (The  child  may 
indicate  the  middle  double  consonant  or  some  other  char- 
acteristic which  distinguishes  the  word  for  him.) 

The  teacher  will  instruct  the  children  to  compare  more 
closely  the  two  words  in  order  to  notice  that  the  word  little 
has  more  tall  letters  that  go  above  the  line  and  that  the  first 
part  of  kitten  looks  different  from  the  first  part  of  little.  Direct 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  they  are  alike  or  different. 

Note:  This  exercise  will  enable  the  teacher  (a)  to  find  out 
various  modes  of  attack  which  the  pupils  are  using  for  recogni- 
tion clues;  (b)  to  help  them  build  serviceable  new  habits  of 
word  discrimination.  For  example,  if  a child  has  been  identify- 
ing the  word  little  by  the  double  “t”  or  by  the  little  word  “it" 
in  the  word,  he  will  now  need  to  learn  that  these  clues  are  in- 
sufficient since  kitten  contains  the  same  combinations. 

Use  pages  29,  30,  31,  and  32. 

Activities 

If  possible,  arrange  a visit  to  a near-by  home  to  see  a cat 
and  kittens.  Following  the  visit  to  see  the  cat  and  kittens,  the 
class  may  compose  a chart.  The  following  example  of  this 
type  of  chart  is  suggestive: 


A Cat  and  Kittens 


We  went  to  see  kittens. 

Miss  went  with  us. 

We  saw  three  little  kittens. 
We  saw  the  mother  cat,  too. 
We  had  fun. 
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Individual  experience  charts  of  adventures  similar  to  those 
in  the  story  may  be  dictated  to  the  teacher  and  added  to  the 
individual  booklets. 

Making  friezes  Continue  adding  to  the  friezes.  Illustrations  for  the  incidents 
of  this  story  may  be  added  to  the  frieze  showing  episodes 
( Guidebook , page  60).  Illustrations  of  a mother  cat  and  kittens 
can  be  made  for  the  “animal”  frieze. 

Hearing  Read  to  the  children  the  poems  “Cat,”  by  Dorothy  W. 

poems  Baruch,  and  “Cat,”  by  Mary  Britton  Miller,  from  Sung  under 

the  Silver  Umbrella. 


A Big,  Big  Dog 

(Pages  65-68) 

new  words:  dog  pigs  cows 

word  cards:  1,7,  9,  23,  31,  35,  61,  64,  74,  101,  109,  112,  116,  124,  130,  132,  138 
phrase  cards:  1,  5,  17,  32,  67,  71,  87 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Review  with  the  children  the  animals  that  Dick,  Jane,  and 

vocabulary  Sally  saw  at  the  farm. 

“What  other  animals  do  you  think  the  children  might  see 
on  the  farm?”  From  the  names  of  animals  that  the  pupils 
volunteer  select  for  presentation  the  words  pigs  and  cows. 

“Spot  saw  these  animals  at  the  farm  and  did  something  to 
show  what  a big  dog  he  was.”  Present  the  phrase  a big  dog. 
“The  next  story  will  tell  us  about  Spot.”  Present  He  can  have 
fun  at  the  farm.  (Note  that  this  sentence  introduces  the  “ex- 
perience” meaning  of  have  as  contrasted  with  the  “possess” 
meaning  previously  used.) 


Checking  the  Quickly  check  the  new  words  by  having  the  children  frame 
presentation  each  wor(j  or  remove  the  correct  card  from  the  chart  as  the 
teacher  pronounces  the  word. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  you  told  me  about  your  pets.  Some  of  you  had 

reading  pet  dogs.  j think  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  about  some 
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of  the  things  your  pet  dogs  like  to  do.”  Allow  the  children 
to  comment  briefly  about  their  pet  dogs. 

“Many  of  you  said  that  your  dog  likes  to  run  after  some- 
thing. What  have  you  seen  dogs  run  after?  Spot  liked  to  run 
after  things,  too.  He  was  a little  dog,  but  it  made  him  feel 
big  to  chase  things  that  were  bigger  than  he  was.  The  day 
he  was  at  the  farm  he  had  fun  and  thought  he  was  very  big 
until  something  happened  that  surprised  him.  Would  you  like 
to  read  this  story  and  find  out  what  happened?” 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “A  Big,  Big  Dog”  and  read 
the  title. 

Page  65:  “Look  at  Spot.  What  is  he  doing?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose he  ran  at  the  pony?  The  first  five  lines  tell  us  what  Spot 
did  and  what  the  pony  did.  Let  us  read  to  find  out.  Look  at 
the  picture  again.  Who  are  watching  Spot?  Read  what  Dick 
said.  What  did  he  tell  Jane  to  do?  What  was  the  first  thing 
he  said  about  Spot?  What  else  did  he  say  about  Spot?” 

Page  66:  Guide  the  reading  of  this  page  following  the  sugges- 
tions given  for  page  65. 

Page  67:  Allow  the  children  to  comment  on  the  picture.  Then 
say,  “Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  yourself.  What  did 
Spot  do  to  the  big  red  cows?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to 
yourself.”  After  the  children  have  read  the  page,  have  them 
answer  the  following  questions  and  find  sentences  or  phrases 
in  the  book  that  prove  their  answers:  “What  did  Spot  see? 
What  color  were  the  cows?  What  did  the  cows  do?  Did  Spot 
like  to  chase  the  cows?  Did  the  cows  like  to  have  Spot  chase 
them?”  Have  the  page  read  orally  as  a unit. 

Page  68:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
page?  Do  you  think  the  hen  likes  Spot’s  barking?  Do  you  think 
she  will  run  away,  too?  Read  the  first  three  lines  to  yourself. 
What  did  Spot  do?  Read  what  happened  when  Spot  barked 
at  the  hen.  Read  what  Dick  said  when  he  saw  the  hen  chase 
Spot.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Does 
the  hen  look  angry?  What  do  you  think  the  hen  is  saying? 
My!  Isn’t  Spot  running  fast? 

“Does  this  story  make  you  think  of  another  time  Spot  ran 
away  from  the  white  hen?”  Lead  the  children  to  recall  this 
incident  in  the  story  “The  White  Hen.”  Compare  the  two 
incidents. 
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Have  the  children  close  their  books  and  see  how  many  things 
they  can  remember  that  happened  in  the  story.  The  recall 
of  story  incidents  makes  a new  point  of  departure  and  pro- 
vides a purpose  for  rereading  the  story.  Enjoy  the  incidents 
with  the  children  as  they  report.  Urge  the  children  to  reread 
until  they  are  able  to  remember  as  many  as  five  things  occur- 
ring in  this  story. 

Note:  The  ability  to  retain  what  is  read  is  important  and 
should  be  developed.  Exercises  such  as  this  will  promote  the 
habits  (1)  of  organizing  material  mentally  as  it  is  read;  (2) 
of  rereading  a selection  to  recall  significant  facts. 


Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  sequence  in  plot  de- 
velopment, place  the  following  sentences  in  mixed  order  on 
the  chalk  ledge.  (The  word  cards  should  be  clipped  together 
to  make  complete  sentences.)  Have  the  children  arrange  the 
sentences  in  proper  sequence  in  the  pocket  chart.  The  follow- 
ing sequence  should  be  observed: 

Spot  saw  the  pony. 

It  ran  to  the  barn. 

He  ran  at  the  pigs. 

Spot  saw  the  cows. 

They  ran  away,  too. 

A hen  saw  the  dog. 

The  hen  did  not  run  away. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  s when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place 
the  following  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures 
suggested  on  pages  72-73  of  this  Guidebook: 


see 

Saw 

said 

Something 

get 

Play 

did 

Say 

something 

See 

we 

Red 

say 

Said 

play 

Sally 

saw 

Did 

When  the  children  have  finished  ask  them  to  pronounce  all 
the  words  that  begin  with  the  letter  s. 
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For  those  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the 
form  of  the  initial  letter  of  a word,  hectograph  the  following 
exercise.  Direct  the  children  to  find  the  letter  in  each  box  and 
draw  a line  from  this  letter  to  the  words  in  the  box  which  be- 
gin with  the  same  letter. 


say 

house 

s will 

h not 

saw 

help 

funny 

Sally 

b boat 

S Mother 

baby 

Saw 

Hello 

Barn 

H Have 

B Come 

Down 

But 

Use  pages  33  and  34. 

Activities 

Farm  animals  introduced  in  this  story  may  be  added  to  the 
frieze  of  the  farm  setting  and  also  to  the  frieze  showing  farm 
animals.  Pictures  of  Spot  chasing  the  farm  animals  are  appro- 
priate for  the  frieze  picturing  episodes. 

Pupils  may  create  their  own  pictures  for  various  episodes 
of  this  story.  For  example,  the  last  four  lines,  “Dick  laughed 
and  laughed,”  etc.,  may  suggest  to  the  children  the  addition 
of  a picture  of  Dick  watching  the  hen  chasing  Spot.  The 
teacher  may  distribute  hectographed  copies  of  these  four  lines 
of  verbal  text  to  be  pasted  on  the  children’s  illustrations. 

Other  stories  which  feature  hens  and  chickens  may  be  read 
or  told.  These  will  present  opportunities  for  developing,  ex- 
tending, and  clarifying  information  about  farm  life.  This  type 
of  activity  is  also  valuable  in  developing  language  ability.  Al- 
though many  of  the  words  used  orally  are  not  in  the  reading 
vocabulary  of  the  children,  rich  meaning  associations  are  de- 
veloped during  such  language  periods. 
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Hearing  Read  to  the  children  The  Country  Noisy  Book,  by  Margaret 

stories  Wise  Brown.  Read  the  poem  “I  Had  a Little  Doggie”  (author 

an  poems  unknown),  from  My  Poetry  Book. 


Puff  Wants  to  Play 

(Pages  69-72) 

new  words:  wanted  mew  with  sat  ate 

word  cards:  1,  4,  8,  12,  25,  26,  32,  40,  47,  61,  64,  68,  76,  78,  87,  97,  101, 
102,  104,  106,  113,  114,  115,  120,  124,  130,  132,  134,  135,  136, 
140,  143,  144,  152,  154 

phrase  cards:  32,  74,  92,  101 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Spot  was  playing  out-of-doors  with  the  children.  Puff  was 

vocabulary  jn  the  house>  and  she  was  lonesome.  This  tells  what  she 
wanted  to  do.”  Present  Puff  wanted  to  have  fun  and  She  wanted 
to  play.  “Spot  said  bow-wow  when  he  wanted  to  play.  What 
do  you  suppose  Puff  said?”  Elicit  and  present  She  said,  Mew, 
mew.  “With  whom  did  Puff  usually  play?”  Place  with  on  the 
chart  or  blackboard.  Place  the  names  Dick,  Jane,  Spot,  and 
Sally  after  with  as  they  are  supplied  by  the  children.  Then 
say,  “Yes,  Puff  usually  played  with  the  children  or  Spot.  But 
this  time  she  couldn’t  find  them,  and  she  wanted  to  play  with 
someone  she  did  find.”  fnsert  the  phrase  with  Tim  after  the 
sentence  She  wanted  to  play  and  have  the  line  read.  “But  of 
course  Tim  couldn’t  play.  This  is  what  he  did.”  Present  He 
sat  and  sat.  “So  Puff  went  outdoors  to  find  someone  else  to 
play  with.  She  saw  some  of  the  farm  animals,  but  they  were 
eating.  They  didn’t  even  look  at  Puff.  This  is  what  they  did. 
Present  They  ate  and  ate.  “Guess  who  finally  played  with 
Puff.  We  will  find  out  when  we  read  our  next  story.” 

Checking  the  Check  this  preliminary  development  by  having  the  children 

presentation  and  rea(j  tjie  pnes  that  tell  what  Puff  said,  what  Puff 

wanted  to  do,  what  the  farm  animals  did,  what  Tim  did. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Find  this  story  in  your  books.”  Present  the  title  Puff  Wants 

reading  tQ 
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Page  69:  When  the  children  have  located  the  story,  have  them 
find  and  read  the  title.  As  the  pupils  study  the  picture,  they 
should  be  led  to  observe  that  Mother  is  busy  preparing  apples 
for  a pie.  Then  say,  “Look  at  Puff.  Why  is  she  pulling  on 
Mother’s  apron?  What  do  you  suppose  Puff  is  saying?  Read 
the  first  four  lines  to  yourself.  What  do  these  lines  tell  you? 
Read  what  Mother  said  to  Puff.” 

Page  70:  Allow  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  say, 
“Read  the  first  four  lines  to  yourselves.  Tell  in  your  own  words 
what  happened.  What  do  you  think  Puff  will  say?”  Elicit 
“mew,  mew.”  Then  say,  “Puff  wanted  to  say  something  else. 
Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  she  wanted  to  say. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened.”  Have  the 
entire  page  read  orally. 

Page  71:  Have  the  children  study  the  picture,  identifying  the 
animals— pigs,  hen,  chickens,  and  kitten.  “Read  the  first  part 
of  the  page  to  find  out  if  the  pigs  and  chickens  wanted  to  play 
with  Puff.”  To  check  careful  reading,  ask:  “What  did  Puff 
want  to  do?  What  did  the  little  pigs  and  chickens  want  to 
do?”  Have  the  last  five  lines  read.  Children  will  enjoy  reread- 
ing this  little  refrain  aloud. 

Page  72:  Discuss  the  picture  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Puff 
has  gone  to  the  barn.  This  picture  should  be  very  interesting 
to  the  children.  They  may  suggest  many  different  ways  the 
story  could  end.  Have  the  page  read  to  see  how  it  really  ended. 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 

Rereading  Guide  the  rereading  by  means  of  these  directions:  “Read 

the  page  that  tells  (a)  whom  Puff  first  tried  to  get  to  play 
with  her;  ( b ) about  Tim  and  Puff;  ( c ) what  happened  to 
Puff  when  she  wanted  to  play  with  the  pigs  and  chickens; 

(d)  about  the  animals  that  would  rather  eat  than  play; 

(e)  how  Puff  finally  found  some  animals  that  would  play 
with  her.” 

Related  Practice 

Recall  of  To  promote  recall  of  story  facts,  place  the  following  ques- 

story  facts  tions  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time.  They  should  be  read 

silently  and  the  answer  located  among  the  word  cards  Puff, 
kittens,  pigs,  chickens,  and  Tim,  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  chalk  ledge. 
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Who  wanted  to  play  with  Puff? 

Who  said,  “Mew,  mew”? 

Who  ate  and  ate? 

Who  sat  and  sat? 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  the  consonant  p when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedure  sug- 
gested on  pages  72-73  of  this  Guidebook.  Note  that  both  capi- 
talized and  uncapitalized  forms  are  listed.  Children  should 
underline  any  word  beginning  with  the  letter  p in  either  form. 

pig 

Puff 

here 

make 

Structural 

analysis 

pony 

Pig 

did 

Pony 

To  develop  recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  plural 
nouns,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  cow,  cows ; 
dog,  dogs.  Place  the  word  cards  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  a, 
the  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Direct  children  to  select  a card  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  each  word  on  the  blackboard.  Then  dis- 
tribute among  the  children  the  cards  for  pony,  horses,  hen, 
eggs,  barn,  chickens,  cat,  pigs.  Have  a child  select  a card  from 
the  ledge  which  may  be  correctly  placed  in  front  of  the  one 
which  he  holds.  Give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  this  exercise. 

Individual 

practice 

For  those  who  need  additional  practice  in  following  direc- 
tions, reproduce  the  following  groups  of  sentences  and  have 
the  pupils  make  an  appropriate  illustration  for  each  group. 
Mother  wanted  to  work. 

Puff  wanted  to  play. 

Make  Mother  with  Puff. 

Puff  wanted  to  play  with  Tim. 

But  Tim  sat  and  sat. 

Make  Tim  and  Puff. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  35,  36,  and  37. 

Correlated  Activities 

Adding  This  story  offers  particularly  interesting  incidents  that  can 

to  friezes  be  a(^cje(j  to  the  episode  frieze. 
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Hearing 

stories 


Making 

illustrations 


The  following  books  may  be  read  to  the  children:  William 
and  His  Kitten,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  Blue  Barns,  by  Helen 
Sewell;  Matilda  and  Her  Family,  by  Miriam  Mason;  and  Don't 
Count  Your  Chicks,  by  Ingri  and  Edgar  D’Aulaire. 

Have  the  children  illustrate  incidents  about  kittens  from 
the  stories  or  poems  that  have  been  read  to  them. 


Funny  Cookies 

(Pages  73-75) 

word  cards:  12,  13,  25,  30a,  50,  60,  64,  68a,  69,  101a,  104,  105,  109,  110,  111, 
112,  115,  151 

phrase  cards:  2,  24,  35 

Preliminary  Development 

As  there  are  no  new  words  in  this  story,  the  children  may 
proceed  directly  to  the  reading  of  the  story.  If  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  practice  in  vocabulary  recognition  to  part  of  the 
group,  the  teacher  may  select  from  the  story  sentences  con- 
taining the  more  difficult  words  for  use  in  a brief  preliminary 
development. 

Encourage  conversation  about  the  kind  of  cookies  children 
like  best.  Direct  the  discussion  to  the  topic  of  animal  cookies. 
Let  the  children  describe  the  kinds  of  animal  cookies  they  have 
seen  or  tasted. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Present  the  title  Funny  Cookies.  Have  it  located  in  the 

reading  book  and  read 

Page  73:  “Can  you  tell  from  the  picture  what  kinds  of  cookies 
Grandmother  and  the  children  will  make?”  Children  should 
observe  that  there  are  animal  cookie  cutters  on  the  table. 
“Let’s  read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Sally  is  saying.” 
Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read  to  find  out  what  Dick  wants 
to  do. 

Page  74:  In  the  conversation  about  this  picture  lead  the  pupils 
to  infer  that  Grandmother  gave  some  cookie  dough  to  the 
children.  “Can  you  tell  from  the  picture  what  kind  of  animal 
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cookies  Jane  has  cut  out?  We  can  find  out  by  reading  the 
first  part  of  the  page.  Read  to  yourself.  Tell  in  your  own 
words  how  many  cookie  cats,  how  many  cookie  kittens,  and 
how  many  cookie  horses  Jane  made.  Read  the  part  that  tells 
what  Dick  said.  What  kind  of  cookie  animal  is  he  making?” 
After  the  page  is  read  orally,  see  if  the  pupils  can  find  four 
cookie  horses  in  the  picture.  Lead  to  the  reading  of  the  next 
page  by  saying,  “We  didn’t  find  out  what  Sally  is  making.” 

Page  75:  “Here  is  Sally  giving  her  cookie  to  Grandmother 
to  bake.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?  Jane  is  pointing  to  it. 
Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  she  is  saying  about  it.”  After  the 
first  three  lines  are  read,  say,  “Sally  gave  her  cookie  a name. 
She  called  it  Cookie  Tim.  Sally  is  a funny  baby.  What  do  you 
suppose  she  did  with  her  cookie  after  it  was  baked?  The  last 
part  of  the  page  tells  you.” 

Rereading  The  children  will  like  to  read  this  story  again  just  for  fun 

because  of  the  lively  dialogue  and  rhythmic  passages.  Allow 
the  pupils  to  prepare  for  good  oral  reading  by  rereading 
silently. 


Related  Practice 

Phrase  For  rapid  recognition  of  phrases,  place  on  the  blackboard 

recognition  or  chart  the  sentence  Here  is  a cookie  pig.  By  rapid  substitu- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  change  the  sentence  to  others  like 
the  following  and  have  the  children  read  them: 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Structural 

analysis 


Here  is 
Here  is 
Here  is 
Here  is 
Here  is 
Here  is 


cookie  cat. 
white  hen. 
pretty  pony, 
funny  cookie, 
big  horse, 
red  house. 


To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  consonant  r,  place  the  word  card  ran  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Put  the  following  word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge: 
run,  sat,  ride,  red,  barn,  have.  Direct  the  children  to  find  the 
words  that  begin  like  ran  and  place  them  in  the  chart  under 
this  word.  Have  other  words  beginning  with  r supplied  orally. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  both  the  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  nouns,  write  the  words  horse,  horses,  barn,  barns, 
cat,  cats,  cookie,  cookies  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  children 
to  find  and  frame  the  word  that  means  one  or  more  than  one. 
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Individual 

practice 

Place  sentences  using  these  same  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  the  sentences  read. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  following  written  direc- 
tions, reproduce  the  following  lines  and  direct  the  pupils  to 
make  an  appropriate  illustration  for  each  line: 

Make  a cookie  pig. 

Make  two  cookie  kittens. 

Make  a funny  cookie  Tim. 

Make  a cookie  horse. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  38  and  39.  Page  39  gives  further  practice  on 
recognizing  both  singular  and  plural  forms  of  known  nouns. 

Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Read  to  the  children  “Cakes  for  Dinner”  and  “Animal 


stories 

Crackers,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

Planning 

culminating 

activities 

Begin  preparing  for  the  culminating  activities  of  this  unit. 

The  children  may  plan: 

1.  To  complete  and  display  friezes,  cut-outs,  etc. 

2.  To  display  and  read  their  individual  and  coopera- 
tive charts  to  another  class. 

3.  To  interpret  their  creative  illustrations  to  others 
and  read  the  captions  printed  on  them. 

4.  To  dramatize  one  of  their  favorite  stories. 

5.  To  read  or  tell  their  favorite  stories  from  this  unit 
of  the  Primer. 

new  words: 

Two  Pets 

(Pages  76-80) 

pets  home  rabbit  thank  ducks 

good-by  quack 

word  cards: 

1,  38,  38a,  53,  55,  66,  73,  81,  100,  100a,  107,  108,  117,  124,  130, 
138,  140,  153 

phrase  cards:  76 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  the  children  came  to  the  farm,  they  brought  some- 

vocabulary  thing  with  them.  This  tells  what  they  brought.”  Present  the 
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phrase  two  pets.  “This  line  tells  you  something  about  Spot.” 
Place  Spot  is  a pet  in  the  chart  and  have  the  children  read  it. 
Change  Spot  to  Puff  and  have  the  line  read. 

“In  our  next  story  the  children  leave  the  farm.  Where  do 
you  think  they  will  go?”  Elicit  and  present  home.  “What  do 
you  think  the  pets  will  do?”  Elicit  and  present  The  pets  will 
go  home,  too. 

Note:  If  two  reading  periods  are  needed  for  the  reading  of 
this  story,  *the  first  preliminary  development  should  be  con- 
cluded at  this  point. 

“When  Mother  and  Father  were  ready  to  start  home,  the 
children  saw  some  new  animals  on  Grandfather’s  farm.  They 
saw  a rabbit  and  a duck.”  Present  these  two  phrases.  “Do  you 
know  what  sound  little  ducks  make?”  Elicit  and  present  Little 
ducks  say,  Quack,  quack. 

“When  the  children  started  to  go  home  from  the  farm. 
Grandfather  gave  them  something  to  take  home  with  them. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  children  said?”  Elicit  and  present 
Thank  you.  “The  children  said  ‘Hello’  when  they  first  came 
to  the  farm.  What  will  they  say  when  they  leave?”  Elicit  and 
present  Good-by. 

Checking  the  Have  the  children  find  words  that  are  names  of  animals;  the 
presentation  SOund  an  animal  makes;  what  children  say  when  they  are 
polite;  where  the  family  was  going;  what  we  call  the  animals 
that  we  play  with. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Present  the  title  Two  Pets  and  have  the  children  find  the 

readmg  story.  “We  will  find  out  now  what  Grandfather  gave  the  chil- 

dren before  they  started  home.” 

Pages  76-77:  Bring  out  details  of  the  farm  setting  in  the  pic- 
ture. “What  makes  you  think  that  Jane  and  Sally  are  ready 
to  go  home?” 

Page  76:  “Grandfather  talked  to  Sally.  Read  what  he  said. 
What  is  he  going  to  give  the  children?  I wonder  if  Sally  can 
guess  what  the  pet  is.  Let’s  read  what  she  guessed.  What  pet 
does  Sally  guess  that  Grandfather  will  give  her?  Read  what 
Grandmother  said.  Did  Sally  guess  right?” 

Page  77:  “Now  Sally  knows  that  the  new  pet  will  not  be 
anything  they  already  have.  So  she  begins  to  talk  about  what 
she  would  like  to  have.  Read  what  Sally  said.  Do  you  think 
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Sally  could  have  a cow,  a pony,  a horse,  or  a pig  for  a pet  in 
the  city?  Read  what  Dick  tells  Sally.  We  still  don’t  know 
what  pet  Grandfather  was  going  to  give  the  children.” 

Page  78:  “This  picture  tells  us  what  one  of  the  pets  will  be. 
Read  what  Grandfather  said.  Read  the  part  which  tells  that 
Dick  and  Jane  are  pleased.  Don’t  you  like  the  sound  of  these 
lines?”  Read  the  last  five  lines  on  the  page  to  show  how  they 
reflect  the  children’s  feeling  of  pleasure.  “Look  at  the  picture 
again.  Where  is  Sally  going?” 

Page  79:  “Now  do  you  know  what  Sally  did?”  Pupils  should 
be  led  to  note  the  relationship  between  the  fact  that  Sally 
went  to  the  duck  pen  in  the  picture  on  page  78  and  the 
episode  illustrated  on  page  79.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  Sally  didn’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween ducks  and  chickens. 

Page  80:  “On  this  page  everyone  seems  to  be  saying  some- 
thing. What  is  it?  The  pets  are  saying  good-by,  too.  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  find  out  how  they  say  it.” 

Rereading  Guide  the  rereading  by  means  of  thought  questions  which 

motivate  the  reading  of  the  entire  story. 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  new  words  from  Unit 


II: 

at 

fast 

kittens 

home 

farm 

saw 

pigs 

rabbit 

Grandmother 

hen 

cow 

thank 

Grandfather 

cluck 

did 

ducks 

hello 

ran 

sat 

good-by 

say 

have 

wanted 

quack 

bow-wow 

chickens 

mew 

but 

dog 

barn 

with 

they 

pony 

black 

ate 

horses 

eggs 

cat 

on 

good 

pets 

To  make  the  review  interesting,  use  a variety  of  techniques  in 
having  the  children  read  these  words.  For  example:  (1)  The 
teacher  may  silently  indicate  a word  in  a column  and  have 
a child  say  it;  (2)  The  teacher  may  orally  call  for  a word  and 
have  a child  frame  it;  (3)  The  teacher  may  use  meaning  clues. 
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such  as  “I  am  thinking  of  a word  in  the  second  column  near 
the  bottom  that  tells  what  a hen  lays.”  (4)  The  teacher  may 
use  word-form  clues,  such  as  “Find  two  long  words  in  the 
first  column  and  read  them.”  (5)  The  teacher  may  use  pho- 
netic clues,  such  as  “I  see  two  words  in  the  second  column 
that  begin  this  way.”  (Write  h on  the  blackboard  and  have 
hen  and  have  located  in  the  column  and  read.) 

Work-Book  Use  pages  40-42.  Pages  43,  44,  and  45  are  test  pages,  which 
are  described  on  pages  93-96  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 


Recording 

experiences 


Dramatizing 

story 


Hearing 

poems 


Record  experience  charts  for  individual  children  who  have 
had  pets  given  to  them.  After  these  charts  are  illustrated,  pre- 
sent them  to  the  class  to  get  its  reaction  to  individual  ideas. 

Dramatize  this  story,  showing  the  family  leaving  the  farm. 
Let  children  create  dramatizations  of  their  experiences  when 
leaving  some  farm. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “Farewell  to  the  Farm,”  from 
A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Culminating  Activities 

word  cards:  26,  31,  38a,  64a,  68,  101,  104,  108 

Extending  The  word  “animals”  has  a wide  range  of  possible  meanings. 

concepts  During  the  reading  of  the  unit  “At  the  Farm,”  the  pupils  have 

been  acquiring  ideas  about  certain  animals  that  are  usually 
seen  on  a farm.  To  extend  understandings  and  ideas  about 
these  animals,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 

1.  Place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  label  “Animals.”  Arrange 
on  the  chalk  ledge  the  word  cards  pony,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  rabbit.  After  completing  the  reading  of  the 
last  story  of  this  unit,  ask  the  children  what  animals  were 
on  Grandfather’s  farm.  After  the  children  have  named  as 
many  as  they  can  remember,  say,  “Turn  to  the  first  picture 
showing  some  farm  animals.  What  kind  of  farm  animals  are 
in  this  picture?”  After  the  children  have  answered  “horses” 
and  “pony,”  direct  a pupil  to  select  the  word  cards  from 
the  chalk  ledge  and  place  them  under  the  label  “Animals”  in 
the  pocket  chart.  Then  say,  “What  color  are  the  horses  on 
Grandfather’s  farm?  What  other  kinds  of  horses  have  you 
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Displaying 
and  using 
friezes 


seen?  Have  you  seen  pictures  of  any  other  kinds  of  horses?” 
Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  characteristics  and  kinds  of 
horses.  Ask  one  pupil  to  find  a book  on  the  library  table  that 
shows  pictures  of  horses.  Discuss  the  horses  pictured  in  avail- 
able books. 

‘‘What  color  is  the  pony  on  Grandfather’s  farm?  What  other 
colors  may  ponies  be?  Find  a book  that  shows  pictures  of 
other  ponies.”  Discuss  the  characteristics  and  kinds  of  ponies. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  in  the  Primer  the  pictures  showing 
the  hens  and  chickens.  Ask  questions  and  direct  the  activity 
for  finding  word  cards,  etc.,  for  extending  meanings  for  kinds 
of  hens,  what  colors  of  baby  chickens,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion that  will  clarify  meanings.  Continue  this  activity  to  extend 
understandings  about  cows,  pigs,  ducks,  and  rabbits. 

Direct  the  children  to  find  the  name  of  an  animal  that  gives 
milk,  that  swims,  that  lays  eggs,  that  works  in  the  fields,  that 
squeals. 

2.  Post  on  the  bulletin-board  a large  printed  label  “Ani- 
mals.” Display  pictures  illustrative  of  animals  on  the  farm  and, 
during  informal  conversation  periods,  arrange  the  pictures  to 
show  the  classification  of  horses,  ponies,  hens,  baby  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs  or  hogs,  cats  and  kittens,  and  rabbits.  Label  each 
group  of  pictures  to  clarify  the  classifications. 

1.  Use  the  completed  frieze  of  the  farm  setting: 

a)  For  the  background  scenery  of  dramatizations. 

b)  For  language  stories  about  things  on  a farm. 

2.  Use  the  frieze  showing  pictures  of  farm  animals  with 

captions: 

a)  For  telling  what  each  animal  did  in  the  stories  of 
Unit  II  of  the  Primer. 

b ) For  making  up  stories  about  these  animals. 

c)  For  telling  stories  about  farm  animals  that  have 
been  read  to  the  pupils. 

3.  Use  the  frieze  picturing  episodes  during  the  language 

or  story  periods: 

a)  To  recall  lively  incidents  in  the  stories  that  pupils 
may  wish  to  retell. 

b)  To  motivate  the  rereading  of  parts  of  the  stories 
that  complement  the  illustrated  episodes. 

c ) To  furnish  background  for  dramatizing  incidents 
of  humor,  surprise,  and  fun  in  Unit  II. 
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Reading  Individual  children  may  read  aloud  to  the  class  their  own 

charts  personal  experience  records  from  individual  booklets.  All  these 

booklets  may  be  displayed  on  the  library  table  for  the  class  to 
enjoy.  Cooperative  charts  made  during  the  reading  of  the  unit 
may  also  be  read  and  displayed. 


Vocabulary  Test  II 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  pages  43  and  44). 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  56-57  of  this  Guidebook. 


cookie 

pony 

grandmother 

Sally 

good 

pretty 

something 

say 

g° 

funny 

good  mother 

away 

Good-by 

barn 

kittens 

help 

Grandmother 

farm 

cookies 

hello 

Grandfather 

fast 

chickens 

little 

fun 

little 

dog 

mew,  mew 

red 

kitten 

pig 

Bow-wow 

hen 

pretty 

get 

Baby 

Spot 

cluck 

see 

gets 

dog 

look 

cow 

eggs 

Pig 

cookie 

saw 

guess 

find 

black 

run 

four 

fast 

cluck 

can 

barn 

boat 

blue 

ran 

down 
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cat 

thank 

mother 

laughed 

eat 

they 

little 

want 

sat 

duck 

rabbit 

wanted 

duck 

hens 

down 

with 

did 

here 

cows 

white 

have 

have 

come 

will 

home 

Good-by 

where 

it 

house 

Baby 

the 

at 

horse 

Oh,  my 

they 

and 

ate 

black 

not 

pet 

eat 

Dick 

cat 

at 

duck 

can 

not 

duck 

mew 

on 

big 

come 

quack 

me 

in 

but 

home 

guess 

cow 

no 

cat 

house 

Visual- Auditory  Test  I 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  I (Work-Book,  page  45) . Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  page 
56  of  this  Guidebook.  A description  of  the  test  and  suggestions 
for  evaluating  the  results  will  be  found  on  pages  95  and  96. 

Aim  This  test  checks  the  child’s  ability  to  relate  the  sound  and  ap- 

pearance of  sight  words  and  to  distinguish  between  words  some- 
what alike  in  sound  and  appearance.  The"  test  also  is  diagnostic 
in  character,  since  it  surveys  the  child’s  ability  to  hear  consonant 
sounds  occurring  initially  in  sight  words  and  indicates  his 
ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  word  recognition. 
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Construction 
of  the  test 


Interpreting 

results 


fun 

oh 

too 

away 

run 

do 

say 

one 

no 

who 

play 

can 

sat 

did 

black 

ran 

at 

pig 

quack 

and 

cat 

big 

cluck 

Dick 

yellow 

car 

saw 

did 

hello 

are 

see 

duck 

help 

for 

say 

it 

he 

Spot 

three 

and 

me 

not 

she 

at 

she 

what 

see 

they 

yes 

went 

red 

say 

guess 

want 

said 

play 

get 

will 

ride 

All  of  the  words  used  in  the  test  are  included  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  first  two  units  of  the  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane.  The  test  is  so  constructed  that  a child,  in  order  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  test  word  and  its  foils,  must  recognize 
certain  visual  differences  in  words  that  sound  or  look  some- 
what alike. 

If  a child  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  these  words  with 
auditory  and  visual  similarities,  it  may  mean  that  he  does  not 
know  the  sight  word,  that  he  is  careless,  or  that  organic  defects 
prevent  accurate  perception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  in- 
dicate that  he  is  unable  to  fuse  auditory  and  visual  cues  in 
word  recognition. 
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If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  fun  when  run  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  confused  the  initial  consonants. 

If  a child  has  marked  the  word  help  when  hello  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  confused  the  final  sound  of  the 
two  words. 

If  the  child  marked  either  the  word  see  or  saw  when  say  was 
pronounced,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  over-attentive  to  the 
initial  sound  and  form  of  the  word. 


Unit  III- — Fun  with  Pets  and  Toys 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  this  unit  feature  play  with  pets  and  toys.  They 
reflect  some  of  the  most  universal  experiences  of  children  and 
develop  another  aspect  of  fun  in  the  home.  The  theme  of  the 
book  is  carried  forward  in  stories  in  which  familiar  characters 
share  the  fun  of  caring  for  and  playing  with  their  pets  and  toys. 
The  humor  of  the  stories  is  heightened  by  the  whimsical  antics 
of  Sally,  who  often  fails  to  understand  the  difference  between 
toys  and  real  objects. 

The  stories  of  this  unit  are  closely  related  in  content  to  those 
of  the  preceding  unit.  Facts  about  the  farm  are  recalled  as  the 
characters  engage  in  such  activities  as  caring  for  the  pets  they 
brought  from  the  farm  and  building  a toy  farm.  Both  the 
stories  in  the  basic  book  and  the  activities  suggested  in  this 
Guidebook  emphasize  the  idea  that  it  is  fun  to  possess  and  play 
with  pets  and  toys. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  reading  of  the  last  story  of  the  second  unit,  “Two  Pets,” 
has  already  set  the  stage  for  reading  the  first  two  stories  of  this 
unit.  The  pupils  are  naturally  interested  in  these  two  new  pets; 
so  the  reading  of  the  third  unit  may  usually  be  introduced  with 
little  or  no  special  preparation. 

However,  if  the  children  have  not  seen  a duck  or  a rabbit,  an 
excursion  to  a pet  store  may  aid  in  developing  needed  under- 
standings. Books  containing  pictures  of  children  playing  with 
pets  and  toys  should  be  placed  on  the  reading  table. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Making  a 
toy  farm 


Making 

experience 

records 

Making 

picture 

books 


Collecting 

pictures 


Composing 

rhymes 

Summarizing 
the  activities 


There  are  many  enriching  activities  which  may  be  carried  on 
during  the  reading  of  this  unit.  Such  activities  will  aid  in  clari- 
fying the  children’s  concepts  of  pets  and  toys.  The  Correlated 
Activities  sections  of  the  lesson  plans  give  specific  suggestions 
for  carrying  out  such  activities  as  those  described  below: 

A farm  scene  may  be  reproduced.  Miniature  buildings  repre- 
senting a house,  barn,  silo,  chicken  house,  corn  crib,  etc.,  can  be 
made  for  the  toy  farm.  Plasticine  or  clay  may  be  used  for  mod- 
eling miniature  farm  animals.  Such  an  activity  aids  in  recalling 
the  uses  of  the  various  farm  buildings  and  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each  animal.  The  children  will  enjoy  arrang- 
ing the  figures  in  settings  similar  to  those  of  the  various  stories. 

A visit  to  a pet  store  or  a toy  shop  may  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  record  an  activity  which  the  children  have  experi- 
enced together.  Plans  for  a “Doll  Day”  can  be  recorded. 

The  children  may  collect  magazine  pictures  of  pets  and  com- 
pile them  in  one  large  book;  individual  children  may  wish  to 
compile  their  own  dictated  experience  records  with  their  illus- 
trations in  an  individual  booklet. 

Magazine  pictures  of  pets  may  be  classified  and  posted  on  the 
bulletin-board  under  the  captions  “City  Pets”  and  “Country 
Pets.”  Making  a classification  of  this  type  involves  a discus- 
sion about  the  special  characteristics  of  pets  with  regard  to  space 
for  shelter,  kinds  of  food,  care  needed,  etc. 

After  the  stories  about  toys  are  read,  groups  of  pictures  may 
be  posted  on  the  bulletin-board  under  the  captions,  “Pets” 
and  “Toys.”  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  post  under  the 
appropriate  caption  the  pictures  that  they  have  collected. 

Children  naturally  speak  in  rhythmical  patterns  and  will 
enjoy  composing  simple  rhymes  to  tell  parts  of  the  stories. 

Specific  suggestions  for  summarizing  the  activities  of  this  unit 
are  given  in  the  detailed  lesson  plans. 


Introducing  the  Unit 

word  cards:  4,  49,  100,  139,  154 


“Our  next  group  of  stories  tells  about  the  fun  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Sally  have  with  pets  and  toys.  The  title  of  this  group  of  stories 

is ” Present  Fun  with  Pets  and  Toys 

and  have  it  read. 
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Presenting 
the  unit 
title  page 

Distribute  the  books  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  “You  remember  that  we  have  just  finished  read- 
ing all  the  stories  about  ‘Fun  at  the  Farm.’  Can  you  find  the 
name  for  the  next  group  of  stories  we  are  going  to  read?” 

After  the  children  locate  and  read  the  new  unit  title,  say, 
“Let’s  see  if  you  can  find  the  colored  page  that  tells  where  the 
stories  about  fun  with  pets  and  toys  begin.  Read  what  it  says. 

Work-Book 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?” 

Page  46  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time. 

Fun  for  Little  Quack 

(Pages  82-86) 

new  words:  toys*  happy  out  well  must  now 

word  cards:  51,  59,  61,  73,  81,  89,  94,  99,  107,  112,  136,  143,  146,  147 
phrase  cards:  46,  52 

Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 

“Our  last  story  told  us  about  two  pets  that  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  gave  to  the  children.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
pets  were?  This  is  what  the  children  named  one  of  the  pets.” 
Present  Little  Quack.  “Which  pet  do  you  suppose  they  named 
Little  Quack?  Why  was  ‘Little  Quack’  a good  name  for  the 
duck?”  After  these  questions  are  answered,  show  pictures  of 
both  large  and  small  ducks.  During  the  presentation  of  the 
pictures  call  attention  to  the  noticeable  characteristics,  such  as 
webbed  feet,  flat  bill,  etc.  Allow  time  for  a brief  discussion 
about  the  habits  and  needs  of  ducks. 

“Dick  and  Jane  found  out  that  Little  Quack  was  not  happy 
in  his  new  home.”  Present  the  word  happy.  “Jane  said,  ‘Little 
Quack  is  not  happy.’  ” Place  the  phrase  Little  Quack  is  not 
before  the  word  happy  and  have  the  entire  line  read. 

“Dick  and  Jane  didn’t  know  why  Little  Quack  wasn’t  happy. 
They  didn’t  know  what  he  needed.  Jane  thought  that  maybe 
Little  Quack  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  pen.  So  she  said  this.” 

. . C_-  . • 

* The  word  toys  was  introduced  on  the  unit  title  page.  Since  it  is  not  used 
in  the  story  “Fun  for  Little  Quack,”  it  is  not  presented  in  this  prelimi- 
nary development.  It  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  story  “In  and 
Out”  on  page  108  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Present  He  wants  to  get  out.  “Dick  thought  that  Little  Quack 
was  hungry.  So  he  brought  some  food  to  the  little  duck  and 
said,  ‘This  will  make  you  happy!’  Then  something  happened 
to  make  Dick  and  Jane  run  into  the  house.  This  is  what  Jane 
said.”  Present  We  must  run.  “After  awhile  the  children  came 
back  and  found  that  Little  Quack  was  happy.”  Indicate  the 
word  in  the  pocket  chart.  “So  Dick  said  this.”  Present  Well, 
well  and  Now  he  is  happy. 

Checking  the  “Dick  might  have  said  this.”  By  substitution  change  the 

presentation  above  line  to  He  is  happy  now  and  have  it  read.  “See  how 
many  times  you  can  find  the  word  well.”  Have  the  children 
find  and  read  the  sentences  containing  the  words  get  and  must. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “We  said  that  Dick  and  Jane  wanted  to  make  their  pet  duck 

reading  happy,  but  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Let’s  turn  to  the 

story  ‘Fun  for  Little  Quack’  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  what 
happened  to  make  the  little  duck  happy.” 

Pages  82-86:  Have  the  children  study  the  pictures  in  this  story 
in  order.  Let  them  make  up  a running  account  of  the  incidents 
represented  in  each  and  the  conversation  of  the  characters.  To 
guide  the  picture  study,  ask  questions,  such  as  “What  is  hap- 
pening in  the  picture?  Who  seems  to  be  talking?  What  do  you 
think  he  is  saying?  What  will  happen  next?” 

Note:  This  type  of  activity  serves  as  an  aid  in  promoting 
facility  in  the  use  of  language  and  in  developing  ability  to  do 
sequential  thinking. 

“You  made  up  an  interesting  story.  Now  let’s  read  the  story 
in  the  book  and  see  if  it  is  like  your  story.”  Have  the  children 
find  the  first  page  of  the  story. 

Page  82:  “Read  the  title.  Now  read  what  Jane  said.  What  does 
Jane  think  Little  Quack  wants  to  do?  Dick  has  another  idea. 
Read  what  he  thinks  the  duck  wants.” 

Pages  83-86:  Similarly  guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Have  each  page  read  silently  in  thought  units;  then  motivate 
the  oral  reading  of  the  entire  page. 

Rereading  To  have  the  story  reread  as  a whole,  let  different  children 

assume  the  parts  of  the  characters  and  read  what  each  said. 
A third  child  may  read  the  narrative  sentences  in  the  story. 
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Related 

Recall  of 
story  facts 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Individual 

practice 


Practice 

To  give  practice  in  recalling  story  facts  and  in  using  ideas 
gained  from  reading  to  answer  thought  questions,  write  the 
following  sentences  and  questions  on  the  blackboard: 

Dick  and  Jane  have  a duck. 

The  duck  is  not  happy. 

Jane  said,  “He  wants  to  get  out.” 

Dick  said,  “He  wants  something  to  eat.” 

Did  Little  Quack  want  to  get  out? 

Did  he  want  to  eat? 

Have  the  children  read  the  first  four  lines  silently  and  orally. 
Then  have  them  read  the  first  question  silently  and  orally  and 
answer  it.  Continue  with  the  other  question. 

Erase  this  unit  from  the  blackboard  and  write  the  following 
sentences  and  questions.  Use  the  procedure  suggested  above. 

Dick  and  Jane  saw  something. 

Jane  said,  “Oh,  look! 

We  must  run  to  the  house.” 

What  did  Dick  and  Jane  see? 

Did  they  run  to  the  house? 

Dick  said,  “Well,  well. 

The  duck  is  happy  now. 

Now  he  can  have  fun.” 

Did  Little  Quack  have  fun? 

What  did  he  do? 

To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  m when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
place  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
column.  Use  the  procedure  suggested  in  the  lesson  plan  on 
page  85  of  this  Guidebook: 

make,  must,  want,  me,  well,  Mother,  my,  work. 

To  give  practice  on  the  recognition  of  new  word  forms,  re- 
produce the  following  sentences  and  words.  Have  the  children 
underline  the  word  at  the  right  which  matches  the  word  in 
the  sentence. 


Little  Quack  did  not  look  happy.  happy  funny  i 

He  did  not  want  to  get  out.  one  out 

Jane  said,  “We  must  run.”  mew  must 

Dick  said,  “Well,  well.”  well  will 

Now  Little  Quack  is  happy.  Not  Now 
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For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  initial 
letter  of  a word,  proceed  as  suggested  on  page  73  of  this  Guide- 
book, using  words  containing  the  initial  consonant  m. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  46,  47,  and  48. 


Correlated  Activities 


Classifying 

pictures 


Modeling 

animals 

Making 

scrap-books 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Put  the  two  captions,  “City  Pets”  and  “Country  Pets,”  on 
the  bulletin-board.  Under  these  captions  post  magazine  pic- 
tures or  snap-shots  of  children’s  pets. 

Have  the  children  make  plasticine  figures  of  ducks  and  other 
animals  used  as  pets. 

Begin  a “Pet  Book.”  The  children  may  collect  magazine 
pictures  of  ducks  or  make  their  own  illustrations.  This  “Pet 
Book”  may  be  one  large  scrap-book,  made  of  either  magazine 
pictures  or  pupil  illustrations  contributed  by  all  the  children 
in  the  class. 

Put  stories  about  ducks  on  the  library  table.  Read  some  of 
them  to  the  children.  The  following  stories  are  favorites:  Tale 
of  Jemima  Puddleduck,  by  Beatrix  Potter;  Angus  and  the 
Ducks  and  Story  About  Ping,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  Make  Way 
for  Ducklings,  by  Robert  McCloskey.  Well-liked  poems  are 
“The  Ducks,”  by  Alice  Wilkins,  from  The  Golden  Flute,  and 
“Ducks  at  Dawn,”  by  James  S.  Tippet,  from  Under  the  Tent 
of  the  Sky. 


Little  Rabbit 

(Pages  87-89) 

new  words:  hop  all  came 

word  cards:  2,  4,  8,  9,  22,  32,  33,  34,  35,  37,  38,  46,  61,  67,  81,  86,  108, 
115,  144,  148 
phrase  cards:  36,  53 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “What  other  pet  did  the  children  bring  from  Grandfather’s 

vocabulary  farm  to  the  city?  Dick  and  Jane  gave  the  rabbit  a name,  too. 

This  is  the  name  they  gave  him.”  Present  Little  Rabbit. 
“Father  made  a nice  house  for  Little  Rabbit,  and  Dick  and 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


Jane  put  some  straw  in  it  for  him  to  sleep  on.  But  Little  Rabbit 
didn’t  want  to  stay  in  his  house.  He  wanted  to  run  away.” 
Present  this  inverted  sentence,  And  away  he  went.  “How  do 
rabbits  move?”  Elicit  and  present  Rabbits  hop.  “Little  Rabbit 
went  fast.  This  tells  you  how  he  went.”  Present  Hop,  hop,  hop. 
Have  the  line  read. 

“As  he  was  hopping  along,  he  saw  something  good  to  eat. 
He  was  hungry;  so  he  started  to  eat.  And  do  you  know  how 
much  he  ate?”  Present  He  ate  all  he  wanted.  Emphasize  the 
word  all  in  speaking. 

Then  present  the  line  Dick  came  for  Little  Rabbit.  “But 
before  Dick  came,  something  happened  to  Little  Rabbit.  When 
we  read  the  story,  we  will  see  what  happened.” 

Have  the  children  read  the  lines  that  tell  how  Little  Rabbit 
went  and  how  much  he  ate.  Find  and  read  the  line  that  tells 
what  Dick  did. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Little  Rabbit.” 

Page  87:  “What  is  Little  Rabbit  doing?  Read  the  page  to 
yourself  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  what  Little  Rabbit  did  and 
whether  Dick  and  Jane  knew  what  he  did.”  Have  the  page 
read  aloud,  using  the  same  questions  to  motivate  the  reading. 

Note:  The  run-over  sentence  on  this  page  is  the  same  type 
as  tha,t  on  page  53  and  should  cause  no  difficulty. 

Page  88:  “Where  is  Little  Rabbit  in  this  picture?  Is  there  room 
for  him  to  get  under  the  fence?  Why  does  he  want  to  get  into 
the  garden?  Read  the  first  three  lines.  What  did  Little  Rabbit 
see  in  the  garden  that  was  good  to  eat?  Read  the  next  four 
lines.  What  did  he  do?  How  much  did  he  eat?”  If  necessary, 
the  children  may  reread  to  get  the  exact  phrasing. 

Page  89:  “Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.  What  has 
happened  to  Little  Rabbit?  Read  the  first  two  lines.  Why 
is  Dick  here?  Why  do  you  think  he  laughed?  Read  the  rest  of 
the  page  to  yourself.  What  did  Dick  say  to  Little  Rabbit? 
Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  How  do  you 
know  that  Dick  helped  the  rabbit?  How  do  you  suppose  he  got 
the  rabbit  out  from  under  the  fence?” 

Have  the  entire  three-page  story  reread  by  several  children 
without  stopping  to  comment  again  on  the  pictures.  The  aim  of 
this  exercise  is  to  promote  habits  of  fluent,  expressive  reading. 
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Work-Book 


To  test  retention  ©f  story  facts  and  to  give  practice  in  read- 
ing the  new  words  on  context,  place  the  following  questions 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children  read  and  answer  each 
question. 

Who  came  for  Little  Rabbit? 

Where  did  Little  Rabbit  hop? 

What  did  Little  Rabbit  eat? 

Did  he  eat  all  he  saw? 

After  the  children  have  answered  the  above  questions,  re- 
move the  following  words  from  the  sentences  and  place  them 
on  the  chalk  ledge  in  mixed  order:  came,  hop,  what,  all.  Then 
direct  the  children  to  find  the  correct  word  to  complete  each 
sentence  and  replace  it  in  the  sentence. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  consonant  d,  place  the  word  duck  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Proceed  as  suggested  in  the  lesson  plan  on  page 
87  of  this  Guidebook,  using  the  word  cards  for  the  words  dog, 
did,  hop,  me,  do,  Dick,  sat,  and  down. 

To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  pro- 
nounce the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the  children 
tell  the  ones  that  rhyme:  came,  name,  happy;  fall,  ball,  out ; 
hop,  now,  stop ; well,  back,  sack;  fast,  eggs,  last;  ride,  hide,  fun. 

For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  retaining  story 
facts  and  in  selecting  a word  which  correctly  completes  a sen- 
tence, reproduce  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 
Direct  children  to  underline  the  correct  word  and  read  the 
sentence. 

Little  Rabbit  wanted  to  away. 

ride  run 

Hop,  hop,  hop  he  

wants  went 

Little  Rabbit  ate  all  he  

wanted  saw 

Use  pages  49  and  50. 


Correlated  Activities 

Discussing  In  the  conversation  period  encourage  the  children  to  talk 

experiences  about  rabbits— their  care,  food,  habits,  and  the  type  of  shelter 
needed.  Discuss  where  a rabbit  hutch  could  be  located  in  the 
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Constructing 
and  modeling 


Composing 

individual 

records 


children’s  own  yards.  Bring  out  the  reason  why  children  who 
live  in  apartments  usually  do  not  have  rabbits  for  pets. 

A miniature  rabbit  hutch  or  pen  can  be  constructed  out  of  a 
pasteboard  carton.  Make  plasticine  or  clay  figures  of  rabbits 
to  place  in  the  hutch  or  pen. 

Record  the  personal  experiences  of  individuals  with  pet  rab- 
bits. These  can  be  illustrated  and  compiled  in  each  individual 
“Pet  Book.” 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


During  the  language  or  story  hour  read  to  the  pupils  such 
poems  as  “The  Rabbit,”  by  Elizabeth  M.  Roberts,  in  My  Poetry 
Book,  and  “Rabbits,”  by  Dorothy  Baruch,  in  I Like  Animals. 
Read  “Six  Baby  Rabbits,”  by  Dorothy  Kunhardt,  in  Little 
Ones,  and  the  famous  story  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,  by  Beatrix 
Potter. 


The  Big  Blue  Ball 

(Pages  90-93) 

new  words:  looked  bump 

word  cards:  4,  7,  11,  13,  16,  20,  22,  37,  63,  70,  74,  78a,  83,  89,  106,  115,  120, 
130 

phrase  cards:  57,  82 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting  “One  day  you  told  me  about  your  pets.  Some  of  you  said 

vocabulary  you  pet  kittens.  What  was  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  your  kitten?”  Allow  time  for  the  children  to  describe 
laughable  episodes  about  their  pet  kittens. 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  about  something  funny  that 
happened  to  Puff.  One  day  she  was  all  alone  in  the  living-room. 
She  saw  something  on  a table.  This  is  what  she  did.”  Present 
She  sat  down  and  looked  at  it.  “She  wanted  what  was  on  the 
table,  but  when  she  jumped  up  to  get  it,  this  is  what  happened.” 
Present  Down  came  the  kitten.  “Something  else  came  down, 
too.  These  words  tell  how  they  came  down.”  Present  Bump, 
bump.  “Mother  and  Jane  and  Dick  heard  the  noise.  So  they 
all  came  into  the  living-room.  They  all  looked  at  Puff.”  Pre- 
sent this  line  containing  a new  meaning  of  all. 
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reading 


Checking  the  Point  to  the  new  words  in  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or 
presentation  chart  and  have  them  read  orally.  Reverse  the  process  by  nam- 
ing the  words  to  be  found  and  having  various  children  frame 
them.  Ask  the  children  to  find  the  line  that  tells  what  Puff 
did,  what  happened  when  Puff  jumped,  etc. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Present  the  title  The  Big  Blue  Ball  and  have  the  children 
locate  the  story  in  their  books. 

Page  90:  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  story. 
“What  is  Puff  doing  in  the  picture?  What  color  is  the  ball  of 
yarn?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Puff  did.” 
After  the  page  is  read  silently,  ask,  “Why  did  Puff  want  the 
yarn?”  Let  the  children  summarize  the  page  in  their  own 
words.  Have  it  read  orally. 

Page  91:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  did  Puff  do?  What  hap- 
pened? Why  did  the  basket  tip  over?  Read  the  whole  page 
to  yourself.  What  happened  first?  Then  what  happened  to  the 
ball  and  the  kitten?  Read  the  line  that  tells  how  they  came 
down.  I like  the  sound  of  this  page.  I’ll  read  it  to  you  to  show 
you  why  I like  it.” 

Note:  The  natural  use  of  a rhythmic  pattern  in  the  verbal 
text  actually  reproduces  in  words  something  of  the  staccato 
movements  of  what  is  happening.  The  teacher  should  read  this 
page  aloud  to  make  the  children  aware  of  this  pattern. 

Page  92:  “Turn  the  page  to  see  what  happens  next.  What  has 
happened  to  Puff?  Did  Puff  have  fun  with  the  ball  of  yarn? 
Why  isn’t  a ball  of  yarn  a good  thing  for  a kitten  to  play  with? 
Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  happens  next?”  Guide  the  reading 
of  the  page  by  thought  units  and  have  it  reread  orally. 

Page  93:  “What  is  Mother  doing?  Read  what  Mother  said. 
Read  what  Puff  said.  Read  the  next  two  lines.  Why  did  Puff 
say  mew,  mew?  What  does  the  next  line  tell  you  that  Puff  can 
do  now?  The  last  two  lines  tell  you  why  Jane  is  giving  Puff 
another  kind  of  ball.  Read  these  lines. 

Note:  The  run-over  sentence  on  this  page  does  not  have  an 
easy  clue  to  lead  the  children  to  finish  it.  Hence  the  reading 
must  be  carefully  guided,  as  suggested  above. 

Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  can  Puff 
do  with  this  ball?” 

Rereading  Have  the  children  read  the  story  orally  for  enjoyment.  If 

desired,  let  them  cover  up  the  pictures  and  read  the  verbal  text; 
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then  reverse  the  process  and  let  them  cover  the  verbal  text 
while  they  recall  the  action  and  conversation  accompanying 
the  pictures. 


Related  Practice 

Recalling  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  sequence  in  plot  de- 

Plot  velopment,  clip  word  cards  together  to  make  the  following 

SCCfUCflCC  i a u ° 

sentences.  Arrange  these  sentences  in  mixed  order.  Proceed 
as  suggested  on  page  81  of  this  Guidebook. 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Individual 

practice 


Puff  looked  at  the  ball. 

Down  came  the  kitten. 

Bump,  bump. 

They  all  looked  at  Puff. 

Mother  said,  “I  must  help  Puff.” 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  l when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
column.  Use  the  procedures  suggested  in  the  lesson  plan  on 
page  85  of  this  Guidebook. 

look,  little,  hen,  bump,  laughed,  looked,  must 

To  give  practice  in  getting  thought  from  verbal  text,  repro- 
duce the  following  sentences  at  the  top  of  a large  sheet  of 
drawing  paper: 

Mother  and  Jane  came. 

Dick  and  Sally  came. 

They  all  looked  at  the  kitten. 

Have  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  Dick,  Sally,  Mother, 
Jane.  Direct  the  children  to  make  an  appropriate  illustration 
for  the  three  sentences.  Have  them  cut  the  labels  from  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  and  paste  each  one  under  the  appropriate 
character  in  their  illustration. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  51  and  52. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making  Have  the  children  make  illustrations  of  a pet  kitten  which 

illustrations  has  been  brought  to  school.  Add  some  of  these  illustrations 
to  the  large  “Pet  Book.”  Individual  children  may  make  illus- 
trations of  their  pet  kittens  at  home  and  add  them  to  their 
own  “Pet  Book.” 
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Making  a During  the  language  period  record  on  a class  chart  the 

c ass  chart  experiences  which  pupils  relate  about  “Pet  Kittens.” 

Hearing  Place  stories  about  pet  kittens  on  the  library  table  and  read 

stories  some  of  these  stories  to  the  class.  The  following  are  favorites: 

Pandora  and  Mittens,  by  Clare  Newberry;  Cinder,  by  Romney 
Gay;  and  Millions  of  Cats,  by  Wanda  Gag. 


In  and  Out 

(Pages  94-99) 

new  words:  animals  into 

word  cards:  l,  4,  5,  6,  9,  12,  .22,  29,  53,  65,  71,  81,  99,  101,  130,  132,  139, 
139a,  148 

phrase  cards:  41,  43 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “We  have  been  reading  stories  about  pets.  In  the  next  story 

vocabulary  we  gPap  read  about  Sally  and  her  toys”  Present  the  word 
toys.  “One  of  Sally’s  toys  was  this.”  Present  the  adjective  use 
of  the  word  toy  in  the  phrase  a toy  barn.  Then  say,  “There 
were  little  toy  animals  in  the  barn”  and  present  the  italicized 
phrase. 

“Sally  dumped  them  all  out.  She  said.  Out  they  come.” 
Present  this  inverted  sentence  containing  the  capitalized 
initial-letter  form  of  Out.  “Then  Sally  wanted  them  to  go 
into  the  barn.  So  she  said  this.”  Place  the  sentence  Go  into 
the  barn  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read.  Since  into  is 
a compound  word  made  up  of  two  known  parts,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  read  it  through  meaningful  oral 
context. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Have  the  children  find  the  word  barn,  the  phrase  into  the 
barn,  and  the  words  into  and  out,  and  read  the  sentences 
containing  them. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “While  Sally  was  playing  with  her  toy  animals,  something 

reading  happened  that  surprised  her.  We  will  find  out  what  happened 
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when  we  read  our  next  story.’*  Present  the  title  In  and  Out 
and  help  the  children  find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  94:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  does  Sally  have  in  her 
hands?  What  toys  are  falling  out  of  the  barn?  They  look  as  if 
they  are  coming  out  with  a big  bump.  Read  the  first  thing  Sally 
said.” 

Note:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  sentence  so  that  the 
new  type  of  run-over  sentence  causes  no  difficulty.  This  is 
the  first  time  a broken  line  has  consisted  of  a complete  sentence 
quotation  with  the  speaker  label  on  the  next  line. 

“Read  the  rest  of  the  page.  What  did  Sally  say  as  she  played 
with  her  toys?  Now  read  the  whole  page.  Read  it  just  as  if 
you  were  Sally  talking  to  herself.” 

Page  95:  “Read  the  first  line  to  see  what  Sally  did  next.  Read 
all  that  Sally  said  about  the  toy  animals.  What  toy  animals 
did  Sally  have?  What  animals  do  the  last  two  lines  tell  about? 
Look  at  the  picture.  Did  Sally  name  all  of  her  toys?” 

Page  96:  “What  is  Sally  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  the  first 
two  lines  to  yourself.  What  did  she  want  the  animals  to  do? 
Read  what  she  said  to  them.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and 
tell  what  the  animals  did.” 

Page  97:  “Sally  is  still  putting  the  toy  animals  in  the  barn. 
What  has  happened  to  the  toy  barn?  What  is  happening  to 
the  animals?  Do  you  think  Sally  knows  this?”  Guide  the 
reading  of  the  page  so  that  each  two  lines  are  read  as  a unit. 
Have  pages  96  and  97  reread  as  a unit. 

Page  98:  “Why  is  Sally  looking  into  the  barn?  Do  Dick  and 
Jane  know  the  joke  on  Sally?  How  do  you  know?  Does  Sally 
know  yet  what  has  happened  to  the  animals?  Read  what  she 
said.  What  did  Sally  think  the  toy  animals  did?”  Call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Sally  always  pretended  that  toy  animals 
were  real  animals.  “Read  aloud  all  that  Sally  said.  Who  told 
Sally  what  happened?  Read  what  Jane  said  to  Sally.” 

Page  99:  “How  is  Jane  helping  Sally?  How  is  Dick  helping 
Sally?  Read  what  he  said.”  Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read 
silently.  Then  ask,  “Which  animals  went  into  the  barn  first? 
What  other  animals  went  into  the  barn?  Why  didn’t  they 
come  out  this  time?”  Have  the  page  read  orally. 

This  story  lends  itself  admirably  to  rhythmic  oral  reading 
in  verse  choirs.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  choral 
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reading  to  a levll  of  polished  perfection  in  the  first  grade; 
nevertheless,  the  children  may  enjoy  informal  choral  activities 
now  and  then.  The  best  reader  may  read  what  Sally  said  in 
this  story.  Then  a “choir”  of  four  or  five  children  may  say 
the  lines  beginning  “In  went  the  ducks,”  page  96,  another 
choir  the  lines  beginning,  “In  went  the  horse,”  page  97,  a 
third  choir  “In  and  out,”  etc.  One  pupil  should  read  the 
conversational  parts  on  pages  98  and  99.  Then  the  three 
choirs  could  read  together  the  last  six  lines  on  page  99.  Keep 
the  tone  light  and  the  pace  lively. 

Related  Practice 

Recognition  of  To  give  practice  in  reading  the  inverted  sentence  form,  place 

sentence  form  *n  ^ pOC]cet:  chart  the  inverted  Into  the  barn  they  go  and 
have  the  children  change  it  to  the  direct  form  They  go  into 
the  barn.  Continue  with  the  following  sentences:  Out  came 
the  animals.  Here  they  are.  In  they  went.  In  went  the  pigs. 
Out  came  the  pigs.  Away  they  went. 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Individual 

practice 


To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  consonant  c,  write  the  words  cow,  hop,  came, 
can,  car,  barn,  cookie,  and  come  on  the  blackboard  in  a column. 
Follow  the  procedure  explained  on  page  85  of  this  Guide- 
book. 

To  give  practice  in  the  visual-auditory  perception  of  rhyme, 
write  the  words  do,  to,  and  toy  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  a child 
to  pronounce  the  three  words  and  tell  which  two  rhyme.  Draw 
lines  under  the  words  do  and  to.  Then  ask  children  which 
two  begin  with  the  same  sound  and  have  them  frame  to  and 
toy.  Continue  with  the  words  he,  hen,  we;  all,  ball,  baby; 
pony,  big,  pig. 

To  give  practice  in  making  judgments,  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  sentences.  Have  children  underline  the 
correct  word  and  read  the  sentence  using  that  word. 

One  animal  is  big. 

One  animal  is  little. 

The  little  one  is  a 

horse  chicken 

One  is  a farm  animal. 

One  is  a pet  animal. 

The  farm  animal  is  a 

cow  kitten 
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Dick  can  ride  on  one  animal. 

He  can  not  ride  on  one  animal. 

Dick  can  ride  on  a 

pig  pony 

Work-Book  Use  pages  53,  54,  and  55. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  children  may  make  a toy  barn  of  cardboard  or  wood. 
Toy  animals  may  be  modeled  from  clay  or  cut  out  of  wood  or 
paper. 

When  they  have  finished  making  the  barn,  let  the  pupils 
play  the  following  guessing  game  with  it:  Have  a child  cover 
his  eyes  while  a second  child  hides  any  one  of  the  animals 
in  the  barn,  at  the  same  time  imitating  the  sound  the  animal 
makes.  If  the  first  child  guesses  the  animal  correctly,  he  may 
“keep”  it  and  have  a turn  at  hiding  an  animal  in  the  barn 
and  imitating  the  sound  it  makes.  The  one  who  has  the  most 
animals  at  the  end  wins  the  game. 

If  the  activity  arises  naturally,  the  children  may  set  up  a 
toy  store  in  the  classroom,  making  simple  toys  to  “sell”  to 
other  children.  Clothes-pin  dolls,  stuffed  gingham  animals, 
simple  jig-saw  puzzles,  bean  bags,  and  other  simple  playthings 
may  be  planned  and  made.  Preparing  labels  and  setting  prices 
for  them  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  activity. 

The  children  may  draw  or  paint  their  favorite  toys. 


The  New  Toy 

(Pages  100-103) 
new  words:  new  talk  soon  that 

word  cards:  1,  23,  33,  50,  54,  70,  90,  91,  96,  120,  122,  123,  127,  129,  130,  139a, 
153 

phrase  cards:  35,  38,  77 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  talked  on  a real  telephone. 

vocabulary  Have  them  describe  what  they  did  and  said.  Stress  the  fact 

that  telephone  conversations  usually  begin  with  “hello”  and 


Constructing 
a toy  barn 


Playing 

games 


Setting 
up  a 

toy  store 


Illustrating 
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end  with  “good-by.”  Then  ask  if  they  have  seen  a toy  tele- 
phone. Discuss  the  difference  between  a real  telephone  and 
a toy  telephone. 

“One  day  Mother  gave  Sally  a toy  telephone.  This  is  what 
she  said.”  Present  Here  is  a new  toy.  “Sally  liked  the  tele- 
phone, and  this  is  what  she  thought.”  Present  That  is  a good 
toy.  I can  talk  on  that. 

Note:  That  is  used  to  refer  to  an  object  in  this  story.  In 
the  next  story  it  will  be  used  to  refer  to  an  indefinite  act.  Later, 
it  is  used  as  a relative  pronoun.  The  checking  of  the  pre- 
liminary development  should  be  limited  to  the  first  use.  The 
other  uses  will  be  introduced  in  the  succeeding  lesson  plans. 

Say,  “Sally  played  with  her  new  toy  for  awhile.”  Then 
present  the  line  Soon  she  did  something  funny.  “We  will  find 
out  what  Sally  did  when  we  read  the  next  story.” 

Checking  the  Have  the  children  reread  the  sentences  on  the  pocket  chart 
presentation  jn  answer  to  thought  questions  such  as  the  following:  “What 
did  Mother  say  when  she  gave  Sally  the  telephone?  What 
did  Sally  think  about  her  new  toy?  Find  and  read  the  line 
that  begins  with  the  word  soon.” 

Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  the  following 
sentences  for  the  children  to  read. 

I have  a new  toy. 

That  is  my  new  toy. 

I can  talk  on  that. 

I will  talk  soon. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Present  the  title  The  New  Toy  and  have  the  children  find  it 

reading  through  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents.  Have  them  locate 

the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  100:  “Who  is  in  the  picture?  Read  the  page  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  Sally  is  saying  to  Spot.  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “To  whom  does  Sally  think  she  can  talk  on  the  toy 
telephone?  Do  you  think  she  can?”  After  the  children  have 
given  opinions,  have  the  page  read  orally. 

Page  101:  “What  is  Sally  doing  in  this  picture?  To  whom 
does  she  think  she  is  talking?  Can  Father  hear  her?  Why 
not?  Read  what  Sally  said.  What  does  Sally  want  Father  to 
get  for  her?  Find  the  line  which  tells  that  Sally  is  polite.” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page.  Then  have  it  read 
orally  as  a whole. 
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Page  102:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  happening?  Read 
the  first  line.  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Father.  Why  did  she 
ask  him  if  he  had  brought  the  cookies?  Did  Father  really  hear 
her  ask  for  the  cookies?  Read  what  he  said.  Do  you  think 
Sally  knows  yet  that  she  didn’t  make  Father  hear  when  she 
asked  him  for  cookies?  Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  103:  “What  is  Sally  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said.  Why 
is  Father  laughing?  Read  what  Father  said.”  Have  the  page 
read  orally  for  a better  understanding  of  the  plot  climax.  Then 
discuss  the  difference  between  Sally’s  telephone  conversation 
and  one  on  a real  telephone.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Sally 
did  not  give  the  number  to  the  operator  or  dial,  that  no  one 
answered  Sally,  etc. 

Have  the  entire  story  reread  aloud  by  several  children.  To 
promote  good  habits  in  oral  reading,  show  the  children  that 
different  ways  of  emphasizing  an  expression  will  produce  a 
variety  of  meanings.  Have  a child  say  the  sentence  “Please 
get  cookies  for  me”  the  way  he  thinks  Sally  would  say  it.  Have 
the  children  read  the  following  sentences.  Note  the  inflection 
on  the  italicized  parts  of  each  sentence  to  see  if  the  pupils 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  characters. 

See  my  new  toy. 

I can  have  fun  with  it. 

Good-by,  Father,  good-by! 

I wanted  cookies. 

Spot  wanted  cookies,  too. 

Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 

To  give  practice  in  identifying  and  discriminating  between 
words  which  are  similar  in  form,  write  the  following  sen- 
tences on  the  blackboard  and  put  the  word  cards  to,  on,  at,  and 
in  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Have  a child  read  the  first  sentence 
and  choose  the  word  card  which  correctly  completes  the  sen- 
tence. Continue  with  the  other  sentences. 

Clarifying 

■word 

meanings 

Spot  is the  house. 

Sally  talks Father. 

She  can  talk  the  new  toy. 

Sally  is home. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  this  when  used  to  desig- 
nate something  near  at  hand  and  of  the  word  that  when  used 
to  designate  something  farther  away,  hold  up  a book  and  refer 
to  it  as  this  book.  Pointing  to  a book  farther  away  refer  to  it 
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as  that  book.  Have  the  children  continue  in  the  same  way, 
using  the  names  of  various  objects  around  the  room.  The 
place  meanings  of  this  and  that  will  be  extended  further 
through  use  of  page  58  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  t when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
place  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard:  talk,  duck, 
Tim,  hen,  two,  do,  to,  he,  toy,  look,  too.  Have  the  pupils 
pronounce  each  word  and  underline  the  ones  which  begin  the 
same  way  as  talk. 

Use  pages  56,  57,  and  58. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Classifying 

pictures 


The  story  of  “The  New  Toy”  will  lend  itself  to  imitative 
play.  The  pupils  may  use  a toy  telephone  to  dramatize  im- 
aginary conversations  of  their  own.  If  there  is  a playhouse  in 
the  room,  the  children  may  play  “house”  and  use  the  tele- 
phone to  order  groceries,  etc. 

Children  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  answer  the  telephone 
in  an  emergency.  Conversations  on  the  toy  telephone  may 
give  practice  in  using  a technique  appropriate  for  speaking 
on  a real  telephone. 

During  the  language  period  the  children  may  be  encour- 
aged to  explain  why  the  pictures  they  have  collected  have 
been  classified  as  pictures  of  toys  or  pictures  of  pets.  Two 
separate  captions,  “Pets”  and  “Toys,”  may  be  posted  on  the 
bulletin-board.  After  a child  has  explained  his  picture,  he 
may  post  it  under  the  appropriate  caption. 


The  Toy  Farm 

(Pages  104-107) 
new  words:  there  so 

word  cards:  5,  6,  33,  61,  69,  76,  109,  121,  129,  130,  131,  136,  139a,  152 

PHRASE  card:  81 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  to  recall  stories  about  toys  they  have  read 

vocabulary  jn  ^ prjmer  Recall  that  Sally  had  a toy  barn  and  toy 
animals.  “The  children  also  had  a toy  house.  The  next  story 
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tells  how  Dick  used  these  toys  to  make  a toy  farm.  He  set  up 
the  house  and  said  this.”  Present  There  is  the  house.  “Then 
he  said  this.”  Substitute  barn  for  house  and  have  the  sentence 
read.  “He  wanted  Jane  to  see  his  farm.  So  he  ran  to  Jane.” 
Present  this  sentence. 

“When  he  came  back,  something  had  happened  that  made 
him  say,  Who  did  that?”  Present  the  sentence.  In  this  sen- 
tence “that”  refers  to  an  action  instead  of  an  object. 

Checking  the  Remove  the  first  sentence,  replace  it  by  the  sentence  There 

presentation  are  t0y  animaiSf  ancj  have  this  sentence  read.  Have  the 
other  two  sentences  reread.  Have  the  children  find  the  two 
new  words  in  the  sentences. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Help  the  children  find  the  story  “The  Toy  Farm.” 

reading 

Page  104:  “Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  where  Dick  made 
his  toy  farm.  Why  was  a sand-box  a good  place  to  make  it? 
What  do  you  suppose  Spot  is  thinking  about?”  Have  the  chil- 
dren read  the  page  silently  and  then  tell  what  two  words  in 
the  following  list,  placed  on  the  blackboard,  describe  the  farm: 
big,  funny,  little,  pretty. 

“Whom  does  Dick  want  to  see  his  farm?  Read  aloud  what 
he  said.”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally.  “What  does  the 
last  line  say  about  Dick?  Dick  left  Spot  to  watch  the  farm.” 

Page  105:  “What  happened  while  Dick  was  gone?  Myl  The 
whole  farm  is  down.  I wonder  what  Dick  said  when  he  came 
back  and  saw  his  farm.  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.” 
After  the  reading,  have  the  children  answer  these  questions: 
“How  many  kinds  of  animals  are  down?  Find  the  name  of  each 
on  the  page.  What  does  Dick  say  he  must  do  now?”  Children 
will  enjoy  reading  this  page  aloud,  since  many  childlike  sen- 
tence fragments  are  used  to  express  Dick’s  mood. 

Page  106:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 
The  run-over  sentences  are  familiar  patterns;  so  they  should 
be  read  easily.  After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “What  word  in 
the  first  line  makes  you  know  that  Jane  helped  Dick  set  up 
his  farm  again?  What  word  in  this  line  makes  you  know  that 
it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  make  the  new  farm?  What 
word  in  the  last  line  makes  you  know  that  Dick  and  Jane  both 
ran  away?” 
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Page  107:  “What  did  Mother  come  to  see?  Read  the  sentence 
that  tells  you.”  Give  special  help,  if  needed,  in  the  reading 
of  this  run-over  line.  “Read  and  find  out  who  looked  at  the 
farm.  Find  out  who  said,  ‘Who  did  that?’  Then  Dick  saw  some 
dog  tracks  in  the  sand.  Read  what  he  said.  I think  his  voice 
sounded  cross,  because  Spot  did  something  funny.  Look  at 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Read  the  last  two  lines 
to  see  what  they  tell  about  Spot.  Why  is  Spot  running  away?” 

Rereading  Have  the  children  compare  this  story  with  “In  and  Out.” 

The  two  stories  are  comparable  in  several  respects: 

1.  They  are  about  the  same  toys. 

2.  They  both  contain  childlike  sentence  fragments  which 
make  a pleasing  cadence  when  read  aloud. 

3.  They  both  have  an  element  of  mystery.  Sally  was  too  . 
small  to  figure  out  her  own  mystery,  but  Dick  solved  his. 

Related  Practice 

To  clarify  the  place  meaning  of  the  word  there  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  word  here  in  meaningful  situations,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Place  a book  on  the  desk  and  say,  “Here  is  a book.”  Then 
direct  some  child  to  place  the  book  on  the  library  table  by 
saying,  “Please  put  the  book  there.”  Continue  the  exercise, 
using  other  objects  and  allowing  the  children  to  make  the 

statement  “Here  is (a  ball  or  top) , and  to 

compose  a directional  sentence  using  the  word  there. 

Continue  with  the  same  type  of  exercise  to  clarify  the  use 
of  so  in  a cause-and-effect  relationship.  Use  such  sentences  as 
the  following,  performing  the  action  indicated. 

I do  not  have  a pencil. 

So  I will  get  one. 

Allow  the  children  to  compose  similar  sentences  and  per- 
form the  appropriate  actions.  This  exercise  should  precede  the 
use  of  page  60  in  the  Think-and-Dd  Book. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  n when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
place  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a col- 
umn: new,  now,  bump,  not,  no,  and  soon.  Have  pupils  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  underline  the  ones  that  begin  the  same 
way  as  the  word  new. 


Clarifying 

meanings 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 
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Individual  If  some  children  need  more  practice  in  associating  meaning 

practice  with  words  and  in  using  contextual  clues,  reproduce  the  fol- 

lowing exercise: 

Dick  is  not  here. 

He  is 

Dick  said,  I have  a farm. 

Dick  wanted  Jane. 

L_.  he  ran  to  the  house. 

Spot  is  a _. 

A duck  can , “Quack,  quack.” 

Dick  can on  a pony. 

Sally  is little. 


dog 

toy 

say 

ride 

too 

there 

so 

Direct  the  children  to  cut  out  the  words  in  the  boxes  and 
paste  them  in  the  proper  blanks  in  the  sentences. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  59  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making  a 
toy  farm 


Modeling 

animals 


Hearing 

stories 


Have  the  children  reproduce  a farm  scene.  Miniature  build- 
ings representing  a house,  barn,  silo,  chicken  house,  corn  crib, 
etc.,  can  be  constructed  from  cardboard. 

To  complete  the  scene  have  the  children  model  miniature 
clay  figures  of  farm  animals.  Suggestions  for  such  modeling 
are  given  on  page  47  of  Art  Appreciation  for  Children.* 

To  stimulate  interest  in  carrying  on  the  activities  described 
above,  read  to  the  children  “The  Toy  Farm,”  pages  64-67  of 
Art  Stories,  Book  One  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series. 


Making 

individual 

charts 


Put  on  the  bulletin-board  the  caption  “Our  Pet  Dogs  Did 
This.”  Record  individual  experience  stories  told  by  the  chil- 
dren and  post  these  stories  under  the  caption. 


* Teacher’s  Guidebook  for  the  Art  Stories  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Jane  Wants  a Doll 

(Pages  108-113) 


new  words:  doll  birthday  likes  ma-ma 

word  cards:  1,  11,  14*23,  35,  36,  36a,  70,  76,  80,  80a,  85,  95,  103,  117,  120, 123, 
127a,  129,  136,  143,  143a,  158 
phrase  cards:  31,  76,  99 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Stimulate  recall  of  past  experiences  by  asking,  “Do  you  have 
fun  on  your  birthday?  Do  you  have  a birthday  cake?  Do  you 
sometimes  have  a party?  Do  you  get  presents?  Does  your 
family  say  this?”  Present  Happy  birthday  to  you.  Then  pre- 
sent Jane  will  Have  a birthday  soon.  “Mother  wanted  to  see 
what  Jane  would  like  for  her  birthday.  So  she  took  Jane  and 
the  other  children  downtown  to  look  at  the  store  windows. 
Can  you  guess  what  kind  of  toys  Jane  likes?”  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent Jane  likes  dolls.  “Jane  saw  a baby  doll  in  a store  window. 
The  baby  doll  could  talk.  It  could  say  this.”  Present  ma-ma. 
“Jane  looked  and  looked  at  the  doll.  And  Mother  heard  Jane 
say  this.”  Present  Oh,  1 want  a doll.  I like  a doll  that  talks. 
“Do  you  suppose  Jane  will  get  a baby  doll  for  her  birthday?” 
“Read  the  sentence  that  tells  what  Jane  will  have  soon. 
Read  the  sentence  that  tells  what  Jane  wanted.  What  kind 
of  doll  did  Jane  like?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Find  in  your  book  the  story  ‘Jane  Wants  a Doll.’  Let’s  read 

reading  this  story  to  see  if  Jane  gets  a doll.” 

Page  108:  “Look  at  the  picture  of  the  children  and  their 
mother.  What  are  they  doing?  What  things  do  you  see  in 
the  window  that  you’d  like  to  have?  What  do  you  think  Jane 
sees  that  she  would  like  to  have?  What  do  you  think  Sally 
likes  best?  What  do  you  think  Dick  would  like  to  have?  Read 
the  sign  near  the  doll.  Why  is  it  fun  to  have  a doll  that  talks? 
Read  to  see  if  the  children  are  talking  about  the  things  they 
want.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out  what  happened 
after  they  look  at  the  toys  awhile.” 

Page  109:  “The  picture  shows  what  Dick  did  as  soon  as  they 
got  home.  What  makes  you  think  that  Dick  is  talking  over 
a real  telephone?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  whom  he  is  talk- 
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ing  to  and  what  he  is  talking  about.  Now  read  the  page  aloud. 
Look  at  the  picture  again.  Sally  is  listening  to  Dick  tell  Grand- 
mother what  Jane  wants.  She  always  likes  to  do  what  Dick  and 
Jane  do.  So  guess  what  Sally  is  going  to  do  now.” 

Page  110:  “What  do  you  think  Sally  is  whispering  to  Father? 
Why  do  you  suppose  she  is  whispering?  Let’s  read  to  find  out 
what  she  said.  Now  how  many  people  know  what  Jane  wants? 
Do  you  think  someone  will  get  a baby  doll  for  her?  Let’s  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out.” 

Page  111:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  makes  you  think  Jane’s 
birthday  has  come?  Read  the  first  line  aloud.  Read  to  your- 
self to  find  out  who  said  ‘Happy  Birthday’  to  Jane  first.  Who 
spoke  to  Jane  next?  What  did  Jane  say  when  Father  and 
Mother  gave  her  the  packages?  Jane  can  not  guess  what  is  in 
those  boxes.  Can  you?” 

Page  112:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Do  you  re- 
member where  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  live?  Why  have 
they  come  to  visit  the  family?  What  is  Grandfather  holding? 
What  do  you  suppose  is  in  that  box?  How  many  presents  does 
Jane  already  have?”  Guide  the  reading  by  thought  units. 
Have  the  speeches  of  the  three  different  characters  read  orally 
by  different  children.  “Has  Jane  opened  any  of  her  presents 
yet?  Isn’t  she  going  to  have  fun  opening  all  those  packages?” 
Page  113:  “What  was  in  each  package  that  Jane  got?  Why  is 
everyone  laughing?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  the 
others  were  going  to  buy  dolls  for  Jane.  “Why  do  Dick  and 
Sally  look  so  pleased  in  this  picture?  How  many  dolls  did 
Jane  get?  Do  you  think  Jane  was  pleased  to  get  three  baby 
dolls?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Rereading  Place  emphasis  on  meaningful  interpretation  by  directing 

the  children  as  follows:  “Find  and  read  the  part  of  our  story 
that  tells  how  Mother  knew  Jane  wanted  a baby  doll.  Find 
and  read  the  part  that  tells  how  Father  knew  Jane  wanted  a 
doll.  How  did  Grandmother  know  what  she  wanted?  Read 
the  part  that  tells  how  Jane  felt  when  she  opened  the  boxes.” 

Related  Practice 

Recall  of  To  check  on  the  ability  to  recall  related  ideas  and  on  accu- 

story  facts  raCy  jn  wor(j  recognition,  put  these  lines  in  the  pocket  chart: 

Jane  will  have  a birthday. 

She  wants  a 
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Correlated 

Having 
“ Doll  Day ” 


Making 

charts 


Dramatizing 


Making 

illustrations 


Put  the  words  dog,  doll , and  ball  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Have 
the  children  read  the  sentences  silently.  Then  direct  them  to 
find  the  word  on  the  chalk  ledge  that  completes  the  second 
sentence  and  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences  and  words: 

Jane  likes  dolls. 

She  likes  dolls  that  can  say  

please  thank  you  ma-ma 

To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  w when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
place  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column 
and  use  the  procedure  suggested  on  page  85  or  page  87  of  this 
Guidebook. 

want,  will,  make,  with,  me,  mew,  work,  here,  well,  went. 
We,  new,  please 

For  those  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the 
consonant  w when  occurring  initially  in  words,  reproduce  an 
exercise  like  the  one  suggested  for  individual  practice  on  page 
73  of  this  Guidebook,  using  the  words  beginning  with  w. 

Use  pages  61,  62,  and  63. 

Activities 

Plan  a “Doll  Day”  with  the  children.  Encourage  them  to 
bring  favorite  or  unusual  dolls.  During  the  language  period 
have  each  child  tell  about  the  doll  he  brought  to  class— 
where  it  came  from  and  why  he  is  fond  of  it.  Some  dolls  are 
talking  dolls.  Discuss  how  the  sounds  are  made. 

As  a summary  of  the  various  activities  engaged  in  for  “Doll 
Day,”  make  individual  and  cooperative  experience  charts. 
Display  the  individual  charts  with  the  dolls  described. 

The  children  will  enjoy  dramatizing  this  story  from  memory 
for  another  class.  Make  the  birthday  surprise  plot  complete 
by  boxing  the  dolls  and  wrapping  them  as  gifts.  Encourage 
the  boys  to  create  their  own  dramatization  for  a boy’s  birth- 
day surprise. 

The  pupils  may  make  an  illustration  of  a store  window 
showing  many  toys.  This  illustration  can  serve  as  the  scenery 
for  the  beginning  of  the  dramatization. 
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Displaying  Toys  that  children  have  brought  to  school  may  be  arranged 

toys  on  a table.  Cellophane  may  be  fastened  with  thumb-tacks  to  a 

simple  wood  frame  and  placed  in  front  of  the  toys  to  represent 
a store  window.  This  “window”  can  be  used  for  the  drama- 
tization. 

Hearing  Read  to  the  children  Birthdays  for  Robin,  by  Helen  Sewell, 

stones  and  Manuela’s  Birthday,  by  Laura  Bannon. 


Who  Can  Talk? 

(Pages  114-116) 

word  cards:  36,  80a,  120,  127,  132,  158 
phrase  card:  78 

Preliminary  Development 

Since  there  are  no  new  words,  the  children  may  proceed  to 
the  reading  from  the  Primer  after  the  following  brief  approach. 

“When  Jane  was  playing  with  her  dolls  and  making  them 
say  ma-ma,  Sally  was  watching  her.  That  gave  Sally  an  idea. 
She  tried  to  make  some  of  her  toys  do  this.”  Present  talk  like 
the  baby  dolls.  Note  that  like  in  this  story  means  “in  like  man- 
ner,” as  contrasted  with  “is  fond  of,”  which  was  the  meaning 
previously  used.  “We  will  find  out  what  else  Sally  did  when 
we  read  this  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Who  Can  Talk?”  and  read 

reading  the  title  orally. 

Page  114:  “Do  you  think  this  picture  is  funny?  Why?  What  is 
Jane  showing  Sally?  What  does  Jane  do  to  make  her  doll  say 
ma-ma?”  Children  should  observe  that  Jane  bends  her  dolls 
over  to  make  them  talk.  “Read  what  is  under  the  picture.” 

Page  115:  “Why  is  Sally  making  Tim  bend  over?  What  other 
toy  does  she  have?  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Tim.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Sally  can  make  Tim  and  Toy  Dog  talk?  Read  the  last 
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three  lines.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  give  up  trying  to  make  her 
toys  talk?  I wonder  what  she  will  do  next?  Let’s  turn  the  page.” 

Page  116:  “Oh,  my!  Sally  is  getting  into  mischief  again.  Why 
do  you  suppose  she  is  making  Puff  bend  over?  Read  the  first 
part  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “What  does  Sally  want  Puff  to  say?  Read  the  next  two 
lines  to  find  out  what  Puff  said.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to 
find  out  if  Sally  could  tell  the  difference  between  ma-ma  and 
mew,  mew.”  Have  the  page  read  aloud. 

Rereading  After  a discussion  based  on  plot  enjoyment,  ask  the  children 

to  tell  each  of  the  following  four  incidents.  If  necessary,  have 
portions  of  the  story  reread  to  verify  a child’s  account. 

1.  Jane  made  her  dolls  talk. 

2.  Sally  tried  to  make  her  toys  talk. 

3.  She  tried  to  make  Puff  talk. 

4.  What  Puff  did. 

Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 


V ocabulary 
review 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  specific  meanings  with 
pronouns  while  reading,  place  the  following  words  in  the 
pocket  chart:  they,  you,  she.  Then  direct  the  children  to  reread 
silently  the  whole  story  “Who  Can  Talk?”  and  remember  whom 
they  are  reading  about  when  they  read  each  of  these  words. 

When  they  are  prepared  to  do  so,  have  different  children 
locate  one  of  these  pronouns  in  the  story,  read  the  sentence 
containing  it,  and  tell  what  the  pronoun  means. 

To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  III  and  to  check 
on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  23  new  words  on 
the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  pages  90- 
91  of  this  Guidebook.  In  reviewing  the  words  of  Unit  III,  the 
use  of  meaning  clues  as  suggested  on  pages  91-92  is  an  espe- 
cially valuable  technique. 

Use  pages  64  and  65,  which  are  tests  and  are  reproduced  on 
pages  124-125  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 

Telling  During  the  language  or  story  period  encourage  conversation 

experiences  about  similar  experiences  of  the  children’s  younger  brothers 
or  sisters. 
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Composing 

rhymes 

Help  the  children  compose  simple  rhymes  to  retell  parts  of 
the  story.  For  example: 

Jane  and  Sally  were  at  play 
With  Jane’s  birthday  dolls  one  day. 

They  could  make  the  new  dolls  talk. 

But  they  could  not  make  them  walk. 

Sally  tried  to  make  Puff  talk,  too, 

All  Puff  said  was,  “mew,  mew,  mew.” 

I wonder  what  Toy  Dog  would  say 
If  Sally  played  with  him  that  way. 

Note:  The  many  interesting  and  varied  poems  which  have 
been  read  to  the  class  should  have,  by  this  time,  developed  a 
keen  sense  for  hearing  words  that  sound  alike.  The  teacher  may 
first  retell  an  incident  of  a story  in  a simple  rhyming  couplet. 
She  may  then  select  another  incident,  write  one  line  of  a 
couplet,  and  encourage  the  children  to  supply  the  last  line. 
This  type  of  activity  is  useful  for  developing  ability  to  express 
a thought.  It  is  also  valuable  in  developing  ability  to  recognize 
rhyming  words. 

Making 

illustrations 

Distribute  hectographed  copies  of  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
verbal  text  on  page  115.  Have  the  children  illustrate  these  four 
lines.  This  activity  is  especially  thought  provoking.  Some 
of  the  children  may  copy  the  illustration  in  the  book,  but 
many  will  make  their  own  of  Sally  trying  to  make  Toy  Dog 
talk.  Display  the  illustrations  for  the  children’s  reactions. 

Culminating  Activities 

As  a summary  of  the  unit  “Fun  with  Pets  and  Toys,”  the 


Explaining 

exhibits 

children  may  present  to  visitors  or  to  another  class  a program 
in  which  they  tell  about  the  activities  carried  on. 

They  may  give  an  oral  explanation  of  things  that  were  made: 
(a)  the  miniature  pet  houses;  ( b ) miniature  modeled  or  cut- 
out figures;  ( c ) individual  drawings  for  booklets  and  for  the 
bulletin-board.  They  may  also  explain  the  “Toy  Farm’’  they 
have  arranged  with  their  own  models. 

They  may  tell  about  the  pets  they  have,  how  the  pupils 
care  for  them,  etc.  Also,  they  may  tell  about  their  favorite  toys. 

Rereading 

stories 

Read  the  cooperative  and  individual  experience  charts. 
Allow  the  children  to  plan  the  rereading  of  their  favorite 
pet  story  and  their  favorite  toy  story. 

Dramatize  one  of  the  favorite  stories. 
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Vocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  64) . Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  56-57  of  this  Guidebook. 


family 

bumps 

pretty 

bow-wow 

animal 

jumps 

have 

birthday 

laughed 

homes 

happy 

good-by 

looks 

mother 

thank 

soon 

laughed 

ma-ma 

father 

look 

looked 

away 

cluck 

sees 

you 

duck 

make 

now 

toy 

that 

must 

not 

not 

talk 

fast 

ran 

too 

went 

and 

do 

not 

now 

all 

is 

out 

new 

egg 

so 

well 

not 

ride 

duck 

will 

into 

like 

dogs 

ball 

two 

look 

doll 

here 

what 

came 

dog 

there 

this 

come 

Spot 

three 

that 

can 

hop 
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Visual- Auditory  Test  11 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  65) . Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  pages 
56  and  57  of  this  Guidebook.  Suggestions  for  evaluating  the 
results  are  given  on  pages  94-96  of  this  Guidebook. 


came 

want 

jump 

duck 

Jane 

wanted 

boat 

Pig 

come 

wants 

bump 

dog 

look 

look 

three 

hop 

duck 

looks 

there 

not 

with 

looked 

where 

hen 

what 

out 

ball 

now 

that 

on 

doll 

mew 

this 

not 

dog 

new 

went 

white 

now 

talk 

well 

will 

cow 

look 

will 

with 

not 

talks 

went 

down 

run 

new 

want 

barn 

ran 

mew 

must 

farm 

fun 

me 

Unit  IV — Fun  with  Our  Friends 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  introduction  of  new  characters  and  new  settings  adds 
charm  and  variety  to  the  stories  in  this  last  unit  of  Fun  with 
Dick  and  Jane. 

The  story  settings  extend  to  the  neighborhood  and  school. 
The  characters  in  these  stories  have  fun  playing  with  their 
friends  of  the  neighborhood,  visiting  a zoo,  and  going  to  school. 
Susan,  Jack,  Tom,  and  other  new  characters  are  introduced 
as  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  play  with  their  neighbors. 

Through  the  reading  of  these  stories  the  pupils  will  identify 
themselves  with  the  story  characters  and  gain  added  apprecia- 
tion of  their  own  real  play  and  school  experiences.  They  will 
be  taken  vicariously  to  a zoo  and  made  acquainted  with  animals 
which  are  not  in  their  immediate  environment. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

Since  the  content  of  this  unit  embraces  a significant  area 
of  child  experience,  discussions  in  which  the  pupils  describe 
play  experiences  with  their  friends  will  promote  readiness  for 
the  reading  of  the  first  few  stories  of  the  unit.  The  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  describe  how  some  of  their  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  are  played;  to  participate  in  playing  such  games;  and  to 
draw  portraits  of  some  of  their  friends. 
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Correlated 

Discussing 

experiences 


Recording 

experiences 


Making 

friezes 


Inasmuch  as  the  appeal  of  friendship  is  universal,  very  little 
preparation  is  needed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  general  theme 
of  “Fun  with  Friends.” 

However,  two  of  the  stories  in  the  unit  may  require  back- 
ground ideas  which  are  not  provided  by  the  immediate  en- 
vironment in  some  localities.  If  the  pupils  are  not  familiar 
with  city  buses  or  with  a zoo,  special  preparation  will  be  needed 
before  the  reading  of  certain  stories. 

Before  reading  the  story  “A  Ride  with  Mother,”  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  who  are  familiar  with  buses  to 
describe  their  experiences  in  them.  During  the  discussion, 
pictures  of  many  kinds  of  buses  can  be  shown.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  the  double-decker  bus,  which  is 
the  type  featured  in  the  story. 

It  is  also  important  to  provide  opportunities  for  any  chil- 
dren who  have  visited  a zoo  to  share  their  experiences  with 
the  rest  of  the  group.  If  it  is  impractical  or  impossible  to  take 
the  children  to  a zoo,  stories,  pictures,  and  discussions  should 
be  utilized  to  provide  a background  of  ideas  for  the  story 
“What  Sally  Saw.” 


Activities 

Many  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  children  to  talk 
about  how  they  have  fun  with  their  friends.  The  discussion 
should  be  centered  upon  the  indoor  and  outdoor  games  they 
play  with  neighborhood  friends,  the  bus  trips  they  have  en- 
joyed, their  visits  to  a zoo,  and  the  fun  they  have  had  with 
friends  at  school. 

Cooperative  charts  or  individual  charts  may  be  made  to 
record  some  of  the  experiences  which  the  pupils  tell  about. 
If  the  class  has  had  a bus  ride  or  has  visited  a zoo,  the  teacher 
should  record  the  experiences  as  dictated  by  the  pupils. 

Two  types  of  friezes  are  appropriate  for  supplementing  the 
ideas  gained  in  the  reading  of  the  stories.  One  may  be  a frieze 
illustrating  the  realistic  experiences  of  the  class  having  fun 
with  friends.  The  other  frieze  may  picture  the  zoo  animals 
which  appear  in  the  story  “What  Sally  Saw.”  After  the  teacher 
has  read  other  stories  about  the  zoo,  the  children  may  add  pic- 
tures of  other  zoo  animals  to  this  frieze. 
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Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Making 

riddles 


Summarizing 

the 

activities 


Introducing 

WORD  cards: 
PHRASE  CARD: 


Presenting 
unit  title 


Work-Book 


Frequent  suggestions  are  made  throughout  the  Correlated 
Activities  section  of  the  lesson  plans  for  reading  stories  and 
poems  to  the  children.  After  the  teacher  reads  a story  or  a 
poem  to  the  children,  she  may  place  the  book  on  the  library 
table  so  that  the  children  can  enjoy  the  pictures.  A wide  range 
of  interesting  picture-story  books  for  supplementing  the  stories 
of  this  unit  is  suggested  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
Guidebook. 

The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  make  riddles  or  rhymes 
which  describe  their  friends,  the  games  they  play,  and  some 
of  the  animals  in  a zoo. 

Activities  utilized  during  the  reading  of  this  unit  should 
be  summarized  in  a series  of  culminating  activities.  Suggestions 
for  activities  of  this  type  are  included  in  the  detailed  lesson 
plans. 

the  Unit 

49,  154 
66 

Distribute  the  books  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have 
read  stories  about  “Family  Fun,”  “Fun  at  the  Farm,”  and  “Fun 
with  Pets  and  Toys.”  Then  say,  “The  stories  in  the  last  part 
of  our  book  tell  how  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  have  fun  with 
their  friends.  Some  of  the  good  times  they  have  are  just  like 
the  ones  you  have  with  your  friends.  Let’s  find  the  title  for 
these  stories.” 

Present  the  unit  title  Fun  with  Our  Friends.  Without  further 
directions  let  the  children  find  and  read  the  new  unit  title. 

“Find  a colored  page  that  shows  where  these  stories  begin. 
What  is  in  the  picture?  Read  what  it  says  on  this  page.  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  fun  the  children  will  have  with  their 
friends.  Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  and  guess  what 
kind  of  fun  they  will  have.”  During  this  conversation  call 
attention  to  specific  details  shown  in  the  pictures  that  verify 
correct  guesses  about  the  kind  of  fun  the  children  will  have. 
However,  avoid  discussion  which  gives  away  the  plot  of  any 
of  the  stories. 

Page  66  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time. 
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Sally  Finds  Friends 

(Pages  118-121) 

new  words:  our * friends * Susan  Jack  boy  girl 

word  cards:  1,  4,  6,  19,  19a,  23,  32,  48,  48a,  52,  52a,  73,  75,  76,  90,  98,  102, 
125,  130,  154 
phrase  cards:  12,  66 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Lead  the  children  to  discuss  why  they  like  their  friends  and 

vocabulary  why  they  like  to  play  with  them. 

“One  day  some  friends  came  to  play  with  Dick  and  Jane. 
A boy  came  to  play  with  Dick,  a girl  came  to  play  with  Jane.” 
Present  the  two  words.  “Dick’s  friend  was  Jack.  Jane’s  friend 
was  Susan”  Place  the  names  opposite  the  nouns  boy  and  girl: 


boy  Jack 

girl  Susan 

“Jane  said,  Susan  is  my  friend.  Dick  said,  Jack  is  my  friend. 
Jane  might  have  said,  Jack  and  Susan  are  our  friends.”  Present 
the  above  lines  and  have  them  read. 


Checking  the  Clear  the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard  and  present  the  follow- 
presentation  ing  sentences  for  recognition:  A boy  can  play  with  Dick.  A girl 
can  play  with  Jane.  The  boys  and  girls  can  play. 

By  substitution  change  the  sentences  to:  Jack  came  to  play 
with  Dick.  Susan  came  to  play  with  Jane. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  were  in  their  yard  playing. 

reading  Soon  a friend  came  to  play  with  Jane.  Someone  came  to  play 

with  Dick,  too.  But  Sally  didn’t  have  a friend  to  play  with.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  she  did?  The  title  of  our  next  story 
tells  us.  It  is  ‘Sally  Finds  Friends.’  ” Have  the  story  located  in 
the  book  and  the  title  read. 

Page  118:  “Which  of  these  girls  is  Jane?  Who  is  the  little  girl 
who  has  come  to  play  with  Jane?  What  did  she  bring  with  her? 
Do  you  know  what  kind  of  doll  this  is?  I wonder  where  the 


* These  words  were  introduced  in  connection  with  the  unit  title  but  are 
re-presented  here. 
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Rereading 


girls  will  play.  What  do  you  suppose  Susan  said  when  she 
came  to  play?  Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out.  Read  what 
Jane  said  to  Susan.  Now  who  can  read  aloud  the  line  that  tells 
why  Susan  came?  Find  the  part  that  tells  what  Jane  wanted 
Susan  to  see.  How  many  remember  on  what  day  Jane  got  her 
dolls?  What  word  tells  you?  Where  did  Susan  and  Jane  go?” 
Have  the  page  read  orally  as  a whole. 

Page  119:  “Who  came  to  play  with  Dick?  What  did  Jack  bring? 
Read  what  Jack  said  when  he  came  to  play.  Dick  was  glad  that 
Jack  brought  his  boat.  Read  the  next  line  to  see  what  Dick 
said  to  show  that  he  was  glad.”  Clarify  this  use  of  good.  “Read 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself.  Look  away  from  your  book 
and  see  if  you  can  answer  the  questions  I will  ask.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  answer,  look  back  at  your  book  to  find  it.  What 
did  Jack  bring  to  play  with?  What  toys  will  the  boys  play 
with?  Where  did  the  boys  go  to  play?” 

Page  120:  “Read  the  first  two  lines.  Where  did  Sally  see  Jack 
and  Susan  go?  Where  did  Sally  see  Dick  and  Jane  go?  Read 
what  Sally  said  to  herself.  What  did  she  say  she  wanted?  What 
did  she  say  she  would  do?  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page.  Where 
did  Sally  go  looking  for  friends?  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  What  is  Sally  doing?”  Have  the  entire  page 
read  aloud  for  fluent  oral  interpretation.  Discuss  Sally’s  inten- 
tions and  thoughts.  Then  say,  “I  wonder  if  Sally  will  find  some 
friends.” 

Page  121:  “My,  didn’t  Sally  find  a lot  of  little  friends?  What 
did  Sally’s  friends  bring  with  them?  Read  the  first  part  of  the 
page.  What  did  Sally  say  when  she  came  home  with  all  her 
friends?  I wonder  how  Mother  feels  about  Sally’s  bringing  all 
her  friends  home  with  her.  Do  you  suppose  there  will  be 
enough  ice  cream  and  cake  for  all  these  boys  and  girls?  Read 
the  last  part  of  the  page  to  yourself.  What  did  Mother  do  when 
she  saw  Sally  coming?  What  did  she  say  to  the  boys  and  girls?” 

Have  the  children  read  the  page  that  tells  about  Jane  and 
Susan;  about  Dick  and  Jack;  about  Sally  finding  her  friends; 
about  Sally  coming  home. 

The  humor  presented  in  this  story  is  so  real  to  children  who 
have  small  brothers  or  sisters  that  they  will  spontaneously  com- 
pare Sally’s  stunt  with  something  that  has  happened  in  their 
own  homes.  The  story  is  filled  with  conversation  that  pupils 
will  read  and  reread  naturally. 
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Related  Practice 


Associating 
meaning  and 
word  form 


To  give  practice  in  accurate  recognition  of  new  words  and 
to  check  on  accuracy  of  meaning  association,  place  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  pocket  chart  in  a column:  our,  my  friends, 
Jack,  Susan,  boy,  girl.  Then  say,  “I’m  going  to  use  the  first 
word  in  a sentence.  My  sentence  is  ‘This  is  our  classroom.’ ,l> 
Then  direct  the  children  to  read  each  word  in  the  column 
and  use  it  in  an  oral  sentence. 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  form  of 
the  consonant  g when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column.  Under- 
line the  letter  g in  the  word  get. 

get 

go 

yes 

good 

guess 

you 

good-by 

Have  a child  look  at  the  word  get  and  say  it.  Then  have  him 
look  at  the  next  word  go  and  say  it.  Then  say,  “What  part  of 
these  words  sounds  alike?  Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  word 
get.  There  is  a line  under  the  part  of  this  word  that  sounds 
like  the  beginning  of  go.  Can  you  draw  a line  under  the  part 
of  the  word  go  that  looks  and  sounds  like  the  first  letter  in 
get?”  Continue  with  the  other  words  beginning  with  g. 

Place  the  letters  b,  p,  s,  or  any  other  known  initial  conso- 
nant on  the  blackboard.  Then  pronounce  a sight  word  that 
begins  with  one  of  these  sounds  and  have  the  child  point  to 
the  letter  which  represents  the  correct  initial  sound.  Continue 
with  other  words  in  the  child’s  oral  vocabulary.  Thus  far,  b, 
m,  s,  d,  p,  w,  c,  t,  h,  g,  n,  l,  and  r have  been  introduced  in  the 
Basic  Reading  Program. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  66,  67,  and  68. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  a The  children  may  begin  a large  backdrop  scene  of  an  outdoor 

backdrop  yard.  A drawing  of  a fence,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  grass  can  be 
used  for  background  in  dramatizing  the  outdoor  play  of  the 
, book  characters  as  well  as  for  the  dramatization  of  the  pupils’ 
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outdoor  games.  If  the  backdrop  is  made  in  two  sections,  one 
may  represent  the  back  yard  and  the  other  section  the  front 
yard.  The  front-yard  scene  can  be  used  in  the  story  on  page  147. 


Making 

portraits 

The  children  may  draw  or  paint  large  “portraits”  of  their 
friends. 

Discussing 

experiences 

During  the  language  or  story  period  talk  about  the  experi- 
ences the  children  have  had  with  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
who  wanted  to  play  with  their  friends. 

NEW  words: 

Who  Can  Find  It? 

(Pages  122-126) 
children  under 

word  cards:  4,  5,  6,  23,  26,  27,  42,  45,  64a,  65,  71,  74,  83,  96,  127,  131,  141 
phrase  cards:  9,  48,  79,  89,  97 

Preliminary  Development 

To  prepare  for  enjoyment  of  the  story,  provide  a thimble 


Presenting 

vocabulary 

and  let  the  children  play  “Hide  the  Thimble.”  Verbal  clues  can 
be  given  indicating  that  the  thimble  is  on  something  or  under 
something.  Commend  those  who  think  of  unusual  hiding 
places. 

“In  the  next  story  we  will  read  all  the  children  played  the 
same  game  we  have  just  played  with  a thimble.  While  they 
were  playing,  this  is  what  they  said.”  Present  the  following 
lines:  Who  can  find  it?  It  is  under  something.  Have  the  two- 
line  unit  read.  “After  someone  hid  the  thimble,  this  is  what 
the  rest  of  the  children  did.”  Present  The  children  looked 
here  and  there. 

Checking  the 
presentation 

Clear  the  chart  and  present  the  new  word  under  in  isola- 
tion. Rebuild  the  sentence  It  is  under  something  and  have  it 
read.  Change  the  sentence  to  read  It  is  on  something  and  have 
it  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Who  Can  Find  It?”  and 
read  the  title.  “In  this  story  Sally  played  a joke  on  all  the 
children.  I think  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  Sally’s  joke.” 
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Page  122:  “Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  picture  who  is  going 
to  be  the  first  to  hide  the  thimble?  Read  the  first  two  lines  to 
find  out  what  Jane  said.  Read  what  she  told  the  children 
they  must  not  do.  Read  the  part  that  tells  what  the  children 
promised.” 

Page  123:  “Read  the  first  two  lines.  Where  do  you  think  Jane 
hid  the  thimble?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page 
and  ask  the  children  to  read  orally  the  lines  that  tell  that  Jane 
didn’t  hide  it  in  an  easy  place.  “Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the 
picture  which  one  spies  the  thimble?”  After  the  answer  “Sally” 
is  elicited,  say,  “Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  if  we  are  right.” 
Page  124:  “Read  the  first  four  lines  to  see  who  ‘gave  up’  first. 
Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  what  hint  Jane  gave  the  chil- 
dren. Look  at  the  picture.  Where  do  you  see  the  thimble?  Is 
it  on  something  or  under  something?  Read  what  Sally  said.” 
Have  the  entire  page  read  silently,  then  orally.  “Whose  turn  is 
it  to  hide  the  thimble  now?” 

Page  125:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  you  think  Sally  told 
the  children?  Read  what  she  said.  Read  the  next  three  lines 
to  see  if  the  children  looked.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find 
out  what  Sally  said  when  she  was  ready  for  them  to  look.”  Call 
on  several  pupils  to  summarize  the  page  in  their  own  words. 
Page  126:  “The  first  line  tells  where  the  children  looked.  Let’s 
read  it.  Where  do  the  next  two  lines  say  they  looked?”  Have 
the  first  three  lines  read  as  a unit.  “Read  to  find  which  of 
Sally’s  friends  wanted  to  give  up  hunting  for  the  thimble.” 
After  the  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Susan  want  to  give  up? 
Look  at  the  picture.  What  joke  did  Sally  play?  Read  the  last 
three  lines.” 

Have  the  children  read  all  of  the  pages  that  tell  what  hap- 
pened when  Jane  hid  the  thimble;  all  of  the  part  that  tells 
what  happened  when  Sally  hid  the  thimble.  Discuss  with  the 
children  the  part  they  liked  best.  Ask  them  why  they  think 
it  would  be  fun  to  play  with  Sally.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
it  is  fun  to  be  with  friends  who  can  think  up  surprises. 

Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  clarify  and  fix  specific  meaning  associations  with  cer- 


meanings 

tain  prepositions,  proceed  as  follows:  Place  some  object,  such 
as  a piece  of  chalk  or  a ball,  on  a table.  Then  say,  “I  am  going 
to  show  you  some  words  that  tell  you  where  a thing  might  be. 
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Using 

context 

clues 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


As  I show  you  the  word,  take  this  chalk  (or  ball)  and  put  it 
where  the  word  tells  you  to.  I will  do  it  first.”  Display  the 
word  in.  Then  place  the  chalk  in  the  desk  and  say,  “Now  the 
chalk  is  in  the  desk.”  Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  dif- 
ferent places  to  put  the  object  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in.  Each  child  should  tell  where  he  has  put  the  ob- 
ject, so  that  he  uses  the  word  in  in  a sentence.  Continue,  using 
the  words  on  and  under. 


To  check  the  child’s  ability  to  use  context  clues  as  an  aid  in 
distinguishing  words  which  are  somewhat  alike  in  form,  place 
the  word  cards  chickens  and  children  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Place 
the  following  sentences  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  find  the  correct  word  to  complete  each  sen- 
tence and  place  it  in  the  chart. 


Hens  are 


can  talk. 


are  farm  animals. 


Boys  and  girls  are _. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  / when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place 
the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column. 
Use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  131  of  this  Guidebook: 


for,  farm,  talk,  fast,  did,  Father,  find,  home,  four,  fun,  funny. 

Ask  pupils  to  supply  the  names  of  other  things  which  begin 
with  the  letter  /;  e.g.,  face,  feet,  fire,  fish,  fox,  food,  fur,  fan. 

For  children  who  need  practice  in  fusing  separate  meanings 
into  related  ideas,  reproduce  the  following  groups  of  split  sen- 
tences. Direct  the  children  to  read  the  first  phrase  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  the  first  group,  study  the  right-hand  column 
of  the  same  group  to  find  the  appropriate  phrase  that  com- 
pletes the  sentence  meaning,  and  draw  a line  connecting  the 
two  phrases.  Have  them  continue  with  the  remaining  phrases. 


The  children 
It  is 

Who  can 

Sally  said. 
There 
It  is 

Use  page  69. 


under  something, 
can  not  see  it. 
find  it? 

“Oh,  oh.” 
on  something, 
it  is. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Using  the  Arrange  a corner  of  the  school-room  to  represent  the  living- 

play  house  room  of  a home.  This  corner  may  be  used  as  a setting  for  the 
dramatization  of  this  story.  Indoor  games  suggested  by  the 
pupils  may  also  be  played  here. 


Illustrating 
verbal  text 


Have  the  first  two  sentences  on  page  126  hectographed  to  use 
as  captions  for  children’s  illustrations. 


Can  You  Guess? 

(Pages  1?7-129) 

new  words:  am  tail  Tom 

word  cards:  1,  3,  23,  35,  58,  70,  87,  93,  117,  126,  137,  149,  158 
phrase  cards:  37,  38,  93 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Place  the  following  riddle  in  the  pocket  chart.  Ask,  “Have 

vocabulary  you  eyer  macje  Up  riddles  that  begin  ‘Can  you  guess  what  I 
am?’  ” As  this  line  is  spoken,  indicate  it  on  the  chart.  Then 
say,  “This  riddle  is  about  an  animal  with  a tail.”  After  giving 
this  clue,  say,  “Can  you  read  this  riddle?”  Allow  the  children 
to  read  the  new  words  by  means  of  context  clues.  Suggest  that 
the  children  act  out  the  riddle  and  have  them  compose  and 
act  out  similar  riddles  about  other  animals. 


Can  you  guess  what  I am? 
I am  not  a dog. 

I have  a tail. 

I say  mew,  mew. 

What  am  I? 


“Dick,  Jane,  Sally,  Susan,  and  Jack  were  playing  this  game 
called  ‘Can  You  Guess?’  A new  friend  was  playing  with  them. 
His  name  was  Tom.”  Present  this  word. 


Checking  the  Have  the  pupils  read  the  lines  of  the  riddle  that  helped  them 
presentation  guess.  Read  the  last  line  of  the  riddle.  Find  the  name  of  the 
new  boy.  Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  the  two  phrases  guess 
what  I am  and  What  am  I? 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  we  read  the  next  story  in  our  book,  we  will  see  if  the 

reading  children  played  ‘Can  You  Guess’  the  way  we  do.”  Have  the 

pupils  find  the  story  through  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents. 

Page  127:  “Doesn’t  Dick  look  funny  in  this  picture?  I wonder 
what  animal  he  is  pretending  to  be.  Read  what  Dick  said.  Can 
you  guess  what  animal  he  is  pretending  to  be?  Read  the  last 
three  lines  to  see  which  one  of  the  children  guessed  first.  Do 
you  think  Jack  guessed  right?”  Have  the  page  read  orally. 

Page  128:  “Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
What  animal  do  you  think  Tom  is  pretending  to  be?  Let’s  read 
the  page  to  find  the  riddle  he  asks.  What  did  the  children  do? 
Do  you  think  they  guessed  right?” 

Page  129:  “Now  it  is  Sally’s  turn  to  make  up  a riddle  and  act  it 
out.  Read  what  she  said.  Tom  guessed  Sally’s  riddle.  Read 
what  he  guessed.  Whose  riddle  was  the  hardest  to  guess?  Why?” 

Rereading  In  rereading  the  story  the  children  may  combine  dramatiza- 

tion with  reading.  As  they  read  the  riddles  orally,  they  may 
pantomime  the  motions  described  in  the  story.  During  the 
reading  of  the  first  riddle  establish  a standard  for  giving  riddles. 
Note  that  the  first  line  of  the  riddle,  “I  can  run  and  jump,” 
gives  the  least  hint.  The  next  line  gives  a little  more.  The 
third  line  gives  the  best  clue  before  asking,  “What  am  I?” 

Related  Practice 

Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


Visual 

auditory 

perception 


To  give  practice  in  scrutinizing  word  forms,  write  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  and  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 


word  at  the  right  which  matches 
underlined. 

the  word 

in  the  sentence 

What  am  I? 

am 

are 

The  cat  has  a white  tail. 

talk 

tail 

Tom  is  a boy. 

To 

Tom 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  j when  occurring  initially  in  words, 
write  the  words  Jack,  jump,  Jane  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
the  words  pronounced  and  ask  a child  to  underline  the  part 
of  each  word  that  sounds  alike.  Then  say,  “I  like  jam  on  my 
bread.  What  word  in  that  sentence  has  the  same  beginning 
sound  as  the  words  on  the  blackboard?”  Continue  in  the  same 
way  with  other  sentences  using  words  beginning  with  j. 
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If  some  children  have  difficulty  in  making  inferences  from 
clues  in  text,  write  the  following  riddle  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  the  children  read  the  riddle  and  underline  the  correct 
answer.  Encourage  children  to  suggest  riddles  of  their  own. 

I am  yellow. 

I have  a tail. 

I say  mew,  mew. 

What  am  I? 

kitten  chicken 

Work-Book  Use  page  70. 

Correlated  Activities 

Have  the  children  make  illustrations  of  a real  rabbit  and  of  a 
child  pretending  to  be  a rabbit.  Likewise,  make  illustrations 
for  other  animals  used  in  riddles. 

Children  will  enjoy  the  old  finger  shadow  plays,  making 
shadows  of  their  hands  to  represent  rabbits,  dogs,  etc. 

Give  pupils  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  story  Magic 
Michael,  by  Louis  Slobodkin. 

Allow  the  children  to  compose  and  act  out  riddles  similar 
to  those  they  made  up  before  reading  the  stories. 


Making 

illustrations 


Shadow 

plays 

Hearing 

stories 

Making  up 
riddles 


Individual 

practice 


The  Funny  House 

(Pages  130-134) 
new  word:  was 

word  cards:  32,  74,  76,  114,  125,  145 
PHRASE  card:  49 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  sunny  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  were  playing  in  the 

back  yard.  Mother  was  in  the  house,  but  she  heard  someone 
say  ‘Hello.’  ” Present  It  was  Dick.  “Soon  Mother  saw  some- 
one come  into  the  yard.”  Place  the  sentence  It  was  Susan  on 
the  chart  and  have  the  children  read  it.  “Susan  had  come  to 
invite  the  children  to  her  house  to  play.” 
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Checking  the  Have  the  children  find  the  word  was  in  the  two  sentences. 
presentation  Substitute  the  names  Sally  and  Jane  for  the  names  Dick  and 
Susan  and  have  the  lines  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  went  over  to  Susan  and  Tom’s 

reading  house  to  play,  there  was  a blanket  hanging  on  a clothes-line 

in  the  back  yard.  When  we  read  the  story,  we  will  find  out  what 
the  children  did  with  the  blanket.  The  name  of  our  story  is 
‘The  Funny  House.’  ” Have  the  children  find  the  story. 

Pages  130  and  131:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  these 
two  pages.  What  is  Tom  doing  with  the  blanket?  Don’t  you 
think  that  was  a good  idea  Tom  had?  Who  is  coming  into 
Susan  and  Tom’s  yard?” 

Page  130:  “Look  under  the  picture  on  this  page  and  read  the 
title  of  the  story.  Read  what  Tom  said  when  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Sally  came  into  his  yard.  Read  all  that  Susan  said.  What  did 
she  ask  the  children  to  come  and  do?  Who  will  be  the  mother? 
The  father?  Do  you  think  there  will  be  children  in  this  play 
family?  How  big  do  you  think  the  family  will  be?” 

Page  131:  “Read  everything  that  Jane  said.  How  do  you  think 
she  said  the  last  three  lines?” 

Page  132:  “What  has  happened?”  Lead  the  children  to  guess 
that  the  clothes-line  has  broken.  Have  the  entire  page  read 
silently,  then  orally.  “Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  are 
those  bumps  under  the  blanket?”  During  the  discussion  clarify 
this  usage  of  the  word  bump. 

Page  133:  “Tom  and  Susan’s  mother  came  out  to  call  the 
children.  What  did  she  see  when  she  came  out  in  the  yard? 
Do  you  think  she  knew  what  was  under  the  blanket?  Read 
what  she  said  to  herself.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page.  What  chil- 
dren came  out  from  under  the  blanket?  Which  of  the  four  big 
bumps  was  the  last  to  come  out?  Who  is  still  under  the  blanket? 
Is  there  a little  bump  or  a big  bump  left?” 

Page  134:  “Which  bump  is  Mother  looking  at?  Read  what 
she  said.  Do  you  think  Mother  really  knew  who  was  under  the 
blanket?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  Sally  feel  about  the  funny  house? 
Why  did  Sally  say  she  didn’t  like  the  house?  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Did  you  remember  that  Sally 
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Rereading 

had  Tim  with  her?”  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  131 
to  verify  this  point. 

To  have  the  story  reread,  let  the  pupils  assume  the  parts  of 
the  characters  by  reading  what  each  said  to  prepare  for  a drama- 
tization. Have  one  child  read  the  narrative  sentences  which 
carry  the  action. 

This  type  of  rereading  leads  the  children  to  identify  them- 
selves more  completely  with  the  story  characters. 

Related  Practice 

Strengthening  To  give  practice  in  accurately  recognizing  the  word  was. 


recognition 
of  was 

place  the  word  card  was  in  the  pocket  chart,  and  direct  the 
children  to  find  this  word  in  their  books  and  read  the  sentences 
containing  it. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  “past  time”  meaning  of  the 
word  was,  place  a ball  on  the  table.  Write  the  following  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard,  and  have  it  read:  A ball  is  here. 

Then  remove  the  ball  from  the  table,  write  the  following  sen- 
tence, and  have  it  read:  A ball  was  here. 

Then  ask  the  children  to  study  the  two  sentences.  Ask  which 
one  could  have  the  word  now  on  the  end  of  it  and  still  mean 
the  same  thing.  If  the  children  do  not  respond  correctly,  write 
the  word  now  after  each  sentence  and  develop  the  idea  that 
is  here  means  “is  here  now,”  and  that  was  here  means  it  was 
here  at  one  time  but  “is  not  here  now.” 

To  check  the  mastery  of  the  meaning  of  was,  write  the  follow- 
ing sentences  on  the  blackboard,  directing  the  children  to  place 
the  ball  on  the  table  or  take  it  off  to  show  what  the  sentence 
means. 

Here  is  the  ball. 

The  ball  was  here. 

The  ball  is  not  here  now. 

Substitution 
of  initial 
consonants 

To  develop  the  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  one- 
syllable  known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  conso- 
nants, list  the  following  sight  words  in  a column  on  the  black- 
board and  proceed  as  outlined  below:  ball,  baby , barn,  big, 
birthday,  boat,  bump. 

First  step:  Have  the  children  pronounce  these  words.  Then 
ask  what  part  of  each  is  the  same.  Have  that  part  underlined. 

Second  step:  Write  the  word  jump  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
children  to  think  of  words  that  rhyme  with  jump.  When  bump 
is  mentioned,  say,  ‘‘I  am  going  to  change  the  first  letter  of  the 
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word  jump  and  make  a new  word.”  Erase  the  j and  substitute 
b.  Have  the  word  bump  pronounced.  Interchange  these  initial 
consonants  several  times,  so  that  the  pupils  are  aware  of  the 
substitution  technique.  Write  the  word  pig  on  the  blackboard 
and  change  it  to  big,  using  the  technique  suggested  above. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  words  which 
are  very  similar  in  form,  reproduce  the  following  exercise. 
Have  the  pupils  underline  the  two  identical  words  in  each  line. 

went,  want,  went 
saw,  saw,  was 
bump,  jump,  bump 
run,  ran,  ran 
here,  here,  where 
was,  saw,  was 

Use  page  71. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Dramatic 

play 


Dramatize  this  story.  Use  one  section  of  the  backdrop  ( Guide- 
book, pages  131-132)  to  represent  the  back  yard.  A blanket 
or  a large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  drawn  over  the  top  of  the 
backs  of  four  adult  chairs  can  be  used  for  the  “funny  house.” 
Two  of  the  chairs  may  be  placed  three  feet  from  the  other  two 
chairs.  This  arrangement  will  give  the  effect  of  a tent-like  play- 
house and  will  provide  space  enough  for  the  dramatization. 

The  children’s  appreciation  of  the  story  will  be  reflected  in 
the  vocal  expression  and  gestures  they  use  in  dramatizing  the 
story  episodes. 

The  children  may  use  this  improvised  playhouse  for  “play- 
ing house”  in  their  own  way. 


A Ride  with  Mother 

(Pages  135-139) 

Preliminary  Development 

This  story  has  no  new  words.  However,  if  some  of  the  chil- 
dren are  not  familiar  with  buses,  needed  concepts  should  be 
developed.  Ask  any  children  who  have  taken  bus  trips  to  tell 
about  the  kinds  of  buses  they  have  ridden  in.  Show  pictures  of 
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double-deck  buses.  Children  should  know  what  the  inside  of 
a double-deck  bus  looks  like  and  where  the  stairs  are.  Note 
that  so  is  used  in  this  story  to  mean  also  or  likewise. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  Mother  took  the  children  and  some  of  their  friends 

reading  for  a pus  ^Me.  Let’s  find  the  story  which  is  called  ‘A  Ride  with 

Mother.’  ” Have  the  children  find  the  story  and  read  the  title. 

Page  135:  “Look  at  the  picture.  How  many  children  are  going 
for  a ride?  What  is  Mother  getting  ready  to  do?  How  is  Tom 
helping  Sally?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  next  part  to 
yourself  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  kind  of  ride  Susan  wants.” 
Have  the  page  read  silently.  Then  .ask  the  pupils  to  read  the 
page  aloud  to  show  that  Susan  was  in  a hurry. 

Page  136:  ‘‘Are  the  children  riding  in  the  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  bus?  Who  is  on  the  same  seat  with  Sally?  What  are  the 
children  looking  at?  Read  what  Jack  said  to  find  out  all  the 
kinds  of  cars  he  saw.”  Have  the  page  read  silently,  then  orally. 
Encourage  the  children  to  read  rhythmically.  “I  wonder  where 
Mother  is  taking  the  children?” 

Page  137:  ‘‘Look  at  the  picture.  Mother  is  taking  the  children 
to  see  a place  where  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept.  Do  you  know 
where  she  is  taking  them?”  Some  may  say  the  park— others  may 
guess  the  zoo.  “Read  to  yourself  what  is  under  the  picture.  What 
did  Mother  tell  the  children  they  must  do?  Read  aloud  the 
lines  that  tell  you  which  children  came  out  of  the  bus.  Read 
what  Mother  said  after  the  children  got  out.  Who  did  not  get 
out  of  the  bus?  Tell  what  Mother  said  about  Sally.  Do  you 
see  Sally  in  the  picture?  Where  do  you  suppose  she  is  going? 
Turn  the  page  and  perhaps  we  will  find  out.” 

Page  138:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  is  Jack  pointing  up  the 
stairs  in  the  bus?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page. 
Who  went  up  to  look  for  Sally?  Read  the  part  that  tells  you.” 
Have  the  entire  page  reread  orally.  As  the  children  read  aloud, 
the  teacher  should  observe  inflection  to  see  if  children  are  read- 
ing meaningfully.  “Look  back  at  the  picture  on  page  137.  Did 
any  of  the  children  notice  where  Sally  was  going?” 

Page  139:  “There  is  Sally  in  the  top  part  of  the  bus.  Why  do 
you  think  the  children  were  glad  to  find  her?  What  did  Dick 
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say  when  he  saw  Sally?  Read  what  the  rest  of  the  children  said. 
Read  the  next  line  to  see  how  Sally  felt.  Read  what  she  said. 
Why  was  she  happy?” 

Rereading  This  story  makes  use  of  many  rhythmical  phrase  and  sen- 

tence patterns  and  should  be  reread  orally  for  sheer  pleasure. 

After  this  rereading,  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  story  and 
say,  “Which  sentence  on  this  page  do  you  think  best  describes 
the  picture  at  the  top?”  Allow  the  pupils  to  suggest  different 
sentences  and  to  give  reasons  for  their  selection.  Then  encour- 
age the  class  as  a group  to  decide  which  is  the  best  sentence. 
They  will  probably  decide  on  the  second  sentence,  “Here  we  go 
for  a ride.”  Continue  with  the  next  two  pages  of  the  story  and, 
through  informal  discussion,  lead  the  pupils  to  select  the  lines 
“Look  at  all  the  cars”  (page  136)  and  “Out  came  the  chil- 
dren” (page  137). 


Related  Practice 


Auditory 

perception 


Help  the  pupils  to  compose  simple  rhyme  to  tell  parts  of  the 
story,  “A  Ride  with  Mother.”  Initiate  this  activity  by  writing 
on  the  blackboard  the  line  Sally  said,  Look  at  me.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  supply  a line  that  will  tell  how  Sally  felt.  The  com- 
pleted rhyme  may  be: 

Sally  said,  “Look  at  me. 

I’m  as  happy  as  I can  be.” 

Some  of  the  pupils  who  enjoy  making  rhymes  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  compose  a four-line  rhyme  similar  to  this  one: 


Substitution 
of  initial 
consonants 


Out  came  the  children 
Ready  to  play. 

But  Sally  decided  she 
Wanted  to  stay. 

To  develop  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  one-sylla- 
ble known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  consonants, 
list  the  known  sight  words  in  which  s occurs  as  an  initial  con- 
sonant, and  use  the  procedures  described  in  the  preceding  les- 
son plan  (pages  139-140  of  this  Guidebook). 

By  substituting  initial  consonants,  change  the  following 
words  to  the  ones  in  parentheses. 

no  (so)  no  (go)  cat  (sat) 

so  (no)  go  (so)  sat  (cat) 
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Correlated 

Collecting 

pictures 


Dramatic 

play 


Making 

friezes 


Hearing 

poems 


After  the  last  substitution,  write  the  word  at  on  the  black- 
board. Then  say,  “I  am  going  to  show  you  how  we  can  make 
another  word  by  adding  a letter  to  this  word.”  Place  the  letter 
s in  front  of  the  word  at  and  have  the  word  sat  read.  Repeat 
the  exercise,  this  time  adding  c to  make  the  word  cat.  Con- 
tinue with  the  word  all,  changing  it  to  ball. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
words  which  are  much  alike  in  form,  give  further  practice  in 
the  use  of  meaning  clues.  Reproduce  the  following  exercise 
and  direct  the  children  to  cross  out  the  incorrect  word. 

Mother  said,  “ we  are.” 

Here  Where 

This  is we  get  out. 

there  where 

But  where  Baby  Sally? 

is  it 

Sally  not  there. 

saw  was 

Dick  said,  “Look  up  ” 

there  where 

And  there  Sally. 

was  saw 

Use  page  72. 

Activities 

Have  the  children  collect  pictures  of  different  types  of 
busses— double-deck,  single-deck,  overland,  streamlined,  etc. 
Compose  and  write  captions  of  one  or  two  short  sentences, 
such  as  ‘‘I  have  had  a ride  in  this.  This  can  go  fast.” 

Arrange  the  small  chairs  of  the  room  to  represent  the  seats 
of  a bus.  Encourage  the  children  to  think  up  new  ways  in 
which  a child  could  have  adventures  in  a bus  and  to  dramatize 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Illustrations  of  bus  rides  that  various  children  may  have 
taken  may  be  added  to  the  frieze  showing  realistic  pupil  ex- 
periences. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “Stop-Go,”  by  Dorothy 
Baruch,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 
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What  Sally  Saw 

(Pages  140-146) 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  the  story.  The  preliminary  devel- 
opment should  emphasize  any  important  background  which 
has  not  been  developed  in  response  to  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  introduction  to  the  unit.  In  order  to  understand  Sally’s 
mistakes  and  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  story,  the  pupils  must 
be  able  to  recognize  the  pictures  of  the  kangaroo,  tiger,  zebra, 
hippopotamus,  and  elephant.  It  will  be  helpful,  therefore,  for 
the  teacher  to  show  and  discuss  pictures  of  these  animals. 
Encourage  any  children  who  have  visited  a zoo  to  tell  about 
their  experiences.  If  possible,  take  the  children  to  visit  a zoo. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “You  remember  that  in  the  last  story  Mother  took  the  chil- 

reading  dren  for  a bus  ride.  They  were  going  to  the  zoo.  I wonder 

what  the  children  will  see  at  the  zoo.  The  next  story  in  your 
book  tells  what  Sally  saw.”  Have  the  children  find  the  story 
and  read  the  title. 

Pages  140-141:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  these  two  pages.  What 
animal  do  you  see?” 

Page  140:  “Read  what  Jane  said  to  see  if  she  knows  what  animal 
this  is.  Read  what  Sally  said  to  find  out  what  she  thinks  this 
animal  is.  What  do  you  suppose  the  kangaroo  did  that  made 
Sally  think  it  was  a rabbit?” 

Page  141:  “What  did  Dick  tell  Sally?  Sally  was  sure  the  animal 
was  a rabbit.  Read  what  she  said.  Isn’t  Sally  funny?  She 
doesn’t  even  notice  the  kangaroo’s  big  tail.  Do  you  suppose 
she  thinks  any  animal  that  can  hop  is  a rabbit?  What  animal 
do  you  think  the  children  will  see  next?  Turn  the  page  and 
we  will  find  out.” 

Page  142:  “What  animal  is  Sally  pointing  at?  I wonder  what 
animal  she  thinks  the  tiger  looks  like.  Read  the  part  that  tells 
you.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page  and  discuss  why 
Sally  thought  the  tiger  was  a cat.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Sally 
did  not  know  that  cats  do  not  grow  that  big. 
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Page  143:  “What  animal  is  in  this  picture?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Sally  will  think  the  zebra  is?  To  find  out,  read  what  she 
said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page. 

Page  144:  “What  animal  did  the  children  see  next?  Read  to 
find  out  what  Sally  thinks  this  animal  is.”  Guide  the  reading  of 
the  rest  of  the  page. 

Page  145:  “Sally  is  looking  at  another  animal.  What  is  it? 
Read  what  she  said  about  it  to  yourself.  Isn’t  this  a good  joke 
on  Sally?”  Have  the  page  read  aloud  to  be  sure  that  the  pupils 
get  the  meaning  of  the  last  four  lines. 

Page  146:  “Read  the  page  to  yourself.  What  does  Dick  tell 
Sally  about  the  big  tail?  Does  Sally  still  think  she  is  right?” 
Rereading  In  rereading  the  story  the  children  should  be  led  to  appre- 

ciate the  rhythmical  pattern  of  the  verbal  text.  This  whole 
story  fairly  sings.  All  of  Sally’s  mistakes  are  made  funnier  by 
the  little  refrain  that  emphasizes  the  joke  each  time.  This  is  a 
story  that  children  will  want  to  read  and  reread. 


Related  Practice 


Classifying 

and 

generalizing 


Substitution 
of  initial 
consonants 


Collect  pictures  of  rabbits,  cats,  ponies,  and  pigs.  Display  a 
picture  of  a rabbit.  Have  the  children  compare  it  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  kangaroo  on  page  141  of  the  Primer  and  tell  how 
the  rabbit  is  different  from  the  kangaroo.  The  children  should 
observe  the  differences  in  size  and  general  form,  in  size  and 
shape  of  tail,  in  shape  of  head,  length  of  legs,  etc.  This  discus- 
sion should  be  informal,  and  each  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  tell  at  least  one  difference  that  he  sees.  Then  ask  the  children 
why  Sally  thought  the  kangaroo  was  a rabbit  and  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  the  animals  are  alike,  developing  the  idea  that 
both  animals  hop,  both  have  fur  (instead  of  feathers  or  some 
other  type  of  covering),  etc. 

Then  arrange  several  pictures  of  rabbits  under  the  caption 
“Rabbits.”  Direct  the  children  to  study  all  of  the  pictures  and 
tell  how  all  the  rabbits  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 
Continue  using  pictures  of  animals,  comparing  them  first  with 
those  in  the  book  and  then  with  others  of  their  own  kind. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  one- 
syllable  known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  conso- 
nants, list  the  known  sight  words  in  which  h occurs  as  an  initial 
consonant  and  follow  the  procedures  described  in  the  lesson 
plan  on  pages  139-140  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substituting  the 
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consonant  h,  change  we  to  he  and  me  to  he.  Use  also  the  second 
part  of  the  auditory-perception  exercise  on  page  131. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  73  and  74. 


Correlated  Activities 


Independent 

reading 

Extending 

ideas 


Making  a 
zoo  book 


Making  a 
miniature  zoo 


Hearing 

stories 


Hearing 

poems 


Guessing 

riddles 


Come  to  the  Zoo,  by  Ruth  Tensen,  is  a picture  book  with 
captions  which  pupils  will  enjoy  reading  independently. 

During  conversation  periods  make  use  of  the  pictures  of  zoo 
animals  that  the  children  have  brought  to  school.  Discuss  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  animals,  the  tricks  they  can 
be  taught  to  do,  and  how  they  are  cared  for  in  a zoo. 

Record  individual  and  cooperative  charts  that  tell  about  ex- 
periences at  a zoo.  Children  might  illustrate  and  label  these 
charts.  Suggest  such  captions  as,  “We  went  here”;  “We  saw 
this”;  “Sally  said,  It  can  hop”;  “It  looks  like  a cat.” 

Arrange  a zoo  in  the  sand-table,  using  pasteboard  for  sim- 
ple enclosures,  cages,  and  pens.  Label  the  entrance  gate  “Zoo” 
and  place  green  sponge  shrubs  and  trees  about.  Zoo  animals 
may  be  modeled  from  clay  or  cut  from  cardboard. 

Read  the  following  stories  to  the  children:  The  Elegant 

Elephant,  by  Russell  McCracken;  “The  Elephant,”  from  Here 
and  Now  Story  Book,  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell;  At  the  Zoo,  by 
W.  W.  and  Irene  Robinson;  and  The  Big  Fur  Secret,  by  Mar- 
garet Wise  Brown. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poems  “Going  to  the  Zoo,”  from 
I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  Baruch;  and  “At  the  Zoo,”  from 
When  We  Were  Very  Young,  by  A.  A.  Milne. 

Read  riddles  to  the  children  such  as  the  following  and  have 
them  guess  the  answers: 

I look  like  Tim. 

I am  bigger  than  Tim. 

I sometimes  live  in  a zoo. 

My  name  rhymes  with  there. 

Can  you  guess  what  I am? 


I am  bigger  than  Puff. 

I am  much  larger  than  any  cat. 
But  I look  like  one. 

I sometimes  live  in  a zoo. 

Can  you  guess  what  animal  I am? 
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Fun  at  School 

(Pages  147-151) 

new  word:  school 

word  cards:  7,  49,  118,  132,  136,  148 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “At  last  summer  was  over,  and  it  was  time  for  Dick  and  Jane 

vocabulary  to  d0  just  what  you  do  in  the  autumn.  This  is  what  they  did.” 
Place  the  sentence  They  went  to  school  in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  it  read.  If  the  pupils  do  not  infer  the  word  school  from 
context,  tell  them  the  word. 

“The  next  story  we  are  going  to  read  tells  about  the  fun  the 
children  had  at  school  one  day.  This  is  the  name  of  our  story.” 
Present  Fun  at  School. 

Checking  Have  the  children  find  the  word  school  twice  in  the  lines 

vocabulary  in  the  pocket  chart. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Direct  the  children  to  find  the  story  in  their  books.  Have 

reading  the  title  read. 

Page  147:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  happening?  Why  do 
you  think  Sally  is  not  going  to  school?  Read  what  Dick  said  to 
Mother  and  Sally.  Read  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Jane  said. 
Which  friends  are  Dick  and  Jane  going  to  school  with?  Read 
aloud  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  Tom  and  Susan.” 

Page  148:  “Look  at  Sally.  She  seems  ready  to  go  some  place. 
Where  do  you  think  she  is  going  with  that  book  under  her 
arm?  What  makes  you  think  that  Sally  got  ready  to  go  to 
school  all  by  herself?”  The  children  should  be  led  to  observe 
that  Sally’s  sweater  is  not  properly  buttoned  and  that  she  has 
her  mittens,  even  though  it  is  not  very  cold  weather.  “Read  to 
find  out  what  Sally  said  to  Spot.  Read  what  Spot  said.  What 
line  tells  you  that  they  both  started  for  school?” 

Page  149:  “What  is  happening?  I think  Sally  knew  she  should 
be  quiet.  Read  what  she  whispered  to  Spot.  Do  you  think  the 
children  heard  Sally?  Do  you  think  Spot  will  be  quiet?  Read 
the  next  three  lines  to  find  out.  When  the  children  looked  up, 
what  did  they  see?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  to  show 
how  Sally  talked  to  Spot  and  how  Spot  barked. 
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Page  150:  “In  what  ways  is  this  school-room  like  ours?  Sally 
is  talking  to  the  children.  Read  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  she 
is  telling  them.  What  did  Sally  want  to  do  at  school?  What 
did  Jane  say  to  Sally?  Why  did  she  tell  Sally  she  must  go 
home?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally. 

Page  151:  “Read  what  the  children  said  to  Sally.  Read  the 
line  which  tells  that  Sally  was  polite.  What  do  you  suppose  she 
will  do  when  she  and  Spot  get  home?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page 
to  find  out.  Look  at  the  picture.  Do  you  think  Sally  and  Spot 
can  read  that  book?”  Have  the  page  read  orally  to  develop 
greater  appreciation  of  the  characters’  moods. 

Rereading  The  oral  rereading  of  the  story  may  have  the  effect  of  a dra- 

matic presentation.  Let  different  children  assume  the  parts 
of  the  characters  by  reading  what  each  says  in  the  story.  One 
child  may  read  the  accompanying  narrative  sentences. 

Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  look  over  the  pages  in  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  and  carefully  study  each  child’s  responses. 
She  should  evaluate  the  progress  each  child  has  made  in  master- 
ing a basic  sight  vocabulary,  in  using  word  analysis,  and  in 
using  thinking  skills.  She  should  then  plan  to  provide  addi- 
tional practice  as  needed. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  75  and  76. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Hearing 

poems 


Use  the  school-room  setting  to  dramatize  other  realistic  or 
imaginary  experiences  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters  and  pets 
coming  to  school.  Such  a dramatization  should  be  planned  by 
scenes  to  promote  sequential  thinking. 

Read  “Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb,”  by  Sara  J.  Hale,  from  The 
Golden  Flute. 


Singing  The  following  is  an  adaptation  of  the  song  “All  Around 

son£s  the  Mulberry  Bush”: 


1.  This  is  the  way  that  Sally  went, 
Sally  went, 

Sally  went, 

This  is  the  way  that  Sally  went 
To  school  one  sunny  morning. 
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2.  Bow-wow  is  all  that  Spot  could  say,  (Repeat) 

On  that  sunny  morning. 

3.  All  the  children  laughed  to  see,  (Repeat) 

Sally  and  Spot  that  morning. 

4.  Sally  and  Spot  straight  home  must  go,  (Repeat) 

On  that  sunny  morning. 

Pets  at  School 

(Pages  152-157) 

Preliminary  Development 

Since  there  are  no  new  words,  the  teacher  may  dispense  with 
vocabulary  development. 

Dicuss  with  the  children  the  kinds  of  shows  which  have  been 
presented  at  school.  Lead  the  conversation  to  the  topic  of  a pet 
show.  Let  the  children  describe  pet  shows  they  have  attended, 
or  plan  the  way  they  think  a pet  show  could  be  conducted. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “The  last  story  in  our  book  is  about  a pet  show.  Find  the 

reading  story  ‘Pets  at  School.’  ” 

Pages  152  and  153 : “Look  at  the  picture  on  these  two  pages. 
What  pets  do  you  see?  What  are  the  children  doing  for  the 
pets?  Read  the  title  of  our  story.” 

Page  152:  “Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  find  out  what 
kind  of  pets  came  to  school?  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page  to 
see  if  any  of  the  pets  we  know  were  at  school.”  Have  this 
rhythmical  page  read  orally  in  two  separate  thought  units,  the 
first  one  ending  with  “One  little  duck  came,  too.” 

Page  153:  “Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  some  of 
the  pets  said.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  is  Little  Quack 
trying  to  do?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  why  Little 
Quack  is  trying  to  get  out.  See  how  quickly  you  can  find  the 
line  on  the  page  that  tells  what  Little  Quack  said.  Read  the 
part  that  tells  what  Little  Quack  does  not  like.  Now  find  and 
read  what  all  the  dogs  said,  what  all  the  cats  said,  what  all  the 
hens  said.”  Have  the  page  read  aloud  as  a whole.  “I  wonder  if 
one  of  the  children  will  try  to  make  Little  Quack  happy.” 
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Rereading 

Page  154:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  is  Dick  bringing  the  pan 
of  water?  Read  what  he  said.  Something  happened  to  Little 
Quack  while  Dick  was  out  getting  the  water.  Read  what  Jack 
said  to  find  out  what  happened.  What  did  Dick  say  they  must 
do?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally.  “Where  do  you  think 
the  duck  is?” 

Page  155:  “What  are  Jack  and  Dick  doing?  Read  what  they 
said.  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page.  How  many  children 
looked?  Where  did  they  look?  Read  the  part  that  tells  you.” 

Page  156:  “Which  pet  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Read  what 
Jack  said.  What  did  Jane  do?  Read  what  she  said.  Where  is 
Little  Quack  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  Now  we 
know  where  Little  Quack  went.  Did  you  know  where  he  went 
before  Jack  said  something?  Why  do  you  suppose  Little  Quack 
went  to  the  black  hen?  Maybe  the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  157:  “Read  what  Tom  said.  Now  tell  why  Little  Quack 
went  under  the  hen.  Read  to  yourself  the  rest  of  the  page  to 
see  what  happened.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Now  read  aloud  the  part  of  the  page  that  tells  the  same 
thing  the  picture  does.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  a 
pet  show  at  school?  Was  this  an  exciting  story?” 

“Let’s  read  the  part  about  the  pets  coming  to  school  and 
what  they  said.  Read  all  of  the  part  that  tells  about  Little 
Quack.  Read  the  part  about  the  children  and  pets  going  home.” 

Related  Practice 

See  suggestions  on  pages  131,  145-146,  and  148. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  77,  78,  and  79.  Pages  78  and  79  are  tests.  A copy 
of  the  tests  is  given  on  pages  152-153  of  this  Guidebook,  and 
the  directions  for  administering  them  are  on  pages  56-57. 

Correlated  Activities 


Arranging 
a toy 
pet  show 

Inasmuch  as  children  of  primer  level  are  rather  immature  for 
a real  pet  show,  arrange  toys,  such  as  kittens,  dogs,  cats,  ducks, 
chickens,  and  rabbits,  to  represent  a pet  show. 

Dramatizing 
the  story 

Dramatize  the  story,  having  the  children  take  the  parts  of 
pets  and  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  The  school-room  will 
provide  an  excellent  setting  for  the  characters  to  “look  under 
this,”  etc. 
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Making 

illustrations 

Have  the  children  make  illustrations  showing  pets  being 
brought  to  the  “show.” 

Hearing 

poems 

Read  to  the  pupils  the  poems  “Good-Morning,”  by  Muriel 
Sipe,  and  “I’m  Hiding,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Sung  under 
the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Giving  a 

shadowgraph 

play 

Make  a shadowgraph  by  covering  the  front  of  a carton  with 
white  tissue  paper.  The  carton  should  be  approximately  two 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  tall.  Drop  an  electric  light  cord 
and  bulb  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  carton.  The 
light  can  be  turned  on  when  the  show  is  given. 

Have  the  children  make  pasteboard  silhouette  cut-outs  of  the 
“pets”  and  fasten  each  silhouette  to  the  end  of  a small  round 
stick  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 

The  shadowgraph  play  can  be  given  with  several  pupils  op- 
erating the  silhouettes  from  the  back  of  the  carton  so  that 
the  shadows  show  through  the  lighted  tissue  paper.  Several 
pupils  may  be  given  turns  reading  the  story  “Pets  at  School” 
while  the  silhouettes  are  being  operated. 

Note:  The  shadowgraph  stage  can  be  used  for  other  stories 
throughout  the  year.  The  use  of  this  type  of  activity  motivates 
fluent  reading  as  well  as  fluent  conversational  language.  Often 
a reluctant  reader  will  try  to  improve  his  reading  in  order  to 
become  the  reader  or  narrator  for  one  of  the  plays.  Then,  too, 
this  activity  offers  practice  in  recalling  plot  sequence,  for  inci- 
dents of  the  story  must  occur  in  order  during  the  show. 

Culminating  Activities 

Planning  As  a summary  of  the  activities  growing  out  of  the  reading 


a program 

of  the  stories  of  Unit  IV,  plan  a simple  program  with  the 
children.  This  cooperative  planning  may  include: 

1.  Writing  an  invitation  to  the  parents  or  another  class. 

2.  Posting  on  the  bulletin-board  a program  announcement 
with  pupil  illustrations. 

One  or  more  of  the  following  activities  may  be  selected  for 
the  program: 

1.  Reading  one  of  the  favorite  stories  of  the  unit. 

2.  Telling  about  some  favorite  stories  that  are  displayed  on  the 
library  table. 

3.  Playing  some  riddles. 

4.  Explaining  the  display  for  the  zoo. 

5.  Reading  the  class  charts. 
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Review  of  the  Primer 

Since  the  stories  in  this  Primer  provide  a rich  variety  of  ma- 
terial which  the  children  should  interpret  clearly  and  retain 
more  or  less  permanently,  they  are  worth  rereading.  Discuss 
the  principal  characters  in  each  favorite  story  and  tell  which 
parts  were  most  enjoyed  and  why.  Make  a summary  of  things 
the  children  have  learned  which  they  did  not  know  before 
reading  the  stories  in  this  book. 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  summarize  her  evaluation 
of  each  pupil’s  progress  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 
ready  to  read  Our  New  Friends,  the  Basic  Book  One. 


V ocahulary  Test  IV 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  IV  (Work-Book,  page  78) . Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  56-57  of  this  Guidebook. 
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V isual- Auditory  Test  III 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  79) . In- 
structions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results 
are  given  on  pages  94-96  of  this  Guidebook. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Children  and  Books 

All  good  teaching  in  the  field  of  reading  is  directed  toward  two 
major  goals— to  strengthen  the  child’s  interest  in  and  desire  for 
reading  and  to  develop  the  skills  and  abilities  he  needs  for  suc- 
cessful reading  at  any  given  level.  Thus  there  is  ever  present  for 
the  teacher  the  challenge  of  bringing  children  and  books  together 
in  such  a way  that  children  can  and  do  read.  Knowledge  of  chil- 
dren and  books  must  underlie  the  teacher’s  successful  meeting 
of  this  challenge. 

To  maintain  interest  in  reading  and  to  promote  growth  in  the 
ability  to  read,  the  teacher  must  start  with  each  child  as  he  is. 
She  can  do  this  only  if  she  really  knows  the  child.  She  must  first 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  children  feel  free  to  initiate 
friendly  conversation,  and  she  must  show  genuine  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  individual  children,  consciously  indicating  to  each 
child  that  to  her  he  is  a distinct  personality,  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship and  respect.  Once  the  teacher  has  established  herself  as  a 
friendly,  interested  confidante,  she  can  proceed  to  learn  about 
the  children’s  personal  experiences,  their  backgrounds,  and  their 
immediate  interests.  With  this  knowledge  at  hand  she  is  then 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  establish  the  link  between  reading 
and  these  experiences. 
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THE  READING  PROGRAM  AT  BOOK  ONE  LEVEL 

In  its  broadest  sense,  the  term  “reading  program”  includes  all  types 
of  activities  that  involve  reading.  When  used  in  this  sense,  the  term 
includes  all  reading  that  is  done  in  connection  with  any  area  in  the 
curriculum,  whether  it  be  reading,  social  studies,  science,  arithmetic, 
health,  music,  or  art.  In  a more  limited  sense,  the  term  “reading 
program”  refers  to  those  activities  which  are  specifically  planned  to 
strengthen  the  child’s  desire  for  and  ability  in  reading.  The  term  is 
used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this  Guidebook  and  refers  to  those  activities 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  such  a developmental  reading  program. 

Scope  of  the  Reading  Program 

Children  who  have  successfully  completed  the  Primer  level  of 
the  Basic  Reading  Program  are  ready  for  a wider  program  of 
reading  activities.  During  the  Book  One  period  they  should  not 
only  engage  in  group  reading  under  guidance,  but  they  should 
also  begin  to  read  independently  simple  story  material  from  sup- 
plementary books.  For  an  adequate  reading  program  at  Book  One 
level  the  teacher  should  plan  to  provide  materials  for  three  gen- 
eral types  of  reading  activities. 

Basic  Reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  the  children 
read,  discuss,  and  react  to  the  stories  in  Our  New  Friends  and 
in  which  they  are  given  systematic  guidance  to  develop  reading 
skills  and  abilities.  These  skills  and  abilities  are  strengthened 
through  direct  and  independent  application  as  children  use  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  that  accompanies  Our  New  Friends. 

Extension  Reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  the  children 
read  stories  and  books  that  extend  interests,  ideas,  or  concepts 
initiated  by  the  central  themes  in  the  Basic  Reader.  Interests 
and  skills  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  activities  are  strength- 
ened as  children  read  independently  simple  story  material  from 
supplementary  readers  and  library  books. 

Free  Reading  involves  those  activities  in  which  children  look  at 
picture  books  and  read  stories  and  books  at  their  own  level  of 
reading  ability  and  of  their  own  choosing— materials  that  relate 
to  personal  interests,  as  well  as  those  selected  purely  for  their 
entertainment  values. 
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Administration  of  the  Reading  Program 

After  a start  has  been  made  at  assembling  materials  for  basic, 
extension,  and  free  reading,  the  teacher  faces  the  problem  of  how 
to  administer  the  reading  program  so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  children. 

The  almost  universal  practice  of  grouping  children  in  a given 
class  into  several  reading  groups  is  of  distinct  advantage  in  meet- 
ing individual  needs.  The  teacher  who  adopts  this  practice  will 
not  expect  all  children  in  her  class  to  be  ready  for  Book  One 
level  at  the  same  time.  The  superior  group  will  no  doubt  be 
ready  to  begin  reading  Our  New  Friends  long  before  the  slowest 
learners  have  completed  the  Basic  Primer. 

This  Guidebook  is  designed  to  offer  suggestions  for  guiding 
the  development  of  children  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
Primer  level  of  the  Basic  Readers  and  who  are  therefore  ready 
to  read  Our  New  Friends.  Assuming  that  all  children  in  a given 
group  have  reached  this  level  of  development,  there'will  still  be 
variations  in  reading  ability  within  the  group.  The  teacher  must 
give  each  child  the  individual  guidance  he  needs,  yet  keep  the 
group  together  for  valuable  discussion  and  group  learning  in  con- 
nection with  materials  that  all  the  children  have  read  in  common. 

Our  New  Friends  forms  the  core  around  which  many  other 
reading  activities  center  and  from  which  they  develop.  Its  effec- 
tive use  should  aid  the  teacher  in  her  systematic  exploration  of 
children’s  experiences  and  in  her  systematic  development  of  es- 
sential reading  skills  and  abilities.  This  basic  material  can  supply 
the  opportunities  for  group  discussion  and  group  thinking  that 
are  a necessary  part  of  every  child’s  growth  in  reading,  thinking, 
and  language  abilities.  In  addition,  the  material  sets  up  broad, 
significant  areas  of  interest  around  which  the  extension  reading 
can  center. 

The  various  groups  of  stories  in  Our  New  Friends  can  be  used 
to  set  into  action  the  unit  plan  of  teaching  in  reading.  Under 
this  plan  the  interest  area  or  unit  theme  introduced  by  a group 
of  stories  in  the  Basic  Reader  becomes  a springboard  to  the  read- 
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ing  of  other  stories  and  books  which  are  related  in  content.  Thus 
all  types  of  extension  reading  materials— supplementary  readers, 
picture  books,  and  story  books— are  unified  under  broad  fields  of 
interest.  For  example,  as  children  read  the  nine  stories  in  the 
unit  “Our  Animal  Friends”  in  the  Basic  Reader  they  are  en- 
couraged to  read  independently  stories  about  animal  friends  in 
other  pre-primers,  primers,  and  first  readers.  They  are  also  given 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  picture  books  about  animals  and  to 
hear  animal  stories  that  are  read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 

The  Bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook  contains  ref- 
erences to  specific  stories  in  supplementary  readers  and  to  picture 
books  and  story  books  that  may  be  used  to  extend  the  unit  themes 
set  up  in  Our  New  Friends.  This  Bibliography  makes  it  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  find  and  utilize  appropriate  extension  reading 
materials  in  connection  with  each  interest  area. 

The  unit  plan  of  teaching  provides  rich  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ing the  reading  program  to  meet  individual  needs.  Under  this 
plan  children  use  supplementary  readers  independently  instead 
of  under  direct  teacher  guidance,  and  even  children  who  are  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  in  Basic  Reading  will  differ  widely  in  their 
ability  to  read  independently.  For  this  reason  the  stories  selected 
for  independent  reading  must  vary  in  difficulty  if  they  are  to  fit 
individual  levels  of  ability.  Some  children  who  are  reading  Our 
New  Friends  will  be  able  to  read  a six-page  story  from  a supple- 
mentary primer  with  ease.  Others  who  might  experience  diffi- 
culty with  this  primer  story  will  be  able  to  read  a simple  four-page 
pre-primer  story  with  enjoyment.  However,  regardless  of  varying 
levels  of  ability  in  independent  reading,  all  children  in  the  group 
can  read  stories  with  the  same  broad  unit  theme,  and  all  can  con- 
tribute to  class  discussions  which  are  based  on  their  extension 
reading. 

For  free-reading  activities,  picture  books  and  other  attractive 
materials  may  be  arranged  on  a shelf  or  table  in  the  library  corner. 
Here  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  browse  through 
many  enticing  books  and  choose  those  that  satisfy  their  own  per- 
sonal interests  or  those  that  they  want  to  read  “just  for  fun.” 
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THE  BASIC  READING  MATERIALS 

The  Basic  Reading  Program  provides  three  types  of  core  material  for 
use  at  Book  One  level.  The  core  materials  consist  of  the  Basic  Reader 
Our  New  Friends  and  the  accompanying  Guidebook  and  Think-and- 
Do  Book.  Embodied  in  these  materials  are  concrete  helps  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  strengthening  children’s  interest  in  reading  and  in  develop- 
ing the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  interpretation  at  this  level. 

Significant  Features  of  Our  New  Friends 

Our  New  Friends  is  first  of  all  a book  of  good  stories.  The 
selections  were  written  by  outstanding  authors  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  literature.  These  stories  are  characterized  by  good  plots 
that  involve  humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes,  and  satisfy- 
ing conclusions.  Each  one  fulfills  the  universal  desire  for  a “good 
story,”  and  the  pleasure  children  find  in  reading  these  stories  will 
inevitably  result  in  requests  for  “another  story  just  like  this  one.” 
However,  Our  New  Friends  is  more  than  a book  of  good  stories. 
It  is  carefully  designed  to  make  specific  contributions  to  the 
child’s  growth  in  reading  power.  Just  as  all  the  books  in  the  Basic 
Reading  Series  do,  this  one  “grows  up”  with  the  child.  It  takes 
its  well-planned  place  in  the  series  by  building  upon  the  reading 
skills  and  abilities  developed  at  preceding  levels  and  by  keeping 
pace,  both  in  content  and  style,  with  the  child’s  growth  in  interest 
and  in  reading  power. 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  stories  organized  around  unit  themes 
that  cover  a broad  range  of  children’s  interests.  During  the  read- 
ing of  the  Basic  Primer,  children  enjoyed  the  experiences  of 
realistic  characters  in  settings  which  included  home,  school,  and 
neighborhood.  The  realistic  stories  in  Our  New  Friends  move 
on  from  the  episodes  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  to  a widening 
circle  of  experiences  with  new  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and 
at  school.  The  realistic  stories  are  organized  into  units  accord- 
ing to  the  dominant  theme  involved.  These  units  are:  “New 
Friends,”  “Our  Friends  at  Work,”  “Our  Animal  Friends,”  and 
“Friends  at  Play.”  Although  each  story  is  short  and  has  a dis- 
tinct and  separate  plot  of  its  own,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the 
central  theme  of  the  book  as  well  as  to  the  theme  of  the  particular 
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group  of  stories  to  which  it  belongs.  Frequently,  incidents  in 
one  story  are  closely  related  to,  or  grow  out  of,  episodes  presented 
in  a previous  story.  This  continuity  in  theme,  characters,  and 
settings  serves  to  enliven  and  sustain  interest  in  these  realistic 
stories. 

Whereas  preceding  books  in  this  series  have  presented  only 
realistic  stories.  Our  New  Friends  contains  both  realistic  and 
fanciful  material.  A group  of  fanciful  stories  and  folk  tales 
entitled  “Story  Book  Friends”  leads  the  child  into  the  realm  of 
make-believe.  Reading  these  stories  will  stimulate  his  imagina- 
tion, extend  his  interest,  and  deepen  his  pleasure  in  reading. 

The  style  in  which  the  stories  are  written  keeps  pace  with  the 
child's  growing  power  to  interpret  printed  language.  In  the  pre- 
ceding books  of  the  Basic  Reading  Series,  story  plots  and  settings 
were  made  clear  in  the  pictures.  In  Our  New  Friends  more 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  printed  language  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  child  learns  what  happens  in  the  story.  Such  a change 
in  emphasis  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the 
child’s  ability  to  read  on  an  increasingly  higher  level  of  ma- 
turity. The  pictures  in  Our  New  Friends  are  still  rich  in  interest 
and  content,  but  many  of  the  stories  could  be  interpreted  mean- 
ingfully even  if  they  were  not  illustrated. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  child’s  growth  in  oral  language  and  in 
thinking,  as  well  as  with  his  growth  in  interpreting  printed  ma- 
terial, Our  New  Friends  introduces  longer  stories  with  more  com- 
plex plots.  These  stories,  in  turn,  utilize  increasingly  mature 
language  patterns.  Longer  and  more  varied  types  of  sentences 
lead  up  to  the  introduction  of  a simple  two-sentence  paragraph. 
Greater  use  is  made  of  descriptive  narrative  as  printed  words 
are  used  to  tell  about  incidents  that  are  not  pictured. 

Fewer  repetitional  refrains  appear  in  the  stories;  nevertheless, 
the  rhythmical  aspect  of  language  still  plays  a vital  part,  and  the 
teacher  or  child  whose  ear  was  sensitized  to  the  pattern  of  expres- 
sion in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  will  again  enjoy  the  subtle  way  in 
which  style  enhances  the  significance  of  the  stories  in  Our  New 
Friends.  The  style  of  these  stories  not  only  helps  to  clarify  mean- 
ing but  also  suggests  movement  and  tempo,  heightens  mood, 
and  gives  the  child  experiences  with  the  musical  quality  of  lan- 
guage. The  very  sound  of  the  words  and  the  patterns  into 
which  the  sentences  fall  compel  oral  reading  that  is  natural  and 
vigorous,  for  the  language  fits  naturally  into  the  oral  speech 
patterns  of  children. 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

This  Teacher’s  Guidebook  presents  a program  of  systematic 
instruction  in  reading  based  on  Our  New  Friends  and  outlines 
a practical  program  of  independent  reading.  Concrete  helps  for 
extending  interests  and  developing  skills  and  abilities  are  em- 
bodied in  the  methodology  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans.  The 
general  steps  in  this  methodology  are  briefly  stated  below. 

Step  1 consists  of  establishing  background  for  successful  inter- 
pretation of  a story.  This  is  done  in  an  oral  language  situation 
and  includes  clarifying  concepts  necessary  for  understanding  the 
story  and  presenting  both  old  and  new  printed  symbols  with  the 
same  meaning  associations  they  have  in  the  story. 

Step  2 consists  of  guiding  the  interpretation  of  the  story.  This  is 
done  in  a group  situation  and  includes  motivating  the  reading 
and  stimulating  understanding  and  discussion  of  what  is  read. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  leading  the  child  to  react  to  what  is  read 
in  terms  of  his  own  experiences. 

Step  3 consists  of  extending  skills  by  special  exercises  presented 
to  the  group.  Through  explanation  and  oral  discussion  the 
teacher  develops  and  strengthens  language,  thinking,  and  read- 
ing skills.  Emphasis  is  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize new  printed  symbols  through  independent  word  analysis. 
Step  4 consists  of  developing  the  use  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
Here  each  child  applies  in  new  situations  his  reading,  thinking, 
and  language  skills. 

Step  5 consists  of  directing  activities  that  extend  the  child’s 
interest  in  reading  and  widen  his  background  for  understanding 
the  printed  page.  This  step  includes  independent  reading  and 
the  hearing  of  good  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  as  it  is 
read  aloud  by  the  teacher.  It  also  includes  other  activities  that 
help  the  child  fuse  ideas  he  gains  from  reading  with  his  own 
experiences. 

Concrete  help  for  the  teacher  in  setting  up  a practical  program 
of  independent  reading  is  contained  in  the  Bibliography  given  at 
the  back  of  the  Guidebook.  One  section  of  this  Bibliography  lists 
specific  selections  for  independent  reading  taken  from  supple- 
mentary readers.  These  selections  are  closely  related  in  content 
and  vocabulary  to  individual  stories  in  Our  New  Friends.  Words 
occurring  in  these  stories  which  have  not  been  presented  in  the 
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Basic  Readers  are  noted  following  each  story  entry.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  select  for  each  individual  child  independent  read- 
ing that  is  suited  to  his  ability.  The  Bibliography  also  lists  enticing 
picture  books  and  story  books  that  are  related  to  the  unit  themes. 
Many  of  these  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  before  they  are 
placed  on  the  library  table  or  bookshelf. 

Significant  Features  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book 

The  Think-and-Do  Book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  young  reader. 
It  presents  carefully  prepared  exercises  to  promote  growth  in 
thinking  and  reading  power.  These  exercises  make  skillful  use 
of  the  interests  that  are  aroused  and  the  abilities  that  are  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers. 

The  amount  of  guidance  needed  for  the  Think-and-Do  Book 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  teacher  has 
developed  the  preceding  steps  in  the  lesson  as  outlined  in  the 
Teacher’s  Guidebook.  If  the  suggestions  in  the  lesson  plans  are 
followed,  the  pages  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  present  no  new 
work  patterns  and  no  new  thinking  skills.  Rather  they  serve  to 
strengthen  and  establish  through  use  those  skills  that  the  child 
has  met  in  an  oral  situation.  Independent  application  of  these 
language,  thinking,  and  reading  skills  not  only  strengthens  the 
skills  but  also  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  check  the  indi- 
vidual child’s  mastery  of  their  use. 

In  the  Think-and-Do  Book  much  practice  is  given  in  using  the 
printed  symbols  that  are  presented  in  Our  New  Friends.  Each 
word  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  varied  and  meaningful  situ- 
ations. In  this  book,  the  child  utilizes  his  skill  in  interpreting 
pictures  and  printed  language  to  help  him  solve  mental  problems. 

The  Think-and-Do  Book  is  a challenging  and  interesting  book 
for  the  child.  It  is  not  merely  a check  of  his  reading  of  a given 
story  or  of  his  recognition  of  words.  It  is  rather  a book  contain- 
ing much  new  and  interesting  reading  material  that  will  challenge 
his  thinking  power,  promote  growth  in  his  reading  power,  and 
contribute  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  new  experience  of  reading. 
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The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  obvious. 
The  teacher,  for  example,  has  in  oral  discussion  with  a group  of 
ten  children  given  training  in  making  judgments  and  classifying 
as  suggested  on  page  72  of  the  Guidebook.  But  when  those  same 
children  use  page  20  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book,  the  teacher  may 
discover  that  one  or  two  children  failed  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship which  was  the  basis  for  the  judgment  made  by  the  group. 
Such  children  need  more  developmental  work  in  classifying. 

Conscientious  study  of  the  individual  child’s  reaction  to  each 
page  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  enables  the  teacher  to  prevent 
reading  disabilities  and  to  provide  individual  developmental  work 
as  needed.  Such  a program  carried  out  over  a period  of  time 
means  the  substitution  of  planned  developmental  work  for  much 
of  the  so-called  “remedial  work”  that  has  been  necessary  with 
children  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 

Special  Testing  Materials 

In  addition  to  the  core  materials  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program, 
two  types  of  special  testing  materials  are  available  for  use  with  the 
Basic  Readers.  When  a group  of  children  finishes  one  of  the 
Basic  Readers  and  the  Think-and-Do  Book  that  accompanies  it, 
the  teacher  usually  desires  to  evaluate  the  achievements  of  each 
child.  The  Basic  Reading  Tests  * by  Marion  Monroe,  have  been 
designed  to  assist  in  this  evaluation.  With  pupils  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  the  correct  production  of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Im- 
provement Cards,*  by  Bryng  Bryngelson  and  Esther  Glaspey,  are 
recommended. 

There  is  a Basic  Reading  Test  to  accompany  each  book  level  in 
the  Basic  Reading  Program  for  primary  grades.  This  includes 
four  tests  for  the  first  grade— one  to  follow  each  level —Before 
We  Read,  the  Pre-Primers,  the  Primer,  and  Book  One.  Each 
test  has  three  aims:  first,  to  measure  achievements;  second,  to 
diagnose  difficulties;  and  third,  to  determine  readiness  for  the 
next  level  of  reading.  The  tests  will  help  the  teacher  group 
children  for  effective  instruction  and  prevent  failure  and  dis- 
couragement. 

* Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Each  Basic  Reading  T est  consists  of  a booklet  containing  seven 
one-page  tests,  each  page  testing  an  important  skill  or  ability 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  The 
tests  are  brief,  but  reliable.  Because  the  vocabulary  and  content 
are  based  on  material  the  pupil  has  just  finished  reading,  the  test 
seems  familiar  and  is  enjoyed  without  tension  or  apprehension. 
Six  of  the  one-page  tests  are  power  tests  which  allow  each  child 
to  finish  all  he  can  do  without  pressure  to  speed.  The  seventh 
one-page  test  is  a timed  test  to  measure  speed  and  fluency  as 
well  as  accuracy.  Each  test  includes  both  easy  and  difficult 
items,  so  that  the  range  of  individual  differences  found  in  each 
group  of  children  may  be  measured  accurately. 

The  tests  are  carefully  standardized  and  may  be  used  for  sur- 
vey purposes  in  measuring  reading  achievements  just  as  other 
standardized  tests  are  used.  Their  chief  value,  however,  is  as  an 
aid  to  the  teacher  in  analyzing  and  meeting  individual  needs 
within  a class.  Cumulative  records  of  each  child’s  ratings  on  the 
tests  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher  are  of  value  in  studying 
an  individual  pupil  or  the  long-range  reading  program  of  an 
entire  school  over  a period  of  time. 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test  and  retraining 
material.  The  test  cards  are  designed  to  test  those  sounds  most 
frequently  difficult  for  children.  Attention  is  called  to  the  sound 
as  it  occurs  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words.  Record 
blanks  are  provided  for  recording  speech  deviations. 

Retraining  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the  diagnosis  of 
difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying 
materials  provide  a practical,  convenient,  and  interesting  pro- 
gram for  classroom  use  in  improving  the  speech  of  young  chil- 
dren. For  further  suggestions  see  Speech  in  the  Classroom,  the 
accompanying  teacher’s  manual. 

In  addition  to  their  value  in  corrective  speech  work,  the  Speech 
Improvement  Cards  will  also  prove  useful  for  developmental 
.work  in  auditory  discrimination.  The  cards  may  be  used  in 
training  children  to  hear  a given  consonant  sound  as  it  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words.  These  materials  also 
provide  opportunity  for  group  discussions  based  on  pictures.  In 
informal  discussion,  children  will  be  led  to  use  naturally  the 
specific  sounds  that  are  being  introduced  in  the  auditory  pro- 
gram. Through  the  use  of  varied  and  interesting  procedures 
suggested  in  the  teacher’s  manual,  these  colorful  cards  can  be 
very  useful  in  promoting  growth  in  oral  language. 
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WHAT  IS  INVOLVED  IN  INTERPRETATION 

The  act  of  reading  is  so  familiar  to  adults  that  we  often  lose  sight  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  process.  As  our  eyes  move  along  the  printed 
lines,  we  instantly  associate  meanings  with  most  of  the  words  we  see. 
These  meanings,  as  a rule,  are  the  same  ones  the  author  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  words.  Consider,  for  example,  these  two  sentences: 
The  men  began  to  box  and  The  men  began  to  open  the  box.  The 
author  had  in  mind  a definite  meaning  for  the  word  box  when  he  wrote 
each  sentence,  and  the  reader  must  call  up  from  his  own  experience 
these  same  meanings  for  box  in  order  to  understand  what  the  author 
is  saying  in  each  sentence.  As  we  associate  meanings  with  words,  we 
fuse  these  meanings  into  thought  units  until  we  understand  the  ideas 
the  author  has  expressed.  We  then  react  to  these  ideas  and  integrate 
them  with  our  own. 

Perception  of  the  Words  Used 

For  both  children  and  adults  word  perception  is  the  first  step  in 
interpreting  printed  language.  This  step  involves  two  very  closely 
related  processes.  First,  the  reader  must  be  able  to  identify  the 
printed  symbol;  he  must  know,  for  instance,  that  the  word  in  our 
illustrative  sentences  above  is  box,  not  books.  Second,  he  must  be 
able  to  call  up  or  identify  the  meaning  which  the  author  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  word.  Efficient  word  perception  is  essen- 
tial to  the  other  steps  involved  in  the  total  process  of  reading. 

Comprehension  of  the  Ideas  Expressed 

Most  of  the  material  read  by  children  or  adults  is  composed 
largely  of  familiar  words.  We  perceive  these  words  as  wholes, 
often  in  units  of  two  or  three  and  as  vital  elements  in  a meaning- 
ful context.  As  we  read,  the  meanings  of  the  printed  words  are 
fused  into  a chain  of  related  ideas.  These  ideas  should  be  those 
that  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  passage.  Our 
grasp  of  the  author’s  meaning  is  enriched  as  we  associate  with  it 
everything  we  know  about  the  subject  discussed.  When  either  the 
child  or  adult  has  fully  comprehended  a given  passage,  he  has  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  ideas  the  author  wanted  to  express. 
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Reaction  to  the  Ideas  That  Are  Grasped 

As  the  author’s  meaning  becomes  clear,  a good  reader  reacts  in 
various  ways  to  the  ideas  secured.  He  may  judge  their  accuracy, 
quality,  or  worth  in  the  light  of  what  he  knows  and  on  this  basis 
accept  or  reject  them.  He  may  compare  the  literary  style  of  a 
passage  with  that  of  other  materials  he  has  read  and  may  respond 
with  appreciation  or  disapproval.  The  vividness  and  validity  of 
the  reader’s  reaction  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  the  breadth 
of  his  experience.  For  instance,  an  adult  might  read  a book  on 
ceramics  and  think  it  excellent  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 
Another  person  who  knew  a great  deal  about  ceramics  might  read 
the  same  book  and  think  it  very  inadequate.  The  reaction  of  the 
reader,  that  is,  what  he  feels  or  thinks  about  what  the  author  has 
said,  is  the  third  step  in  the  reading  process. 

Integration  of  These  Ideas  with  Fast  Experience 

The  reader’s  reaction  determines  to  a large  extent  the  degree 
to  which  he  accepts  or  is  guided  by  the  ideas  acquired  through 
reading.  As  ideas  expressed  by  the  author  are  accepted  or  rejected, 
they  become  a part  of  the  reader’s  vicarious  experience.  Through 
reading,  as  well  as  through  direct  experience,  he  may  acquire  new 
insight  or  deeper  understanding  of  some  aspect  of  human  relation- 
ships. He  may  accept  an  idea  that  results  in  improved  patterns  of 
behavior  and  hence  in  a more  stable  personality.  Such  integration 
of  new  or  modified  experiences  with  previous  experience  is  the 
final  step  in  the  process  of  reading. 

The  materials  and  the  teaching  procedures  of  the  Basic  Reading 
Program  embody  specific  helps  for  the  teacher  in  promoting  growth 
in  each  of  the  four  steps  in  the  total  process  of  interpretation.  The 
oral  discussions,  questions,  and  exercises  suggested  are  all  designed  to 
promote  meaningful  reading  and  growth  in  interpretation. 

Space  does  not  permit  a detailed  discussion  of  all  these  helps.  Since, 
however,  efficient  perception  of  words  is  essential  to  each  of  the  other 
steps,  specific  provisions  for  growth  in  word  perception  are  discussed 
in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  GROWTH  IN  WORD  PERCEPTION 

Efficient  word  perception  is  essential  if  children  are  to  succeed  in 
interpreting  printed  language.  Assuming  that  the  young  child  has  ade- 
quate facility  in  the  use  of  oral  language,  he  must  still  learn  to  identify 
the  separate  symbols  in  printed  language  and  to  associate  both  sounds 
and  meanings  with  them.  To  develop  real  power  in  word  perception 
at  primary  levels  the  teacher  must  promote  growth  along  two  lines. 
She  must  constantly  introduce  new  printed  words  to  the  child  and 
firmly  establish  his  recognition  of  these  words.  The  child  must  acquire 
an  ever-increasing  stock  of  printed  words  which  he  knows  so  well  that 
he  can  instantly  associate  sound  and  meaning  with  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  must  help  the  child  learn  how  to  attack  unknown 
printed  words  independently.  He  must  acquire  skills  that  will  enable 
him  to  derive  the  sound  of  a new  printed  symbol  by  looking  at  its 
visual  form  and  thus  in  turn  associate  with  the  printed  word  the  same 
meaning  that  he  associates  with  its  spoken  counterpart. 

Mastery  of  Sight  Vocabulary 

At  the  outset  in  learning  to  read,  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  printed  symbols  for  words  by  having  the  printed  forms  pre- 
sented to  him  as  wholes  in  meaningful  context.  Words  learned 
in  this  way  are  usually  referred  to  as  sight  vocabulary.  Obviously 
much  of  a child’s  early  success  in  reading  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  master  a basic  stock  of  sight  words. 

The  builders  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program  clearly  recognize 
the  problems  involved  in  developing  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary. 
Specific  helps  for  the  teacher  in  solving  these  problems  are  in- 
herent in  the  core  materials  of  this  reading  program. 

The  Basic  Readers  themselves  make  skillful  provision  for  develop- 
ing mastery  of  a sight  vocabulary.  First,  the  words  used  in  the 
Basic  Readers  at  primary  levels  are  essentially  those  that  the 
child  has  used  in  his  own  speech  patterns.  The  sounds  and 
meanings  of  these  words  are  familiar  to  him.  Only  their  printed 
forms  are  unknown. 

Secondly,  careful  patterns  of  vocabulary  introduction  and 
maintenance  are  inherent  in  the  Basic  Readers.  In  Our  New 
Friends,  for  example,  no  more  than  two  new  words  are  intro- 
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duced  on  any  page.  This  means  that  in  any  given  story  the  child 
encounters  only  a few  new  words  among  many,  many  familiar 
words.  Once  a word  has  been  introduced,  it  is  repeated  fre- 
quently. For  example,  in  Our  New  Friends  each  ol  the  158 
words  used  in  the  Basic  Primer  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times. 
Our  New  Friends  introduces  178  new  words,  each  of  which  is 
also  repeated  at  least  ten  times.  Thus  the  child  meets  each  sight 
word  over  and  over  in  meaningful  context,  and  only  thus  can 
he  secure  the  practice  he  needs  to  master  it. 

Careful  and  skillful  provisions  for  presenting  and  establishing  sight 
vocabulary  are  inherent  in  the  Guidebooks . Each  lesson  plan  gives 
detailed  suggestions  for  presenting  new  words  before  they  are 
encountered  in  the  book.  The  new  word  is  used  orally  in  pre- 
liminary informal  discussion  during  which  the  teacher  writes 
it  on  the  blackboard.  Thus  direct  associations  of  sound,  meaning, 
and  word  form  are  established.  If  this  discussion  is  conducted 
as  suggested  in  the  Guidebooks,  the  new  word  is  always  presented 
with  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  story.  In  addition, 
familiar  words  that  are  used  with  new  meanings  are  frequently 
presented  in  the  same  way  as  are  new  words.  This  insures  asso- 
ciation of  the  right  meaning  with  familiar  words  as  they  are 
used  in  varying  contexts. 

The  Guidebooks  also  present  many  carefully  built  exercises  to 
help  establish  the  child’s  recognition  of  the  Basic  vocabulary. 
In  these  exercises  word  meanings  are  strengthened  and  extended, 
and  attention  is  called  to  specific  details  of  the  word  form.  Chil- 
dren are  led  to  compare  word  forms  and  to  discriminate  between 
very  similar  forms.  They  are  led  to  notice,  for  example,  that 
bump  and  jump  look  alike  except  at  the  beginning  and  that  only 
one  very  small  line  distinguishes  them  from  then.  Such  exer- 
cises are  invaluable  in  establishing  instant  and  accurate  percep- 
tions of  printed  forms. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  are  likewise  carefully  constructed  to  aid 
in  the  mastery  of  sight  vocabulary.  Each  word  that  is  used  in 
Our  New  Friends  is  also  used  at  least  ten  times  in  the  accom- 
panying Think-and-Do  Book.  It  is  used  in  new  material,  and 
hence  practice  is  given  in  reading  it  in  new  and  varied  contexts. 

In  addition  to  providing  many  opportunities  to  read  words  in 
different  contexts,  the  Think-and-Do  Books  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  exercises  that  are  especially  built  to  promote  mastery 
of  sight  words.  Particularly  significant  are  the  exercises  de- 
signed to  establish  varied  meanings  of  words  and  to  clarify  the 
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meanings  of  abstract  words.  There  are  also  many  pages  that 
require  careful  scrutiny  of  word  forms.  These  pages  not  only 
help  develop  mastery  of  the  printed  words  but  also  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  identify  those  children  who  may  be 
confusing  the  forms  of  words. 

Vocabulary  tests  are  included  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  at 
the  end  of  each  unit.  These  tests  provide  an  objective  check  of 
each  child’s  ability  to  identify  the  new  words  that  have  been 
introduced  during  the  reading  of  the  unit.  Here  the  child  must 
recognize  the  form  of  the  word  without  the  aid  of  meaning  clues, 
and  some  children  may  be  able  to  read  words  in  context  but 
fail  to  identify  them  accurately  when  they  must  depend  upon 
form  alone.  For  example,  a child  may  read  “ring  the  bell”  and 
“throw  the  ball”  meaningfully,  but  still  not  be  able  to  discrim- 
inate between  bell  and  ball  when  he  sees  the  words  in  isolation. 
For  complete  mastery,  the  child  must  be  able  to  identify  the 
printed  symbol  accurately  either  in  context  or  in  isolation. 

Developing  Methods  of  Word  Attack 

Under  the  method  of  learning  new  words  as  wholes,  the  young 
child  makes  rapid  progress  in  reading.  Indeed  his  progress  even- 
tually becomes  so  rapid  that  the  learning-words-as-wholes  method 
no  longer  suffices  in  and  of  itself.  Inevitably  as  the  child’s  growing 
stock  of  sight  words  gives  him  power  and  carries  him  into  wider 
reading,  he  will  encounter  new  words  when  the  teacher  is  not  at 
hand  to  tell  him  what  they  are. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  dependence  upon  sight  vocabulary 
alone  breaks  down.  Unless  he  has  been  taught  some  simple  tech- 
niques for  attacking  new  words  independently,  the  child’s  only 
alternatives  are  to  seek  out  the  teacher  and  demand  help  or  skip 
the  new  words  without  attempting  to  determine  what  they  may  be. 
Since  neither  of  these  ways  of  handling  unfamiliar  words  is  satis- 
factory, the  need  for  definitely  teaching  children  usable  methods 
of  independent  word  attack  is  obvious. 

At  primary  levels,  the  Basic  Reading  Program  promotes  skill 
in  the  use  of  four  major  aids  in  attacking  new  printed  symbols 
independently.  These  aids  are  meaning  clues,  word-form  clues, 
structural  clues,  and  phonetic  clues. 
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Children  must  learn  to  use  meaning  clues  when  they  encounter 
a new  word . The  Basic  Reading  Program  embodies  the  following 
provisions  for  helping  children  learn  to  use  meaning  clues  in 
attacking  new  words: 

Words  used  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  those  that  are  commonly  used 
in  the  children's  own  speaking  vocabularies.  If  children  are  asked 
to  attack  new  words  with  whose  spoken  counterparts  they  are 
unfamiliar,  they  have  no  way  of  independently  checking  the 
results  of  their  efforts.  Since  they  must  ask  the  teacher  to  con- 
firm or  correct  their  results,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
told  the  word  in  the  first  place.  When  attacking  a new  word  in 
the  Basic  Reading  Program,  children  may  check  their  own  efforts 
without  turning  to  the  teacher  for  help  because  they  know  the 
spoken  counterpart  of  the  printed  word  and  its  meaning. 

The  pictures  and  printed  text  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  carefully 
planned  to  present  new  words  in  contexts  that  give  strong  mean- 
ing clues.  By  recognizing  the  meanings  of  the  familiar  words 
that  surround  the  new  word,  it  is  often  possible  for  the  child 
to  infer  the  one  word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Frequently  the  picture  suggests  the  appropriate  mean- 
ing for  a new  word. 

Many  exercises  in  the  Guidebook  and  Think-and-Do  Book  are 
specifically  designed  to  give  practice  in  independent  word  attack. 
In  these  exercises  the  new  words  to  be  attacked  are  usually  pre- 
sented in  sentences,  and  children  are  taught  to  check  their  ten- 
tative identification  of  the  new  word  by  seeing  if  it  “makes  sense” 
in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used. 

Children  must  learn  to  scrutinize  a new  word  for  word-form 
clues.  The  Guidebooks  and  Think-and-Do  Books  for  the  Basic 
Reading  Program  at  primary  levels  make  the  following  provisions 
for  helping  children  learn  to  use  word-foim  clues  in  attacking 
new  words: 

From  the  very  beginning  much  practice  is  provided  in  careful 
scrutiny  of  word  forms.  Throughout  the  exercises  designed  to 
establish  sight  vocabulary,  children  are  taught  to  scrutinize  word 
forms,  carefully  noting  likenesses  and  differences  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  printed  words.  The  habit  of  giving 
close  scrutiny  to  sight  words  carries  over  to  the  attack  of  new 
words  and  becomes  a most  useful  aid. 
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The  methodology  emphasizes  scrutiny  of  the  total  word  form  as 
the  first  step  in  attacking  a new  word.  The  child  is  taught  to 
notice,  for  example,  that  run  looks  and  sounds  like  fun  except 
at  the  beginning— that  had  looks  and  sounds  like  hat  except  at 
the  end.  He  is  also  taught  that  run  looks  and  sounds  like  red 
at  the  beginning  and  that  had  sounds  like  red  at  the  end.  Now 
let  us  assume  that  the  child  knows  the  word  name  but  has  never 
seen  the  printed  word  game.  If  his  first  reaction  to  the  visual 
scrutiny  of  the  word  form  is  “It  looks  like  name  except  at  the 
beginning,”  he  has  effectively  used  word-form  clues  in  attacking 
the  word.  If  he  first  sees  the  word  game  as  used  in  the  sentence 
“They  played  a game,”  the  meaning  clues  plus  the  word-form 
due  may  be  all  that  is  needed  for  accurate  perception  of  the 
new  word. 

Children  must  learn  to  use  structural  analysis  as  a method  of 
word  attack.  Training  in  structural  analysis  is  based  on  visual 
scrutiny  of  the  total  word  form  to  determine  the  structural  pattern 
of  the  word.  Such  scrutiny  may  reveal,  for  example,  that  the  new 
word  is  a compound  made  up  of  two  known  words,  or  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a root  word  plus  an  inflectional  ending,  or  that  it  is 
a word  that  must  be  broken  up  into  syllables  before  it  can  be 
“sounded  out.”  It  is  obvious  that  structural  analysis  is  particularly 
valuable  in  attacking  word  variants  or  derivatives,  compound 
words,  and  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

In  the  Basic  Reading  r ;ogram  training  in  structural  analysis 
begins  as  soon  as  pupils  encounter  inflectional  variants  formed  by 
adding  s to  known  words.  Throughout  the  Primary  Program 
provision  is  made  for  growth  in  the  use  of  structural  analysis. 

By  the  end  of  Book  One  level  children  should  be  able  to  use  struc- 
tural analysis  to: 

Recognize  compounds  made  up  of  two  known  words. 

Recognize  the  following  inflectional  variants  of  known  words: 
plural  nouns  formed  by  adding  s and  verbs  formed  by  adding  s, 
ecL  or  ing  without  dropping,  adding,  or  changing  letters  in  the 
joot  word. 

At  Book  Two  level  children  grow  in  their  ability  to  identify  com- 
pound words  and  inflectional  variants.  By  the  end  of  Book  Two 
level  they  should  be  able  to  use  structural  analysis  to  recognize 
plural  nouns  formed  by  adding  es;  words  formed  by  changing 
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y to  i,  dropping  e,  or  doubling  a consonant  before  adding  the 
ending;  words  formed  by  adding  er  of  agent,  er  or  est  of  compari- 
son, ly  or  y;  and  contractions  in  which  the  apostrophe  repre- 
sents only  one  missing  letter. 

At  Book  Three  level  particular  emphasis  is  given  to  derivatives 
formed  by  adding  prefixes  or  suffixes  and  to  principles  for  deter- 
mining syllabic  units  in  words.  Children  learn  to  apply  the  fol- 
lowing general  principles  of  syllabication  as  they  scrutinize 
word  forms: 

If  there  are  two  consonants  between  two  vowels  in  a word, 
the  first  syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  of  the  two  con- 
sonants; e.g.,  en  ter,  ad  mit. 

If  there  is  one  consonant  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syllable 
often  ends  just  before  the  consonant;  e.g.,  a larm,  bro  ken. 

If  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable  ends  in  le,  the  consonant 
preceding  the  l usually  begins  the  last  syllable;  e.g.,  staple , 
ma  pie. 

The  child  must  learn  to  use  phonetic  analysis  as  a method  of 
word  attack.  The  use  of  phonetic  analysis  involves  the  association 
of  sound  with  printed  letter  symbols.  As  the  competent  reader 
scrutinizes  a word  form,  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  associates 
sounds  with  parts  of  the  word  form.  Often  a single  phonetic  clue 
when  combined  with  meaning  and  word-form  clues  will  tell  the 
reader  what  a word  must  be. 

The  methodology  suggested  in  the  Guidebook  and  the  exercises 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  provide  a carefully  planned  program 
for  developing  the  ability  to  use  phonetic  analysis  in  attacking 
new  words.  This  program  makes  provisions  for  teaching  the  child 
to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  both  consonant  and  vowel 
symbols  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  these  phonetic  elements 
to  the  recognition  of  new  words. 

Training  in  auditory  perception  is  the  first  step  in  the  program 
for  developing  power  in  phonetic  analysis.  The  child  must  be  able 
to  hear  a consonant  sound  accurately  and  to  produce  these 
sounds  in  his  own  speech  before  he  can  associate  the  sound  with 
a printed  letter.  At  Pre-Primer  level  the  Basic  Reading  Program 
provides  for  extensive  training  in  auditory  perception  of  conso- 
nants. Children  learn,  for  example,  that  ball,  bump,  and  baby 
begin  with  the  same  sound— and  they  are  taught  to  identify  this 
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sound  at  the  beginning  of  other  words.  Since  the  consonant 
sounds  in  our  language  are  integral  parts  of  syllables  and  words, 
children  are  never  asked  to  hear  them  or  to  produce  them  except 
as  parts  of  word  wholes.  Every  word  and  syllable  in  our  language 
contains  a vowel  sound— the  consonant  is  always  blended  with 
the  vowel.  When  we  take  the  b out  of  ball  and  try  to  sound 
it  alone  we  really  say  buh  or  b followed  by  an  unstressed  vowel. 
Vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pronounceable  units.  We  have 
some  words,  for  example  a and  I,  each  of  which  is  merely  one 
vowel  sound.  But  most  of  the  consonant  sounds  can  be  produced 
accurately  only  when  they  are  blended  with  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  syllable  or  word. 

Visual-auditory  perception  is  the  second  step  in  the  program. 
Once  the  child  has  learned  to  hear  accurately  the  sounds  of  the 
single  consonants,  he  next  learns  to  associate  an  appropriate 
sound  with  a given  printed  symbol.  This  step  is  called  visual- 
auditory  perception.  The  methodology  presented  in  the  Guide- 
book for  the  Primer  level  makes  skillful  provision  for  teaching 
children  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  single  consonants 
that  are  used  in  the  initial  position  in  words.  When  the  child 
knows,  for  example,  that  ball,  bump,  baby,  and  be  sound  alike 
at  the  beginning,  he  next  notices  that  they  look  alike  at  the 
beginning.  He  learns  that  these  words  begin  with  the  letter  b 
and  makes  the  generalization  that  words  that  begin  with  this 
letter  will  begin  with  the  same  sound  as  do  ball,  baby,  and  bump. 
As  soon  as  the  child  can  associate  appropriate  sounds  with 
single  consonants,  he  is  taught  to  apply  this  knowledge  of  the 
single  consonant  in  attacking  new  words. 

The  substitution  of  one  phonetic  element  for  another  is  one  of  the 
simplest  ways  of  applying  knowledge  of  phonetic  elements.  Let 
us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  child  knows  the  printed  words 
jump  and  bump  but  has  not  yet  met  the  word  lump  in  his 
reading.  To  recognize  the  word  lump  he  may  merely  note  that 
it  looks  like  bump  except  for  the  first  letter.  He  then  mentally 
substitutes  the  sound  of  l for  the  sound  of  b in  the  word  and 
checks  the  meaning  with  the  context. 

Mastery  of  this  substitution  technique  is  developed  at  Book 
One  level  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  This  simple  application 
skill  enables  even  the  immature  reader  to  grasp  many  new  words 
by  comparing  them  with  known  words.  Skill  in  substituting 
initial  and  final  consonant  elements  will  enable  the  child  to 
derive  the  pronunciation  of  whole  groups  of  words  from  one 
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known  word.  For  example,  assume  that  the  child  knows  the 
first  word  in  each  of  the  lists  below.  From  ihis  word  he  should 
be  able  to  derive  the  sound  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

jump — bump,  lump,  dump  but — bug,  bus,  bun,  bud 

pet — met,  let,  get,  set,  wet  him — hit,  hid,  his,  hip 

At  Book  Two  level  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  the  child 
learns  to  associate  appropriate  sounds  with  two-letter  consonant 
symbols  (fl,  fr,  st,  sh,  ch,  etc.)  and  with  vowel  symbols.  Emphasis 
at  this  level  is  given  to  developing  skill  in  the  auditory  and  visual- 
auditory  perception  of  vowels  and  to  applying  these  recognition 
skills  in  attacking  new  words  of  one  syllable.  As  boys  and  girls 
become  aware  of  variant  vowel  sounds  and  learn  to  associate  them 
with  appropriate  vowel  letters,  they  are  helped  to  generalize  cer- 
tain principles  that  will  show  them  which  vowel  sound  to  try  first 
when  they  encounter  new  words. 

The  vowel  principles  that  children  are  taught  to  use  at  Book 
Two  level  are  based  on  the  position  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable, 
the  function  of  silent  vowels,  and  the  effect  of  certain  “consonant 
controllers”  on  vowel  sounds.  Briefly  stated,  these  principles  are: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  usually 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word;  e.g.,  short  in  pan, 
shut,  met;  long  in  go,  me,  my. 

In  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the  first 
vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  final  e silent;  e.g.,  nice,  gate,  cone. 
In  words  or  syllables  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as 
ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  and  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the 
second  silent;  e.g.,  meet,  scream,  hoe,  oak. 

In  words  or  syllables  containing  only  one  vowel  followed  by 
r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  hurt , 
jar,  dirt,  her. 

In  words  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or  w, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  a is  usually  governed  by  the  l or  w;  e.g., 
saw,  claw,  salt,  stall. 

At  Book  Three  level  the  child  learns  to  apply  his  phonetic  un- 
derstandings and  skills  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

A complete  index  of  the  lessons  in  word  perception  is  given  in 
the  back  of  this  Guidebook.  This  index  gives  references  to  the 
exercises  in  both  the  Guidebook  and  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 
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READING  IN  THE  CONTENT  FIELDS 

The  reading  activities  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  Intro- 
duction are  an  integral  part  of  the  developmental  reading  program. 
The  child  who  is  reading  successfully  at  Book  One  level  should  also 
engage  in  reading  activities  in  connection  with  his  learning  in  other 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  He  should  use  his  ability  to  read  pictures  and 
printed  language  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science,  health,  and 
numbers.  But  if  the  child  is  to  use  reading  successfully  in  these  content 
fields,  he  must  have  books  that  he  can  read  easily  so  that  his  mind  is 
free  to  think  about  the  ideas  presented. 

The  Curriculum  Foundation  Series  is  designed  to  provide  materials 
that  are  within  the  range  of  the  child’s  reading  ability.  The  child  who 
can  read  Our  New  Friends  can,  at  the  same  time,  use  the  picture  book 
Look  and  Learn  in  the  field  of  science.  In  this  book  he  “reads”  pictures 
but  encounters  no  printed  language.  He  can  read  Peter’s  Family  in 
the  social-studies  period,  Good  Times  with  Our  Friends  in  connection 
with  the  health  program,  and  Number  Stories , Book  One , in  the  arith- 
metic period.  The  printed  language  in  these  last  three  books  is  so 
carefully  keyed  to  the  Basic  Reading  vocabulary  that  the  child  will 
encounter  very,  very  few  new  words  in  any  content  field.  With  these 
materials,  the  child  can  apply  and  utilize  in  all  content  areas  skills  and 
abilities  developed  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program. 


R.  1.  Nesmith  and  Associates 


tf  we  think , we  can  do  if  by  ourselves. 
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The  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  are  designed  to  provide  the 
teacher  with  a program  of  systematic  instruction  in  reading  based  on 
Our  New  Friends.  The  five  steps  in  the  methodology  have  already 
been  stated  in  the  Introduction.  However,  since  no  two  first-grade 
groups  are  exactly  alike,  the  teacher  may  need  to  expand,  vary,  or 
abridge  these  lesson  plans  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 
There  will  always  be  one  “slowest”  child  in  any  group,  and  the  teacher 
needs  to  adapt  her  guidance  to  suit  his  rate  of  learning.  At  the  same 
time  she  needs  to  keep  up  to  the  pace  of  the  “fastest”  child  so  that  he, 
too,  may  grow  according  to  his  capacity. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  varying  needs  of  individuals  in  any  group, 
the  teacher  must  know  each  child  intimately— his  background  of  expe- 
riences, his  interests,  his  attitude  toward  reading,  and  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  reading  skills.  Before  presenting  a story,  it  is  wise  for 
the  teacher  to  ask  herself,  “What  is  there  in  this  story  which  may  be 
outside  the  realm  of  some  child’s  experience?”  She  may  then  lead  chil- 
dren who  are  well-prepared  for  reading  the  story  to  tell  of  their  own 
related  experiences  and  to  contribute  facts,  anecdotes,  and  pictures  that 
will  help  build  vicarious  experience  for  those  who  are  not  prepared. 
Although  primarily  planned  for  the  child  with  inadequate  background, 
this  discussion  will  help  the  experienced  child  to  increase  his  power  of 
oral  expression  and  his  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group. 
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In  guiding  the  interpretation  of  the  story,  provision  for  individual 
differences  may  also  be  made.  If  a teacher  knows  a child’s  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading,  she  can  direct  her  questions  in 
the  light  of  his  ability  as  well  as  his  experiential  background,  and  thus 
build  up  his  feeling  of  security  and  success.  The  superior  reader  may 
be  asked  challenging  questions  which  involve  difficult  judgments  and 
inferences.  The  slower  reader  may  be  asked  simple  comprehension 
questions,  such  as  “What  did  Dick  say?”  The  questions  suggested  in 
the  lesson  plans  check  not  only  on  the  understanding  of  the  printed 
page  but  also  on  the  child’s  reaction  to  the  ideas  presented.  When 
children  are  asked  “What  do  you  think  about  this?”  the  teacher  should 
respect  each  individual  answer.  If  the  child’s  reaction  seems  completely 
inappropriate,  she  should  try  to  discover  the  reason  behind  it.  Through 
asking  the  same  question  of  others  in  the  group  and  bringing  out  the 
reason  for  each  opinion,  the  teacher  may  lead  the  child  to  modify  his 
reaction  or  change  his  outlook. 

The  length  of  the  reading  period— and  of  the  portion  of  the  story  to 
be  read  as  a unit— will  be  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in 
the  reading  group.  The  lesson  plans  suggest  thought-provoking  discus- 
sions based  on  short  reading  units  so  that  the  child’s  thinking  is  care- 
fully guided  from  one  idea  to  another.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  ask  for  necessary  help  during  the  silent  reading  of  any  unit.  If  they 
do  not  recognize  a word,  the  teacher  may  tell  them  what  it  is  and  then 
mark  it  for  further  work  in  the  subsequent  practice  period. 

Exercises  for  extending  skills  are  suggested  in  each  lesson  plan. 
These  “Related  Practice”  exercises  should  be  presented  to  all  pupils, 
and  more  work  of  the  same  type  should  be  given  if  needed.  The  use  of 
the  Think-and-Do  Book  follows  the  oral  work  on  skills.  Each  page 
should  be  used  at  the  time  recommended  in  the  lesson  plan  and  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  provided  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book  on  the  page 
itself  and  in  the  Teacher’s  Notes.  These  directions  may  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  with  the  teacher  giving  more  or 
less  guided  practice  as  required. 

The  teacher  who  uses  the  lesson  plans  as  the  basis  for  her  teaching 
procedure  will  find  that  she  has  a practical,  flexible  program  which  can 
meet  the  needs  and  further  the  abilities  of  each  child. 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

During  the  reading  of  the  Basic  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane,  pupils  were  led  to  enjoy  the  experiences  of  realistic  char- 
acters in  settings  which  included  the  home,  school,  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  stories  in  the  first  unit  of  Our  New  Friends  move  on 
from  the  episodes  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  to  a widening 
circle  of  experiences  with  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  at 
school.  New  characters  are  introduced  as  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally 
get  acquainted  with  other  children  who  move  into  their  neigh- 
borhood and  join  the  group  of  playmates  introduced  in  the 
closing  unit  of  the  Primer. 

The  theme  of  friendliness  and  wholesome  human  relation- 
ships is  dominant  throughout  the  stories.  The  settings  are  so 
familiar  and  the  experiences  so  real  that  children  will  readily 
identify  themselves  with  the  story-characters  and  share  their 
surprises,  perplexities,  and  pleasures. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

A natural  and  interesting  transition  to  the  first  group  of 
stories  in  Our  New  Friends  was  provided  by  the  stories  in  the 
last  unit  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

Further  preparation  for  reading  the  first  stories  in  Our  New 
Friends  may  be  provided  through  discussions  about  experiences 
of  pupils  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Children  may  be  en- 
couraged to  describe  “moving  days”  and  to  tell  how  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  new  children  who  moved  into  their 
neighborhood  or  how  they  made  friends  after  moving  to  a 
new  place. 
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Introducing  the  Book 

Arousing  When  interest  in  the  theme  “New  Friends”  is  at  its  height, 

inYh^book  sh°w  the  book  Our  New  Friends  to  the  pupils  and  say,  “In  our 
last  book  Dick  and  Jane  had  fun  with  some  of  the  children  who 
came  to  play  with  them.  We  called  these  children  friends  of 
Dick  and  Jane.  Can  you  remember  their  names?”  Write* 
Tom,  Susan,  and  Jack  on  the  blackboard  as  the  pupils  name 
them.  Recall  some  of  the  stories  from  the  unit  “Fun  with  Our 
Friends”  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

“In  our  new  book  we  will  read  about  some  more  friends  that 
Dick  and  Jane  have.”  Hold  the  book  so  that  the  pupils  can 
see  the  title.  After  they  have  read  the  title,  write  Our  New 
Friends  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  and 
say,  “Here  are  Dick,  Jane,  and  Spot.  In  this  book  we  will  read 
about  them  and  about  their  new  friends.” 


Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 


Presenting 
title  page 


Explaining 
table  of 
contents 


After  distributing  Our  New  Friends  to  the  children,  en- 
courage comment  about  the  cover.  Discuss  the  proper  care 
and  use  of  the  book.  Have  one  child  demonstrate  how  to  turn 
a page  carefully  from  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  page  and  read  the  title.  Call 
attention  to  the  picture.  Pupils  may  observe  and  comment  on 
such  facts  as:  the  girl  is  about  the  same  size  as  Dick,  and  they 
are  both  interested  in  Spot.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  some 
things  that  Dick  and  Jane  and  their  new  friends  could  do 
together  to  have  fun. 

Turn  to  pages  2 and  3 and  direct  attention  to  the  pictures. 
Identify  Dick  and  Sally  and  say,  “The  other  two  children  are 
new  friends.”  Stimulate  discussion  about  what  the  children 
are  doing  and  about  the  toys  (page  3)  they  might  have  in  the 
store.  Then  say,  “These  two  pages  are  called  the  table  of 
contents.  On  these  pages  we  will  find  the  names  of  the  stories 
in  our  new  book.”  Explain  that  the  word  under  the  picture 
on  page  2 says  “Stories.”  “The  first  part  of  our  book  has 
stories  about  ‘New  Friends.’  ” Have  the  children  find  the 
first  unit  title.  Then  have  them  locate  and  read  the  next 
three  unit  titles. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  title  of  the  first  story.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  number  at  the  right  which  indicates  the  page  on 
which  the  story  begins. 

* In  presenting  words  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  will  find  that  manu- 
script writing  is  preferable  to  regular  writing  or  to  an  imitation  print. 
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Presenting 
the  unit 
title  page 


“Just  as  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  we  have  a colored  page 
to  show  us  where  each  group  of  stories  begins.”  Have  the  chil- 
dren find  the  first  colored  page  and  read  the  unit  title.  En- 
courage their  comments  on  the  picture  and  have  them  attempt 
to  recognize  the  children  they  have  seen  before. 


The  New  Family 

(Pages  6-11) 

new  words:  lives  maybe  day  Peter  Ellen 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “There  is  a new  house  next  door  to  Dick  and  Jane’s  house. 

vocabulary  Qne  ^ay  p)jck  and  Jane  were  watching  some  men  paint  the 
new  house.  Jane  said.  No  one  lives  there . Have  the  pupils 
read  the  sentence  silently  and  orally  and  frame  the  word  lives. 

Note:  Sentences,  phrases,  or  words  which  are  italicized  in  the 
Preliminary  Development  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
as  they  are  spoken  by  the  teacher  and  then  read  silendy  and 
orally  by  the  pupils.  After  the  sentence  is  read,  the  pupils 
should  be  asked  to  idendfy  the  new  word. 

If  a direction  such  as  Write  the  line  and  have  it  read  is  given, 
this  indicates  that  the  line  is  not  to  be  spoken  by  the  teacher 
but  is  to  be  read  independently  by  the  pupils. 


“Dick  said,  Maybe  a big  family  will  live  in  it.  Dick  and  Jane 
were  anxious  to  know  who  was  going  to  live  in  the  new  house. 
And  then  one  day  a family  came.  I wonder  if  it  was  a big 
family.  Maybe  we  will  find  out  when  we  read  the  first  story  in 
our  new  book.” 


Note:  The  words  Peter  and  Ellen  will  be  presented  during 
the  guided  reading. 

Checking  the  To  check  on  recognition  of  the  words  presented,  have  various 
presentation  pupils  go  to  the  blackboard  and  identify  the  words  called  for. 

“Find  the  word  which  tells  that  Dick  was  not  sure  a big  family 
would  live  in  the  new  house.  Read  the  two  lines  that  tel] 
something  about  the  new  house.”  Have  children  find  and 
frame  the  words  live  and  lives. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  first  story. 
“Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  family  will  come 
to  live  in  the  new  house.” 

Guided  Pages  6 and  7:  “How  does  the  picture  tell  us  that  the  house 

reading  next  door  to  Dick  and  Jane’s  house  is  new?” 

Page  6:  “Dick  and  Jane  are  talking  to  each  other  about  the 
new  house.  Read  the  first  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Jane 
said.”  Have  the  last  line  read  orally. 

Note:  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently  before 
reading  orally.  In  the  first  reading  the  pupils  must  be  guided  so 
that  they  are  reading  to  find  out  something,  not  merely  to  see  if 
they  “know  all  of  the  words.” 

Each  child  should  be  responsible  for  making  known  any  diffi- 
culties encountered  while  reading  silently. 

Page  7:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  and  tell  how  Dick  answered 
Jane’s  question.  Now  we  will  find  out  what  Jane  thinks.  Read 
the  next  three  lines  to  yourself.”  Then  say,  “Read  aloud  the 
line  that  tells  whom  Jane  wants  to  play  with.”  Ask  the  pupils 
to  finish  reading  the  page  to  find  out  if  Dick  wanted  girls  to 
live  in  the  new  house. 

Pages  8 and  9:  “What  does  this  picture  show  us?  We  can’t  see 
Dick  and  Jane  in  this  picture,  but  I think  they  are  watching  the 
new  family  move  in.  What  do  you  see  that  makes  you  think 
there  will  be  girls  in  the  family?” 

Page  8:  “Read  what  Jane  said  to  find  out  if  she  saw  what  we. 
see.  Read  what  Dick  said  to  find  out  what  he  saw.” 

Page  9:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  on  this  page  to  yourself  and 
then  show  me  the  part  of  the  picture  they  tell  about.  What 
does  the  next  line  tell  you?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell 
what  Jane  and  Dick  said  when  they  saw  this  car  come. 

“Dick  asked  a question  in  the  last  two  lines.”  Have  the  ques- 
tion read  aloud.  “What  do  you  think  the  answer  to  Dick’s 
question  is?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  this  story  for  use 
during  two  reading  periods.  If  so,  the  first  reading  period  may 
be  concluded  after  the  first  four  pages  have  been  read  as  a unit. 
Pupils  should  recall  the  first  part  of  the  story  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  reading  period.  With  some  groups  a rereading  of 
the  first  part  may  be  advisable. 
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Page  10:  “What  has  happened  now?  The  first  line  tells  some- 
thing about  the  car.  Read  this  line.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page 
to  yourself  to  find  out  who  came  in  the  black  car.”  Check  on 
pupils’  comprehension  of  the  page  by  asking  them  to  find  and 
read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  who  came;  the  line  which  tells 
that  Jane  thinks  they  should  be  friendly  to  the  new  neighbors. 
Page  11:  Tell  pupils  that  the  two  new  children  are  Peter  and 
Ellen.  Write  the  two  names  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are 
spoken.  “Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Dick  and 
Jane  did  when  they  saw  the  boy  and  girl.  Read  the  next  three 
lines  to  find  out  how  Dick  and  Jane  learned  the  names  of  the 
new  children. 

“Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  How  are 
Dick  and  Jane  helping  Peter  and  Ellen?  What  is  Spot  doing? 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  why  he  is  barking.  Have 
you  ever  had  a new  family  move  in  next  door  to  you?  Were 
you  excited?  Did  you  hurry  over  to  introduce  yourself  the 
way  Dick  and  Jane  did?” 

In  guiding  the  rereading  of  this  story,  the  teacher  should 
aid  the  pupils  in  extending  their  interpretation  of  the  things 
the  characters  do  and  say  and  should  promote  conversational 
style  in  oral  reading. 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  read  in  a conversational  style 
by  such  comments  as:  “Read  the  way  you  think  Jane  talked. 
How  do  you  think  Dick  felt  when  he  said  that?  Can  you  say  it 
to  show  us  he  felt  that  way?” 

Note:  In  the  guided  reading  period  the  pupils  have  been 
reading  in  relatively  short  thought  units.  This  enabled  the 
teacher  to  anticipate  and  clear  up  the  interpretative  difficulties, 
as  well  as  the  word  difficulties,  during  the  first  reading. 

During  the  rereading  period  the  pupils  should  be  given  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  continuous  reading  of  longer  units.  At 
this  time  each  child  should  be  responsible  for  making  known 
any  difficulties  encountered  while  reading  silently. 

This  story  may  be  reread  in  the  following  units:  the  part 
that  tells  what  Dick  and  Jane  said  while  they  watched  the  men 
finish  the  new  house  (pages  6 and  7);  what  they  said  when  the 
moving  van  came  (page  8);  the  part  of  the  story  in  which  Dick 
and  Jane  are  disappointed  (page  9);  the  most  exciting  part 
(page  10);  what  happened  after  they  saw  the  new  boy  and  girl 
(page  11). 

Relate  the  reading  of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying,  “Dick 
and  Jane  were  happy  to  meet  Peter  and  Ellen.  These  four 
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children  are  going  to  have  many  good  times  together.  Tomor- 
row we  will  read  a story  about  some  fun  they  had.” 

Note:  Interest  and  desire  for  further  reading  should  be  cul- 
tivated at  all  times.  Each  lesson  should  be  closed  with  some 
comment  that  stimulates  a desire  to  read  further. 

Reading  becomes  a valuable  learning  activity  contributing 
to  child  growth  to  the  extent  that  pupils  learn  to  react  to  and 
use  ideas  secured  through  reading.  Informal  conversations, 
motivated  by  such  questions  as  the  following,  will  aid  pupils 
in  recalling  and  using  ideas  gained  from  this  story: 

“When  you  meet  new  friends,  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
would  like  to  know  about  them?  What  was  the  first  thing  Dick 
and  Jane  told  their  new  neighbors?  Was  the  next  thing  they 
said  a good  way  to  make  friends?  If  a boy  or  girl  moves  into 
your  neighborhood,  how  can  you  be  friendly  to  him?  If  a boy 
or  girl  you  don’t  know  comes  to  our  school,  how  can  you  show 
that  you  are  friendly?” 


Related  Practice 


Recalling 

story 

facts 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  comprehending  thought  questions  and 
recalling  story  facts,  write  the  following  questions  on  the  board. 
Have  the  children  read  each  question  silently  and  answer  it. 

Who  came  to  live  in  the  new  house  one  day? 

Who  is  the  girl  who  will  live  in  the  new  house? 

Who  looks  like  Ellen? 

Who  said,  “Maybe  the  family  will  have  boys”? 

Who  will  play  with  the  doll  house? 

Who  will  play  with  Peter? 

Note:  In  writing  exercises  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
should  break  the  sentences  so  that  the  lines  are  not  too  long 
for  efficient  eye  movements.  Care  should  be  taken  to  break  the 
sentences  by  phrases  or  thought  units. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  letter  l in  both  initial  and  final  positions,  use  the 
sentences  above  and  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  word  look  on  the  board  and  say,  “This  word 
begins  with  the  letter  /.  I see  a word  in  the  first  line  that  begins 
with  the  same  letter.  Who  can  tell  me  what  the  word  is?  Do 
you  see  any  other  words  on  the  blackboard  that  begin  with 
the  letter  Z?”  As  the  children  find  the  words  live,  looks,  and 
like,  write  them  on  the  board  in  a column.  Ask  the  children 
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to  pronounce  each  word  and  indicate  the  letter  l at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word.  Then  write  the  words  little,  laughed, 
boy,  house,  looked.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce*  each  word 
and  underline  those  in  which  they  hear  and  see  the  letter  l. 

2.  “I  see  two  words  in  the  second  line  that  have  the  letter  l 
at  the  end  of  the  word.  Who  can  find  these  two  words?  There 
is  another  word  on  the  board  that  ends  with  this  letter.  Can 
you  find  it?”  List  doll,  girl,  will.  Have  the  children  pronounce 
each  word  and  indicate  the  letter  l at  the  end  of  the  word. 
Explain  that  two  Z’s  sound  the  same  as  one. 

Note:  A strengthening  of  the  awareness  of  the  sounds  of 
consonants  will  develop  good  habits  of  attack  on  words  which 
may  confuse  the  child. 


3.  Pronounce  the  following  list  of  words  and  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  whether  they  hear  an  l at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  word:  live,  fell,  well,  look,  laugh,  like,  tell,  will,  let,  ball. 


To  give  practice  in  making  judgments  to  answer  questions, 
mimeograph  the  following  exercise  for  pupils  to  use  inde- 


pendently  at  their  seats.  Have  the  pupils  underline 
answer  to  each  question. 

the  correct 

Can  Ellen  live  in  a doll  house? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a toy  horse  eat? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Peter  play  with  a toy  horse? 

Yes 

No 

Can  dolls  see? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a kitten  say,  “Mew,  mew”? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Jane  play  with  dolls? 

Yes 

No 

Use  pages  1 and  2 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  at  this  time. 

For  an  explanation  of  procedures  for  the 

use  of  the  Work- 

Book,  see  pages  12-13  of  this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for 
introducing  page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes 
on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


Activities 

Encourage  the  children  to  engage  in  dramatic  play  in  which 
they  pretend  that  a new  family  has  come  to  live  next  door  to 
the  classroom  play  house.  Two  or  three  pupils  may  pretend 
to  be  new  friends,  and  other  children  may  take  turns  intro- 

* If  children  evidence  difficulty  in  producing  the  sound  of  / in  words,  refer 
to  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying  manual.  (See  page 
14  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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ducing  themselves  and  making  the  newcomers  feel  at  home. 
Informal  language  activities  of  this  nature  aid  in  increasing  the 
children’s  ability  to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  assurance 
in  social  situations. 

The  setting  and  characters  of  the  story  “The  New  Family” 
may  be  reproduced  in  miniature.  The  pupils  may  make  a 
miniature  of  the  new  house  from  a cardboard  box,  preferably 
a square  hatbox.  Figures  to  represent  the  characters  may  be 
cut  from  paper-doll  books  or  magazines  and  mounted  on  card- 
board standards. 

A large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  painted  to  represent  grass 
and  walks,  a cardboard  fence,  and  miniature  trees  and  bushes 
will  complete  the  scene.  The  miniature  figures  may  be  used 
with  this  setting  to  act  out  the  incidents  of  this  story  and  of 
other  stories  throughout  the  unit. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  page  179  of  this  Guidebook,  for 
suggestions  for  material  from  other  books  related  in  content 
and  vocabulary  to  the  story  “The  New  Family.” 

Note:  After  each  selection  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  words 
which  have  not  been  developed  in  the  Basic  Reader  are  in- 
dicated. The  teacher  may  prepare  pupils  for  independent  read- 
ing of  a particular  selection  by  presenting  the  new  words  in 
advance. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “The  Unfinished  House,”  by 
Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Before  Things  Happen  * 


Who  Will  Ride? 

(Pages  12-16) 

new  words:  wagon  let  put  her  us  walk 

Preliminary  Development 

“In  a picture  in  our  last  story  we  saw  men  unloading  some 
toys  that  belonged  to  Peter  and  Ellen.” 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  toys.  When  wagon  is  named, 
write  it  on  the  board.  “How  many  of  you  have  a wagon  to 
play  with?  Tell  us  how  you  play  with  your  wagon. 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Books  cited  as  references  in  the  Lesson  Plans  are  included  in  the  detailed 
bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 
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“Peter  liked  to  play  with  his  wagon,  too.  This  is  one  thing 
he  often  did.”  He  put  something  in  the  wagon*  Have  the 
word  put  framed.  “Sometimes  Ellen  wanted  to  ride.  Then 
Peter  did  this.”  He  let  Ellen  ride.  Erase  the  word  Ellen , sub- 
stitute the  word  her,  and  say,  “We  can  use  the  word  her  in  this 
sentence  instead  of  ‘Ellen.’ 

“Sometimes  Ellen  did  this.”  Write  She  let  her  dolls  ride  and 
have  the  line  read.  Ask  a pupil  to  frame  the  word  “her.” 
“Sometimes  Peter  rode  with  Ellen  in  the  wagon  and  pushed 
it  with  one  foot.  Then  he  would  say.  See  us  go.  See  us  go  fast. 
But  sometimes  Peter  said,  ‘Ellen  likes  to  ride  alone.  1 will 
walk.’  ” 

Checking  the  Check  the  recognition  of  phrases  and  words  by  questions 
presentation  which  give  meaning  clues,  such  as:  “Read  the  lines  that  tell 
what  Peter  sometimes  did.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Peter 
said  when  he  and  Ellen  rode  in  the  wagon.  What  word  means 
Peter  and  Ellen  in  these  lines?”  Indicate  the  line  she  let  her 
dolls  ride  and  ask,  “Which  word  in  this  line  tells  whose  toys 
Ellen  let  ride?  Which  word  in  the  next  line  tells  what  Peter 
will  do  while  Ellen  rides?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Direct  the  pupils  to  look  in  the  table  of  contents  and  tell 

reading  on  wjlat  page  the  story  “Who  Will  Ride?”  begins.  After  the 

children  find  the  story  and  read  the  title,  say,  “Peter  wants 
someone  to  ride  with  him.  Who  do  you  think  will  ride?  As  we 
read  the  story,  let’s  see  if  anyone  guessed  right.” 

Page  12:  “What  two  people  are  in  this  picture?  Find  their 
names  in  the  first  line.  What  toy  is  in  the  picture?  Find  the 
name  of  the  toy  in  the  second  line. 

“Read  the  first  three  lines  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Peter 
is  telling  Grandmother.  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out 
if  Grandmother  will  ride.  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page  to 
find  out  if  Peter  will  ask  anyone  else  to  ride.” 

Page  13:  “What  is  Ellen  doing?  Read  what  Peter  said  to  her. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Ellen  said 
to  Peter.” 

Have  some  pupil  read  orally  the  part  that  tells  what  Peter 
said;  the  one  line  which  tells  why  Ellen  couldn’t  ride;  the  two 

* For  explanation  of  italicized  sentences,  phrases,  or  words,  see  the  note  on 

page  31  of  this  Guidebook. 
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lines  in  which  Ellen  tells  Peter  to  get  someone  else  to  ride. 
“Let’s  read  the  next  page  to  see  if  Dick  or  Jane  will  ride.” 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  this  story  for  use  dur- 
ing two  reading  periods.  If  so,  pages  12  and  13  should  be  read 
as  a unit.  A re-presentation  of  some  of  the  new  words  may  be 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  reading  period.  How- 
ever, any  such  review  should  be  brief,  and  should  be  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  story  and  stimulating  further 
interest  in  the  plot.  With  some  groups  a rereading  of  the  first 
part  of  the  story  may  be  advisable. 

Page  14:  “Read  the  first  line  to  see  if  Peter  did  what  Ellen 
told  him  to.  Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  what  Jane  is  doing. 
Read  what  Peter  said  when  he  found  Jane.  Read  aloud  the  line 
that  makes  you  think  Peter  was  planning  to  ride  in  the  wagon 
with  Jane.  What  word  tells  you  that  Peter  was  going  to  ride, 
too?  Read  what  Jane  said  when  Peter  asked  her  to  ride.” 

Page  15:  “It  looks  as  if  Dick  is  too  busy  to  ride.  I think  we 
will  have  to  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  he  is  doing.”  After 
the  silent  reading,  check  comprehension  by  asking  a pupil 
to  read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  what  Dick  is  doing  in  the  pic- 
ture. Ask  someone  to  read  aloud  what  Dick  said  about  Sally. 

Page  16:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  this  page  to  yourself  and 
tell  what  Sally  did?” 

Note:  If  the  children  have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  content 
of  a whole  page  at  a time,  they  should  read  shorter  units.  The 
teacher  should  gradually  increase  the  length  as  reading  efficiency 
is  developed. 

After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask  pupils  to  read 
aloud  what  Sally  said  to  Peter.  “What  word  makes  you  know 
that  Sally  thought  Peter  would  ride  in  the  wagon,  too?  Read 
the  lines  that  tell  what  toys  Sally  put  in  the  wagon.  Read  what 
Peter  said  when  he  saw  what  Sally  had  done.  Read  what  Sally 
said  when  she  knew  she  couldn’t  ride.  Do  you  think  she  was 
disappointed?  What  does  the  last  line  tell  us?” 

Through  reading  several  stories  in  which  the  same  characters 
engage  in  various  activities,  children  will  come  to  feel  that 
these  story  characters  are  real  people,  and  will  be  able  to  predict 
how  a certain  person  will  react  to  a given  situation.  To  pro- 
mote this  type  of  interpretation,  ask  the  children  if  they  can 
think  of  any  reasons  why  they  would  like  to  have  Peter  for  a 
playmate.  During  the  conversation  bring  out  the  ideas  that 
Peter  was  anxious  to  share  his  toy;  he  didn’t  tease  when  the 
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other  children  were  too  busy  to  play  with  him;  and  he  let  Sally 
have  her  own  way  about  the  toys. 

Rereading  As  a preparation  for  fluent  oral  reading,  have  the  children 

study  each  page  silently  in  response  to  directions  similar  to 
those  in  the  rereading  section  of  the  preceding  lesson  plan. 
Then  have  the  story  read  aloud. 

Note:  The  expression  which  a child  puts  into  his  oral  read- 
ing is  one  indication  of  his  appreciation  and  understanding. 
The  teacher  should  be  alert  to  detect  a wrong  emphasis  or  in- 
flection and  check  the  child’s  grasp  of  content  by  thought  ques- 
tions. 

During  an  informal  conversation  pupils  may  decide  what 
they  liked  about  the  way  certain  children  read.  From  such  dis- 
cussions the  group  may  begin  to  develop  their  own  standards 
for  oral  reading.  For  example: 

He  reads  the  way  people  talk. 

He  reads  so  that  we  can  hear  everything  he  says. 


Related  Practice 


Using  To  give  practice  in  combining  context  clues  and  study  of 

due'Xt  word  forms  in  identifying  the  appropriate  sight  word  to  com- 

plete the  meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the  following  sentences 
and  words  on  the  blackboard: 


Peter  said,  “I  have  a red wagon  wanted 

I will you  ride  with  me.”  get  let 

Sally  said,  “My  toys  can  ride  with .”  us  up 

So  she  put toys  in  the  wagon.  she  her 

Now  Sally  and  Peter  will  have  to went  walk 

Direct  the  children  to  select  the  proper  word  to  complete 
each  sentence.  Write  the  word  in  the  blank  space  and  have  the 
line  read.  If  the  wrong  word  is  selected,  lead  the  children  to 
recognize  the  unsuitability  of  its  meaning. 

Phonetic  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 

analysts  and  appearance  Gf  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  con- 

sonants and  to  strengthen  the  recognition  of  the  sound  and 
appearance  of  the  initial  consonants  g,  p,  l,  proceed  as  follows: 
Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  read: 

Come  and  get  in  the  wagon. 

I will  let  you  ride. 
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Then  say,  “There  are  two  words  in  these  sentences  that  look 
and  sound  very  much  alike.  Who  can  tell  what  they  are?” 
When  the  children  have  decided  that  get  and  let  are  the  words, 
write  the  letters  g,  l,  and  p on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the 
word  get  and  have  a child  point  to  the  letter  which  represents 
the  correct  initial  sound.  Then  write  the  word  get . 

Note:  Avoid  having  the  children  pronounce  the  phonetic 
elements  separately.  Blending  is  done  mentally,  not  vocally. 
Words  should  be  pronounced  as  wholes  in  order  that  the  appro- 
priate sound  and  the  natural  blend  of  the  elements  will  be  pro- 
duced clearly  but  not  distorted. 

Pronounce  the  word  let,  and  when  the  children  have  located  the 
correct  beginning  letter,  erase  the  letter  g in  the  word  get  and 
substitute  /.  Continue  with  the  word  pet.  Interchange  the 
initial  consonants  g,  p,  l again,  having  the  children  pronounce 
the  word  each  time. 

Note:  Exercises  such  as  the  one  above  serve  as  an  informal 
review  of  initial-consonant  sounds  and  also  direct  attention  to 
the  endings  of  words.  Substitution  of  initial  consonants  in 
words  with  the  same  endings  provides  informal  visual -auditory 
training  in  the  vowel  sounds  and  in  blending  the  vowel  with  the 
final  consonant.  However,  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the 
pupils  memorize  the  word  endings  as  phonograms. 

Individual  If  some  children  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  sound 

practice  and  appearance  of  initial  consonants  in  words,  reproduce  the 

following  lists  of  words.  Direct  the  children  to  underline  the 
first  letter  in  each  word  that  looks  and  sounds  like  the  letter  at 
the  top  of  the  column. 


t 

P 

n 

s 

l 

tail 

put 

now 

soon 

lives 

talk 

quack 

said 

came 

take 

look 

good 

must 

say 

little 

toy 

Pig 

not 

saw 

met 

lives 

pony 

new 

was 

let 

Work-Book  Use  pages  3 and  4. 

Correlated  Activities 

Playing  To  promote  retention  of  story  facts  and  appreciation  of  the 

a game  humorous  elements  of  the  sfory,  the  following  game  may  be 

played.  One  child  pretends  that  he  is  Peter.  He  asks  another 
child  in  the  class,  “Will  you  ride  in  my  wagon?”  Each  child  he 
asks  pretends  to  be  someone  in  the  story  and  says  what  that 
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character  would  say.  Then  the  child  who  is  “Peter”  must  guess 
who  the  other  child  is  pretending  to  be.  For  example,  if  some- 
one says,  “I  am  too  big.  I can  not  ride  in  your  wagon,”  Peter 
should  say,  “You  are  Grandmother.”  If  he  does  not  guess  cor- 
rectly, the  child  he  is  addressing  becomes  Peter  and  continues 
the  questioning. 

If  miniature  figures  have  been  made,  as  suggested  in  the 
previous  lesson  plan  (page  36),  they  may  be  used  to  act  out  the 
story  “Who  Will  Ride?”  A committee  may  be  appointed  to 
make  any  additional  figures  needed  for  this  story.  Some  pupils 
may  then  tell  the  story  incidents  as  others  arrange  the  figures  to 
show  the  action.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
descriptive  expressions  and  conversation  in  telling  the  story. 

Note:  Retelling  a familiar  story  is  valuable  in  promoting 
growth  in  the  use  of  language.  As  children  tell  the  story,  they 
will  naturally  use  some  of  the  phrases  and  sentences  of  the  text, 
such  as  “Hop  in,”  “I  have  work  to  do,”  and  “I  must.”  Growth 
in  oral  expression  is  achieved  naturally  as  the  child  uses  in  his 
own  speech  expressions  which  he  meets  in  reading. 

Pupils  may  also  compose  other  stories  about  these  characters 
and  act  them  out  with  the  miniature  figures. 

This  story  may  remind  the  children  of  other  stories  they  have 
read.  Stories  they  may  mention  are  “See  Baby  Go,”  from  We 
Look  and  See , and  “Puff  Wants  to  Play,”  from  Fun  with  Dick 
and  Jane.  During  the  language  period  or  story  hour  the  teacher 
should  show  the  pictures  from  one  of  these  stories  in  sequence 
and  have  the  children  give  in  story  form  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pictures. 

Selections  for  independent  reading  are  suggested  in  the 
Bibliography  on  page  179  of  this  Guidebook.  One  or  more 
copies  of  books  containing  such  selections  may  be  placed  on  the 
library  table  for  independent  reading  while  the  teacher  is  work- 
ing with  other  groups. 

Book  marks  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  selections  to  be 
read.  If  several  copies  of  a book  are  available,  each  member  of 
a reading  group  may  be  supplied  with  a copy. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  stories:  P-Penny  and  His 
Little  Red  Cart,  by  Amy  Wentworth  Stone;  “Express  Wagon,” 
by  Dorothy  Baruch,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella;  and 
“Sally’s  Letter,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch 
and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 
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Fun  in  the  New  House 

(Pages  17-21) 

new  words:  rain  umbrella  splash  time 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“When  you  want  to  make  a picture  that  shows  rain,  how  do 
you  do  it?”  After  several  children  have  made  simple  illustra- 
tions on  the  board,  select  the  one  which  gives  the  best  effect 
of  rain.  If  no  one  uses  slanting  lines,  show  rain  falling  that  way. 

Then  ask  several  pupils  to  draw  something  that  we  carry  in 
the  rain.  Write  the  word  umbrella  under  two  or  three  of  the 
drawings.  Make  slanting  lines  over  the  illustrations  of  the 
umbrellas  and  write  rain  on  the  board  as  a label  for  the  picture. 

“What  happens  when  you  step  in  a puddle  of  water  on  the 
walk?”  The  answer  We  splash  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. Draw  lines  representing  a sidewalk  and  write  the  word 
walk.  Have  someone  make  a drawing  on  the  board  to  show  a 
puddle  on  the  walk,  with  lines  near  it  to  represent  a splash. 
Write  the  word  splash  as  a label. 

“When  it  is  time  to  go  home  on  a rainy  day,  this  is  what  we 
do.”  Write  We  put  up  our  umbrellas  and  ask  the  children  to 
read  the  line. 

“Our  next  story  tells  about  some  fun  that  Dick  and  Jane  had 
on  a rainy  day.  This  is  what  they  did.”  Write  They  went  to  see 
Peter  and  Ellen  and  have  the  line  read.  “They  had  so  much 
fun  that  the  afternoon  seemed  short.  But  soon  it  was  this  time.” 
Write  time  to  go  home  and  have  the  line  read. 

Note:  Frequently,  familiar  words  are  presented  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Development  to  introduce  new  meanings.  For  exam- 
ple, new  meanings  for  walk  (a  sidewalk),  up  and  put  (put  up  an 
umbrella),  and  see  (visit)  are  presented  in  this  Development. 

“Three  of  the  words  on  the  board  make  me  think  of  a wet 
day.  Find  them.”  Have  the  children  locate  rain,  splash,  and 
umbrella.  Have  them  find  and  frame  the  word  time  and  read 
the  line  in  which  it  occurs. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Now  we  are  going  to  read  a story  called  Tun  in  the  New 
House.’  Let’s  read  to  see  what  the  children  did  at  Peter  and 
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Ellen’s  house.”  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  by  using  the 
table  of  contents. 

Guided  Page  17:  “How  does  the  picture  tell  you  that  it  is  a rainy  day? 

reading  what  does  the  first  line  tell  you?  Some  children  don’t  like  rainy 

days.  But  Dick  and  Jane  look  happy.  Read  what  Dick  said  to 
find  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Do  you  think  Mother  will  let 
them  go  out  in  the  rain?  Read  to  find  out.” 

Check  comprehension  by  having  pupils  read  orally  in  re- 
sponse to  directions  such  as:  “Read  the  line  that  tells  about  the 
weather.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Dick  said  about  Peter 
and  Ellen.  Read  two  lines  which  show  that  Dick  was  polite. 
Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Mother  said.” 

Page  18:  “How  did  Dick  and  Jane  dress  for  the  rainy  day? 
They  look  happier  than  ever.  Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find 
out  why.”  When  these  three  lines  have  been  read  silently  and 
orally,  say,  “Jane  is  pretending  something  as  she  walks  along. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  pretending.” 

Page  19:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  why  Peter  is  at 
the  door.  Peter  has  a surprise  for  Dick  and  Jane.  To  find  out 
what  it  is,  we’ll  read  what  he  said.”  Allow  children  to  read  sil- 
ently and  then  ask,  “What  was  the  surprise?  Read  what  Dick 
said.  What  word  tells  you  that  Peter  is  not  sure  his  mother  will 
let  them  make  cookies?” 

Page  20:  “Look  at  the  picture  and  then  see  if  the  first  two  lines 
tell  the  same  thing  that  the  picture  does.  Read  the  part  that 
tells  you  what  kinds  of  cookies  Mother  let  the  children  make. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  the  children  did  after 
the  cookies  were  baked.” 

Page  21:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  this  page  to  yourself  to 
find  out  what  happened  next?”  Then  ask,  “Wasn’t  that  a good 
joke  on  Dick?  Who  can  tell  me  what  the  joke  was?  Why  didn’t 
the  children  in  the  story  know  that  it  had  stopped  raining?” 

Extending  “Tell  why  you  think  Tun  in  the  New  House’  is  a good  name 

interpretation  for  story>  Now  listen  to  this  little  poem: 

Rain,  rain  go  away. 

Come  again  some  other  day. 

Little  children  want  to  play. 

“Do  you  think  the  children  in  the  poem  are  different  from 
the  children  in  our  story?  In  what  way?” 
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Rereading  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  plot  sequence  and  to  the 

recognition  of  the  central  idea  of  a given  passage  during  the 
rereading  of  this  story. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Dick  and  Jane  have  fun  in  the  rain. 

Dick  and  Jane  want  to  go  and  see  Peter  and  Ellen. 

Peter  is  happy  to  see  Dick  and  Jane. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  page  17  to  themselves,  and  then  see 
if  they  can  find  the  sentence  on  the  board  which  tells  about 
what  they  read.  When  the  children  decide  that  it  is  the  second 
sentence,  place  the  number  1 in  front  of  this  sentence.  Then  ask 
them  to  read  page  18  and  find  the  sentence  that  tells  what  hap- 
pened. Continue  with  page  19,  numbering  each  sentence  to 
indicate  the  appropriate  order. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  continue  with  each  of  the 
separate  thought  units  on  pages  20  and  21. 

The  children  ate  the  cookies. 

The  children  said,  “Good-by.” 

Mother  let  the  children  make  cookies. 

Dick  put  up  the  umbrella,  but  there  was  no  rain. 

As  the  children  decide  on  the  correct  sentences,  number  them 
in  order.  After  the  completed  rereading  of  the  story,  have  the 
children  read  aloud  in  proper  order  the  summary  sentences 
on  the  blackboard. 


Related  Practice 

Phrase  To  give  practice  in  rapid  phrase  recognition  and  in  phrase 

recognition  grouping  in  oral  reading,  write  on  the  board  the  phrase  in 
the  rain  and  have  it  read.  Then  write  the  words  Away  they 
went  in  front  of  the  phrase  and  have  the  sentence  read.  Con- 
tinue with  the  italicized  phrases  in  the  following  sentences,  hav- 
ing each  phrase  read  first  as  a unit  and  then  in  the  sentence: 


They  went  to  the  white  house. 

Dick  put  up  the  big  black  umbrella. 

Away  they  went  with  a splash. 

It  was  time  to  go  home. 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 

analysts  and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial 

consonant  and  to  review  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  let- 
ter n,  proceed  as  follows: 
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1.  Write  the  words  new,  no,  not,  now  on  the  blackboard  and 
lead  the  children  to  observe  that  all  of  these  words  begin  with 
the  letter  n.  Then  say,  “Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  this  letter?” 
Pronounce  each  word  and  have  the  children  indicate  the 
letter  n. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  go,  so, 
cow.  Then  say,  “I  am  going  to  show  you  how  we  can  make 
other  words  by  changing  one  letter.”  By  substituting  initial 
consonants  change  go  to  no,  so  to  no,  and  cow  to  now,  having 
the  children  pronounce  each  word. 

3.  Write  the  word  came  and  say,  “Now  I am  going  to  show 
you  a new  word,  but  I think  you  will  know  what  it  is,  because 
it  is  just  like  came  except  at  the  beginning.”  Change  came  to 
name  and  have  the  new  word  pronounced.  Write  the  sentence 
Sally  said,  “My  name  is  Sally”  on  the  board  and  have  it  read. 

4.  To  give  practice  in  hearing  the  sound  of  the  letter  n in 
either  the  initial  or  final  position  in  a word,  pronounce  each 
of  the  following  words.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  whether  they 
hear  the  n at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  word:  new,  can,  now, 
fun,  in,  no,  name,  on,  not. 

Work-Book  Use  page  5. 

Correlated  Activities 

Reproducing  The  children  may  pantomime  parts  of  the  story  while  singing 
! Inson Ty  the  song  to  the  tune  of  “Around  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 

If  desired,  they  may  compose  additional  stanzas. 

1.  This  is  the  way  that  Dick  and  Jane,  Dick  and  Jane,  Dick 

and  Jane, 

This  is  the  way  that  Dick  and  Jane 
Walked  on  a rainy  day. 

2.  Here  are  the  cookies  that  they  made,  etc. 

On  a rainy  day. 

3.  Peter  and  Ellen  made  some,  too,  etc. 

On  a rainy  day. 

4.  Then  it  was  time  to  say  good-by,  etc. 

On  a rainy  day. 

5.  But  the  sun  had  played  a joke,  etc. 

And  made  a sunny  day. 
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From  their  related  reading  the  pupils  may  gain  suggestions 
for  other  things  it  is  fun  to  do  on  a rainy  day.  See  the  Bibliog- 
raphy on  page  179  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  following  poems  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  class:  “The 
Umbrella  Brigade,”  by  Laura  Richards,  from  Sung  under  the 
Silver  Umbrella ; “Who  Likes  the  Rain?”  by  Clara  Doty  Bates, 
from  Ring-a-Round;  and  “Tea  Party,”  by  James  S.  Tippett, 
from  Counting  the  Days. 


The  First  Day  at  School 

(Pages  22-24) 

new  words:  first  going  name  your 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Our  story  today  is  about  Peter  and  Ellen  and  their  first  day 

^context  at  sch°°l-  This  is  what  Ellen  told  the  children  she  met  at 
school.”  Write  her  name  and  have  the  pupils  read  it. 


Note:  If  children  have  any  difficulty  with  the  word  name, 
remind  them  that  it  begins  like  no  and  ends  like  came. 

“This  is  what  one  girl  asked  Ellen.”  Present  the  question 
What  is  your  name ? “Ellen  answered  her  this  way.”  Write  the 
sentence  My  name  is  Ellen  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  The  word  “going”  will  be  presented  in  the  guided 
reading. 

Checking  the  Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard:  time  to  play,  the 
presentation  ^rst  ^ay,  at  school,  what  is  your  name,  new  friends.  Ask  the 
children  to  frame  and  read  the  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions: Where  are  you  now?  Whom  do  you  meet  when  you  come 
to  school?  What  do  new  friends  ask  you  when  you  first  meet 
them?  When  recess  comes,  what  is  it  time  to  do?  What  do  we 
call  the  day  on  which  school  begins? 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Let’s  find  the  story  about  ‘The  First  Day  at  School’  and 

reading  see  wjlat  happened  to  Ellen.  She  made  a funny  mistake  be- 

cause she  was  new  in  school.” 

Page  22:  Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  the  title.  “This  pic- 
ture shows  some  of  the  things  that  the  children  did  on  the  first 
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day  at  school.  If  you  read  the  first  two  lines,  you  will  find  out 
how  Peter  and  Ellen  felt.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  your- 
selves to  find  out  why  Ellen  is  happy.”  Ask  one  or  two  children 
to  read  the  page  orally  to  show  how  they  think  Ellen  talked. 

Page  23:  “Look  at  this  picture.  What  are  all  the  children  ex- 
cept Ellen  doing?”  Elicit  going  out  and  write  it  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  pupils  to  find  and  frame  the  word  “go”  in  “going.” 
“Let’s  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Ellen  thought  when  she 
saw  the  other  children  going  out.”  After  the  silent  reading, 
ask,  “What  word  tells  us  that  Ellen  was  not  sure  it  was  time 
to  go  home?  Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  us  what  Ellen  did.” 

Page  24:  “Where  is  Ellen  going?  Are  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren going  the  same  way?  Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out 
who  was  the  first  one  to  see  Ellen  going  away.  Read  what  Susan 
said.  Read  the  next  three  lines  to  yourself  and  tell  how  Ellen 
answered  Susan.  Let’s  finish  the  page  to  find  out  what  a funny 
mistake  Ellen  made.  Wasn’t  that  a good  joke  on  her?” 

Extending  “How  do  you  suppose  Ellen  felt  when  she  found  out  her  mis- 

mterpretation  takep  what  do  you  think  would  have  happened  if  Susan  hadn’t 
seen  Ellen  going  down  the  walk?  Why  would  you  like  to  have 
Susan  for  a friend?” 


Rereading 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
in  reading 


Since  the  story  is  short,  the  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  it  aloud  for  enjoyment.  Suggest  that  they  can  show 
how  Ellen  felt  by  reading  the  way  they  think  she  talked. 

In  informal  discussion  after  the  rereading,  the  children  may 
evaluate  the  oral  reading.  They  may  wish  to  enlarge  upon 
their  set  of  standards  for  good  oral  reading.  (See  page  39  of 
this  Guidebook .) 

“If  someone  asked  you  the  question  ‘What  is  your  name?’ 
how  would  you  answer?”  Have  the  children  look  back  to  see 
how  Ellen  replied  to  the  same  question.  Stress  the  need  for 
giving  the  full  name  in  certain  situations,  such  as  at  school 
and  if  one  gets  lost. 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  rapid  phrase  recognition  and  in  proper 
phrases  phrase  grouping  in  oral  reading,  follow  the  procedure  given  in 

the  preceding  lesson  plan  on  page  44  of  this  Guidebook.  Use 
the  phrases  your  name,  first  name,  going  down  the  walk,  the 
first  day,  time  to  go  home,  laughed  Susan. 
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Write  the  words  What  is  before  the  first  phrase.  Continue 
by  adding  words  to  each  phrase  so  as  to  make  a complete  sen- 
tence and  have  each  sentence  read. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  t in  both  initial  and  final  positions  in 
words,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  to  and  not  on  the  blackboard  and  call 

attention  to  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  letter  t in  the 
word  to.  Then  say,  “The  word  not  has  a 1 at  the  end.  Can 
you  hear  it?”  Pronounce  the  word  not.  Then  pronounce  the 
following  list  of  words  and  ask  children  to  tell  whether  they 
hear  the  t at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  word:  toy, 

at,  tail,  but,  Tim,  it,  Spot,  Tom,  put,  talk.  When  the  chil- 
dren decide  that  a word  begins  with  t,  write  it  under  the 
word  to.  If  they  decide  that  a word  ends  with  t,  write  it  under 
not.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  indicate  the 
letter  t. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial 
consonant,  write  the  word  boy  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
it  pronounced.  Then  change  boy  to  toy.  By  substitution 
change  walk  to  talk,  do  to  to,  make  to  take. 

If  some  children  need  extra  practice  in  following  directions, 
have  them  make  drawings  from  blackboard  directions,  such  as: 
Make  your  house.  Write  your  name. 

Put  your  name  under  it.  Draw  something  you  like. 

Use  page  6. 

Activities 

During  informal  conversation  periods  the  children  may  talk 
about  things  at  their  school  that  might  puzzle  a newcomer. 
They  may  also  volunteer  to  tell  stories  about  funny  things 
that  have  happened  to  them  at  school  or  at  home.  Guide  this 
type  of  conversation  so  that  children  keep  to  the  point. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “Big  Brother,”  by  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts,  from  My  Poetry  Book. 

See  the  Bibliography  on  page  179  of  this  Guidebook  for 
selections  about  the  first  days  at  school.  Pupils  may  make  book 
marks  with  school  scenes  on  them  and  use  these  book  marks 
to  indicate  selections  related  to  “The  First  Day  at  School.” 
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A Play  House  at  School 

(Pages  25-27) 

new  words:  know  take 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  our  next  story,  we  will  read  about  some  of  Dick  and 

■vocabulary  Jane’s  old  friends.  What  boys  and  girls  did  Dick  and  Jane 

know  before  they  met  Peter  and  Ellen?”  As  children  recall 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Susan,  write  the  names  on  the  blackboard. 

“Did  you  ever  take  some  blocks  and  make  a play  house?” 
Compare  the  words  make  and  take.  “What  other  kind  of  play 
house  do  you  know  about? 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  about  some  of  the  chil- 
dren we  know  who  wanted  to  make  a play  house  at  school. 

“There  were  many  things  about  school  that  Ellen  did  not 
know.  So  she  made  some  mistakes.  In  our  story  today  she 
takes  something  that  surprises  the  other  children.  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  she  did.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  locate  the  story  “A  Play  House  at  School” 
by  using  the  table  of  contents.  Have  the  title  read. 

Guided  Page  25:  “Look  at  the  page  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  names 

reading  Gf  ^ £,0yS  jn  the  picture.”  After  the  children  have  found  and 

pronounced  “Tom”  and  “Peter,”  say,  “Read  the  page  to  find 
out  what  Tom,  Peter,  and  the  two  little  girls  wanted  to  do.” 
After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  lines 
that  tell  what  Tom  wanted  to  make;  the  two  lines  that  tell  why 
Peter  wanted  a big  play  house;  the  two  lines  telling  what  the 
other  children  thought  of  this. 

Page  26:  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  the  play  house  is 
finished  and  that  the  children  are  putting  their  toys  inside. 

* They  should  also  note  that  Ellen  is  playing  all  by  herself 
behind  the  play  house.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three 
lines. 

Note:  These  lines  are  all  narrative  and  contain  inverted  sen- 
tence forms.  They  may  require  careful  attention  and  line-by- 
line reading. 

“Read  what  Tom  said  when  he  went  into  the  play  house. 
Read  what  Peter  said  to  find  out  what  he  thought  they  should 
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do  first.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what 
the  children  did  next.” 

Page  27:  “How  did  the  children  look  when  they  found  Ellen?” 
Discuss  what  Ellen  is  doing  and  where  she  got  the  blocks  she 
is  playing  with.  “Read  the  first  three  lines  to  yourself  to  find 
out  what  Peter  said  when  he  saw  Ellen.  Do  you  think  Ellen 
knew  that  the  children  were  making  a play  house?”  After  the 
pupils  have  commented,  ask  them  to  finish  reading  the  page. 
One  pupil  representing  Ellen  and  one  representing  Peter  may 
read  the  page  aloud  in  conversational  units,  omitting  the  words 
“said  Peter”  and  “said  Ellen.” 

Extending  To  stimulate  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  what  individual 

interpretation  characters  do  and  say  in  given  situations,  ask  the  children  to 
find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  25.  Then  ask,  “How 
many  children  were  helping  make  the  play  house?  What  makes 
you  think  Peter  was  a good  planner?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  it 
is  a good  idea  to  plan  before  starting  to  make  things. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  26. 
Discuss  the  fact  that  Peter  was  the  first  one  to  think  of  Ellen. 
Then  say,  “What  does  this  tell  you  about  Peter?” 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  27. 
Then  ask,  “Do  you  think  Peter  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  would 
be  angry  with  Ellen,  or  would  he  understand  she  had  just  made 
a mistake?” 

“Read  what  Ellen  said  on  this  page.  Do  you  think  she  was 
anxious  to  play  with  the  other  children?” 

Related  Practice 

Arranging  To  give  practice  in  arranging  story  events  in  sequential  order, 

events  m write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

sequence  & 

Do  You  Know? 

What  did  the  children  do  first? 

take  some  toys  into  the  play  house 
make  a play  house 
find  Ellen 

What  did  Ellen  do  first? 
make  a boat 

help  make  the  play  house 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  part  of  the  exercise  and  as  a 
group  decide  upon  the  proper  sequence  of  events.  If  there  is 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Correlated 

T elling 
stories 


Reading 

from 

other 

books 


any  difference  of  opinion,  ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  books 
and  reread  to  verify  their  opinions.  Number  the  phrases  1,  2, 
and  3 to  indicate  the  appropriate  order.  Continue  with  the 
second  part  of  the  exercise. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  m in  both  initial  and  final  positions  in 
words,  follow  the  procedures  outlined  in  steps  1 and  2 on 
page  48  of  this  Guidebook.  Use  the  words  me  and  am  as  a 
point  of  departure  and  then  pronounce  the  following  words: 
maybe,  Tim,  farm.  Mother,  must,  Tom.  By  substitution 
change  the  following  words  to  those  in  parentheses:  he  (me); 
we  (me);  take  (make).  The  initial  consonants  may  then  be 
interchanged  several  times. 

If  some  children  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the 
sound  and  appearance  of  words  beginning  with  m,  c,  n,  l, 
follow  the  procedure  suggested  on  page  40  of  this  Guidebook, 
using  the  following  list  of  words: 


m 

c 

n 

l 

make 

came 

name 

let 

went 

cow 

no 

put 

must 

now 

now 

look 

my 

cookie 

day 

like 

name 

cat 

new 

little 

Use  page  7. 

Activities 

To  check  on  growth  in  the  ability  to  tell  a story  well,  the 
picture  on  page  12  of  Before  We  Read  may  be  displayed,  and 
children  may  re-tell  the  story  of  Jane  building  a doll  house  out 
of  blocks  as  it  is  portrayed  in  this  picture  sequence.  The  teacher 
should  note  individual  progress  in  language  ability  and  deter- 
mine what  type  of  guidance  is  needed.  (See  standards  for  tell- 
ing sequential  stories  from  pictures  as  given  in  the  Teacher’s 
Guidebook  for  the  Pre-Reading  Program.) 

Children  who  have  read  the  selections  suggested  in  the 
Bibliography,  page  180,  may  read  them  aloud  to  the  class 
in  an  audience  situation.  Pictures  from  the  other  books  may  be 
shown,  and  the  children  may  tell  how  the  play  houses  they 
have  read  about  are  different  from  the  one  in  “A  Play  House 
at  School.” 
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The  Big  Umbrella 

(Pages  28-31) 

new  words:  street  them  Jim  Patty  then  lost 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


“Today  we  are  going  to  read  about  a new  boy  and  girl.  The 
girl’s  name  is  Patty.  I think  you  will  know  the  boy’s  name.” 
Write  Jim  and  Tim  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “His  name 
looks  and  sounds  just  like  Tim  except  for  the  first  letter.” 
When  the  children  have  read  the  name  Jim,  write  You  will  like 
Jim  and  Patty  and  have  the  line  read.  Write  the  word  them 
and  say,  “This  word  is  ‘them.’  ” Indicate  the  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  and  say,  “I’m  going  to  show  you  another  way  we 
could  say  this.”  Erase  “Jim  and  Patty”  and  substitute  them. 
Have  the  new  sentence  read. 

“Jim  and  Patty  were  walking  in  the  rain  one  day.  The  rain 
came  down  on  the  street,  and  it  came  down  on  Jim  and  Patty.” 
Write  It  came  down  on  them  and  have  the  line  read.  “ Then 
something  funny  happened.  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  it 
was,  because  we  will  read  the  story.”  Write  Then  we  will  find 
out  and  have  the  line  read. 


Note:  The  word  lost  will  be  presented  during  the  Guided 
Reading. 

Checking  the  Clear  the  blackboard,  write  the  sentence  Then  the  rain  came 
presentation  down,  and  have  it  read.  Ask  a pupil  to  frame  the  word  that 
tells  when  the  rain  came  down. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  each  line  read: 

The  rain  came  down  on  the  street. 

It  came  down  on  Jim  and  Patty. 

It  came  down  on  them. 


Have  the  pupils  frame  and  read  the  one  word  that  we  use 
instead  of  Jim  and  Patty. 


Reading  f rom  the  Book 

“Look  in  the  table  of  contents  and  see  if  you  can  find  the 
name  of  a story  that  you  think  might  be  about  a rainy  day.” 
After  the  pupils  have  located  the  story  “The  Big  Umbrella” 
and  read  the  title,  say,  “Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  Jim  and  Patty  on  this  rainy  day.” 
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Guided  Page  28:  Guide  the  picture  study  to  bring  out  how  Jane  dresses 

reading  Qn  a rajny  day.  “Read  this  whole  page  to  yourself  and  tell 

what  Mother  and  Jane  said  to  each  other.”  After  the  silent 
reading  and  discussion,  ask  the  children  to  read  aloud  the 
line  that  tells  why  Jane  wanted  to  take  the  big  umbrella. 

Page  29:  “Who  do  you  suppose  the  boy  and  girl  with  no  um- 
brella are?  I wonder  where  their  umbrella  is.  Read  the  first 
four  lines  to  see  what  they  tell  you  about  the  weather.”  After 
the  children  have  had  time  to  read  these  silently,  say,  “I  like 
the  sound  of  these  lines.  They  sound  like  rain.”  Read  the  four 
lines  aloud  to  show  how  the  words  give  the  effect  of  the  sound 
of  a hard  rain. 

“Now  let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  page.  It  tells  us  something 
that  the  picture  doesn’t  show  us.”  After  the  silent  reading,  ask, 
“What  happened  that  the  picture  doesn’t  show?”  After  the 
pupils  have  answered  that  Jane  bumped  into  Jim  and  Patty, 
have  the  page  read  orally. 

Page  30:  “Let’s  read  the  page  to  ourselves  to  find  out  where 
Jim  and  Patty  live  and  where  they  are  going.”  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  Jim  and  Patty  have  just  moved  into  the  neighborhood. 
To  check  on  comprehension  ask  the  pupils  to  read  orally  parts 
of  the  page  in  answer  to  thought  questions. 

Page  31:  “Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  yourself  to  find 
out  what  happened  next.”  After  the  silent  reading,  have  the 
pupils  read  aloud  what  Jane  asked  the  new  children.  “Where 
do  you  suppose  their  umbrella  is?”  As  pupils  suggest  at  home 
and  lost,  write  the  words  on  the  board.  Have  pupils  frame 
and  read  the  words.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  the  next  two  lines 
to  find  out  how  Jane  helped  her  new  friends.”  Discuss  how  the 
big  umbrella  helped  Jane  meet  new  friends. 

Rereading  This  story  should  be  read  aloud  for  enjoyment.  During  the 

oral  reading  emphasize  the  conversational  style  on  pages  28 
and  30,  and  bring  out  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  verbal 
text  on  pages  29  and  31.  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  last 
two  lines  on  pages  30  and  31  to  bring  out  the  little  refrains  in 
these  lines. 

Extending  Children  may  be  led  to  further  interpret  the  story  incidents 

interpretation  ancj  to  re}ate  them  to  their  own  experience  through  informal 
discussion  motivated  by  questions,  such  as:  “Was  it  a good  idea 
for  Jane  to  go  walking  along  with  the  big  umbrella  down  so  far 
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that  she  couldn’t  see  where  she  was  going?  What  might  have 
happened  to  her?  How  do  you  suppose  Jane  introduced  her 
new  friends  when  they  got  to  school?  Do  you  think  Patty  and 
Jim  just  left  their  umbrella  some  place?  Maybe  they  were  a 
little  careless.  We  are  going  to  read  some  other  stories  about 
them;  maybe  we  can  decide  later  if  they  are  careless.” 


Related  Practice 


Scrutiny  of 
word  forms 


To  give  practice  in  combining  the  use  of  meaning  clues  and 
study  of  word  forms  in  discriminating  between  words  some- 
what alike  in  form,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board. Direct  the  children  to  read  each  sentence  and  underline 
the  correct  word. 


Jim  and  Patty  live 


a yellow  house. 


They  Them 
Jane  was  


in  on 
lost  something. 


down  the  street. 


going  guess 

the  rain  came  down. 


They  Then 
Jane  did  something  for 

She  did  something  for 


here  her 


then  them 


new  friends. 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  letters  m and  n when  occurring  in  the  final  posi- 
tion in  words,  direct  attention  to  the  final  m in  the  words  T om, 
Jim,  and  them. 

Review  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  final  n in  can,  chil- 
dren, Ellen,  fun,  in,  then.  Compare  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  n and  m in  then  and  them. 

For  children  who  confuse  m and  n,  reproduce  the  following 
words  and  direct  the  children  to  arrange  them  in  columns  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  consonant; 

m n 

make,  not,  new,  must,  name,  maybe,  no,  me,  now,  my. 

Use  pages  8,  9,  and  10. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Reproducing 

story 

episodes 


Keeping 

records 


To  act  out  this  story  the  children  may  wish  to  add  miniature 
figures  of  Patty  and  Jim  to  those  made  for  previous  stories. 
Have  the  story  episodes  reproduced,  beginning  with  the  one 
when  Jane  started  out  in  the  rain. 

If  the  children  have  not  been  keeping  a weather  chart,  the 
two  rain  stories  in  this  unit  may  give  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  keep  one.  They  can  cut  out  umbrellas  to  put  on 
the  chart  when  it  rains  and  a yellow  sun  for  sunny  days.  For 
further  suggestions  on  weather  activities  see  pages  39-51  of 
Look  and  Learn  together  with  pages  21-27  of  the  Guidebook 
for  Look  and  Learn.* 


Independent  See  the  Bibliography,  pages  179  and  180,  for  reading  related 
reading  to  this  story  and  to  “Fun  in  the  New  House.”  If  several  pupils 

read  the  same  story,  they  may  work  together  in  presenting  a 
dramatization  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 


Hearing  The  teacher  may  read  to  the  children  the  poem  “It  Is 

poems  Raining,”  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  from  Another  Here  and 

Now  Story  Book.  The  following  poems  are  also  appropriate: 
“The  Rain,”  anonymous,  “Rain,”  by  Helen  Wing,  both  from 
Picture  Book  of  Poems;  and  “Rain  in  the  Night,”  by  Amelia 
Josephine  Burr,  from  Silver  Pennies. 


The  Lost  Pennies 

(Pages  32-35) 

new  words:  pennies  buy  pocket 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Lead  the  pupils  to  tell  about  experiences  they  have  had 

concepts  eating  in  a cafeteria.  If  some  pupils  have  never  eaten  in  a 

cafeteria,  describe  one  and  show  pictures.  Explain  that  many 
schools  have  cafeterias.  Have  several  children  tell  what  they 
would  buy  for  lunch  if  they  went  to  the  school  cafeteria. 

* Book  A,  Basic  Studies  in  Science,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series, 
published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


“In  our  next  story  Jane  is  helping  Patty  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria. What  do  you  think  they  will  do  there?”  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent buy  something  to  eat.  “This  is  the  kind  of  money  they 
had.”  Present  the  word  pennies.  “I  think  someone  in  the  story 
lost  some  pennies  because  the  name  of  our  next  story  is  The 
Lost  Pennies.” 


Note:  The  word  pocket  should  be  recognized  by  the  use  of 
context  clues. 

Checking  the  Close  the  preliminary  development  by  having  the  children 
presentation  £rame  and  read  the  phrase  or  word  that  answers  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  “What  did  Patty  and  Jane  want  to  do  in 
the  cafeteria?  What  kind  of  money  did  they  have?  Find  the 
name  of  our  next  story.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Picture  Have  the  children  find  the  story  in  their  books.  If  they  are 

interpretation  not  accustomed  to  eating  in  a school  cafeteria,  they  may  study 
the  pictures  before  reading  the  verbal  text  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  a cafeteria  and  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  buying  a meal. 

Guided  Page  32:  “Let’s  read  this  page  to  ourselves  to  find  out  what 

reading  the  g£r|s  are  talking  about.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Who 

are  the  three  girls?  Who  talked  first?  Why  did  they  stay  at 
school  for  lunch?  Why  did  Patty  want  Jane  to  help  her?” 

Page  33:  “Read  the  whole  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  they  all 
bought  something  good.  What  do  you  think  it  was?”  Check 
on  the  comprehension  by  asking  the  children  to  read  orally 
in  answer  to  such  questions  as:  “Who  was  the  first  one  to  see 
something  good?  What  did  she  say?  Read  the  lines  which  tell 
that  Susan  and  Patty  are  going  to  buy  the  same  thing.” 

Page  34:  “Jane  is  paying  for  her  lunch  now.  Read  the  first 
two  lines  to  see  what  she  and  Patty  said.”  Then  say,  “Let’s 
look  at  the  picture  again.  What  did  Patty  do?  The  third  line 
on  this  page  tells  us  the  same  thing  as  this  picture.  Read  it  to 
yourselves  and  then  tell  me  where  Patty  looked  for  her  pennies.” 
The  children  should  recognize  the  new  word  pocket  from  the 
picture  and  from  context  clues.  Have  the  sentence  read  aloud. 
“Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  what  Patty  said  after  she 
looked  in  her  pocket.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to 
see  what  happened  next.”  Have  the  page  reread  orally.  En- 
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Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 


courage  the  children  to  read  to  show  how  they  think  Jane  and 
Patty  talked. 

Page  35:  “I  wonder  what  Jim  said  when  he  heard  about  the 
lost  pennies.  Let’s  read  the  next  page  and  see  just  what  he 
said.”  After  the  children  have  read  the  page  silently  and  com- 
mented on  the  unexpected  outcome  of  the  story,  ask  them  to 
read  orally  the  lines  which  tell  that  Patty  had  not  lost  her 
pennies,  where  Jim  found  them,  and  what  Jim  said  when  he 
gave  the  pennies  to  Patty. 

To  aid  the  children  in  identifying  themselves  with  the  story 
characters,  have  three  girls  and  a boy  read  the  story  conversa- 
tions aloud  to  show  how  each  of  the  characters  talked. 

Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  what  might  have  happened 
if  Jim  hadn’t  come  along.  To  whom  could  Patty  have  gone  for 
help?  Children  should  be  led  to  feel  that  there  is  some  grown- 
up at  their  school  to  whom  they  could  report  similar  diffi- 
culties. Discuss  why  Patty  forgot  her  pennies.  Bring  out  the 
point  that  it  would  have  been  a good  idea  for  her  to  look 
around  at  home  to  make  sure  that  she  had  everything  she 
would  need  at  school. 


Related  Practice 


Reading 
for  specific 
purpose 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  reading  for  a specific  purpose,  write  the 
following  questions  on  the  blackboard. 

What  did  Patty  want  to  buy  with  her  pennies? 

Where  did  she  look  for  her  pennies? 

Did  Patty  put  her  pennies  in  her  pocket? 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  question  silently  and  orally.  Then 
have  them  find  in  the  book  the  sentence  or  part  of  the  story 
that  gives  the  answer  to  the  question  and  read  it  aloud. 

To  give  practice  in  the  visual  and  auditory  recognition  of 
certain  initial  consonants  and  to  promote  the  ability  to  com- 
bine phonetic  and  contextual  clues  in  identifying  words,  write 
the  words  rabbit  and  run  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them 
pronounced.*  Elicit  that  the  two  words  begin  with  the  same 
sound.  Have  a child  underline  the  first  letter  in  each. 

Write  Dick  has  a pet  r Ask  pupils  to  read  the  sen- 

tence silently  and  guess  what  the  last  word  should  be.  (rabbit) 


If  pupils  have  difficulty  producing  the  sound  of  r in  the  initial  position, 
refer  to  the  Speech  Cards.  (See  page  14  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Change  the  letter  r to  d and  repeat,  (duck)  Continue  with  the 
letter  k.  (kitten) 

Then  write  Jane  likes  to  play  with  her  d Have  pupils 

read  the  sentence  and  guess  what  the  last  word  should  be. 
(dolls)  Change  the  letter  d to  t and  repeat,  (toys) 

Page  12  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  provides  for  a check  of 
each  child’s  ability  to  identify  initial  consonants.  If  pupils 
have  difficulty,  give  more  practice  as  needed. 

For  children  who  need  additional  practice,  reproduce  the 
following  groups  of  words  and  direct  the  children  to  underline 
the  words  which  look  and  sound  alike  except  for  the  first  letter: 

boy,  ball,  toy  car,  ran,  can 

jump.  Jack,  bump  get,  go,  let 

so,  sat,  cat  cow,  now,  no 

Use  pages  11  and  12. 


Correlated  Activities 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
in  reading 


Dramatic 

play 


To  reenforce  and  extend  the  children’s  ideas  about  a cafe- 
teria, a play  cafeteria  may  be  set  up  in  the  classroom  in  connec- 
tion with  health  activities.  Pupils  may  cut  out  pictures  of 
foods,  discuss  what  constitutes  a healthful  lunch,  and  practice 
making  good  selections. 

The  play  cafeteria  may  also  be  used  as  a setting  for  dramatiz- 
ing the  story  of  “The  Lost  Pennies.”  To  promote  facility  in 
oral  language,  encourage  the  children  to  make  up  conversa- 
tion in  their  own  words  to  carry  the  story  episodes. 


A Big  Friend 

(Pages  36-41) 

new  words:  walked  last  way  man  which  Bill 

found 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  Sally  said  this.”  Write  I want  to  go  for  a walk  and 

^context  saY>  ^ee  if  you  can  read  what  she  said.” 

“So  this  is  what  she  did.”  Present  she  walked  and  walked. 
“Sally  walked  for  a long  time.  At  last  she  said,  ‘It  is  time  to  go 
home.’  Do  you  suppose  she  can  find  the  way  home?” 
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Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  break  this  story  for  use  during 
two  reading  periods,  pages  36  and  37  should  be  read  as  a unit, 
and  the  Preliminary  Development  should  be  concluded  at  this 
point.  The  presentation  may  be  checked  by  having  the  above 
lines  reread  or  by  asking  the  children  to  frame  and  read  words 
or  phrases  as  they  are  called  for. 

“ Sally  found  a new  friend  while  she  was  out  walking.  She 
saw  a big  man,  and  she  said  Hello,  big  man.  Then  she  said, 
‘What  is  your  name?’  The  big  man  told  her  his  name  was  Big 
Bill.  Then  he  asked  Sally  these  questions,  ‘Are  you  going 
home?  Do  you  know  which  way  to  go?’  When  we  read  the 
story  we  will  find  out  how  Sally  answered  Big  Bill.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “A  Big  Friend”  in  the  table 
of  contents  and  in  their  books. 

Guided  Page  36:  ‘‘What  is  Sally  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Puff. 

readtng  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Sally  and  Puff  did.” 

Page  37:  “Sally  looks  puzzled  in  this  picture.  Read  the  page 
to  yourself  to  find  out  why.”  Have  the  page  read  aloud  to 
check  comprehension,  guiding  the  oral  reading  as  follows: 
“Read  the  lines  that  tell  us  what  Sally  said  after  she  and  Puff 
had  walked  a long  time.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  she  did 
first.  What  did  she  say  to  Puff  then?  Read  the  last  three  lines 
to  tell  what  Sally  and  Puff  both  did.” 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  use  two  periods  for  the  reading 
of  this  story,  the  first  period  may  close  here. 

Page  38:  “Why  do  you  suppose  Sally  is  holding  Puff  under  her 
arm?  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Sally  said 
to  the  policeman.  Read  the  last  three  lines  and  tell  what  the 
policeman  said  to  Sally.” 

Note:  The  practice  of  asking  the  children  to  tell  what  they 
have  read  after  the  silent  reading  and  before  the  oral  reading 
serves  two  distinct  purposes:  (1)  It  develops  the  habit  of  thought- 
getting. (2)  It  indicates  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of  guidance  in- 
dividual pupils  need. 

Page  39:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  and  tell  how  Sally  answered 
the  policeman.  Read  the  next  two  lines  and  tell  what  else  the 
man  asked  Sally.  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  see  if  Sally  tells 
her  whole  name.  Read  what  the  man  said  next.  Why  does  the 
policeman  need  to  know  Sally’s  last  name?  Read  the  next  four 
lines  to  find  out  what  she  said.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and 
tell  what  the  policeman  said.” 
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Since  this  is  the  first  full  page  of  verbal  text,  select  one  child 
to  be  Sally  and  one  to  be  Big  Bill  and  have  the  page  read  orally 
by  conversational  units.  After  the  oral  reading  say,  “I  wonder 
how  Big  Bill  will  help  Sally  find  her  home  when  he  doesn’t 
know  her  last  name?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  40:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  and  tell  why  Big  Bill  is 
pointing  to  Puff.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Big 
Bill  call  Sally,  ‘Sally  Sally’?  Where  does  Big  Bill  think  Puff 
is  going?  Read  aloud  what  Big  Bill  said.” 

Page  41:  “Do  you  think  that  Puff  will  find  the  way  home?  Read 
the  first  part  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  make  sure.  Read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened  next.  Was  Mother  glad 
to  see  Sally?  Read  aloud  what  she  said  to  Big  Bill.  What 
funny  thing  did  Sally  say?  Read  the  last  two  lines  just  the 
way  you  think  she  said  them.” 

Have  the  story  reread  orally  for  enjoyment.  Let  several  chil- 
dren assume  the  parts  of  Big  Bill,  Sally,  Puff,  and  Mother  and 
read  what  the  characters  say  in  the  story.  Another  child  may 
read  the  lines  of  narrative  as  they  occur. 

After  the  oral  reading  the  children  may  discuss  what  they 
liked  about  each  child’s  reading,  pointing  out  that  certain  chil- 
dren read  the  way  that  the  characters  would  have  talked. 

To  extend  the  interpretation  of  the  story  episodes,  the  follow- 
ing questions  may  be  asked:  “How  do  you  suppose  Mother  and 
Dick  and  Jane  felt  when  they  couldn’t  find  Sally  at  home? 
What  do  you  think  they  did?  Why  was  it  a good  thing  for 
Sally  to  sit  down  when  she  didn’t  know  the  way  home?  Did 
you  think  that  Puff  would  find  the  way  home?  Why  do  you 
think  Sally  had  better  learn  her  last  name?” 

“What  two  things  could  you  teach  little  brothers  or  sisters 
that  would  help  them  out  if  they  got  lost  the  way  Sally  did? 
Do  you  know  any  policeman  who  makes  you  think  of  Big  Bill? 
In  what  other  ways  do  policemen  help  children?” 


Related  Practice 

Using  To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  the  study  of  word 

dues  Xt  forms  in  selecting  the  appropriate  sight  word  to  complete  the 

meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
blackboard: 
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Sally  and  Puff  walked  and  _ 

At it  was  time  to  go  home. 

But  Sally  did  not  know way  to  go. 

Then  she  saw  a 

His  name  was  Big 

They  all  the  way  home. 

Write  the  words  last,  walked,  which,  Bill,  found,  man  in  a 
column  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sen- 
tence to  themselves  and  find  the  word  that  completes  the  sen- 
tence. Then  write  the  word  in  the  blank.  Erase  the  column 
of  words  and  have  the  six  sentences  reread  orally. 

1.  To  give  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyme, 
pronounce  the  three  words  in  each  of  the  following  groups  and 
have  the  pupils  identify  the  two  which  rhyme:  name,  come, 
came ; let,  go,  get;  will,  hill,  have ; can,  run,  man;  make,  take, 
look;  my,  buy,  see;  blue,  day,  say. 

2.  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in 
sound  and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the 
initial  consonant,  proceed  as  follows: 

First  write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard: 
cat,  can,  toy,  jump,  let,  he,  no,  now,  talk,  say,  run.  Then 
write  the  word  bump,  have  it  pronounced,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren find  a word  in  the  column  of  words  that  looks  and  sounds 
like  it  except  for  the  first  letter.  Continue  with  each  of  the 
following  words:  get,  walk,  sat,  day,  boy,  ran,  me,  so,  how,  fun. 

Note:  The  above  exercise  reviews  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  most  of  the  initial  consonants.  The  teacher  may  utilize  it 
for  informal  diagnosis  of  pupil  difficulty  and  provide  individual 
training  as  needed. 

If  some  pupils  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  similar- 
ity in  sound  and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except 


for  the  initial  consonant,  reproduce  the  following 

exercise: 

Which  is  like  way? 

day 

can 

fun 

Which  is  like  man? 

put 

car 

ran 

Which  is  like  Jim? 

her 

Tim 

red 

Which  is  like  Bill? 

will 

name 

live 

Which  is  like  fast? 

lost 

take 

last 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  question,  look  at  the  three 
words  after  it,  think  how  they  sound,  and  then  underline  the 
word  which  sounds  the  most  like  the  last  word  in  the  question. 

Use  pages  13  and  14. 


Work-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 

To  reproduce  this  story  with  miniature  figures,  cut-outs  for 
the  policeman  and  Puff  may  be  added  to  those  previously 
made.  Then  the  figures  may  be  used  to  act  out  the  episodes 
while  the  story  is  being  told. 

As  preparation  for  telling  the  story  well,  the  summarizing 
sentences  in  the  Related  Practice  section  may  be  used. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  conversations  that 
Mother  might  have  had  with  Dick  and  Jane  when  they  couldn’t 
find  Sally.  In  dramatic  play  the  children  may  pretend  that 
they  are  Sally’s  family  and  are  trying  to  find  her. 

Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  after  they  have  read  some  police- 
man stories  in  other  books,  they  draw  pictures  to  show  the 
many  different  things  policemen  do.  They  may  consult  picture 
books  on  the  library  table  as  well  as  the  selections  listed  on  the 
Bibliography  on  page  180  of  this  Guidebook. 

Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  the  story  “Search  for  Sally,”  from 
Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery,  and  Pam  Pam, 
by  Harriett  Osgood.  They  will  also  enjoy  the  poem  “The 
Policeman,”  by  Marjorie  Seymour  Watts,  from  Poems  lor  the 
Children’s  Hour. 

Patty  and  Her  Pennies 

(Pages  42-46) 
five  store 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  The  following  preliminary  development  provides  oppor- 

in< context  tunity  for  the  pupils  to  infer  and  recognize  the  words  five 

and  store  from  context  clues. 

Recall  the  previous  story  of  Patty  and  her  pennies.  “Patty 
sometimes  saved  some  of  her  pennies.  She  kept  these  pennies 
in  a little  pig  bank.  One  day  she  took  some  pennies  out  of  heir 
bank  and  counted  them.  She  counted  them  this  way.”  Write 
the  line  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  pennies  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  read  it.  “She  wanted  to  buy  something.  This  line  tells  you 
where  she  went  to  buy  it.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  She 
went  to  the  store  and  have  it  read. 


Reproducing 
and  telling 
the  story 


Dramatic 

play 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


NEW  words: 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  “Patty  and  Her  Pennies”  in 
the  table  of  contents  and  then  locate  the  story  in  their  books. 
“Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  Patty  wanted  to  buy.” 

Guided  Page  42:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Patty  taking  out  of  her 

reading  bank?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  going  to  do  with 

her  pennies.  What  does  the  last  line  tell  us?” 


Page  43:  “What  is  Patty  looking  at  in  the  picture?  Have  you 
ever  seen  birthday  cards  in  a rack  like  this  one?  Read  the  page 
to  see  which  card  Patty  decided  to  buy.” 

Page  44:  “This  picture  reminds  me  of  Patty  in  the  cafeteria. 
What  happened  to  her  there?  I wonder  if  she  has  lost  her 
pennies  again.  Let’s  read  to  find  out.”  Guide  the  reading  of 
the  page. 

Page  45:  “Do  you  know  the  policeman  in  the  picture?  What 
is  his  name?  What  did  he  say  he  would  do  when  Sally  was 
lost?  I wonder  if  he  will  offer  to  help  Patty,  too.  Let’s  read  to 
find  out  if  he  helps  and  how.”  Guide  the  reading.  Then  say, 
“Now  turn  the  page  to  see  if  Big  Bill’s  last  idea  helped  Patty.” 
Page  46:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Patty  looks  happy  again.  Why 
are  she  and  Big  Bill  laughing?  Did  Big  Bill  help  her?  Read  to 
find  out  what  Patty  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the 
page  to  find  out  what  Patty  said  next. 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread  for  further  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 

tion of  such  episodes  as  (1)  getting  pennies  out  of  the  blue  pig, 
(2)  Patty’s  problems  in  selecting  a birthday  card,  (3)  how  she 
felt  when  she  couldn’t  find  her  pennies,  (4)  how  Big  Bill 
helped,  and  (5)  a happy  ending. 

Extending  To  extend  interpretation  of  character  traits,  pupils  may  dis- 

mterpretation  cuss  some  Gf  the  things  they  know  about  Patty.  Informal  dis- 
cussion may  be  motivated  by  such  questions  as  “Where  was 
Patty’s  umbrella  on  the  rainy  day  when  Jane  first  saw  her? 
Who  helped  her  keep  dry?  What  trouble  did  Patty  have  that 
day  in  the  cafeteria?  Why  do  you  think  she  forgot  her  pennies? 
Who  helped  her  that  time?  And  what  happened  to  her  pennies 
when  she  went  to  buy  a birthday  present  for  Mother?  Who 
helped  her  then?” 

Children  may  decide  that  Patty  is  a little  careless  about 
remembering  things.  But  they  should  also  recognize  Patty’s 
thoughtfulness  in  buying  a birthday  card  for  her  mother.  They 
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should  observe  that  Patty  tried  to  choose  the  card  which 
Mother  would  like  best. 


Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 

review  in  Unit  I.  To  make  the  review  interesting,  use  a variety  of 

techniques  in  having  the  children  read  the  words.  For  example: 
(1)  The  teacher  may  indicate  a word  in  the  list  and  ask  a child 
to  say  it.  (2)  The  teacher  may  say  a word  from  the  list  and 
ask  a child  to  find  and  frame  it.  (3)  The  teacher  may  use  mean- 
ing clues,  such  as  “I  am  thinking  of  a word  near  the  bottom 
of  the  first  column  that  tells  what  you  carry  when  it  rains.” 
(4)  The  teacher  may  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as  “I  see  three 
words  in  the  second  column  beginning  with  p.” 

Work-Book  Use  pages  15  and  16.  Pages  17  and  18  are  test  pages  which 

are  reproduced  on  pages  66-67  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 
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Hearing 
poems 
and  stories 


Selections  from  other  books  which  the  children  will  enjoy 
reading  in  connection  with  this  story  are  listed  in  the  Bibliog- 
raphy on  page  180  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  following  may  be  read  to  the  children:  “Useful 

Pockets,”  from  Short  Poems  for  Short  People,  by  Alicia  Aspin- 
wall;  “Shops,”  by  John  Farrar,  from  Poems  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hour;  and  “A  Penny  to  Spend,”  from  Sally  Does  It, 
by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 


Culminating  Activities 

Summarizing  Have  the  children  turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  unit  reread  the  story  titles,  telling  the  names  of  the  new  friends 

who  appeared  in  each  story.  List  the  names  on  the  board  and 
have  the  children  take  turns  telling  at  least  one  thing  about 
each  new  friend  or  making  up  riddles  about  the  new  friends 
for  other  children  to  guess. 


Independent  Pupils  who  have  read  selections  related  in  content  to  the 
reading  stories  of  the  unit  as  listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages 

179-180  of  this  Guidebook  may  choose  stories  to  read  aloud 
to  the  class.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  oral  read- 
ing in  an  audience  situation  and  for  sharing  experiences  gained 
through  reading. 
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Planning  Pupils  may  plan  a simple  program  to  which  parents  or  an- 

a program  other  class  are  invited.  They  may  select  stories  from  this  unit 
or  from  their  related  reading  to  read  aloud  as  part  of  the 
program.  Stories  for  which  the  group  has  made  miniature 
reproductions  may  be  told  and  reenacted  with  the  miniature 
figures.  Since  two  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  are  about  a police- 
man, the  children  might  enjoy  inviting  a policeman  to  be  a 
special  guest  at  the  program. 


V ocabulary  Test  l 

Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  pages 
17-18)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  on  pages  66-67.  If 
the  Work-Book  is  not  available,  hectograph  the  test  for  the 
pupils  but  do  not  mark  the  italicized  words. 


make 

so 

her 

red 

work 

us 

here 

rain 

walk 

up 

hen 

ran 

get 

Pig 

way 

must 

last 

pet 

play 

mew 

lost 

put 

who 

man  • 

bow-wow 

five 

animal 

street 

hello 

find 

something 

splash 

good-by 

first 

umbrella 

stores 

first 

time 

yellow 

your 

four 

new 

going 

you 

five 

name 

good-by 

yes 

wagon 

soon 

Bill 

find 

which 

school 

will 

friend 

white 

store 

Jim 

found 
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Patty 

find 

Jack 

ma-ma 

Sally 

live 

Tim 

maybe 

Pretty 

like 

Jim 

away 

know 

laughed 

walked 

but 

kitten 

wanted 

walk 

let 

new 

wagon 

wanted 

get 

buy 

there 

take 

last 

day 

thank 

talk 

lost 

dog 

then 

make 

must 

came 

pennies 

Pretty 

street 

farm 

umbrella 

Peter 

store 

them 

please 

Patty 

what 

pennies 

buy 

came 

yellow 

rabbit 

baby 

tail 

Sally 

pocket 

bump 

time 

Ellen 

Note:  The  material  which  follows  applies  to  all  sight-word 
tests  in  this  Guidebook.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  this 
section. 

The  words  presented  by  the  Basic  Readers  in  the  early  stages 
of  reading  are  so  highly  useful  that  each  word  should  be  per- 
fectly learned.  Periodic  checks  of  ability  to  identify  sight 
words  will  help  prevent  the  confusion  of  either  new  or  previ- 
ously encountered  words  that  are  very  similar  in  form. 

Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  The  thirty-nine  sight 
words  that  were  presented  in  Unit  I of  Our  New  Friends  are 
used  in  the  test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two 
other  words  that  may  distract  the  reader  who  is  still  over- 
dependent on  context  clues  when  reading  from  the  book. 
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To  prepare  pupils  for  the  work  technique  involved  in  taking 
this  test,  proceed  as  follows:  Make  a diagram  on  the  black- 
board, duplicating  the  first  row  of  squares  in  Vocabulary  Test  I. 
Then  give  the  following  directions: 

“Here  is  a row  of  squares  with  three  words  in  each  square. 
I will  say  one  of  the  words  in  each  square.”  Pronounce  the 
word  walk  and  have  a child  underline  it.  Indicate  the  order 
from  left  to  right  in  each  row  until  the  pupils  are  prepared 
to  take  the  test  without  confusion. 

The  teacher  is  to  pronounce  clearly  the  italicized  word  in 
each  square,  and  the  pupils  are  to  encircle  the  word  she  pro- 
nounces. The  test  is  diagnostic  in  nature;  so  no  time  limit  is 
necessary. 

The  teacher  should  carefully  examine  each  child’s  work  to 
see  whether  he  has  a tendency  to  confuse  words  that  begin  alike, 
words  that  end  alike,  or  words  similar  in  meaning,  or  whether 
he  merely  guesses  at  random.  Having  made  the  diagnosis,  the 
teacher  should  provide  practice  similar  to  that  suggested  in  the 
word-perception  lessons  in  this  Guidebook. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes  of 
error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception: 

a)  If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  find  when  five  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  hear  the  word  clearly. 
Check  on  his  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  sounds. 

b ) If  a child  consistently  makes  such  errors  as  marking  will 
for  Bill  or  Tim  for  Jim , he  may  be  noting  only  the  configura- 
tion of  the  last  part  of  the  word.  If  the  errors  indicate  con- 
fusions of  this  type,  more  work  should  be  given  in  noting  initial 
consonants. 

c ) If  the  errors  consistently  indicate  confusion  of  such  words 
as  pig  and  put,  new  and  name,  the  pupil  may  be  directing  his 
attention  too  largely  to  only  the  initial  letter  of  a word.  With 
such  pupils  much  practice  should  be  given  in  noting  word 
endings. 

d)  If  the  pupil  marks  find  for  found,  he  may  be  using  context 
clues  effectively  in  reading,  but  failing  to  perceive  word  forms 
accurately.  The  training  in  auditory-visual  word  analysis  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  should  be  stressed  if  a pupil  con- 
tinues to  confuse  words  in  this  fashion. 


We  all  work  together. 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

In  this  group  of  stories  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed 
to  the  work  activities  of  children  their  own  age.  In  “Our 
Friends  at  Work”  the  familiar  story  characters  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  helping  at  home,  taking  care  of  their  own  posses- 
sions, making  or  repairing  things,  and  working  cooperatively 
with  family  or  friends.  Work  activities  indoors  and  outdoors 
at  home,  at  school,  and  on  the  farm  are  included. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  plot  and  humor  of  the  stories  in 
this  unit,  children  will  find  many  suggestions  for  things  they 
can  do  themselves.  The  ideas  of  cooperation  and  friendliness 
in  work  activities  should  carry  over  into  everyday  behavior. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  the  theme  of  the  unit  may  be  aroused  by  a bulletin- 
board  display  of  pictures  showing  children  helping  at  home, 
making  things,  and  working  together.  After  the  children  have 
talked  about  these  pictures,  the  question  “What  do  you  do  to 
help  at  home?”  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  discussed. 
Work  activities  of  the  group  may  be  classified  as  those  carried 
on  “at  home”  and  those  carried  on  “at  school.”  Children  may 
bring  pictures  to  add  to  the  bulletin-board  display. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Distribute  the  book  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  read  all 
the  stories  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  under  the  unit  title 
“New  Friends.” 
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Presenting  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  second  unit, 

“Our  Friends  at  Work.”  Anticipation  of  this  new  group  of 
stories  may  be  heightened  by  having  the  children  look  at  the 
titles  of  the  stories  in  this  unit,  noticing  the  names  of  some  of 
the  friends  they  will  read  about  and  guessing  from  some  of  the 
titles  what  work  they  will  be  doing  in  the  stories.  “There  is  a 
colored  page  to  show  us  where  this  new  group  of  stories  begins.” 
Have  the  pupils  locate  the  unit  title  page,  comment  on  the 
work  the  children  are  doing  in  the  picture,  and  read  the  unit 
title. 


Time  to  Work 

(Pages  48-51) 

new  words:  hurry  things  dinner  basket 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  we  look  at  the  clock,  this  is  what  we  want  to  know.” 

context  Write  What  time  it  is  and  have  it  read.  “Often  we  look  at  the 
clock  while  we  are  eating  breakfast.  If  it  is  time  to  go  to  school 
and  we  are  not  ready,  this  is  what  we  must  do.”  Write  We  must 
hurry  and  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  infer  the  word 
hurry  from  context. 

Note:  Many  times  it  is  possible  for  the  children  to  infer  the 
new  word  as  the  only  missing  element  needed  to  complete  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  teacher  should  provide  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  recognize  new  words  through  the 
use  of  context  clues. 

“Does  your  father  ever  say  this  when  he  looks  at  the  clock 
just  after  breakfast?”  Write  the  two  lines  It  is  time  to  go  to 
work  and  I must  hurry  and  have  them  read. 

“After  breakfast  Mother  takes  the  things  off  the  table  and 
washes  the  dishes.  Maybe  you  have  time  to  help  before  you 
start  to  school.  Do  you  do  this?”  Write  Help  Mother  put  the 
things  away.  Point  out  the  word  things  and  then  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  sentence. 

“What  time  do  you  usually  eat  breakfast?  What  other  two 
meals  do  you  eat  during  the  day?”  Elicit  and  present  dinner. 

Note:  The  word  basket  should  be  inferred  from  picture 
clues  on  page  51. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  story  located  and  the  title  read.  Then  say,  “Let’s 
read  the  story  to  see  if  this  family  does  the  same  things  in 
the  morning  that  you  do.” 

Guided  Page  48:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  this  family  doing? 

reading  There  is  Father  pointing  to  the  clock.  Who  can  tell  what 

time  the  clock  says?  Why  do  you  think  Dick  is  holding  Father’s 
hat  and  coat?  Now  let’s  see  if  we  have  guessed  right.  Read  the 
first  four  lines  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Father  said.  Now 
read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  Father  did. 
Where  did  he  go?” 

Page  49:  “What  do  you  think  Mother  is  doing?  What  do  you 
think  Jane  is  going  to  do  with  the  cream  pitcher?  Let’s  read 
the  first  part  of  the  page  to  see  what  Jane  is  saying.  Now  read 
the  next  two  lines  and  tell  what  Dick  and  Jane  did  for  Mother. 
Finish  reading  the  page  and  tell  where  Dick  and  Jane  went 
after  they  finished  clearing  the  table.  How  many  people  are 
left  at  home  now?  Maybe  it  will  be  time  for  Sally  to  do  some- 
thing next.  Let’s  turn  to  page  50  to  see  if  she  does  something, 
too.” 

Page  50:  “What  is  Mother  doing  in  the  picture?”  Have  the 
first  part  of  the  page  read  silently.  Then  say,  “Read  aloud  the 
two  sentences  that  tell  why  Mother  must  go  to  the  store.  Now 
read  to  yourselves  what  Sally  said.  What  does  she  want  to  do? 
Why  do  you  think  she  wants  to  help  Mother?  Let’s  read  the 
next  page  to  find  out  what  Mother  will  ask  her  to  do.” 

Page  51:  “What  is  Mother  giving  to  Sally?  Read  what  Mother 
said  when  she  gave  Sally  the  basket.”  Ask  the  children  to  find 
and  frame  the  word  basket. 

“Read  the  rest  of  the  page.”  After  the  children  have  finished 
the  story,  say,  “Why  is  Sally  happy  now?  Read  aloud  what 
she  said.” 

Rereading  Have  this  story  reread  and  discussed  by  episodes  to  bring 

out  the  “time”  significance  of  the  title.  In  discussing  each 
episode,  the  children  should  be  led  to  express  the  central  idea 
in  their  own  words.  One  sentence  may  be  written  on  the 
board  for  each  thought  unit,  thus  making  a summary  of  the 
story.  The  following  sentences  are  suggested: 
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It  was  time  for  Father  to  go  to  work. 

It  was  time  for  Dick  and  Jane  to  help  Mother. 

It  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  school. 

It  was  time  for  Mother  to  go  to  the  store. 

It  was  time  for  Sally  to  work. 

Extending  To  extend  interpretation  of  this  story,  the  children  may 

interpretation  discuss  informally  the  breakfast-table  scene  in  Dick  and  Jane’s 
home.  They  may  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  family  kept  notic- 
ing what  time  it  was  and  that  this  is  a good  thing  to  do  in 
the  morning  in  order  not  to  be  late  to  work  or  to  school. 
Dick  and  Jane  had  time  to  help  Mother  before  they  left  for 
school.  They  must  have  planned  things  well  and  had  every- 
thing ready  for  school.  Children  may  tell  of  their  own  ex- 
periences in  getting  off  to  school  on  time. 


Related  Practice 


Making 

judgments 


Structural 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  make  judgments  and  to  give 
practice  in  classifying,  write  the  following  questions  and 
words  on  the  blackboard: 

Which  ones  can  we  put  things  in?  dinner  basket  pocket 

Which  ones  do  we  eat?  basket  dinner  eggs 

Which  ones  do  I say  to  make  you  go  fast?  walk  hurry  run 

Which  ones  can  we  play  with?  toy  dinner  doll 

Which  ones  are  toys?  doll  pig  wagon 

Which  ones  are  children?  Spot  Bill  Patty 

Ask  the  children  to  read  each  question  to  themselves  and 
frame  the  words  which  answer  the  question. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  variant  forms  of  verbs, 
write  the  two  words  look  and  walk  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  them  pronounced.  Then  write  the  words  looks  and 
walks.  Have  them  pronounced  and  ask  children  to  find  and 
frame  the  words  look  and  walk  in  them.  Continue  in  the 
same  way  with  the  words  looked  and  walked. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  compare 
the  words  in  each  group: 


work 

works 

worked 


help 

helps 

helped 


jump 

jumps 

jumped 
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If  pupils  need  more  practice  in  identifying  root  words,  re- 
produce the  words  given  in  the  preceding  exercise  and  have 
children  draw  a line  under  the  root  word  in  each. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  19  and  20. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  The  theme  of  this  story  provides  opportunity  for  correla- 


concepts 

tion  with  social  studies  concepts.  Children  may  tell  about  the 
work  that  members  of  their  family  do.  Further  conversation 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  study  of  picture  pages  from  Peter's 
Family.  Picture  pages  in  this  Social  Studies  Primer  show  work 
that  Mother  does,  work  that  Father  does,  how  children  help 
at  home. 

Informal 

conversation 

Note:  With  groups  needing  extra  help  in  telling  a story 
from  pictures,  page  21  of  Before  We  Read  may  be  used  again  at 
this  time. 

Encourage  conversation  about  listening  to  the  radio  in  the 
morning  to  find  out  what  time  it  is  and  what  the  weather  will 
be.  Pupils  may  discuss  what  various  members  of  the  family 
do  to  get  ready  for  work  and  what  time  they  have  to  leave 
home. 

Guidance  provided  during  conversation  periods  of  this  kind 
should  be  friendly  and  informal.  The  following  type  of  com- 
ment is  often  helpful:  “I  like  the  way  Joe  told  us  about  how 
he  knows  the  time  in  the  morning.  He  told  us  what  radio  sta- 
tion he  listened  to,  and  just  what  the  announcer  said.  Then 
he  told  us  what  he  did  when  he  heard  the  time  announced. 
He  looked  at  the  clock  in  his  house  to  see  if  it  showed  the 
same  time.” 

Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 

Note:  Without  blocking  the  pupil’s  spontaneity,  this  kind 
of  guidance  develops  the  habit  of  talking  about  related  facts  in 
sequence. 

Pupils  may  make  a simple  time  schedule  for  their  day  at 
school.  If  desired,  clock  faces  may  be  made  during  the  number 
period,  and  the  hands  may  be  placed  at  the  correct  time  for 
coming  to  school,  for  recess,  and  for  going  home. 

Independent 

reading 

When  various  pupils  have  read  selections  in  other  books, 
as  listed  on  page  180  of  this  Guidebook,  ask  them  to  tell  what 
story  they  liked  best  and  what  new  things  they  learned  about 
helping  at  home. 
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Hearing  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  stories  “Cakes  for  Dinner” 

stones  and  “sieepy  Sally,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch 

and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery,  and  “Peter,  Please!  It’s  Pan- 
cakes,” by  Mary  MacB.  Green,  from  Another  Here  and  Now 
Story  Book. 


Who  Will  Help  Tom? 

(Pages  52-56) 

new  words:  old  busy  after  back  his  once  were 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Display  a new  pencil  and  say,  “This  pencil  is  new.”  Write 

^context  This  is  new  and  have  it  read.  Display  a short,  battered  look- 
ing pencil.  Write  the  sentence  This  is  old  and  say,  “This  line 
tells  what  kind  of  pencil  this  is.  See  if  you  can  read  it. 

“As  soon  as  we  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  we  begin  to 
work.  We  have  many  things  to  do.”  Write  We  are  busy  all 
day  and  have  the  sentence  read.  Ask  some  child  to  frame  the 
word  busy. 

“If  you  wanted  to  tell  someone  about  the  things  you  do  after 
school  is  out,  you  might  say,  ‘I  play  with  my  wagon  after 
school.’  I will  show  you  something  else  you  might  say.  See 
if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  I go  home  after  school.  Have  the 
pupils  find  and  frame  the  word  after. 

Note:  If  it  seems  advisable  to  break  this  story  for  use  during 
two  reading  periods,  pages  52  and  53  should  be  read  as  a unit. 
The  Preliminary  Development  for  the  first  period  may  close 
here. 

“Our  next  story  is  about  Tom  and  his  friends.  Dick  was 
Tom’s  friend,  and  so  was  Patty.  Dick  and  Patty  were  his 
friends.  Tom  asked  his  friends  to  help  him  do  something, 
but  they  didn’t  want  to.  This  tells  you  why.”  Write  They 
were  all  busy  and  have  the  line  read.  “Some  of  them  promised 
to  come  back  later  and  help  him.  One  of  his  friends  said  this.” 
Write  I will  come  back  after  dinner  and  have  the  line  read. 

“So  Tom  started  to  work  alone.  All  at  once  he  looked  up. 
What  do  you  suppose  happened?  When  we  read  the  story, 
we  will  find  out.” 
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Reading  f rom  the  Book 


Guided 

Reading 

Have  the  children  locate  the  new  story  on  page  52. 

Page  52:  “What  question  does  the  title  ask?  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  tell  why  you  think  Tom  needs  someone  to  help  him. 
Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  Tom  is  thinking  about.” 
After  the  pupils  have  read  the  page  silently,  read  it  aloud  to 
them  to  show  how  discouraged  Tom  felt. 

Page  53:  Guide  the  silent  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 
After  the  silent  reading,  ask  one  child  to  be  Peter  and  one  to 
be  Tom  and  have  them  engage  in  a conversation  telling  in 
their  own  words  what  the  two  boys  said  to  each  other. 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  use  two  periods  for  the  reading 
of  this  story,  the  first  period  may  close  here. 

Pages  54  and  55:  Guide  the  reading  of  these  pages  as  sug- 
gested above. 

Extending 

interpretation 

Page  56:  Discuss  the  picture,  and  ask  the  children  to  read  the 
page  to  themselves  and  tell  what  happened. 

Let  the  children  express  their  opinions  as  to  why  Tom’s 
friends  changed  their  minds  and  came  back  to  help  him. 
Bring  out  the  point  that  if  everyone  helps  with  a task  it  will 
get  done  quickly.  Children  may  also  point  out  that  working 
together  is  fun. 

Rereading 

Silent  and  oral  rereading  may  be  done  as  a preparation  for 
dramatizing  the  story.  During  the  silent  reading  give  in- 
dividual help  as  needed.  During  the  oral  reading  children 
should  be  asked  to  show  just  how  each  character  talked.  For 
the  oral  reading,  various  children  may  take  the  parts  of  the 
story  characters  and  read  what  they  said.  One  child  may  be 
chosen  to  read  the  descriptive  narrative  parts,  such  as  the  first 
sentence  on  page  54  and  the  first  three  sentences  on  page  56. 

Related  Practice 

Extending  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  “past  time”  meaning  of 


meanings 

the  word  were,  place  two  balls  on  the  table.  Write  the  follow- 
ing sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read:  Two  balls 
are  here  now. 

Then  remove  the  balls  from  the  table,  write  the  following 
sentence,  and  have  it  read:  Two  balls  were  here  once.  Con- 
tinue with  other  objects. 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


To  give  practice  in  associating  meaning  with  certain  types 
of  words,  write  the  following  phrases  in  a column  on  the 
blackboard:  her  things,  his  toys,  her  dinner,  his  umbrella. 
Write  the  words  Tom,  Dick,  Peter,  Jane,  Patty  in  another 
column.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  phrase  and  point  out 
the  names  that  tell  whose  things  we  might  mean  when  we 
say  her  things.  Continue  with  the  other  phrases. 

Then  write  these  phrases:  red  wagon,  old  toys,  new  friends, 
busy  friends.  Have  the  children  read  each  phrase  and  point 
out  a word  that  tells  something  about  a thing  or  person.  Dis- 
cuss what  the  word  tells  us.  For  example,  red  tells  us  the 
color  of  the  wagon. 

Clear  the  blackboard  and  write  these  words  and  phrases- 
walked  away,  one  day,  came  back,  then,  soon,  once,  ran  to 
play,  after  dinner.  Have  the  children  find  and  read  (1)  the 
words  or  phrases  which  tell  what  someone  did,  (2)  the  phrases 
or  words  that  tell  when  someone  did  something. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  and  relating  the  sound  and 
appearance  of  the  letter  d in  both  initial  and  final  positions 
write  the  words  do  and  red  on  the  blackboard.  Follow  the 
procedures  suggested  on  page  48  of  this  Guidebook.  The 
following  list  of  words  may  be  used:  do,  and,  find,  good,  to, 
want,  dog,  wanted,  doll,  day,  said,  old,  duck. 

Then  write  the  sentence:  We  like  to  play  in  the d.  Ask 

the  children  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  see  if  they  can 
think  of  a word  ending  with  d that  might  be  the  last  word  in 
the  sentence.  Children  may  think  of  yard,  sand,  etc.  If  they 
suggest  a word  that  does  not  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  show  them  why  it  is  inappropriate.  If  they  select 
a word  that  does  not  end  with  the  sound  of  d,  have  them  listen 
to  the  last  sound  in  the  word  and  compare  it  with  the  last 
sound  in  red,  said,  and  good. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 

Jane  likes  to  play  with  a 11. 

We  saw  a little  white t. 

Grandfather  lives  on  a m. 

Puff  is  a n. 

For  children  who  need  further  practice  in  accurate  com- 
prehension of  time  and  place  meanings,  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing exercise: 
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Place  the  words  Where  and  When  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  write  the  following  words  and 
phrases:  now,  in  the  house,  on  the  pony,  after  school,  then, 
at  the  farm,  in  the  wagon,  soon. 

Direct  the  children  to  cut  out  the  words  and  phrases  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  and  paste  them  in  a column  under  the 
proper  word  at  the  top. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  21  and  22. 

Correlated  Activities 

Rereading  as  suggested  on  page  75  will  have  prepared 
pupils  to  dramatize  this  story.  If  desired,  the  children  may 
plan  an  additional  scene  with  dialogue  to  show  how  Peter, 
Patty,  Dick  and  Jack  decided  to  come  back  and  help  Tom. 

The  story  and  dramatization  of  Tom’s  problems  with  the 
toys  may  call  to  mind  housekeeping  problems  in  the  classroom 
or  play  house.  If  the  children  have  difficulty  in  putting  things 
away  or  finding  things  they  need,  they  may  build  a cupboard 
or  shelf  for  their  toys.  Labels  may  be  placed  on  cupboards 
or  shelves  to  indicate  where  things  belong. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  selections  from  other  books 
suggested  for  this  story  and  the  previous  one,  have  them  tell 
about  new  ways  they  have  learned  to  help  their  family  and 
friends.  See  the  Bibliography  on  page  180  of  this  Guidebook. 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
in  reading 


Independent 

reading 


Sally  Helps 

(Pages  57-61) 

new  words:  has  color  paint  painted  swish  made  very 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


“Today  we  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  Sally. 
You  always  like  stories  about  her.  The  one  we  will  read  today 
reminds  me  of  one  we  read  in  another  book.” 


Note:  The  teacher  may  display  the  pictures  on  pages  26-29 
of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  as  she  retells  the  story  as  suggested 
on  page  78  of  this  Guidebook.  The  italicized  words  should  be 
written  as  they  are  spoken. 
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“In  this  story  Sally  saw  Dick  and  Jane  painting  pictures. 
She  said,  ‘Dick  has  some  paint.  He  is  making  something. 
Jane  is  painting  something,  too.  I want  to  paint  something. 
That  paint  is  a pretty  color.  It  is  yellow.’  So  Sally  took  a 
brush  and  painted  something  yellow.  The  paint  went  swish, 
swish  over  the  paper. 

“Dick  and  Jane  couldn’t  guess  what  Sally  had  made;  so 
finally  she  said,  ‘Why,  that  is  a cookie.  I made  a cookie.  It  is 
a very  good  cookie.  See,  I made  a cookie  for  Sally.  Now  Sally 
has  a cookie.  A very  big  cookie .’ 

“Sally  thought  she  made  a very  big  cookie  (indicate  the 
word  very  in  the  last  phrase).  Look  at  this  picture  (page  29  of 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane).  Do  you  think  this  is  a very  big 
cookie  that  Sally  painted?” 

Then  say,  “Sally  wanted  to  do  something.  This  (indicating 
the  phrase  to  paint)  tells  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Who  can 
read  it?  This  word  (swish)  tells  how  she  made  her  brush  go. 
Read  it.”  Continue  having  the  pupils  read  each  phrase  as  it 
is  indicated.  Ask  them  to  frame  and  read  the  words  swish, 
made,  has,  very. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Sally  Helps”  by  using  the 
table  of  contents.  “Sally  always  wants  to  work  when  she  sees 
other  people  doing  things.  In  this  story  she  surprised  every- 
body. Let’s  find  out  what  she  did.” 

Guided  Page  57:  When  the  children  have  commented  on  the  picture 

reading  (the  country  road,  farm  animals,  etc.)  have  them  read  to  find 

out  who  was  in  the  car  and  where  they  were  going.  “Patty  is 
anxious  to  get  to  the  farm.  Read  what  she  said.  How  did 
Dick  answer  her  question?  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said 
‘Pretty  soon’?  What  did  Dick  tell  Patty  about  the  farm?” 

Page  58:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Does  the  house 
look  the  way  Dick  told  Patty  it  would?  Dick  said  the  house 
was  yellow.  Do  you  remember  the  picture  of  Grandfather’s 
house?”  Show  the  picture  on  page  47  of  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane.  After  the  children  have  discussed  the  picture,  say.  Once 
its  color  was  yellow,  and  write  the  line  as  it  is  spoken.  Have 
the  line  read,  and  point  out  the  phrase  its  color.  “Read  the 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  has  happened  to  the  house.” 
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Page  59:  “Here  is  Grandfather  again.  What  is  he  going  to 
do?  The  children  look  excited.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
are  saying?”  After  the  pupils  have  guessed,  direct  them  to 
read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  if  they  are  right. 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page  in  thought  units 
suitable  to  the  ability  of  the  group. 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable,  this  story  may  be  broken  at  the 
bottom  of  page  59  and  presented  in  two  periods.  Before  re- 
suming the  Guided  Reading  during  the  next  period,  briefly 
recall  the  first  part  of  the  story  and  review  the  words  painted, 
swish,  made,  and  very. 

Page  60:  “Now  we  will  find  out  if  Grandfather  will  let  the 
children  help  paint  the  barn.  Read  what  he  said.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  fun  to  paint  the  hen  house?  Read  the  rest 
of  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  happened  next.  Look 
at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  do  you  think 
Sally  is  going  to  do?” 

Page  61:  “Let’s  read  this  page  to  find  out  how  Sally  helps. 
Read  it  all  to  yourself  and  then  tell  what  she  did.  Read  aloud 
what  Sally  said  when  she  came  out  of  the  hen  house.  Read 
the  part  in  which  Sally  tells  what  she  did.  What  color  did 
Sally  think  was  very  pretty?  Why  do  you  think  the  hens  said 
‘Cluck,  cluck’?” 

“This  story  is  full  of  surprises.  How  many  surprises  did  the 
children  have?”  Pupils  should  mention  (1)  the  house  has  a 
new  color;  (2)  Grandfather  let  the  children  paint  the  hen 
house;  (3)  Sally  painted  the  eggs.  In  the  informal  discussion 
bring  out  the  humor  of  Sally’s  efforts  to  help. 

Direct  attention  to  the  central  idea  of  each  page  by  reread- 
ing the  story  by  page  units.  Discuss  what  happened  on  each 
page  and  lead  the  children  to  express  the  idea  very  briefly. 
For  example,  on  page  57,  “The  family  and  Jim  and  Patty  went 
to  the  farm.” 


Related  Practice 


Language 

usage 


To  give  practice  in  using  have  and  has,  give  various  chil- 
dren different  colored  books  or  slips  of  paper.  Write  on  the 
blackboard  the  sentence  Who  has  something  that  is  this  color ? 
After  the  pupils  have  read  the  sentence,  write  the  word  blue 
on  the  blackboard.  As  one  child  responds  “I  have  a blue 
book,”  write  John  has  something  blue , and  have  the  sentence 
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direction: 


Work-Book 


Correlated 

Reading 

labels 


read.  Continue  with  other  colors,  asking  the  pupil  who  has 
that  color  to  respond  in  a complete  sentence  each  time. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  ed  forms  of  verbs,  write 
the  words  want  and  paint  on  the  board  and  have  them  pro- 
nounced. Then  write  the  words  wanted  and  painted.  Rave 
them  pronounced  and  ask  the  children  to  find  and  frame 
the  words  want  and  paint  in  them. 

Write  the  following  pairs  of  words  on  the  blackboard  and 
compare  the  two  words  in  each  pair: 

look  walk 

looked  walked 

Then  write  the  word  bump  and  change  it  to  bumped.  See 
if  the  children  can  pronounce  it.  Continue  with  splash- 
splashed,  swish-swished,  rain-rained,  and  play-played. 

Note:  If  children  notice  the  differences  in  the  sound  of  the 
ed,  say,  “Yes,  sometimes  it  sounds  the  way  it  does  in  wanted, 
sometimes  the  way  it  does  in  looked,  and  sometimes  the  way  it 
does  in  rained. 

To  give  practice  in  reading  and  following  directions,  re- 
produce the  following  exercise.  Direct  the  children  to  read 
each  group  of  sentences  and  make  an  appropriate  illustration 
for  each. 

Dick  and  Jane  painted. 

So  did  Patty  and  Jim. 

They  painted  something  white. 

Make  it  here. 

Sally  painted  the  eggs. 

She  made  them  a very  pretty  color. 

What  color  did  Sally  paint  them? 

Make  them  here. 

Use  pages  23  and  24. 

Activities 

To  promote  interest  in  informal  reading  activities,  post  on 
the  bulletin-board  pictures  that  have  been  painted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  pupils.  Label  the  pictures  with  such  captions  as: 

This  is  very  pretty.  This  has  pretty  colors  in  it. 

John  painted  this.  Mary  painted  this. 
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If  easels  and  paints  are  available,  post  above  the  easels  and 
paints  such  captions  as: 

Come  and  paint.  Here  is  where  we  put  our  paints. 

Display  articles  which  the  children  have  made  and  use  sued 
captions  as: 

Helen  made  this.  This  is  a very  good  boat. 

In  informal  discussion  during  the  art  period  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  colors  houses  on  their  street  are  painted.  They  may 
paint  pictures  of  the  houses  they  think  are  the  prettiest.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  homes  are  prettier  when  grass  and  flowers 
are  planted  around  them.  (See  page  67  of  Look  and  Learn, 
Book  A of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.)  For  further 
suggestions  that  color  in  general  makes  things  look  prettier, 
see  pages  53-69  of  Look  and  Learn. 

To  extend  appreciation  of  the  farm  aspects  of  the  story 
“Sally  Helps,”  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  to  the  class  the 
following  stories  and  poems:  “A  Visit  to  the  Farm,”  by 

Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella; 
“Biddy  Lays  an  Egg,”  by  Madeline  D.  Horn,  from  Farm  on  the 
Hill;  “The  Hens,”  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  from  Silver 
Pennies;  “The  Wren  and  the  Hen,”  author  unknown,  from 
My  Caravan;  and  “Farm  Life,”  by  Ruth  Edna  Stanton,  from 
The  Golden  Flute. 


Old  Toy  Horse 

(Pages  62-66) 

new  words:  head  feet  next  him  give  Billy 

worked  don't 

Preliminary  Development 

Show  the  picture  on  page  8 in  which  the  toy  horse  is  being 
unloaded  and  say,  “The  next  story  in  our  book  is  about  Peter 
and  Ellen’s  old  toy  horse.  Peter  and  Ellen  and  their  friends 
had  played  with  him  so  much  that  his  head  was  broken,  his 
feet  were  broken,  and  his  tail  was  almost  off.  Peter  and  Ellen 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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couldn’t  play  with  him  any  more.”  Point  to  the  word  him  and 
say,  “We  can  use  this  word  instead  of  Old  Toy  Horse.”  Have 
the  children  frame  and  read  next,  head,  feet,  tail,  and  him. 

Then  say,  “Let’s  turn  to  page  62  and  look  at  the  picture 
of  Old  Toy  Horse.”  Allow  the  children  to  discuss  the  picture. 
To  promote  the  ability  to  skim  a page  to  find  certain  key 
words,  ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  head,  feet,  and  tail  on 
this  page. 

Note:  The  words  give,  Billy,  worked,  and  don't  may  be 
introduced  after  the  reading  of  pages  62  and  63. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  62:  As  the  pupils  discuss  the  picture  of  Old  Toy  Horse, 

reading  they  wjp  naturally  speak  of  the  spots  on  his  hack.  This  phrase 

clarifies  the  new  use  of  the  word  back. 

“Read  page  62  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Peter  said  about 
the  old  toy  horse.”  After  the  pupils  have  discussed  what 
Peter  said,  have  the  page  read  aloud. 

Page  63:  “Something  happened  the  next  day*  that  surprised 
Peter  and  Ellen.  Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Which  toy  horse  is  this?  What  do  you  suppose  the  children 
will  name  him?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find 
out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask  one  child  to  read  aloud 
what  Peter  said. 

“What  do  you  suppose  they  will  do  with  Old  Toy  Horse 
now?”  As  some  child  suggests  give  him  away,  write  the  phrase 
on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read.  Then  say,  “We  will  find 
out  if  this  is  what  the  children  decided  to  do  when  we  read 
the  next  page.  We  will  find  out  if  they  give  him  away  (indi- 
cating the  phrase  on  the  blackboard)  or  if  they  don't  give  him 
away."  Write  this  line  on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  spoken. 
Then  have  the  pupils  frame  and  read  the  word  don't. 

Then  say,  “Let’s  turn  the  page  and  read  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  Old  Toy  Horse.” 

Page  64:  “Ellen  was  wondering  the  same  thing  we  are.  Read 
the  first  two  lines  and  tell  what  she  asked  Peter.  Read  the 
next  line  and  tell  what  Peter  suggested.  Peter  thought  of 


* The  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the  Guided  Reading  section  of  this 
lesson  plan  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  spoken. 
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someone  to  give  him  to.  Can  you  read  the  next  line  and  tell 
the  name  of  the  boy  Peter  thought  of?” 

Note:  Children  should  recognize  the  word  Billy  because 
of  the  known  word  Bill  in  it.  If  they  have  any  difficulty,  tell 
them  the  boy’s  name  is  Billy  and  have  them  find  the  word 
Bill  in  it. 

Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what  Ellen  thought 
they  should  do  with  the  old  toy. 

Page  65:  Allow  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  picture.  Then  say, 
“The  first  two  lines  tell  the  same  thing  the  picture  does.  Read 
them.”  Have  the  pupils  frame  the  word  worked. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  the  children  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  simple  word  analysis  to  recognize  new  words 
independently.  In  the  case  of  the  word  worked,  the  child  will 
use  both  context  and  recognition  of  the  word  work  to  aid  him 
in  attacking  the  word. 

Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read  silently  and  discuss  what  the 
family  did  to  Old  Toy  Horse. 

Page  66:  “Here  are  two  toy  horses.  They  look  just  alike,  don’t 
they?  I don't  know  which  is  which.  Can  you  tell?  Let’s  read 
this  whole  page  to  ourselves  to  see  what  happens  to  the  two 
toy  horses  now.” 

After  the  silent  reading  allow  the  children  to  talk  about  what 
happened  and  to  tell  whether  they  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  that  Peter  and  Ellen  did. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  aloud  what  Peter  said  about  the 
old  toy  horse  on  page  62.  Then  say,  “Now  let’s  read  what 
Ellen  said  on  page  64.”  Discuss  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
children  wanted  to  play  with  the  toy  when  it  was  broken. 
Then  have  the  last  four  lines  on  page  66  read  aloud  and 
discuss  how  the  children  changed  their  minds  about  the  old 
toy  horse. 

Have  the  children  turn  back  to  page  63.  Say,  “We  really 
don’t  need  to  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
to  know  just  how  Toy  Horse  looked.  This  part  of  the  story 
tells  us.  Let’s  read  it  aloud.”  Have  page  65  read  aloud  and 
then  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  the  picture  shows  us  that  the 
story  doesn’t  tell. 

This  story,  with  its  many  rhythmical  passages,  is  especially 
suitable  for  reading  aloud.  The  entire  story  may  be  reread 
orally  for  enjoyment  at  this  time. 
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Relate  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying,  “We  don’t  know 
very  much  about  Billy  yet,  do  we?  We’re  going  to  find  out 
some  more  about  him  in  our  next  story.” 

Related  Practice 

Establishing  l.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  his  and  him,  write  the 


meanings 

phrases  below  on  the  blackboard.  Tell  the  pupils  that  these 
lines  tell  what  the  family  did  to  Old  Toy  Horse.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  read  each  line  silently  and  decide  which  of  the  words 
at  the  right  belongs  in  the  blank.  Write  the  proper  word  in 
the  blank  and  have  the  sentence  read. 

Phonetic 

analysis 

worked  on 

put  head  on 

him 

made  a new  tail  for 
painted  spots  on  bark 

his 

put  feet  on 

painted  feet  black 

2.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  him,  her,  and  me,  write 
the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Don’t  give  it  to  me.  Don’t  give  it  to  her. 

Give  it  to  her.  Give  it  to  him. 

Give  some  pupil  an  object  and  ask  him  to  read  the  first  two 
lines  and  carry  out  the  directions.  Continue  with  the  other 
lines. 

To  give  practice  in  relating  both  the  voiced  and  unvoiced 
sounds  of  the  letter  s with  the  appearance  of  the  letter  in  the 
final  position,  write  the  words  his,  has,  and  is  on  the  black- 
board. Direct  the  children  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  last 
letter  as  you  pronounce  the  word.  Indicate  the  last  letter  as 
each  word  is  pronounced. 

Then  write  the  words  toys,  things,  cars,  cows,  boys,  dolls, 
balls,  dogs  in  a column.  Ask  the  children  to  pronounce  each 
word,  indicate  the  s,  and  tell  whether  or  not  the  s sounds  like 
the  s in  his,  has,  and  is. 

Note:  Children  with  a foreign  speaking  background  may 
have  difficulty  in  producing  the  voiced  sound  of  s (z).  If  so, 
the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  words  and  have  the  children 
decide  which  sound  is  used. 
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With  children  who  evidence  difficulty  in  producing  either 
the  voiced  or  unvoiced  s sound,  the  teacher  should  use  the 
Speech  Improvement  Cards  which  accompany  the  Basic  Read- 
ers. 

Then  say,  “The  letter  s doesn’t  always  sound  this  way. 
Sometimes  it  sounds  the  way  it  does  in  these  words.  Listen 
carefully  while  I say  them.”  Pronounce  boats,  looks,  wants. 

Clear  the  blackboard,  write  the  words  boats  and  toys,  and 
say,  “I’m  going  to  write  a word  up  here.”  Write  birds.  “I  will 
pronounce  it.  You  tell  me  if  the  s on  the  end  of  it  sounds  like 
the  s on  boats  or  the  s on  toys.”  When  the  children  decide 
that  the  s in  birds  sounds  like  the  one  in  toys,  write  it  under 
that  word.  Continue  with  other  words,  such  as  this,  his,  has, 
yes,  walks,  etc. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  25,  26,  and  27. 


Correlated  Activities 


Informal 

discussion 


Using  ideas 
gained  in 
reading 
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stories 


During  the  language  period  encourage  the  children  to  dis- 
cuss their  favorite  toys  and  to  tell  about  toys  they  have  had 
for  a long  time.  Informal  guidance  should  be  directed  toward 
the  use  of  descriptive  words,  with  such  comments  as  the  fol- 
lowing: “The  way  Ann  told  us  about  her  teddy  bear  re- 
minded me  of  the  word  pictures  we  found  in  the  story  about 
Old  Toy  Horse.  I can  see  just  how  her  teddy  bear  looks— she 
told  us  how  big  he  is,  what  color  he  is,  how  one  ear  is  almost 
off  and  one  eye  gone.  We  know  she  has  had  him  for  a long, 
long  time.”  If  desired,  the  best  stories  may  be  recorded  in  chart 
form,  and  the  pupils  may  draw  illustrations  for  them. 

Children  may  repair  a few  toys.  If  some  large  toy  in  the 
classroom,  such  as  a wagon  or  doll  buggy,  needs  renovating, 
let  the  children  decide  what  should  be  done  and  choose  com- 
mittees to  do  the  work.  They  may  also  bring  small  toys  from 
home  to  be  repaired.  If  the  group  is  interested  in  giving  away 
toys  that  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  they  may  be  sent 
to  children’s  hospitals  or  other  agencies. 

Another  possibility  is  to  have  a toy-lending  library  in  the 
classroom  for  a short  period— children  should  borrow,  take 
good  care  of,  and  return  toys  as  they  do  library  books. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  “The  Story  of  Dobbin,”  by  Alice 
Dalgliesh,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella. 
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Making  Boats 

(Pages  67-71) 

new  words:  making  bird  can't  poky 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
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“One  day  Jack  and  Dick  and  Billy  were  making  boats  out 
of  wood.  What  kinds  of  tools  do  you  use  to  make  things  out 
of  wood?”  Discuss  the  saw  and  the  hammer  and  make  the 
sound  of  both— “bang,  bang”  for  the  hammer  and  “s-s-s”  for 
the  saw.  The  sound  of  “s-s-s”  should  be  voiced  ( z as  the  final 
s in  birds  and  bees)  so  that  it  sounds  like  the  buzz  of  a saw. 

“This  tells  the  way  the  saws  sounded  when  the  children 
cut  out  their  boats.  Can  you  read  it?”  Write  S-s-s  went  the 
saws.  Have  the  pupils  frame  and  reproduce  the  sound  of 
the  saw. 

Note:  The  word  saw  is  used  as  a noun  in  this  story.  If  the 
children  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  use  saws,  show  the 
picture  on  page  67  at  this  time. 

“The  boys  called  one  of  the  boats  they  made  Red  Bird.  Why 
do  you  suppose  they  gave  it  that  name? 

“When  the  boats  were  finished,  the  boys  began  to  play  with 
them.  All  at  once  something  funny  happened.  I know  you 
can’t  guess  what  it  was.  We’ll  have  to  find  out  when  we  read. 
I’ll  just  give  you  a hint.  There  is  something  in  our  story  that 
can’t  go  fast.  It  was  so  very  slow  that  the  boys  said  this:  It 
can’t  go  fast.  Let  us  name  it  Poky.  And  that’s  just  what  they 
named  it —Poky.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Direct  the  children  to  find  the  story  “Making  Boats”  by 
using  the  table  of  contents. 

Guided  Page  67:  “What  are  the  boys  doing  in  this  picture?  Who  can 

readtng  tell  what  the  girls  are  making?”  Let  the  pupils  discuss  the 

tools  the  children  are  using.  Point  out  that  Dick  is  holding 
the  saw  in  such  a way  that  he  cannot  cut  his  fingers. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  page  silently  to  see  if  it  tells 
them  anything  the  picture  doesn’t  tell.  Bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  text  tells  them  where  the  children  were. 
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Rereading 


Page  68:  “Jack  has  a good  idea  about  the  boats.  Let’s  read 
the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Now 
read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  the  boys  did.  Do  you 
think  Jack  chose  good  names  for  the  boats?” 

Page  69:  “What  are  the  boys  doing  with  their  boats  in  this 
picture?  Do  you  suppose  all  of  the  boats  can  go  fast?  Let’s 
read  this  page  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  boys  played  with 
their  boats.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  having  a 
boat  race.  Have  the  page  read  orally  to  show  how  excited  the 
boys  were.  “Which  boat  do  you  think  will  come  in  first  in  the 
race?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  70:  “Which  boat  came  in  first?  Read  the  first  part  of 
the  page  to  make  sure.  Read  the  line  that  tells  how  fast  the 
boat  went.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell 
what  happened  to  the  other  two  boats.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing and  the  discussion  say,  “Read  aloud  what  Jack  said  about 
Yellow  Bird.  Can  you  guess  where  it  went?  Do  you  suppose 
Yellow  Bird  is  so  slow  the  boys  will  change  its  name  to  Poky? 
Let’s  find  out.” 

Page  71:  “My!  What  is  that  on  Yellow  Bird?  Isn’t  that  a 
funny  little  animal?  Who  knows  what  kind  of  animal  it  is? 
I was  sure  you  couldn’t  guess  the  end  of  this  story.  We  didn’t 
guess  that  a turtle  got  on  one  of  the  boats,  did  we?  This  page 
is  so  much  fun  to  read  that  you  may  read  it  all  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  happened,  and  then  we’ll  talk  about  it.” 
After  the  silent  reading  say,  “Did  we  guess  right  about  the 
name  Poky?” 

This  story  contains  several  episodes.  Discuss  each  part  of 
the  story.  After  the  discussion  write  the  following  summarizing 
sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

The  boys  found  a funny  animal. 

The  boys  made  boats. 

The  boys  played  with  the  boats. 

Have  the  pupils  as  a group  decide  which  thing  happened 
first  in  the  story  and  number  the  sentences  to  indicate  the 
correct  sequence. 

Then  indicate  each  sentence  in  order,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren read  aloud  the  pages  related  to  it.  For  suggestions  for 
promoting  growth  and  developing  standards  in  oral  reading 
see  page  39  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Related  Practice 


Recalling 
story  facts 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  the  recall  of  story  facts,  write  the  follow- 
ing list  of  words  on  the  blackboard:  Poky,  making,  can't. 
Bird,  funny.  Then  write  these  sentences: 

The  children  were  things. 

The  boys  called  their  boats  Red  

Blue , and  Yellow 


Dick  said,  “See  the 

It walk  fast. 

So  we  will  call  it 


animal. 


Work-Book 


Have  children  choose  a word  from  the  list  to  fill  each  blank. 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  alike 
except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the  procedures 
suggested  on  pages  44-45  of  this  Guidebook.  Change  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  those  in  parentheses:  at  (sat);  cat  (sat).  Con- 
tinue with  day  (say);  way  (say). 

Then  say,  “Now  I am  going  to  show  you  a new  word.  See 
if  you  can  read  it.”  Change  come  to  some. 

Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
it  read:  I want  some  cookies. 

2.  Write  the  letters  b,  f,  h,  w,  g,  d,  j,  s,  n,  r,  t on  the  black- 
board. Pronounce  the  word  will  and  have  a child  point  to  the 
letter  that  represents  the  correct  initial  sound.  Then  write 
the  word  will  on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the  word  bill 
and  when  children  have  located  the  correct  beginning  letter, 
erase  the  letter  w in  the  word  will  and  substitute  b.  Continue 
with  the  word  till.  Interchange  the  initial  consonants  w,  b,  t 
again,  having  the  children  pronounce  the  word  each  time. 

Now  repeat  this  procedure  with  the  words  him,  Jim,  Tim; 
day,  say,  way;  go,  so,  no;  gun,  fun,  run. 

Use  pages  28  and  29. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 

Composing 

poems 


Children  will  enjoy  making  boats  like  those  pictured  in 
the  story.  After  the  boats  are  made,  the  pupils  may  select 
names  for  them  and  have  a race  with  them. 

Lead  the  children  to  observe  and  reproduce  the  sounds  and 
rhythms  of  their  own  sawing,  hammering,  and  painting.  These 
may  be  made  into  word  songs  or  unrhymed,  cadenced  poems. 
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Extending 

concepts 


Independent 

reading 

Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


As  a transition  to  the  next  unit,  “Our  Animal  Friends,”  a 
turtle  may  be  obtained  for  a classroom  pet.  It  should  be 
housed  in  an  open  box  with  a tub  or  pan  of  water  inside,  or 
in  a terrarium  or  aquarium.* 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography  on  page  181  for  other  selections 
about  boats  that  the  children  may  read  independently. 

Read  aloud  the  story  “Hammer,  Saw  and  Plane,”  by  Lucy  S. 
Mitchell,  in  Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  and  the  poems  “I  Saw 
a Ship,”  author  unknown,  from  Chimney  Corner  Poems,  and 
“Where  Go  the  Boats?”  from  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Little  House 

(Pages  72-76) 

new  words:  outdoors  as  bang  stop  green  tree 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “What  do  you  do  on  rainy  days  when  you  can’t  go  outdoors 

]°Ccontext  to  Play?  One  daY  it  was  raining,  Jim  had  to  stay  in  the 

house.  This  is  what  he  said.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write 
I can’t  go  outdoors.  Allow  the  children  to  infer  the  word 
outdoors  from  context  and  have  them  find  the  word  out 
in  it.  “So  Jim  stayed  in  the  house,  but  he  said,  ‘I  will  go 
outdoors  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops.’  ” Have  the  children  find 
and  frame  the  word  as  twice  and  find  the  word  stops. 

Note:  The  words  bang,  green,  and  tree  need  not  be  pre- 
sented. They  should  be  readily  recognized  through  the  use  of 
contextual  clues  provided  by  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  “The  Little  House”  by 
using  the  table  of  contents.  “This  story  tells  what  Jim  did 
when  he  had  to  stay  indoors.  I wonder  if  you  have  ever  done 
what  Jim  did  on  a rainy  day.  Let’s  find  out.” 


* Detailed  instructions  for  constructing  a terrarium  or  an  aquarium  will  be 
found  in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Volume  12,  page  4826,  under  the 
section  entitled  “Nature  Study.” 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Page  72:  “I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  study  the  picture  at  the 
top  of  page  72  and  read  all  this  page  to  yourself.  Then  I’m 
going  to  ask  you  to  tell  what  you  found  out.’’ 

Note:  Some  children  will  be  able  to  tell  everything  that 
happened  on  this  page,  while  other  children  will  mention  only 
one  or  two  points.  Provide  additional  guidance  as  needed. 

“When  Jim  said,  ‘We  can’t  make  one  as  big  as  that,’  what 
kind  of  house  did  he  think  Father  was  going  to  make?” 

Page  73:  “Where  do  you  think  Father  and  Jim  are  working? 
What  kind  of  house  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  make? 
What  tools  are  they  using?  What  tool  does  the  first  line  tell 
about?  The  second  line?”  Have  the  first  two  lines  read  orally. 
“Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  if  Jim 
guesses  who  will  live  in  the  house.” 

Page  74:  “Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Jim 
thinks  the  house  is  for.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Do  you  think  this  is  a house  for  a doll  family?  Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  house  it  is?”  Elicit  a bird  house  and 
write  the  phrase  on  the  board.  “Read  the  last  part  of  the  page 
to  find  out  what  Jim  said  about  it.” 

Page  75:  “Now  that  Jim  and  his  father  have  the  house  built, 
what  do  you  think  they  will  do  with  it?”  Discuss  the  fact  that 
the  house  will  need  to  be  painted,  directing  attention  to  the 
picture  on  page  75.  Lead  the  children  to  note  the  color  of 
the  house  and  the  fact  that  Father  is  putting  it  up  in  a tree. 
These  picture  clues  combined  with  the  verbal  context  should 
force  the  recognition  of  the  words  “green”  and  “tree.”  Guide 
the  silent  reading  of  the  page  in  thought  units  suitable  to  the 
ability  of  the  group.  Have  the  children  frame  the  words 
green,  house,  and  tree  in  the  last  sentence. 

Then  say,  “What  kind  of  bird  family  do  you  think  will  come 
to  live  in  the  house?  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see.” 

Page  76:  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  whole  page  to  them- 
selves and  tell  what  happened. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  during  informal  con- 
versation motivated  by  such  questions  as:  “Why  do  you  think 
Jim’s  father  wanted  to  make  a bird  house?  Won’t  Jim  and 
Patty  have  fun  watching  the  bird  family?  Do  you  have  a 
bird  house  in  your  yard?  What  kind  of  birds  live  in  it?  When 
do  they  come?” 
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Rereading  The  entire  story  should  be  read  aloud  for  enjoyment.  Recall 

the  characteristics  of  good  oral  reading  previously  discussed. 
In  addition  to  these  standards,  the  children  may  pay  special 
attention  to  how  the  sound  words  in  this  story  are  reproduced. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  part  that  describes  the  picture 
on  page  73;  the  part  that  describes  the  picture  on  page  75. 
On  page  76  guide  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  descriptive 
lines  to  insure  mental  imagery  of  what  happened  the  first  time 
the  birds  came.  The  children  may  infer  from  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  that  the  birds  flew  away  to  find  some 
straw  to  make  a nest  inside  the  bird  house. 


Related  Practice 


Classifying 

and 

generalizing 


To  give  practice  in  classifying  and  generalizing  the  meanings 
of  words,  write  the  words  bang,  swish,  splash,  bump  on  the 
blackboard.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  first  word  and  tell 
all  the  things  they  can  think  of  that  make  this  sound.  Con- 
tinue with  the  other  words. 

Then  write  s-s-s  and  say,  “What  things  can  you  think  of 
that  make  this  sound?”  (The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  use 
the  voiced  sound  of  s.)  Children  may  mention  the  buzz  of 
bees,  the  sound  of  saws,  etc. 


Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 

analysis  ance  of  final  consonants,  proceed  as  follows: 


1.  Write  the  word  stop  on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the 
word  and  call  attention  to  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
letter  p.  Then  pronounce  the  following  list  of  words  and  ask 
the  children  to  tell  whether  they  hear  the  letter  p at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  the  word:  cap,  put,  up,  hop,  Peter,  cup, 
shop,  sleep,  pat,  keep,  pull,  lip,  step. 

2.  Write  the  sentence  “The  car  will  not p here” 

on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  read  the  sentence  silently 
and  think  of  a word  ending  with  p that  might  complete  the 
sentence.  Children  should  think  of  stop.  If  they  suggest  a 
word  that  does  not  complete  the  sentence,  show  why  it  is 
inappropriate.  If  they  select  a word  that  does  not  end  with 
the  sound  of  p,  give  further  practice  on  hearing  words  ending 
with  that  sound. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 


The  tree  was n. 

Run  outdoors  as  fast  as  you n. 
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Work-Book 


Can  you 

Come  and  play  with 

We  like  to  play 

The  boys  went  to 

A bird  has  two 

We  will 


_ss  what  it  is? 


.11. 


The  ball  is  blue  and 


_t  the  boat  yellow. 
d. 


The  bird  had  black  feet  and  a red 
Use  pages  30,  31,  32,  and  33. 


_d. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  in 
reading 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

poems 


Children  who  want  to  build  bird  houses  of  their  own  may 
be  shown  how  to  make  a simple  one  out  of  a wooden  box. 
If  there  is  a place  near  the  school  where  a bird  house  can  be 
put  up,  let  the  children  build  one  as  a group  project.  They 
should  discuss  when  it  should  be  put  up,  what  color  to  paint 
it,  what  kind  of  birds  they  want  to  attract.  Later  they  may 
keep  a diary  record  of  the  bird  family  which  comes  to  live  in  it. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography  on  page  181  of  this  Guidebook 
for  selections  the  children  may  read  independently. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  “House  for  Bluebirds,”  from 
Counting  the  Days,  by  James  S.  Tippett;  “Honest  Mr.  Robin,” 
by  Eleanor  Hammond,  and  “Happy  Birds,”  by  Sarah  Jane  S. 
Harrington,  both  from  Picture  Book  of  Poems. 


Patty  Reads  to  Baby 


NEW  words: 


(Pages  77-80) 

reads  sleep 
slower 


book 


story 


began  laugh 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  At  some  time  before  the  reading  period  place  a sign  saying 

Come  and  read  above  the  library  table.  Display  an  attractive 
new  book  on  the  table  and  place  near  it  the  label  A new 


vocabulary 
in  context 
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story  book.  An  amusing  picture  book  should  also  be  displayed 
and  labeled  This  book  will  make  you  laugh.  If  the  children 
cannot  read  the  labels  independently*  they  will  no  doubt  ask 
questions  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  the  labels  say. 

Note:  There  should  be  many  opportunities  for  incidental 
reading  in  the  classroom.  Announcements  and  labels  help 
children  to  attach  vivid  meanings  to  words  and  stimulate  an 
inquiring  attitude  toward  what  is  seen  in  print. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reading  period  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  labels  aloud.  Allow  those  who  have  looked 
at  the  books  to  tell  about  them.  Then  say,  “Today  we  are 
going  to  read  a good  story.  Patty  wanted  her  baby  brother  to 
go  to  sleep ; so  she  began  to  read  to  him.  Patty’s  baby  brother 
is  funny.  He’s  almost  as  funny  as  Sally.  Let’s  read  the  story 
to  see  what  he  does  when  Patty  reads  to  him.’’ 

Note:  The  word  slower  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Our  new  story  is  on  page  77.’’  Have  the  children  find  it 
and  read  the  title. 

Pages  77  and  78:  “We  know  from  the  title  that  Baby  is  going 
to  be  in  this  story,  but  we  don’t  see  him  in  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Read  this  page  and  the  next  page  to  see  what  you  can 
find  out  about  Baby.” 

Note:  Since  the  style  of  this  story  is  simple,  with  short 
sentences  and  cadenced  use  of  words,  children  should  be  able 
to  read  longer  units  without  guidance.  Individual  help  may 
be  given  as  needed  during  the  independent  reading. 

After  the  silent  reading  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the 
pictures  on  the  two  pages  and  to  talk  freely  about  what  they 
have  read. 

Page  79:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  happened 
next.”  Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  Patty  read  and  what 
Baby  did.  Then  say,  “Baby  didn’t  go  to  sleep  when  Patty 
r ead  fast.  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  read  slower ?”  Write  this 
word  as  it  is  spoken. 

Then  say,  “This  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.”  Write  the 
sentence  Will  Patty  read  slower?  and  have  it  read.  “Let’s  turn 
to  the  next  page  and  read  it  to  see  if  that  is  what  she  does.” 
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Page  80:  After  pupils  have  read  the  page  silently  and  told 
what  they  have  read,  ask,  “Wasn’t  that  a good  joke  on  Patty?” 
Rereading  To  lead  the  children  to  appreciate  fully  the  mood,  humor, 

and  climax  of  this  story,  have  the  story  read  aloud  as  a unit 
for  sheer  enjoyment.  The  cadenced  use  of  words  makes  this 
story  pleasurable  oral  reading. 

Related  Practice 

Reading  A simple  story  is  presented  below  which  the  teacher  may 

independently  use  as  an  informai  check  of  the  pupils’  growth  in  the  follow- 
ing important  reading  abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  read  independently  simple  story  material. 

2.  Ability  to  interpret  verbal  text  without  the  aid  of  picture 
clues. 

3.  Ability  to  recall  the  sequence  of  events. 

4.  Ability  to  retain  and  express  ideas  gained  through  reading. 
The  story  may  be  typed  in  primer  type,  reproduced  in  manu- 
script writing,  or  written  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  read  it  silently.  Then  have  various  pupils  tell  the  story. 
The  teacher  may  have  the  story  read  aloud  to  check  on  growth 
in  ability  to  read  well  to  others. 

FUNNY  SALLY 

One  day  Sally  went  for  a walk. 

At  first  she  walked  very  fast. 

Then  she  began  to  walk  slower  and  slower. 

At  last  she  said,  “I  will  go  back  home. 

Maybe  Mother  will  read  to  me.” 

So  Sally  went  home  and  found  Mother. 

Sally  said,  “I  do  not  want  to  play  outdoors. 

I want  you  to  read  to  me. 

Please  read  to  me.” 

Mother  was  not  busy. 

So  she  went  to  find  a book. 

She  said,  “Here  is  a good  book. 

I will  read  this  story  to  you. 

This  is  a funny  story.” 
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Mother  began  to  read  to  Sally. 

The  story  was  very  funny. 

But  Sally  did  not  laugh. 

* Do  you  know  what  she  did? 

She  went  to  sleep. 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  II  and  to  check 
revtcw  on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  43  new  words 

on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page 
64  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  34  and  35.  Pages  36  and  37  are  test  pages  which 
are  reproduced  on  pages  96-97  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

illustrations 


Independent 

reading 


Have  the  pupils  make  illustrations  for  the  story  given  in  the 
Related  Practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan.  If  desired,  they 
may  make  an  illustrated  booklet  to  take  home  containing  the 
text  and  their  own  illustrations  of  this  story. 

For  selections  the  children  may  read  independently,  see  the 
Bibliography  on  page  181  of  this  Guidebook. 


Hearing  The  following  poems  are  suggested  for  reading  aloud:  “The 

poems  Sleepy  Song,”  by  Josephine  D.  Bacon,  and  “The  White  Win- 

dow,” by  James  Stevens,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Um- 
brella; “A  Nursery  Song,”  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  from  Ring-a- 
Round. 


Culminating  Activities 

Arranging  The  children  may  arrange  an  exhibit  of  things  they  have 

made  during  the  reading  of  this  unit,  such  as  the  clock  faces 
and  time  schedules  made  in  connection  with  the  first  story, 
toys  they  have  repaired,  boats  they  have  built,  pictures  they 
have  drawn  or  painted,  etc.  Labels  should  be  made  for  each 
group  of  articles.  A brief  summary  of  each  activity  may  also 
be  posted. 


Planning  Parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  or  another  class  may  be 

a program  invited  to  visit  the  exhibit.  A program  may  be  planned  for 
them  to  include  audience  reading  of  favorite  stories  from 
this  unit  of  Our  New  Friends  and  from  the  independent  read- 
ing that  pupils  have  done.  Stories,  such  as  “Who  Will  Help 
Tom?”  and  “Patty  Reads  to  Baby,”  may  be  dramatized. 
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Vocabulary  Test  11 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  pages  36  and  37). 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  66-67  of  this  Guidebook. 
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can’t 
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hurry 

they 

dinner 
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slower 
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things 
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sleep 
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going 
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first 

going 

something 
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Bird 
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first 
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Unit  III — Our  Animal  Friends 


Content  of  the  Unit 

In  the  first  two  groups  of  stories  in  Our  New  Friends  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  upon  the  work  and  play  activities  of 
Dick,  Jane,  Sally,  and  their  friends.  The  third  unit,  “Our 
Animal  Friends,”  introduces  animal  friends  as  the  center  of 
interest.  Stories  about  pets  serve  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  central  theme  of  this  group  of  stories.  These  stories  feature 
dogs,  a kitten,  a turtle,  and  a rabbit. 

Stories  about  common  outdoor  animals,  such  as  squirrels 
and  birds,  carry  forward  and  extend  the  theme  of  the  unit. 
Only  the  familiar  settings  of  home,  school,  and  nearby  yards 
are  used  as  a background  for  the  stories  in  this  unit. 

The  strong  interest  appeal  of  these  stories  stimulates  pupils 
to  read  other  stories  about  animals  and  encourages  them  to 
relate  what  they  read  to  their  own  experiences. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  animal  friends  may  be  aroused  by  conversation 
in  which  pupils  tell  about  pets  they  have  or  would  like  to 
have.  Encourage  children  to  tell  where  they  got  their  pets. 
Show  pictures  of  pet  stores  and  have  pupils  describe  any  pet 
stores  they  have  seen.  They  may  discuss  how  animals  show 
their  friendliness— the  way  a kitten  purrs  or  a dog  wags  his 
tail.  Then  ask,  “How  can  we  be  good  friends  to  animals? 
How  are  animals  good  friends  to  us?” 

The  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  provide  first-hand  ex- 
periences to  introduce  animal  friends  as  a center  of  interest. 
A new  pet,  such  as  a turtle,  a rabbit,  or  a canary,  may  be 
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brought  to  the  classroom  for  the  children  to  take  care  of  and 
enjoy.  If  there  are  pet  stores  or  kennels  in  the  community, 
an  excursion  to  one  of  these  may  be  planned. 

Picture  and  story  books  about  animals  should  be  attractively 
arranged  on  the  library  table  with  the  labels:  Come  and  read 
about  animal  friends.  Here  is  a good  story.  Pictures  of  pets 
and  other  animals  may  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin-board  with 
appropriate  labels,  such  as:  Animal  Friends.  A dog  is  a good 
friend.  Here  is  a new  animal  friend.  When  interest  in  animal 
friends  has  been  aroused,  introduce  the  new  unit. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Distribute  the  books  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  Have  the  first  two  unit  titles  read  and  lead  the 
children  to  observe  that  these  two  groups  of  stories  have  been 
about  children. 

Presenting  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  third  unit  title.  Ask 

unit  title  them  to  name  the  animal  friends  they  have  read  about  in 

previous  stories.  To  heighten  interest  read  to  the  children  the 
titles  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  and  ask  them  to  guess  what 
animal  each  story  will  tell  about. 

“There  is  a colored  page  to  show  us  where  our  new  unit 
begins.”  Have  the  children  locate  the  unit  title  page,  read 
the  unit  title,  and  name  the  animals  in  the  picture.  Then  say, 
MI  think  we  will  have  fun  reading  about  animal  friends.” 

Happy  Finds  a Friend 

(Pages  82-87) 

new  words:  when  some  could  wish  ask  coming 

be  Nancy  let’s  think 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  82.  Did  you  ever  see  a store 

in  Context  window  like  this  one?  What  kind  of  store  is  this?”  Elicit  and 
write  a pet  store  and  have  the  line  read.  “Can  you  name  the 
kinds  of  pets  in  the  window?”  As  the  children  name  them, 
write  the  following  phrases  on  the  board:  some  birds,  some 
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dogs,  some  chickens,  some  rabbits,  some  kittens.  Have  the 
phrases  read.  If  the  children  do  not  recognize  some,  compare  it 
with  come. 

“What  do  you  think  Billy  said  when  he  saw  the  pets?”  After 
the  children  have  expressed  opinions,  say,  “I  think  he  is  say- 
ing: I wish  I could  have  a pet.”  After  the  children  have  read 
the  line,  ask  them  to  frame  the  word  wish  and  the  word  could. 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  break  this  story  for  use  during 
two  reading  periods,  pages  82  and  83  should  be  read  as  a unit, 
and  the  Preliminary  Development  should  be  concluded  at  this 
point.  The  presentation  may  be  checked  by  having  the  above 
lines  reread,  or  by  asking  the  children  to  frame  and  read  words 
or  phrases  as  they  are  called  for. 

“Billy  wanted  a pet  very  much.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
want  something  very  much?”  Elicit  and  present  ask  Father 
(or  Mother).  “Maybe  Billy  will  do  just  what  you  would  do. 
Look  at  the  picture  on  page  83.  Who  is  the  man  coming  out 
of  the  door?  Which  pet  do  you  think  Billy  wants?  What  do 
you  think  (indicate  the  phrase  again)  he  is  saying?  Do  you 
think  he  is  wishing  that  the  little  black  dog  could  be  his  dog?” 
Have  pupils  frame  the  words  could  and  be.  After  the  pupils 
have  discussed  the  picture,  say,  “Let’s  read  to  see  if  Billy  will 
get  this  pet.”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  phrase  and  indicate 
the  word  Let’s. 

Note:  The  word  Nancy  will  be  presented  in  the  Guided 
Reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  82:  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  title.  “Why  do  you  sup- 

readmg  pose  our  story  is  called  ‘Happy  Finds  a Friend’?  Which  animal 

do  you  think  is  called  Happy?  Do  you  think  Billy  saw  all 
the  animals  that  we  see  in  the  window?  You  may  read  this 
whole  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.”  As  the  pupils  read 
silently,  give  help  if  it  is  needed.  “What  animals  did  Billy 
see?  Why  do  you  think  the  little  black  dog  looked  at  Billy?” 

Page  83:  “Let’s  find  out  what  happened  next.  What  do  the 
first  two  lines  tell  you?  When  the  man  came  out,  Billy  began 
talking  to  him.  You  may  read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  he  said.”  After  the  silent  reading  say,  “Billy 
wanted  the  little  dog  very  much,  didn’t  he?  Who  would  like 
to  read  aloud  what  Billy  said  to  the  man?  Do  you  suppose 
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he  will  ask  someone  for  him?  We  will  find  out  very  soon 
what  he  did.” 

Page  84:  “Before  we  read  this  page,  let’s  see  if  you  can  re- 
member something  that  you  read  before.  Was  Billy  on  his  way 
to  school  or  on  his  way  home  when  he  saw  the  little  dog  the 
first  time?”  Have  pupils  verify  the  answer  by  reference  to 
the  first  sentence  on  page  82.  “Now  read  the  first  sentence 
on  page  84.  Why  do  you  think  Billy  went  back  to  the  pet 
store  after  school?  Read  what  the  little  dog  did  when  Billy 
came  back.  Read  to  yourself  what  Billy  said  to  the  dog.  Now 
read  it  aloud  just  the  way  you  think  Billy  talked.  When  Billy 
got  home,  he  told  his  mother  all  about  the  dog.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  he  said?  Then  read  the  rest  of  the  page.” 

Page  85:  “Here  is  Father  coming  home.  Why  did  Billy  run 
to  open  the  door?  Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. Read  aloud  what  Billy  said  to  Father.  Read  aloud 
what  Father  said.  What  do  you  think  the  next  part  of  our 
story  is  going  to  be  about?” 

Pages  86  and  87:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Billy’s  whole  family.  He 
has  a sister,  too.  Her  name  is  Nancy  ” Write  the  word  on 
the  blackboard.  “You  may  read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to 
yourself  and  tell  what  Billy’s  family  gave  him  for  his  birthday. 
Do  you  see  something  in  the  picture  that  makes  you  think  he 
will  get  another  present?  Read  all  the  rest  of  the  story  to  your- 
self to  find  out  what  Billy  did  after  he  saw  the  basket.  Then  we 
will  read  this  part  aloud.” 

After  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of  the  last  part  of  page  86 
and  page  87,  ask,  “Which  present  do  you  think  Billy  liked 
best?  Do  you  like  the  name  he  gave  to  the  dog?  If  you  had 
this  dog  for  a pet,  what  would  you  name  him?” 

“We  haven’t  read  many  stories  about  Billy,  and  so  we  don’t 
know  much  about  what  kind  of  boy  he  is.  Let’s  reread  all  the 
things  Billy  said  in  this  story  to  see  what  they  tell  about  him.” 

Some  of  the  things  the  children  should  notice  about  Billy 
are:  he  liked  animals,  especially  dogs;  he  was  excited  about 
the  little  black  dog  and  wanted  to  have  him;  he  remembered 
to  say  “please”  and  “thank  you”;  he  was  very  happy  when 
Father  got  the  dog  for  him. 

The  children  may  also  tell  things  about  Billy’s  family— how 
many  people  there  were  in  it,  how  good  they  were  to  Billy  on 
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his  birthday,  etc.  In  the  oral  rereading  of  the  conversational 
parts  of  the  story,  the  children  should  show  how  they  think 
each  character  talked. 


Related  Practice 


Strengthening 

meaning 

associations 


Clarifying 

meanings 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  word  think , write  Think 
on  the  board  and  under  it  these  questions: 

When  is  your  birthday? 

Is  your  birthday  coming  soon? 

What  do  you  want  for  your  birthday? 

What  do  you  wish  you  could  do  on  that  day? 

Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  ask  them  to  think 
about  something  they  will  like  to  think  about.  Point  to  the 
word  think  and  say,  “What  does  this  word  tell  you  to  do?  Read 
the  first  question  and  see  if  you  can  think  of  the  answer.”  If 
some  children  do  not  know,  suggest  that  they  find  out  at 
home  that  night.  Continue  with  each  of  the  questions. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  known  contractions,  write  the 
words  can't  and  can  not  on  the  blackboard  and  explain  that 
they  mean  the  same  thing.  Then  write  the  sentences  They 
do  not  want  to  ask  Nancy  and  Let  us  think  what  it  could  be 
and  have  the  lines  read.  Change  do  not  to  don't , have  the  line 
read,  and  bring  out  the  fact  that  don't  means  the  same  as 
do  not.  In  like  manner  change  Let  us  to  Let's. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  speech  consonant  wh  when  occurring  initially 
in  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
column,  underlining  the  word  white:  white,  what,  hop,  when, 
then,  wagon,  which. 

Have  a child  look  at  the  word  white  and  say  it.  Have  the 
second  word  what  pronounced.  Then  say,  “Do  these  two 
words  sound  alike  at  the  beginning?”  When  the  pupils  are 
aware  that  the  two  words  begin  alike,  say,  “The  two  words 
begin  with  the  letters  wh.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  wh 
as  I say  ‘white’  and  ‘what’?”  Have  a pupil  pronounce  each 
of  the  words  and  underline  it  if  it  begins  with  the  letters  wh. 

Write  wh,  t,  h,  w on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the  words: 
what,  top,  hat,  will,  etc.  Have  the  children  point  to  the 
letters  that  represent  the  beginning  sound  of  each  word. 

Use  pages  38,  39,  and  40. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Drawing 

pictures 


Dramatic 

play 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 
poems  and 
stories 


Have  the  children  draw  a large  picture  or  mural  of  a pet- 
store  window  with  many  different  kinds  of  pets  in  it.  During 
the  art  period  show  the  pupils  the  pictures  and  stories  from 
the  unit  “Animals  in  Art”  in  Art  Stories,  Book  One,  of  the 
Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  These  pictures  may  give  the 
children  ideas  for  original  drawings. 

The  pet-store  picture  painted  by  the  children  may  be  used 
as  a backdrop  for  dramatic-play  activities.  One  child  may  be 
selected  to  be  the  storekeeper  and  the  other  children  may  take 
turns  coming  to  the  store,  looking  at  the  pets  in  the  window, 
and  choosing  the  one  each  would  like  to  have.  In  conversa- 
tions with  the  storekeeper  each  child  should  tell  why  he  likes 
the  pet  he  has  chosen.  This  type  of  activity  promotes  ability  to 
talk  spontaneously  and  easily  in  a given  situation.  It  also  helps 
children  learn  to  express  their  preferences  clearly  and  to  give 
reasons  for  them. 

Children  who  read  stories  suggested  in  the  Bibliography  on 
pages  181-182  of  this  Guidebook  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  tell  other  pupils  about  the  selections  they  have  read,  com- 
paring and  contrasting  what  happened  in  these  stories  with 
episodes  in  “Happy  Finds  a Friend.” 

Read  to  the  children  poems  such  as  “Alexander  Gray,”  from 
Alister  and  Co.,  by  D.  E.  Stevenson,  and  “Good  Morning,”  by 
Muriel  Sipe,  from  Picture  Book  of  Poems. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  Billy  and  Blaze,  by  C.  W. 
Anderson,  and  then  place  the  book  on  the  library  table  for 
the  pupils  to  enjoy. 


Puff  Has  a Ride 

(Pages  88-91) 

new  words:  milk  called  from  of 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  morning  the  milk  man  left  some  milk  at  Dick  and 

vocabulary  Jane’s  house.  He  put  two  bottles  of  milk  on  the  porch,  and 
went  back  and  got  in  his  wagon.  He  had  many  bottles  of 
milk.  Just  then  Mother  ran  out  of  the  house  and  called  to 
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Approach  to 
the  story 

him,  ‘I  want  three  bottles  of  milk  this  morning.  May  I have 
another  bottle?’ 

“The  milk  man  jumped  out  of  his  milk  wagon  again.  He 
took  a bottle  of  milk  from  the  wagon  and  gave  it  to  Mother. 
‘Thank  you,’  she  said.  ‘Now  I will  not  have  to  get  milk  from 
the  store.’  ” 

“Dick  and  Jane  like  milk  to  drink.  Is  there  anyone  else  in 
this  family  that  likes  milk?”  After  the  pupils  name  Sally,  say, 
“This  family  has  some  pets,  too.  Which  one  of  the  children’s 
pets  needs  milk  every  day?  We  are  going  to  read  a story  about 
Puff.  Do  you  suppose  she  will  get  any  of  the  milk  Mother 
bought?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  stories  about  Our  Animal 
Friends,  find  the  name  of  a story  about  Puff,  and  locate  the 
story  in  their  books. 

Page  88:  “What  does  Dick  have  in  his  hand?  Which  pet  do 
you  think  he  is  calling?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  if  Puff  came 
when  Dick  called.” 

Page  89:  “Where  have  Dick  and  Jane  gone  to  look  for  the 
kitten?  Whom  do  they  see  coming?  Do  you  suppose  this  de- 
livery man  will  help  Dick  and  Jane  look  for  their  kitten? 
Read  the  whole  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  90:  “Here  is  a man  we  know.  Do  you  remember  his 
name?  He  always  likes  to  help  children.  I wonder  if  he  can 
find  Puff.  You  may  read  the  whole  page  to  see  if  he  knows 
where  Puff  is.” 

Rereading 

Page  91:  “Well,  well!  Look  who  is  sitting  in  the  wagon  next 
to  the  milk  man!  How  do  you  suppose  Puff  ever  got  in  the 
milk  wagon?  You  can  find  out  by  reading  the  page.”  After  the 
silent  reading  and  discussion  ask,  “Do  you  see  why  the  milk 
man  called  Puff  a funny  kitten?” 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  skimming  a page  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  on  details,  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  asked  during  the  rereading  of  the  story:  “Look 
on  page  88.  In  what  two  places  did  Dick  look  for  Puff?  Show 
me  the  lines  that  tell  you.  The  man  from  the  store  said  he 
would  try  to  find  Puff.  When  did  he  say  he  would  look  for 
her?”  The  children  should  find  and  read  the  last  line  on 
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Extending 

interpretation 

page  89.  “Big  Bill  thought  of  someone  else  who  might  have 
seen  Puff.  Find  the  line  that  tells  who  this  is.  What  did  the 
milk  man  think  Puff  was  looking  for  in  his  wagon?  Read  the 
line  that  tells.” 

“Do  you  think  Puff  would  have  found  her  way  home  even 
if  she  hadn’t  ridden  with  the  milk  man?”  The  pupils  should 
recall  what  Puff  did  when  Sally  was  lost  in  the  story  “A  Big 
Friend.”  “Do  you  suppose  Puff  had  ever  seen  the  milk  man 
before?  How  do  you  think  she  knew  that  there  was  milk  in 
his  wagon?  What  do  you  suppose  Puff  did  as  soon  as  Dick  took 
her  home?”  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  any  similar  ex- 
periences they  have  had  with  pets. 

Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  strengthen  the  meanings  of  prepositions,  write  the 


tneantngs 

words  in,  of,  to,  from,  out  of,  away  from  on  the  blackboard 
and  give  the  children  oral  directions,  such  as  the  following: 
“Take  a book  from  the  table.  Put  it  in  your  desk.  Go  to  the 
door.  Come  to  the  blackboard.  Now  go  away  from  it.  Find 
some  pieces  of  paper.  Bring  one  of  them  to  me.  Take  some- 
thing out  of  your  desk.  Bring  it  to  me.”  As  directions  are 
given,  indicate  the  corresponding  preposition  on  the  board. 
After  a child  has  followed  the  directions  given  him,  he  should 
tell  what  he  has  done  and  find  the  right  word  or  phrase  on 
the  board. 

Phonetic 

analysis 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  like 
other  words  except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the 
procedures  suggested  on  pages  44-45  of  this  Guidebook.  By 
substitution  of  initial  consonants  change  the  following  words 
to  those  in  parentheses:  me  (he);  be  (he);  Tim  (him). 

In  like  manner,  change  each  of  the  following  known  words  to 
the  unknown  word  in  parentheses:  now  (how);  cow  (how);  cat 
(hat);  sat  (hat);  kitten  (mitten);  back  (sack)  (tack);  bang  (sang) 
(rang);  boat  (goat);  bunny  (sunny);  car  (far);  get  (set)  (wet); 
could  (would);  hen  (ten)  (pen);  Dick  (kick);  dog  (log);  hop 
(top)  (mop). 

Write  these  sentences  and  ask  pupils  to  read  them: 

Do  you  know  how  Dick  called  Puff? 

How  did  Puff  get  in  the  milk  wagon? 

He  has  a hat  on  his  head. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  41  and  42. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


Language 

experiences 


Hearing 

stories 


Comment  on  the  fact  that  Dick  was  bringing  out  a saucer 
of  milk  for  Puff  and  that  probably  one  of  the  ways  he  helps 
at  home  is  to  take  care  of  the  pets.  Lead  children  to  under- 
stand that  pets  sometimes  make  extra  work  for  Mother.  Pic- 
tures and  charts  may  be  made  showing  things  children  can  do 
to  help  take  care  of  pets  at  home. 

To  promote  ability  to  use  descriptive  words  and  to  extend 
the  pupils’  vocabulary,  ask  the  children  to  tell  all  the  interest- 
ing things  about  a kitten  they  can  think  of— for  example:  “A 
kitten  feels  soft  and  furry.  It  rubs  against  your  legs  and  purrs. 
At  night  its  eyes  shine  in  the  dark.” 

Read  to  the  children  other  stories  about  kittens,  such  as 
“How  Spot  Found  a Home,”  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell,  from  Here 
and  Now  Story  Book,  and  April's  Kittens , by  Clare  Newberry. 
The  latter  should  be  placed  on  the  library  table  so  that  the 
children  may  enjoy  the  pictures. 


A Friend  Comes  to  School 

(Pages  92-96) 

new  words:  room  had  door  jumped  bumped  yard 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
•vocabulary 
in  context 


“The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  reminds  me  of  one 
we  read  in  another  book.”  Show  the  pictures  in  the  story 
“Fun  at  School,”  pages  147-151  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  remember  what  happened  in  this 
story.  After  they  have  recalled  and  retold  the  story,  show  the 
picture  on  page  347  and  say,  “Dick  and  Jane  stopped  in  the 
yard  to  wave  to  Mother  and  Sally.  What  did  they  have  under 
their  arms?”  Elicit  and  present  They  had  books.  Show  the 
picture  on  page  149  and  say,  “Where  are  Sally  and  Spot  in 
this  picture?”  Elicit  and  present  at  the  door  of  the  school  room. 
Show  the  picture  on  page  150  and  say,  “Where  are  Sally  and 
Spot  now?”  Elicit  and  present  in  the  school  room. 

Note:  The  words  bumped  and  jumped  should  be  recognized 
by  the  use  of  context  clues  and  structural  analysis. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

“We  are  going  to  read  another  story  today  that  tells  about 


Guided 

reading 

someone’s  pet  coming  to  school.  Let’s  find  the  story  ‘A  Friend 
Comes  to  School’  and  look  at  the  first  picture.’’ 

Page  92:  “Let’s  read  this  page  to  see  what  it  tells  us  about  the 
children  in  the  school  room.”  After  the  silent  reading  direct 
attention  to  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  ask,  “Which 
girl  in  this  picture  is  Susan?  Read  the  lines  that  tell  you  which 
one  she  is.  Which  boy  is  Billy?  Which  boy  is  Jim?” 

Page  93:  “Now  we  see  what  pet  came  to  school.  Whose  pet  is 
this?  Do  you  think  any  of  the  children  have  seen  Happy?  Read 
this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  who  saw  him  first.”  After 
the  silent  reading  ask,  “Which  boy  is  Jack?  How  do  you 
know?”  Then  say,  “What  do  you  suppose  Happy  will  do 
next?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  94:  “Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Happy  did.” 

Page  95:  “Happy  was  so  excited  that  he  bumped  into  many 
things.  How  would  you  feel  if  your  dog  did  this?  Most  of 
the  children  in  the  class  thought  Happy  was  funny,  but  what 
do  you  suppose  Billy  thought?  Read  this  page  to  yourselves 
and  tell  what  he  said  to  Happy.”  After  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion say,  “Who  would  like  to  read  what  Billy  said  just  the 
way  you  think  he  talked?  Do  you  think  Happy  will  go  home 
without  Billy?” 

Page  96:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Happy  did 
next.  How  do  you  know  that  Happy  was  glad  to  see  Billy  when 
Billy  came  out  of  school?  Read  aloud  what  Billy  said  to 
him  then.” 

Interpreting 
the  story 

During  informal  discussion  the  children  may  be  led  to  see 
that  Happy  didn’t  know  any  better  than  to  run  and  jump  and 
upset  things.  Have  them  comment  on  Billy’s  statement,  “School 
is  not  for  dogs.” 

To  heighten  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  mood  and 
humor  of  the  story,  lead  them  to  observe  how  different  the 
school  room  was  before  and  after  Happy  came.  They  should 
contrast  the  quiet,  busy  scene  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  with 
the  noise  and  confusion  Happy  created.  “What  do  you  think 
the  children  did  after  Happy  had  been  sent  outside?”  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  they  must  have  been  busy  putting  things  in 
order. 
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Rereading  Ask  the  children  to  pretend  that  Happy  came  to  their  class- 

room. Then  ask  them  to  read  the  story  aloud  as  if  they  were 
telling  it  about  themselves. 


Related  Practice 


Selecting 

relevant 

ideas 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  selecting  relevant  ideas,  write  the  follow- 
ing phrases  in  a column  on  the  blackboard:  has  doors,  is  in  a 
ball,  has  a yard,  can  think,  can  not  talk,  has  rooms  in  it,  is 
not  on  the  farm,  is  in  a barn,  has  a back  door.  Then  write  the 
word  house  at  the  left  of  the  column  of  phrases.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  read  the  phrases  and  cross  out  the  ones  which  do  not 
tell  something  about  a house. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  the 
appearance  and  sound  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for 
the  final  consonant,  write  the  words  has  and  had  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the  two  words  and  indicate 
the  part  of  the  two  words  which  does  not  sound  alike.  Then 
interchange  the  final  consonants,  and  have  the  two  words  pro- 
nounced again. 

Write  the  words  has,  had,  hat,  and  ham  in  a column  and 
ask  the  children  if  they  can  pronounce  the  last  two  words. 
Write  the  sentence  Some  boys  like  to  eat  ham,  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  This  type  of  exercise  reviews  final  consonants.  It  also 
gives  valuable  informal  visual-auditory  training  in  short  vowel 
sounds  and  in  the  blending  of  initial  consonants  with  vowels. 

To  give  further  practice  in  selecting  relevant  ideas,  repro- 
duce the  following: 

Where  could  a girl  go? 
away  from  the  house.  out  of  the  yard, 
out  of  a room.  down  the  street, 

into  a ball.  under  a door. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  phrase  and  underline  those 
which  answer  the  question  correctly. 

Use  pages  43  and  44. 


Correlated  Activities 

Telling  During  the  language  period  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 

stortes  dren  tQ  tep  funny  things  their  pets  have  done  or  to  make  up 

stories  about  pets.  Note  the  progress  of  individual  chil- 
dren in  ability  to  tell  events  in  sequence.  If  children  have  a 
tendency  to  ramble  in  telling  a story,  ask  them  to  draw  illus- 
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Independent 

reading 


trations  for  their  stories  at  their  seats,  making  a series  of  pic- 
tures like  a comic  strip  to  show  the  order  of  events.  Then  have 
them  retell  their  stories,  using  the  illustrations  as  guides. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  the  books  on  the  library  table  or 
bookshelf  there  are  stories  about  funny  things  that  happened 
when  pets  came  to  school.  (See  the  Bibliography  on  page  182 
of  this  Guidebook .)  Have  them  make  book  marks  with  a 
picture  of  a pet  on  each  one.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils 
to  read  stories  aloud  to  the  group,  or  to  tell  what  happened 
in  a story  they  have  read  and  compare  it  with  “A  Friend  Comes 
to  School.” 


Poky  Gets  Lost 

(Pages  97-100) 

new  words:  feed  night  every  dear  everywhere 

morning 

Preliminary  Development 

“How  often  do  you  feed  your  pets?  We  must  feed  some  pets 
often.  Some  we  feed  only  once  a day,  but  some  we  must  feed 
every  night  and  every  morning. 

“In  one  of  our  stories  Dick  wanted  to  feed  Puff,  but  he 
couldn’t  find  her.  He  looked  everywhere”  Have  the  pupils 
find  the  word  where  in  this  word.  Then  cover  where  and 
say,  “What  is  the  first  part  of  this  word? 

“Now  we  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  a pet  that 
got  lost.  Nancy  started  to  feed  the  pets  at  school.  She  looked 
everywhere  for  one  of  the  pets,  but  she  couldn’t  find  him.  She 
liked  this  pet  so  much  that  she  called  him  her  dear  little  pet. 
Which  pet  do  you  suppose  got  lost?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find 
which  pet  got  lost.  After  they  have  found  the  title  and  the 
page,  say,  “We  know  what  happened  when  Puff  got  lost.  Now 
let’s  find  out  what  happened  to  Poky  when  he  got  lost.” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Page  97:  “All  the  children  are  looking  at  Poky.  If  we  read  the 
page,  we  will  find  out  why.”  When  pupils  have  read  the  page 
silently,  ask,  “Why  did  Nancy  want  the  children  to  look  at 
Poky?  What  did  Poky  do  then?” 

Page  98:  “Soon  it  was  time  for  the  children  to  go  home.  Nancy 
stayed  after  the  other  children  had  gone.  Read  this  page  to 
yourself  to  find  out  what  she  did.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “What  animals  did  Nancy  feed  before  she  went  to  get 
something  for  Poky?  Where  is  Poky  in  the  picture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page?  We  are  going  to  have  a surprise  on  the 
next  page.” 

Page  99:  “Where  do  you  think  Poky  is  now?  Read  this  page 
to  yourself  to  see  if  Nancy  can  find  him.”  After  the  silent 
reading  discuss  what  this  page  tells  that  the  picture  doesn’t 
show. 

Page  100:  “When  Nancy  got  home,  she  told  her  mother  about 
Poky.  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  where  Mother 
thought  Poky  might  be.  Now  Nancy  is  going  to  have  another 
surprise.  Read  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Where  was  Poky  all 
the  time  Nancy  was  looking  for  him?  Why  do  you  think  Nancy 
is  smiling  in  the  picture?” 

To  check  on  comprehension  and  to  give  practice  in  reading 
to  verify  statements  given  in  answer  to  a question,  ask  each 
of  the  following  questions  and  have  it  answered  orally.  Then 
ask  pupils  to  find  and  read  sentences  from  the  book  to  make 
sure  that  their  answers  are  right.  “What  did  Poky  do  when 
all  the  children  ran  to  look  at  him?  What  other  pets  besides 
Poky  were  in  the  classroom?  Why  did  Nancy  have  to  hurry 
home  from  school?  How  did  Nancy  discover  that  Poky  was 
in  her  pocket?” 

Have  the  entire  story  read  orally  to  fuse  the  plot  incidents 
into  a story  whole. 

Have  the  pupils  compare  their  own  observations  of  turtles 
with  the  behavior  of  Poky  in  this  story.  (See  the  Correlated 
Activities  section  of  this  lesson  plan.) 

“What  does  this  story  tell  you  about  Nancy?”  Pupils  should 
mention  how  careful  she  was  about  feeding  the  pets,  how  wor- 
ried she  was  about  Poky,  and  how  pleased  she  was  when  she 
found  him. 
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Related  Practice 


Associating 

relevant 

ideas 


To  further  develop  the  ability  to  associate  relevant  ideas, 
write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

every  morning 

When  could  a boy  feed  his  pets?  in  the  house 

at  night 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  question.  Then  have  each  of  the 
three  phrases  at  the  right  read  aloud.  Discuss  each  phrase  and 
underline  those  which  tell  when  a boy  could  feed  his  pets. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  the  house  tells  where  he  might  feed 
the  pets,  not  when. 

Continue  with  the  following: 

into  the  house 
Where  could  a boy  go?  in  the  morning 
to  the  store 


feed  a dear  little  pet 

What  could  a girl  do?  look  everywhere 

in  the  school  room 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


1,  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are 
alike  except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the  pro- 
cedures suggested  on  pages  44-45  of  this  Guidebook.  By  sub- 
stitution of  initial  consonants  change  the  following  words  to 
those  in  parentheses:  run  (fun);  last  (fast).  Then  change  each 
of  the  following  known  words  to  the  unknown  words  in  paren- 
theses: well  (bell);  hill  (fill);  jump  (pump);  found  (sound);  fun 
(sun);  give  (live);  feed  (feel);  pet  (met)  (men);  milk  (silk);  pig 
(pin)  (tin);  ran  (rat)  (hat);  had  (bad)  (bat);  yard  (hard). 

2.  To  give  practice  in  the  independent  use  of  combined 
context  and  phonetic  clues,  write  these  sentences  and  ask  pupils 
to  read  them.  Note  their  ability  to  recognize  fell  and  tell. 

Something  fell  out  of  the  basket. 

We  can  tell  a story. 

Use  pages  45  and  46. 


Correlated  Activities 

Using  ideas  Pupils  may  discuss  their  own  responsibility  for  classroom 
reading™™  tas^s,  such  as  feeding  pets  and  providing  clean  water  for  them, 
watering  flowers,  tidying  up  the  library  table,  etc.,  and  decide 
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on  things  they  can  take  turns  doing.  Post  on  the  bulletin- 
board  lists  of  things  to  do  and  the  names  of  pupils  who  are 
to  do  them. 


Experience 

records 


Independent 

reading 


If  the  class  has  a turtle  or  some  other  animal  for  a pet,  keep 
a record  of  pupils’  informal  observations  as  they  watch  it  or 
play  with  it.  Information  gained  from  observation  may  be 
recorded  and  made  into  a booklet  during  the  science  period. 
Descriptive  comments  may  form  the  basis  of  a group  poem  or 
story.  To  encourage  comments  of  this  nature,  read  to  the 
children  such  poems  as  “The  Little  Turtle,”  by  Vachel  Lind- 
say, in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  and  “Turtle,”  by 
Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  in  I Like  Animals. 

See  the  Bibliography  on  page  182  of  this  Guidebook  for 
selections  for  the  children  to  read. 


Bunny  Boy 

(Pages  101-106) 

new  words:  Bunny  open  surprise  fell  helped 

thought  just  another  how  Dick's 

Preliminary  Development 

“Dick  had  a pet  rabbit  named  Bunny  Boy.  Bunny  Boy  had 
a good  house  to  live  in.  Dick  thought  Bunny  Boy  couldn’t 
get  out,  but  one  day  Dick  had  a big  surprise.  When  he  went 
to  feed  Bunny  Boy,  the  rabbit  wasn’t  there.  The  door  to  his 
little  house  wasn’t  closed.” 

Write  The  door  was  open  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  line. 
They  should  infer  the  word  open  from  context  clues. 

“How  do  you  suppose  that  door  got  open?  Dick  thought 
and  thought,  but  he  couldn’t  figure  it  out.  Would  you  like 
to  read  this  story  to  see  how  the  door  got  open  and  what 
Bunny  Boy  did  after  he  got  out?” 

Note:  The  word  fell  should  be  recognized  from  context  and 
phonetic  clues,  and  the  word  helped  through  structural  analysis. 

If  it  seems  desirable  to  break  the  story  for  use  during  two 
reading  periods,  the  Preliminary  Development  should  be  con- 
cluded at  this  point. 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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“Dick  was  wondering  where  his  pet  could  be.  Just  then  he 
heard  something.  He  heard  another  pet  barking.  Which  pet 
do  you  suppose  that  was?  Another  one  of  Dick's  pets  said  ‘Mew, 
mew.’  This  is  an  exciting  story.  It  has  another  surprise  in  it 
that  I haven’t  told  you  about.  How  can  we  find  out  what  it  is?” 

Note:  The  word  how  should  be  recognized  from  phonetic 
clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  story  by  using  the  table  of  contents. 

Guided  Page  101:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  it  tells 

readmg  you  about  Bunny  Boy.”  After  the  silent  reading  call  atten- 

tion to  the  picture  and  say,  “This  picture  tells  you  something 
more  about  one  thing  that  happened.”  Have  the  fourth  sen- 
tence on  the  page  read  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that 
the  picture  shows  how  the  rabbit  opened  the  door. 

Page  102:  “Bunny  Boy  has  a surprise  on  this  page;  read  the 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  the  surprise  is.”  To  check  on 
ability  to  recognize  the  word  fell  from  phonetic  clues,  ask  the 
children  to  tell  what  happened  to  Bunny  Boy  when  he  jumped 
in  the  little  door.  Have  the  three  sentences  containing  the 
word  fell  read  aloud.  Then  ask,  “Where  do  you  think  Bunny 
Boy  is  now?”  Children  should  be  led  to  observe  that  the  rabbit 
has  fallen  into  the  coal  cellar  or  coal  bin. 

Page  103:  “It  was  time  for  Dick  to  feed  his  pets.  Read  this 
page  and  tell  what  happened.”  Guide  the  oral  reading  of 
the  page  as  follows:  “Read  the  lines  that  tell  when  Dick  went 
to  feed  his  pets;  the  lines  that  tell  when  the  family  had  dinner. 
Read  the  lines  which  show  that  Dick  and  Jane  were  worried 
about  Bunny  Boy.  How  do  you  suppose  they  will  find  him?” 

Note:  If  this  story  is  to  be  read  during  two  reading  periods, 
the  first  period  should  close  here. 

Page  104:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  why  Spot 
and  Puff  are  running  to  the  door.  Read  aloud  the  lines  that 
tell  what  they  heard.  What  did  Father  say?  What  do  you 
think  was  making  the  bumping  noises?” 

Page  105:  “Oh,  my,  see  what  hopped  in  when  Father  opened 
the  door.  Does  this  rabbit  look  like  Bunny  Boy?  Let’s  read 
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Interpreting 
the  story 

the  page  to  see  what  Jane  said.  What  does  this  page  tell  us  that 
the  picture  doesn’t  show?  Why  do  you  think  Puff  ran  to  the 
rabbit?” 

Page  106:  “What  is  Puff  doing  to  the  rabbit?  Now  do  you 
think  Dick  and  Jane  will  guess  what  rabbit  this  is?  This  page 
will  tell  us.  Let’s  read  it.  How  did  Bunny  Boy  get  so  black?” 

During  informal  discussion  of  the  story  ask  the  pupils  if 
they  were  surprised  when  Puff  started  to  make  Bunny  Boy 
clean.  “Have  you  ever  seen  a mother  cat  washing  her  kittens?” 
Compare  this  with  the  way  Puff  washed  Bunny  Boy.  “Do  you 
think  Bunny  Boy  will  want  to  get  out  of  his  house  again?” 

Rereading 

To  promote  ability  to  read  longer  units  independently,  have 
the  pupils  reread  the  entire  story  to  themselves  to  decide  which 
part  they  like  best  of  all.  Various  pupils  may  then  read  their 
favorite  parts  orally.  Other  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read 
aloud  the  part  they  think  is  the  most  exciting,  the  funniest 
part,  the  part  that  tells  about  Bunny  Boy  getting  out  of  his 
house,  the  part  that  tells  about  a big  surprise  for  Dick  and 
Jane. 

Related  Practice 

Checking  To  check  meaning  associations  and  to  promote  rapid  recog- 


meaning 

associations 

nition  of  sight  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  black- 
board in  mixed  order:  fell,  How,  thought,  Bunny,  outdoors, 
surprise,  girl,  umbrella,  Dick's,  open,  just,  helped,  another. 

Tell  the  following  story,  pausing  wherever  there  is  a blank. 
Point  to  the  word  in  the  above  list  needed  to  complete  the 
meaning  and  have  the  children  pronounce  it. 

“One  day  when  Dick  woke  up,  he  could  hear  the  rain  splash- 
ing on  the  roof.  It  with  a splash  on  the  street  and 

on  the  sidewalk.  ‘ hard  it.  is  raining’ 

Dick.  * Boy  doesn’t  like  the  rain.  I must  bring  him 

inside.’  So  he  got  dressed  and  went 

“What  a Dick  had!  He  saw  a little 

standing  bv  the  rabbit’s  pen.  She  had  a biV  j and 

she  was  holding  it  over  Bunnv  Bov.  ‘You  are  rah- 

bit,’  she  was  saying.  ‘You  don’t  like  the  rain.  I will  keep  you 
dry.’ 

“ ‘Sally,’  called  Dick.  ‘What  are  you  trying  to  do?’ 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


“ ‘Oh,  Dick/  said  Sally.  ‘Please  help  me.  I could  not 

the  pen,  but  I can  keep  Bunny  Boy  dry.  You 

came in  time.’ 

“ ‘Funny  Sally,’  laughed  Dick.  ‘You  my  rabbit, 

and  so  I will  help  you.’  So  Dick  helped  Sally,  and  they  both 

took  Bunny  Boy  to place.  They  took  him  into  the 

house.” 

1.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance and  sound  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the 
initial  consonant,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard 
in  four  columns: 


hat 

day 

Bill 

book 

cat 

way 

ball 

boat 

can 

sat 

will 

look 

sat 

say 

but 

boy 

say 

said 

with 

looked 

Have  the  children 

pronounce 

the  words 

in  each  column  and 

indicate  those  that 

look  and  sound  alike 

except  for  the  be- 

ginning  letter. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  new  words  independently 
by  using  both  context  and  phonetic  clues,  write  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  one  at  a time  and  have  them  read. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  note  the  child’s  ability  to  read 
the  italicized  words. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

A fat  pig  was  on  the  farm. 

You  may  go  with  me. 

They  took  something  with  them. 

If  the  children  have  difficulty  recognizing  a new  word  in 
context,  the  teacher  should  first  of  all  direct  attention  to  the 
thought  of  the  sentence.  After  pupils  have  inferred  from  the 
context  a word  with  the  appropriate  meaning,  the  teacher 
should  help  them  to  check  the  word  by  phonetic  analysis.  She 
should  show  them  familiar  words  that  contain  the  same 
phonetic  elements.  For  example,  the  word  may  begins  like 
me  and  ends  like  day.  She  may  also  use  the  words  in  the 
columns  on  the  blackboard  and  by  substituting  another  initial 
consonant  make  the  new  word.  For  example,  if  a child  has 
difficulty  with  “Jill”  or  “hill,”  write  Bill,  change  it  to  Jill, 
then  to  will,  then  to  hill,  having  the  child  pronounce  each  word. 

Use  pages  47,  48,  49,  and  50. 
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Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  tell  about  ex- 
periences they  have  had  with  rabbits  as  pets  or  about  wild 
rabbits  they  have  seen  in  fields  or  parks.  Discussion  should 
bring  out  the  distinctive  and  appealing  characteristics  of  rab- 
bits, such  as  soft  fur,  long  ears,  funny  nose,  little  tail,  and  the 
way  they  go  hop,  hop,  hop.  Some  of  these  observations  may  be 
made  into  group  stories  or  poems. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  some  stories  about  rabbits 
in  the  books  on  the  library  table  (Bibliography  page  182). 
Have  them  observe  that  some  of  the  rabbits  in  these  stories 
are  pets  and  others  are  like  the  rabbits  they  see  in  fields  or 
parks. 

Read  aloud  stories  and  poems  about  rabbits,  such  as  “The 
Story  of  a Bold  Rabbit,”  by  Dmitril  N.  Mamin,  from  The 
Gunniwolf  and  other  Merry  Tales;  “The  Reason,”  by  Dorothy 
Aldis,  from  Picture  Book  of  Poems;  and  “Rabbits,”  from  I 
Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


Who  Took  the  Nuts? 

(Pages  107-111) 

new  words:  took  nuts  gray  squirrel  any  snow 

food 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  to  recall  all  of  the  animal  friends  they  have 

concepts  read  about  in  this  section  of  the  book.  Bring  out  the  idea  that 

all  of  the  stories  so  far  have  told  about  pets.  Ask  the  children 
to  name  and  tell  about  animals  they  see  on  the  way  to  school 
that  are  not  pets,  such  as  squirrels  and  birds.  As  some  pupil 
mentions  squirrels,  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard.  During 
the  conversation  bring  out  the  fact  that  some  squirrels  are  red 
and  some  are  gray.  Talk  about  the  places  where  squirrels  live 
and  the  food  they  eat.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  squirrels  store 
nuts  and  then  eat  them  in  the  winter  when  other  food  is  hard 
to  find. 
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Talk  about  the  fact  that  when  snow  covers  the  ground  in 
winter,  we  sometimes  have  to  feed  the  squirrels  and  birds,  or 
they  will  not  have  enough  food. 

Note:  This  development  of  concepts  should  be  adapted  to 
fit  the  environmental  background  of  pupils.  In  regions  where 
there  is  no  snow  teachers  should  make  clear  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  snow  covers  the  ground  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
animals  to  get  food. 

After  this  informal  discussion  say,  “The  story  we  are  going 
to  read  today  is  about  a little  gray  squirrel.  I don’t  think 
anyone  is  going  to  have  to  give  him  any  food  when  the  snow 
comes,  because  in  our  story  today  he  is  working  hard  taking 
one  nut  after  another  up  in  a tree.  The  name  of  our  story  is 
Who  Took  the  Nuts?  I think  you  know  who  took  them.  Let’s 
read  to  find  out  how  the  squirrel  surprised  Dick  and  Jane.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Find  the  title  ‘Who  Took  the  Nuts’  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. See  what  page  the  story  is  on  and  then  turn  to  it  in 
your  books.” 

Guided  Page  107:  “What  is  Dick  pointing  to  in  the  picture?  Where 

readmg  do  you  suppose  the  nuts  came  from?  Can  you  guess  what 

Dick  and  Jane  are  going  to  do  with  them?  Read  the  page  to 
yourself  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  does 
this  page  tell  you  that  the  picture  doesn’t  show?” 

Page  108:  “After  Jane  and  Dick  had  filled  their  basket,  they 
did  something  else.  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell 
us  what  they  did.  Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  What 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  now?  Read  the  rest  of  the 
page  to  find  out  if  you  are  right.” 

Page  109:  “My,  how  happy  Gray  Squirrel  was  when  he  saw  all 
those  nuts!  What  do  you  think  he  did?  Read  the  page  to 
find  out  if  you  are  right.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  dis- 
cussion ask,  “Do  you  know  how  Gray  Squirrel  carried  the 
nuts?”  To  check  on  interpretation  of  the  exclamatory  sen- 
tence patterns,  have  the  page  read  aloud  by  several  pupils. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  little  squirrel  must  have  been 
very  tired  that  night. 

Page  110:  “What  do  you  suppose  Dick  and  Jane  thought  when 
they  came  back?”  To  check  on  the  understanding  of  the 
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meaning  of  “any,”  ask  children  to  read  the  part  that  makes 
them  know  the  squirrel  took  all  of  the  nuts.  “Read  the  rest 
of  the  page  and  tell  what  happened  next.” 

Page  111:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  all  of  this  page  to  see 
how  Dick  and  Jane  found  out  who  took  the  nuts?”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  what  Dick 
did  when  the  nut  fell  on  his  head.  Read  what  he  said.  Now 
read  what  Grandmother  said  about  Gray  Squirrel.” 

Rereading  and  To  promote  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  plot 
^preung  structure  of  this  story,  have  the  pupils  make  a time  schedule 
of  the  events.  They  should  skim  the  story  first  to  tell  the  main 
divisions— when  Dick  and  Jane  first  found  the  nuts  (one  morn 
ing  at  the  farm),  when  they  left  the  basket  of  nuts  under  the 
tree  (time  to  help  get  dinner),  when  Gray  Squirrel  stopped 
working  (time  to  sleep),  when  Dick  and  Jane  came  back  (next 
morning).  Then  have  pupils  read  sections  of  the  story  aloud  to 
show  what  happened  during  each  interval.  “The  story  doesn’t 
tell  us  what  Dick  and  Jane  were  doing  all  this  time.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  they  might  have  been  doing  at  the  farm? 
What  things  did  we  find  out  about  Gray  Squirrel  before  they 
did?  Do  you  know  any  other  things  about  squirrels  that  you 
could  tell  Dick  and  Jane?” 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  weigh  and  evaluate  facts  and  to 
make  judgments,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

Squirrels  eat  nuts  for  food. 

Any  animal  eats  nuts. 

Some  squirrels  are  gray. 

All  squirrels  are  gray. 

Some  squirrels  live  where  there  is  snow. 

Have  each  sentence  read  aloud  and  discuss  whether  or  not 
it  is  true  and  why.  When  the  children  decide  that  a statement 
is  true,  write  Yes  after  it.  When  they  decide  a statement  is 
not  true,  write  No  after  it. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  alike 
except  for  the  initial  consonants,  follow  the  procedures  sug- 
gested on  pages  44-45  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substitution  of 
initial  consonants  change  book  to  took  and  look  to  took.  In- 
terchange these  initial  consonants  several  times. 
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To  check  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  new  words  from 
context  and  phonetic  clues,  write  the  following  sentence  and 
have  it  read:  It  was  time  for  Mother  to  cook  dinner. 

If  any  pupil  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  cook, 
compare  it  with  the  words  hook,  took,  and  look. 

Classifying  To  promote  the  ability  to  classify  according  to  simple  cri- 

teria, reproduce  the  following  exercise  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 
At  the  top  of  each  sheet  put: 

Animals 

Little  Big 

At  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  list  the  following  words:  horse, 
duck,  rabbit,  squirrel,  cat,  cow,  chicken,  bird. 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  names  of  all  the  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  decide  whether  each  animal 
is  big  or  little.  Then  direct  them  to  cut  the  names  of  the 
animals  from  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  paste  them  on 
the  paper  in  columns  so  that  all  the  names  of  little  animals  are 
on  the  left  under  the  word  Little  and  all  of  the  names  of  big 
animals  are  on  the  right  under  the  word  Big. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  51  and  52. 

Correlated  Activities 

Activities  initiated  during  the  science  period  should  extend 
the  pupils’  knowledge  of  seasonal  adaptation  of  animals. 
Pupils  may  make  lists  and  collect  pictures  of  other  animals 
that  store  food  for  winter,  of  animals  whose  fur  grows  thick 
and  warm,  of  animals  that  sleep  during  winter,  of  those  that 
go  away  to  places  where  it  is  warmer. 

Note:  Teachers  in  warm  climates  should  adapt  this  activity 
to  extend  the  concepts  of  seasonal  adaptation  of  animals  in 
their  own  locality. 

Have  the  children  consult  animal  picture  books  and  other 
books  on  the  library  table  and  read  other  informational  and 
story  material. 

Read  aloud  to  the  children  the  story  “Johnny,”  by  Madeline 
D.  Horn,  from  Farm  on  the  Hill.  They  will  also  enjoy  hearing 
the  poems  “The  Story  of  the  Baby  Squirrel,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis, 
from  Before  Things  Happen;  “The  Squirrel,”  author  un- 
known, from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “A  Little 
Squirrel,”  by  a child  in  a Winnetka  nursery,  from  Very 
Young  Verses. 
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The  Snow  Party 

(Pages  112-116) 

new  words:  party  corn  apples  behind 

Preliminary  Development 

“When  Dick  found  out  that  Gray  Squirrel  had  taken  the 
nuts,  he  said,  ‘When  the  snow  comes,  he  will  have  some  food 
to  eat.’  Does  your  mother  ever  put  out  crumbs  for  the  birds 
or  nuts  for  the  squirrels  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and 
it  is  hard  for  animals  to  get  food?” 

Note:  In  localities  in  which  children  are  not  familiar  with 
snow,  the  teacher  should  show  pictures  and  explain  why  birds 
cannot  get  food  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Talk  about  feeding  tables  and  food  that  might  be  put  out 
for  the  birds  and  squirrels  or  rabbits.  As  children  suggest 
apples  and  corn  and  nuts,  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  a story  about  something  that 
happened  when  the  ground  was  all  covered  with  snow.  The 
name  of  the  story  is  ‘The  Snow  Party.’  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a snow  party ? What  kind  of  party  do  you  think  it  could  be?” 

Note:  The  word  behind  should  be  recognized  from  picture 
and  context  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “The  Snow  Party”  in  their 
books. 

Guided  Page  H2:  “What  do  you  see  on  the  ground  in  this  picture? 

readmg  Where  else  is  there  some  snow?  I wonder  who  lives  in  that 

big  red  house?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Whose  house  is  it?  Read  the  lines  which 
tell  you  that  Susan  liked  the  snow.  Read  what  Susan’s  father 
said  about  going  outdoors  in  the  snow.” 

Page  113:  “Susan  can’t  understand  what  her  father  means 
when  he  talks  about  a snow  party.  Do  you  know  what  he 
means?  Let’s  find  out  some  more  about  it.  Read  the  page 
to  yourselves.  Who  can  name  all  the  things  that  Father  and 
Susan  are  putting  in  the  basket?  Have  you  any  idea  what 
Father  will  do  with  the  food?” 
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Page  114:  “Now  we  will  find  out  some  more  about  the  party. 
Read  the  whole  page.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discus- 
sion say,  “What  kind  of  party  did  Susan  think  they  were 
going  to  have?  Read  the  lines  that  make  you  know  this  is 
what  she  thought.” 

Page  115:  “It  is  almost  time  for  the  party  to  begin.  At  last 
Susan  has  an  idea  about  who  is  coming.  Read  what  she  said. 
Do  you  suppose  Susan  will  guess  right?  Look  at  the  picture. 
Why  do  you  suppose  Father  and  Susan  are  behind  a tree?  Read 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  you 
why  they  are  behind  a tree.” 

Page  116:  “Now  we  know  who  came  to  the  partyl  But  there 
were  more  birds  and  animals  than  we  see  in  the  picture.  Read 
the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  animals  came.”  After 
the  silent  reading  and  discussion,  check  comprehension  by 
asking,  “Read  the  part  that  tells  what  the  birds  ate;  what  the 
squirrel  and  the  rabbit  ate.  Who  do  you  think  had  more 
fun  at  the  snow  party— Susan  or  the  animals?” 

“Would  you  like  to  have  a party  like  this  some  day?  Let’s 
read  the  story  again  to  make  sure  we  know  all  the  things 
Father  and  Susan  did  for  their  snow  party.  When  you  come 
to  something  you  think  we  should  remember  if  we  were 
planning  a snow  party,  I will  write  it  on  the  board.” 

Write  the  heading  For  a Snow  Party  on  the  board.  As  the 
story  is  read  aloud  in  thought  units,  list  points  suggested  by 
the  pupils,  such  as: 

Take  a basket  of  food— nuts, 
cookies,  corn,  and  apples. 

Put  the  food  under  a tree. 

Get  behind  another  tree. 

See  who  will  come. 

Birds  like  apples  and  cookies. 

Squirrels  like  nuts  and  corn. 

Rabbits  like  apples. 

“If  we  had  a party  like  this,  what  animals  do  you  think  would 
come  to  our  party?” 

Related  Practice 

Classifying  To  give  practice  in  classifying  according  to  simple  criteria, 

write  the  following  words  in  a column  on  the  blackboard: 
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milk,  apples,  corn,  cookies,  nuts,  squirrel,  cat,  rabbit,  bird, 
Jane,  Dick,  Susan,  Peter. 

Then  write  these  three  words  on  the  blackboard  so  that  each 
may  be  used  as  the  beginning  of  a separate  column: 
children  foods  animals 

Have  the  children  find  all  of  the  words  in  the  first  list  that 
belong  under  the  word  children,  those  under  the  word  foods, 
and  those  under  the  word  animals.  As  the  pupils  select  the 
words,  the  teacher  should  write  them  in  a column  under  each 
word. 

To  give  practice  in  rapid  phrase  recognition,  write  the  fol- 
lowing phrases  on  the  board,  have  one  pupil  read  each  phrase 
aloud,  and  ask  the  other  pupils  to  find  the  phrase  in  their  books. 

all  day  and  all  night  (112)  some  apples  (113) 

Next  morning  (112)  a big  surprise  (114) 

in  the  yard  (112)  behind  a tree  (115) 

a snow  party  (1 13)  behind  another  tree  (1 15) 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  compound  words  which 
are  made  up  of  two  known  words,  write  the  following  words 
on  the  blackboard:  everywhere,  something,  into,  outdoors. 
Have  the  children  frame  and  pronounce  the  two  words  in  each 
compound  word. 

Write  the  words  some,  in,  one,  doors.  Pronounce  the  word 
someone  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the  two  words  they  hear 
in  it.  Then  write  someone  and  have  it  pronounced.  Continue 
with  indoors. 

For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  comprehending 
thought  questions  and  in  associating  relevant  ideas,  reproduce 
the  following  exercise: 

When  you  do  not  know  something, 
what  can  you  do  to  find  out? 

ask  your  father  ask  your  mother 

go  to  sleep  go  and  play  ball 

look  in  a book  ask  someone  who  knows 

ask  a man  like  Big  Bill  for  help 
get  some  children  to  help  you  find  out 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  question  at  the  top.  Then  have 
them  read  each  phrase  and  underline  those  which  are  appro- 
priate answers  to  the  question. 

Use  page  53. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Applying  ideas  During  the  science  period  discuss  what  pupils  can  do  for 
gained  from  birds  and  other  animals  near  their  homes  or  school.  If  it  is 
winter  or  early  spring,  they  can  have  a snow  party  or  can  con- 
struct a feeding  station  for  birds  to  be  put  up  near  the  school 
and  observed  from  the  classroom  window.  A pan  of  water  for 
birds  may  be  placed  on  a shelf  or  post  a few  feet  above  the 
ground.  Pupils  should  keep  a record  of  birds  which  come  to  the 
feeding  station  or  bird  bath. 
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Have  the  children  report  on  other  activities  in  connection 
with  feeding  animals  from  their  reading  of  selections  listed 
in  the  Bibliography  on  page  183  of  this  Guidebook. 

Children  will  enjoy  hearing  such  poems  as  “White  Fields,” 
by  James  Stephens,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella , and 
“The  Snow-Bird,”  by  Frank  D.  Sherman,  from  Picture  Book 
of  Poems. 


Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine 

(Pages  117-120) 

new  words:  valentine  an  nest 


Preliminary  Development 
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“Did  you  ever  buy  a valentine?  How  much  did  you  have  to 
pay  for  it?”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  some  valentines  cost  a 
penny,  some  more  than  a penny.  “What  did  the  words  on 
your  valentine  say?”  Write  some  of  the  simplest  valentine 
sentiments  on  the  board.  Have  the  children  read  them.  “Did 
you  give  your  valentine  to  someone?  Did  you  write  this  on 
it?”  Write  on  the  board  From  John  to  Mary.  “I  know  you 
are  going  to  enjoy  the  next  story,  because  it  is  about  a valen- 
tine. The  name  of  the  story  is  ‘Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine.’ 
What  do  you  suppose  Red  Hen  had  to  do  with  a valentine?” 
Have  the  children  turn  to  page  117.  Write  the  word  valen- 
tine on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  it  in  the 
title.  Allow  the  children  to  talk  about  the  picture,  and  ask 
them  if  they  have  ever  seen  valentines  in  a rack  like  that.  Then 
say,  “How  many  times  can  you  find  the  word  valentine  on  this 
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page?  Let’s  look  at  the  next  picture  in  this  story  (page  119). 
Now  what  do  you  suppose  that  hen  has  to  do  with  valentines? 
What  do  you  see  in  the  nest?”  Elicit  and  present  an  egg. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  117-118:  “You  may  read  the  first  two  pages  of  this 

reading  story  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  why  the  story  is 

called  ‘Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine.’  ” Have  the  two  pages 
read  silently,  and  allow  the  children  to  tell  why  they  think 
the  story  has  such  a title.  Check  on  comprehension  by  asking 
questions  similar  to  the  following:  “For  whom  did  Billy  want 
the  valentine?  Which  valentine  did  he  want?  How  much  did 
the  valentine  cost?  How  many  pennies  did  Billy  have?  Can 
Billy  buy  the  valentine?  What  will  he  have  to  do  first?” 

Pages  119-120:  “Do  you  think  Nancy  will  get  the  green  and 
white  valentine?  Do  you  suppose  Billy  will  write  anything 
on  it?  You  may  read  all  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  to 
find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  check  com- 
prehension by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  suggested  for 
pages  117-118. 


Extending  “What  other  story  have  you  read  in  which  someone  went 

interpretation  to  store  to  buy  something  and  then  couldn’t  buy  it?”  Help 
the  children  to  recall  “Patty  and  Her  Pennies.”  “What  did 
Patty  want  to  buy?  What  did  Billy  want  to  buy?  Why  couldn’t 
Patty  buy  the  birthday  card  for  her  mother?  Was  that  the 
reason  Billy  couldn’t  buy  his  valentine?  Who  helped  Patty? 
Who  helped  Billy?” 

Rereading  “Let  us  read  both  of  these  stories  again.”  Have  the  chil- 

dren prepare  to  read  orally  “Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine.” 
Then  have  them  read  “Patty  and  Her  Pennies”  orally.  Ask 
them  to  compare  what  happened  in  the  two  stories  and  tell 
which  one  they  like  better  and  why. 


Related  Practice 

Language  To  give  practice  in  using  the  articles  a and  an,  write  the 

usage  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  read: 

an  apple  a ball 

a nest  an  umbrella 

an  egg  a valentine 
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Then  erase  the  first  word  in  each  phrase  and  have  the  pupils 
tell  whether  you  should  say  a or  an  in  front  of  each  word. 

To  give  practice  in  identifying  known  phonetic  elements  in 
words,  write  the  word  in  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “I  can 
make  a different  word  by  adding  one  letter  to  the  beginning  of 
this  word.”  Add  p to  make  pin  and  have  the  word  pronounced. 
Then  change  the  n to  a g to  make  the  word  pig,  and  continue 
by  changing  p to  d to  make  the  word  dig,  having  children 
pronounce  each  word  in  turn. 

Write  the  word  an  and  say,  “I  can  make  a different  word 
by  adding  one  letter  to  the  beginning  of  this  word.”  Add  m 
to  make  the  word  man  and  have  it  pronounced.  By  substi- 
tuting different  initial  consonants  make  can,  ran,  man,  fan, 
pan. 

Write  the  word  an  and  say,  “Now  I’m  going  to  make  a 
different  word  by  putting  one  letter  on  the  end  of  this  word.” 
Add  d to  make  the  word  and,  and  have  it  pronounced. 

Then  say,  “I  can  make  a new  word  by  adding  a letter  to 
the  beginning  of  the  word  and,  too.  I wonder  if  you  can  read 
it.”  Add  h to  make  hand  and  have  it  pronounced.  Change 
to  sand  and  band.  Interchange  these  consonants  several 
times. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read: 

Do  you  have  two  hands? 

Do  you  like  to  play  in  the  sand? 

Did  you  ever  put  sand  in  a pan? 

For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  following  di- 
.rections,  reproduce  the  following  sentences  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  do  what  the  sentences  say: 

Make  a valentine. 

Make  it  green  and  white. 

Make  it  look  pretty. 

Write  this  on  it,  “To  My  Mother.” 

Take  the  valentine  home  to  your  mother. 

Use  page  54. 


Correlated  Activities 

Having  a Children  can  make  very  attractive  valentines  or  other  greet- 

sale  ing  cards  (birthday,  Easter,  etc.)  from  paper  doilies,  bits  of 
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colored  paper,  envelope  linings,  cellophane,  and  pictures  cut 
from  magazines.  After  making  a number  of  such  cards,  the 
pupils  may  make  an  attractive  booth  from  which  to  sell  their 
greeting  cards  or  valentines  to  other  children  in  the  school. 
The  pupils  should  plan  and  manage  the  sale,  count  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  decide  how  to  use  the  money  they  have  earned. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  other  stories  about  hens  (see 
the  Bibliography,  page  183  of  this  Guidebook)  to  decide 
whether  they  think  a hen  is  a good  pet  to  have. 

Read  aloud  to  the  children  “My  Valentine,”  by  Mary 
Catherine  Parsons,  from  Picture  Book  of  Poems. 

A Home  in  a Tree 

(Pages  121-126) 
robins  fly 

Development 

If  the  time  of  year  lends  itself  to  an  excursion  to  see  a bird 
building  a nest  or  a mother  bird  on  a nest,  such  an  activity 
should  be  planned  as  a background  for  the  story.  Otherwise, 
the  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  recall  experiences  of  this 
kind  that  they  have  had  previously,  or  she  may  tell  stories 
and  show  pictures  which  will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  meaningful  concepts.  The  picture  sequence  on  page  32  of 
Before  We  Read  may  be  reintroduced  to  stimulate  group  dis- 
cussion. 

Through  observation,  conversation,  and  picture  study  the 
following  concepts  should  be  clarified:  (1)  birds  build  nests 
in  which  the  mother  bird  lays  eggs;  (2)  birds  sit  on  the  eggs 
to  keep  them  warm  so  that  they  will  hatch;  (3)  some  time 
elapses  before  the  baby  birds  are  hatched  (about  two  weeks 
in  the  case  of  robins);  (4)  most  young  birds  are  helpless  and 
have  to  be  fed  by  the  parents. 

“What  birds  do  you  know  that  have  red  breasts?”  Elicit  and 
present  robin.  “Did  you  ever  see  a robin  build  a nest?  In  the 
story  we  are  going  to  read  today  Jim  and  Patty  saw  two  robins 
building  a home  in  a tree.  Every  day  they  saw  the  robins  fly 
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back  and  forth  building  their  home.  And  one  day  the  children 
had  a surprise.  Would  you  like  to  find  out  what  it  was?  Jim 
and  Patty  helped  the  robin  family,  too.  How  do  you  suppose 
they  helped  them?  Let’s  find  the  story  ‘A  Home  in  a Tree’ 
and  read  to  find  out.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


If  the  teacher  desires  to  further  promote  the  ability  to  read 
simple  story  material  independently,  she  may  use  this  story 
for  independent  reading.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  entire 
story  silently.  Give  individual  help  as  needed  during  the  silent 
reading.  After  a brief  discussion  of  what  the  surprise  was  and 
how  Jim  and  Patty  helped  the  robin  family,  check  compre- 
hension by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  suggested  below. 
Ask  the  children  to  find  and  read  the  part  that  answers  the 
question. 

If  the  teacher  desires,  she  may  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the 
story  in  one-  or  two-page  units,  and  use  the  questions  below 
to  check  on  each  unit. 

Page  121:  “Where  did  the  robins  make  their  nest?  How  many 
eggs  were  in  the  nest?” 

Page  122:  “How  did  the  children  know  which  bird  was  the 
mother  robin?” 

Page  123:  “Who  saw  the  baby  robins  first?  Did  the  baby  robins 
eat  very  much?” 

Page  124:  “What  happened  to  one  baby  robin?  Why  didn’t 
the  big  robins  put  it  back  in  the  nest?” 

Page  125:  “Who  saw  the  baby  robin  under  the  tree  first?  Who 
put  it  back  in  its  nest?” 

Page  126:  “Where  did  the  baby  robins  fly  first?  Why  did  the 
baby  robins  leave  their  home  in  the  tree?” 

Extending  Have  the  children  tell  what  might  have  happened  to  the 

interpretation  haby  bird  j£  jjm  hadn’t  put  it  back  in  its  nest  right  away.  Dis- 
cuss other  dangers  that  confront  young  birds  and  how  people 
can  help  to  lessen  them. 

Rereading  Have  one  child  read  aloud  page  121.  Then  ask  the  others 

to  describe  what  they  saw  (mental  pictures)  as  he  read.  Con- 
tinue with  other  descriptive  parts  of  the  story. 


Guided 

reading 
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Note:  As  the  children  increase  in  power  to  visualize  what 
they  read  or  hear  read,  a corresponding  improvement  in  oral 
expression  is  usually  apparent.  In  other  words,  before  a child 
can  convey  an  idea  to  someone  else  through  oral  reading,  he 
must  have  a clear  picture  in  his  own  mind. 

Have  the  children  prepare  to  read  the  whole  story  to  some- 
one else  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  in  Unit  III,  select  those  which 

revtew  have  presented  difficulty  in  form  or  meaning.  List  these  on 

the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  64 
of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  55  and  56.  Pages  57  and  58  are  test  pages  which 
are  reproduced  on  pages  131-132  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 


Extending 

concepts 


Independent 

reading 


A variety  of  activities  may  be  planned  to  help  children 
become  acquainted  with  the  common  birds  in  their  own 
locality.  Pupils  may  keep  a bird  chart  or  bird  calendar  on 
which  to  record  the  date  the  first  robin  and  other  returning 
birds  are  seen.  During  the  science  period  teach  a few  ways 
of  identifying  birds— by  distinctive  coloring,  song,  etc.  Chil- 
dren may  place  string  and  other  nesting  materials  where  birds 
can  use  them,  and  watch  to  see  what  kind  of  birds  use  the 
material  and  how  they  use  it.  Later  the  pupils  may  make  a 
census  of  birds’  nests  in  their  community.  For  further  sug- 
gestions see  From  Robin  to  Junco,  by  Mary  I.  Curtis. 

Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  and  reporting  on  bird  stories  and 
poems.  Some  recommended  poems  are:  “What  Robin  Told/’ 
by  George  Cooper,  from  My  Poetry  Book,  and  “Nest  Eggs^’ 
from  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
For  an  extended  list  of  stories,  see  the  Bibliography. 


Culminating  Activities 

Classifying  1.  Write  the  heading  Our  Animal  Friends  on  the  black - 

generalizing  board  and  ask  the  children  to  name  the  kinds  of  animals  they 
have  read  about  in  this  unit  and  in  other  stories.  List  these 
as  the  children  mention  them.  For  example: 
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bird 

dog 

rabbit 

pony 

cow 

cat 

horse 

turtle 

hen 

duck 

squirrel 

Pig 

Have  various  pupils  go  to  the  board  and  indicate  the  ani- 
mals that  belong  in  such  classifications  as  (a)  animals  that  make 
their  homes  in  trees,  ( b ) animals  that  might  make  good  pets, 
(c)  animals  that  have  four  feet,  ( d ) animals  that  have  two  feet, 
(e)  animals  that  lay  eggs. 

Some  of  the  above  classifications  are  not  fixed;  they  will 
be  determined  by  the  experiential  background  of  the  pupils. 
In  this  and  in  the  following  activities  lead  the  pupils  to  give 
examples  and  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  they  include  specific 
animals  under  a given  heading. 

Pupils  should  also  give  examples  of  exceptions  to  the  classi- 
fications. For  example:  canaries  are  birds  that  do  not  usually 
make  their  homes  in  trees,  a pony  is  a good  pet  on  the  farm 
but  not  in  the  city,  etc. 

2.  Play  a “makes  me  think  of”  game  with  the  list  of  animals 
by  writing  the  following  groups  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  having  the  children  indicate  which  kind  of  animal  or 
animals  each  word  makes  them  think  of.  Words  may  be 
written  in  the  following  groups:  (a)  cluck,  mew,  bow-wow, 
quack;  ( b ) nest,  barn,  hen  house;  (c)  fly,  hop,  jump.  Vary  this 
game  by  writing  a mixed  list  of  familiar  words  on  the  board, 
such  as  nest,  barn,  fly , milk,  robin,  corn,  eggs,  bunny,  nuts, 
gray,  poky,  pet,  chicken,  hop,  apples.  Have  various  pupils 
select  an  animal  and  find  all  the  words  which  that  particular 
kind  of  animal  makes  them  think  of.  Other  pupils  should 
watch  closely  and  supply  any  words  that  are  omitted. 

3.  Have  pupils  build  charts,  such  as  the  following,  to  classify 
animals: 


home 

number  of  feet 

what  they  can  do 

bird 

nest 

two 

fly,  make  nests 

dog 

dog  house 

four 

jump,  play,  say  bow-wow 

hen 

hen  house 

two 

give  us  eggs 

cow 

barn 

four 

give  us  milk 
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Children  may  take  turns  telling  interesting  facts,  story 
episodes,  or  personal  experiences  connected  with  animal 
friends.  Have  them  tell  why  each  animal  is  a good  friend, 
which  animal  they  like  best,  and  why  it  is  their  favorite. 

Have  pupils  compose  riddles  about  various  animal  friends 
for  other  members  of  the  class  to  guess.  They  may  also  play 
guessing  games  by  pantomiming  different  animals  they  know. 

Vocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  pages  57  and  58). 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  66-67  of  this  Guidebook. 
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story 

take 

feed 

nut 

thinks 

yard 

tree 

sleep 

nest 

thank 

your 

took 

feet 

night 

thought 

jumped 

busy 

Duck 

bumped 

slower 

bumped 

just 

Don’t 

jumped 

mother 

jump 

must 

Dick's 

laughed 

another 

helped 

gray 

surprise 

soon 

corn 

helps 

guess 

valentine 

some 

cars 

hello 

day 

squirrel 

snow 

our 

robins 

don’t 

after 

squirrel 

began 

going 

look 

another 

slower 

behind 

rabbit 

door 

apples 

rabbit 

helped 

had 

nuts 

pony 

food 

hop 

nuts 

has 

nest 

Patty 

found 

how 

must 

head 

next 

party 

door 

bump 

next 
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could 

ate 

milk 

Bunny 

where 

cookie 

ask 

make 

Patty 

when 

called 

am 

know 

Sally 

were 

making 

coming 

farm 

everywhere 

door 

valentine 

making 

four 

every 

don’t 

morning 

color 

from 

outdoors 

dear 

open 

every 

snow 

robins 

Nancy 

pennies 

funny 

some 

squirrel 

Ma-ma 

once 

gray 

once 

surprise 

Bunny 

cluck 

fell 

which 

let’s 

thank 

could 

hello 

wish 

don’t 

thing 

can’t 

well 

with 

let 

think 

any 

from 

oh 

an 

how 

came 

an 

of 

be 

am 

fly 

rain 

ask 

on 

he 

and 

buy 

room 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

The  unit  “Our  Friends  at  Play”  brings  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion  the  realistic  stories  in  Our  New  Friends.  The  child 
characters  introduced  in  previous  units  engage  in  typical 
imaginative  play  activities  characteristic  of  children.  For  ex- 
ample, boards  and  boxes  become  counters  in  stores,  and  an  old 
umbrella  becomes  a merry-go-round.  The  humor  inherent  in 
everyday  situations  is  high-lighted  in  such  stories  as  “The  Lost 
Toys,”  which  introduces  the  unit  theme,  and  “The  Birthday 
Party,”  which  concludes  this  group  of  stories.  Throughout 
the  unit  the  familiar  home  and  neighborhood  environment 
serves  as  a setting. 

These  stories  are  especially  appealing  to  children  because 
of  their  natural  and  realistic  quality  and  because  many  of  the 
ideas  gained  can  be  applied  in  the  pupils’  own  play  activities. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Post  on  the  bulletin-board  a sign  reading  Friends  at  Play 
and  mount  under  it  several  pictures  of  children  playing  games 
or  playing  with  toys.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  similar 
pictures  or  to  make  drawings  of  themselves  playing  with  their 
friends.  These  may  be  classified  in  various  ways  and  mounted 
on  the  bulletin-board  in  groups,  as  for  example,  games  played 
indoors,  games  played  outdoors,  play  activities  which  are  ap- 
propriate at  different  seasons  and  under  different  weather 
conditions,  such  as  snow,  rain,  and  wind. 
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During  informal  discussions  lead  the  pupils  to  talk  about 
problem  situations  which  arise  in  play  and  how  they  are  met 
by  taking  turns,  sharing  toys,  thinking  up  new  games  to  play, 
and  planning  things  together. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

When  interest  is  centered  on  the  play  theme,  tell  the  pupils 
that  the  new  group  of  stories  they  are  going  to  read  will  be 
about  Dick  and  Jane  and  their  friends  at  play.  Have  the 
pupils  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  see  if  they  can  find  the 
unit  title  independently.  After  the  title  has  been  found  and 
read,  read  aloud  the  titles  of  the  stories  and  have  the  pupils 
try  to  guess  what  the  children  will  be  doing  in  each  story. 
Have  them  locate  the  unit  title  page  in  their  books  and  read 
the  unit  title.  “Maybe  we  will  learn  some  new  games  to  play 
when  we  read  these  stories  about  ‘Our  Friends  at  Play.’  ” 


The  Lost  Toys 

(Pages  128-132) 

new  words:  Jane's  over  glad  again  looking  playing 

Sally's 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  lost  any  of  your  toys?  How  did  you  find 

InTontext  them?  Did  anyone  help  you?  Were  you  glad  to  find  them? 

“The  first  story  in  this  new  part  of  our  book  is  about  some 
toys  that  were  lost.  One  of  the  toys  that  was  lost  was  a ball. 
It  belonged  to  Jane.  This  sentence  tells  us  that  it  belonged 
to  her.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  It  was  Jane's  ball  and 
allow  the  pupils  to  read  it,  inferring  the  possessive  Jane's  from 
context.  “One  of  the  toys  belonged  to  someone  else.  See  if 
you  can  tell  whose  it  was.”  Write  It  was  Sally's  toy  and  have 
the  line  read. 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  one  of  the  toys  got  lost.  One  day  Nancy 
and  Jane  were  playing  with  Jane’s  ball.  They  bounced  the  ball 
again  and  again . But  Nancy  made  a mistake.  She  bounced 
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the  ball  too  hard,  and  it  went  over  Jane's  head.  While  the 
girls  were  looking  for  the  ball,  they  had  many  surprises.  Our 
story  will  tell  us  about  them.” 

Checking  the  Have  pupils  find  and  frame  the  words  that  tell  how  we  feel 
presentation  when  we  find  something  we  have  lost;  whose  ball  the  children 
were  playing  with;  how  often  they  bounced  the  ball;  where 
the  ball  went.  Cover  the  ing  endings  of  looking  and  playing 
and  have  the  children  read  the  root  forms  of  the  words. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“See  if  you  can  find  the  name  of  the  first  story  about  ‘Our 
Friends  at  Play’  in  the  table  of  contents  and  then  turn  to  it 
in  your  books.” 

Guided  Page  128:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page  and  tell  what  the 

reading  girls  are  doing.  What  kind  of  house  is  behind  them?  Do  you 

think  Jane  will  be  able  to  catch  the  ball?  You  may  read  this 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  happened.” 

Page  129:  “What  have  Jane  and  Nancy  found  behind  the 
dog  house?  Maybe  they  will  find  the  ball  there,  too.  Read 
the  page  to  yourself;  then  tell  us  if  they  did.”  Check  compre- 
hension by  asking  the  children  to  read  the  words  that  tell  when 
Nancy  had  lost  the  doll;  how  she  felt  when  she  found  it;  where 
else  the  girls  looked  for  Jane’s  ball. 

Pages  130  and  131:  “Now  someone  else  helps  to  look  for  Jane’s 
ball.  Do  you  see  his  name  in  the  first  line?  You  may  read  both 
of  these  pages  to  see  whether  Billy  found  the  ball.  What 
toys  did  he  find?” 

Page  132:  “We  know  now  who  had  the  ball!  Point  to  it  in 
the  picture.  What  do  you  think  Happy  is  going  to  do  with  it? 
Maybe  this  page  will  tell  us  something  about  Happy  and  the 
toys.  Read  it  to  find  out.  How  do  you  think  the  boat  and 
the  car  got  in  Happy’s  house?” 

Rereading  and  To  promote  ability  to  draw  inferences  from  details  in  a 
story,  such  questions  as  the  following  should  be  asked  as  pupils 
reread  “The  Lost  Toys.” 

1.  “Which  words  tell  you  that  Jane  and  Nancy  were  bounc- 
ing the  ball  instead  of  throwing  it?”  Picture  clues  tell  this, 
but  the  pupils  should  also  be  able  to  tell  from  the  phrase 
“down  and  up”  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  story.  Say,  “What 
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would  this  line  have  said  if  the  girls  had  been  tossing  the  ball 
to  each  other?”  Elicit  “back  and  forth.” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Nancy  had  been  looking  for  her  doll 
before  she  started  to  play  ball  with  Jane?” 

3.  “Did  Billy  know  what  the  girls  were  hunting  for?” 

4.  “Were  Billy  and  Jane  and  Nancy  ready  to  give  up  after 
they  had  found  the  three  toys?” 

5.  “The  next  time  a toy  is  lost,  where  do  you  think  the 
children  will  look  for  it?” 

After  the  story  has  been  reread,  ask,  “Was  the  boat,  or 
the  ball,  or  the  doll  lost  first?  Which  was  lost  next?”  Have 
the  children  reread  to  find  the  phrases  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing to  verify  their  answers.  Then  ask,  “Does  this  story  tell 
us  when  Sally’s  car  was  lost?  Do  you  think  it  was  lost  before 
the  ball  was?” 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

meanings 


Structural 

analysis 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  appropriate  meanings, 
write  the  following  sentences  and  words  on  the  blackboard, 
underlining  the  italicized  words: 

Dick  was  glad  to  have  his  boat  again. 

happy,  not  happy 

The  children  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

outdoors,  in  the  house 

The  ball  went  over  Jane’s  head  and  fell  behind  her. 

back  of,  next  to 

Have  the  first  sentence  read.  Then  ask  the  children  which 
of  the  words  on  the  right  they  could  use  in  this  sentence  in- 
stead of  glad.  Continue  with  the  other  two  sentences. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants  formed 
by  adding  ing,  write  the  word  look  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Add  ing  and  have  the  word  looking  pronounced.  Write  each 
of  the  following  words  and  add  ing:  play,  work,  go,  eat,  walk, 
hurry,  paint,  sleep,  laugh,  jump,  say. 

To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  to  recognize  verb 
forms,  and  to  check  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  the  ing 
form,  reproduce  the  following  exercise  or  write  it  on  the 
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blackboard.  Have  the  children  select  the  word  which  com- 
pletes each  sentence  correctly  and  then  read  the  sentence  aloud. 

The  boys  were . 

play,  played,  playing 

Sally  was . 

sleep,  sleeping 

Father  was 

hurry,  hurrying 

Work-Book  Use  pages  59  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing  During  the  language  period  children  may  volunteer  to  tell 
Ttorlef  stories  about  toys  they  have  lost  and  experiences  they  have 

had  hunting  for  them.  The  pupils  may  decide  whose  story  they 
liked  best  and  why  they  liked  it. 

The  best  stories  may  be  recorded  in  chart  form  and  illus- 
trated with  pictures  drawn  by  the  pupils. 


independent  Provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  read  independ- 
readmg  ently  selections  from  other  books.  (See  the  Bibliography  on 

page  183  of  this  Guidebook .)  Some  of  these  selections  should 
be  read  aloud  in  an  audience  situation. 


Playing  Store 

(Pages  133-138) 

new  words:  many  other  or  nothing 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  experiences  they  have 

concepts  had  piayjng  store— to  describe  the  kind  of  store  they  had,  what 
they  sold,  and  where  they  got  the  things  to  put  in  their  play 
store.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  name  of  the  next  story  is 
“Playing  Store.” 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 


Reading 


Guided 

reading 


“I  think  you  can  get  the  new  words  in  our  story  for  your- 
selves. Can  you  tell  me  what  this  word  is?”  Write  any.  Then 
say,  “Here  is  the  new  word.”  Add  m to  make  many  and  have 
it  pronounced.  “You  know  this  word.”  Write  for.  Have  it 
pronounced;  then  erase  the  letter  / and  have  the  word  or 
pronounced. 

Write  another.  Cover  the  last  part  and  say,  “What  does  the 
first  part  of  this  word  say?”  Cover  an  and  say,  “What  does  this 
part  of  the  word  say?”  Write  other  and  have  it  pronounced. 

Note:  The  word  nothing  will  be  presented  during  the 

guided  reading. 

To  present  the  words  in  context  and  clarify  meanings,  say, 

“When  Dick  was  playing  store  he  sold  Write 

many  things  and  have  it  read.  “Jane  wanted  a store  too.  She 

wanted  to  sell  .”  Write  other  things  and  have  it 

read.  “Do  you  think  she  wanted  to  sell .?”  Write 

pets  or  toys  or  food  and  have  the  line  read.  “Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out.” 

from  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  by  using  the  table  of 
contents. 

Page  133:  “How  do  you  know  by  looking  at  the  picture  what 
kind  of  store  Dick  had?  Why  do  you  think  Dick  has  put  the 
black  umbrella  over  his  store?  One  of  the  boys  seems  to  be 
talking  to  the  two  little  girls.  I wonder  what  he  is  saying.  When 
we  read  the  page,  we  will  find  out.” 

After  the  pupils  have  finished  reading  the  page,  say,  “Read 
aloud  what  Jack  said  to  Jane  and  Ellen.  Why  did  Jane  and 
Ellen  run  into  the  house?” 

Page  134:  “What  did  Jane  and  Ellen  get  for  their  store?  What 
kind  of  store  will  they  have?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  what 
Jane  is  saying.  Where  do  you  think  Jane  found  the  things 
for  her  store?” 

Page  135:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  What  do 
you  suppose  Mother  said?”  Present  nothing  as  the  children 
suggest  “nothing  to  eat,”  “nothing  at  all,”  “nothing  in  the  ice- 
box,” etc.  “Do  you  think  she  knows  where  the  food  has  gone? 
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Let’s  read  to  find  out.  When  we  turn  the  page,  we  will  find 
someone  else  looking  for  something.” 

Page  136:  “What  do  you  suppose  Sally  is  looking  for?  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  looking  for  and  what 
she  did.” 

Page  137:  “Do  you  think  Mother  will  help  Sally  find  her  toys? 
Maybe  this  page  tells  us.  Let’s  read  to  find  out.”  When  the 
page  has  been  read,  ask,  “What  did  Mother  and  Sally  see  when 
they  went  out  in  the  yard?  Have  you  any  idea  what  they 
will  do  next?” 

Page  138:  “Read  the  whole  page  to  yourselves.  When  you 
finish,  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  it  to  me.  Now  who  will 
read  the  first  part  of  the  page  just  the  way  Mother  said  it? 
One  of  you  may  read  the  rest  of  the  page  as  though  you  were 
telling  the  story  yourself.” 

Rereading  To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  central  thought 

of  a passage,  have  the  story  reread  by  thought  units.  After 
each  thought  unit  has  been  read,  call  on  two  or  three  children 
to  tell  briefly  what  that  part  of  the  story  is  about.  The  teacher 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the  two  thought  units  on  page 
138  in  order  to  check  on  the  children’s  interpretation  of  the 
closing  episodes  of  the  story. 

i Extending  The  pupils  should  decide  for  themselves  that  it  was  not  a 

interpretation  g0Q(j  idea  for  Dkfc  and  Jane  to  take  the  things  for  playing 
store  without  asking  permission.  Discussion  may  be  stimulated 
by  asking  the  following  questions:  “Was  it  fair  to  Sally  to 
borrow  all  her  toys  without  asking  her  first?  What  might  have 
happened  to  the  food  Jane  and  Nancy  borrowed  from  the 
refrigerator?  How  could  Dick  have  had  toys  for  his  toy  store 
without  using  Sally’s  things?  Can  you  think  of  a different 
kind  of  store  Jane  and  Nancy  could  have  had?” 

Related  Practice 

Strengthening  To  clarify  and  strengthen  the  meanings  of  words  which 
meanings  are  more  or  jess  abstract,  such  as  some,  many,  nothing, 
once,  and  something,  proceed  as  follows: 

Place  four  or  five  books  on  a chair  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
Write  Here  are  some  hooks  and  have  it  read.  Point  to  the 
library  table  and  write  There  are  many  books. 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Remove  the  books  from  the  chair  and  write.  Once  some 
hooks  were  here.  Now  there  is  nothing  here.  Have  the  sen- 
tences read  aloud.  Hold  a book  in  one  hand  and  write  1 have 
something.  Put  down  the  book  and  write  Now  I have  nothing. 

Put  two  blue  books  back  on  the  chair.  Write  Are  there  two 
hooks  or  three  books  here ? Have  the  children  read  the  sen- 
tence and  answer  the  question.  Then  write  Are  the  hooks  blue 
or  red?  Ask  some  child  to  read  the  sentence  and  give  the 
answer. 

To  give  practice  in  identifying  known  phonetic  elements 
in  words,  say,  “Sometimes  we  can  make  a different  word  by 
adding  one  letter.  Sometimes  we  can  make  a new  word  by 
taking  away  a letter.”  Write  the  word  Mother  and  have  it 
pronounced.  Erase  the  M and  have  the  word  other  pro- 
nounced. Then  write  for  and  erase  the  letter  /.  Continue 
with  the  following  words:  many,  man,  hand,  sat. 

Add  a letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  following  words 
to  make  the  word  in  parentheses:  is  (his);  as  (has);  and  (hand); 
or  (for);  other  (Mother);  at  (fat);  an  (fan);  eat  (meat). 

To  give  further  practice  in  classifying,  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing on  a large  sheet  of  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  paper  place 
the  phrases  food  store  and  toy  store  as  headings  for  two 
columns.  Then  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  the  words: 
apples,  doll,  ball,  cookies,  little  cars,  boats,  wagon,  eggs,  milk. 
Have  the  children  draw  a picture  of  each  object  under  the 
appropriate  heading. 

Use  page  61. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  If  pupils  express  a desire  to  play  store  in  the  classroom, 

from  reading  have  them  tell  about  the  different  kinds  of  stores  in  their 
neighborhood  and  decide  which  would  be  a good  kind  to 
have  in  the  room.  Children  may  plan  and  set  up  a store  in  the 
classroom,  using  playthings  and  empty  boxes  as  products  and 
colored  paper  as  money. 

Independent  Children  who  have  read  any  other  story  about  playing 
readmg  store  (Bibliography,  page  183  of  this  Guidebook)  should  have 

an  opportunity  to  tell  about  what  they  have  read.  Ask  them 
to  compare  the  store  they  have  read  about  with  those  Dick  and 
Jane  had. 
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Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Mr.  Murdle’s  Large  Heart,” 
by  Margery  Williams  Bianco,  from  A Street  of  Little  Shops, 
and  the  poem  “General  Store,”  by  Rachel  Field,  from  Two 
Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


The  Wind  and  the  Umbrella 

(Pages  139-141) 

new  words:  wind  push  faster  stopped  pushed 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“Have  you  ever  listened  to  the  wind?  What  sound  does  it 
make?”  Present  00-00  as  the  sound  of  the  wind.  “Have  you 
ever  walked  along  the  street  on  a windy  day?  Have  you  felt 
the  wind  push  you  from  behind?  What  happened  to  you 
then?  Did  the  wind  make  you  go  faster?  What  things  can  you 
think  of  that  the  wind  can  push?  The  wind  can  push  many 
things.  It  can  push  (indicate  the  word)  people  and  leaves  and 
airplanes  and  boats.  It  can  make  all  these  things  go  faster 
(indicate).  There  is  a story  in  our  books  that  tells  us  how  the 
wind  pushed  Dick  and  Jane.  It  is  called  ‘The  Wind  and  the 
Umbrella.’  Do  you  suppose  this  story  is  about  Dick  and 
Jane’s  old  black  umbrella?” 

Note:  Children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words 

stopped  and  pushed  from  context  clues  and  structural  analysis. 

Have  the  children  find  and  frame  the  letters  that  represent 
the  sound  of  the  wind.  Have  them  frame  the  word  that  tells 
what  blows  on  a windy  day,  what  the  wind  can  do,  how  the 
wind  makes  things  go. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Look  for  ‘The  Wind  and  the  Umbrella’  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  then  find  it  in  your  books.” 

Guided  Page  139:  During  the  picture  study  bring  out  the  idea  that 

reading  Dick  and  Jane  have  thought  of  another  way  to  play  with  their 

umbrella.  “What  do  you  think  is  making  the  wagon  go?  Why 
do  you  think  Jane  has  put  the  umbrella  up?  Let’s  read  the 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


page  to  see  if  we  can  find  out.  Dick  and  Jane  decide  to  do 
something  else  on  the  next  page.” 

Page  140:  “The  first  part  of  this  page  tells  us  some  more 
about  the  wind  and  the  wagon.  Read  it  to  yourselves  to  see 
how  fast  the  wagon  went.  Now  finish  the  page.  It  tells  you 
what  Dick  and  Jane  decided  to  do  next.”  To  check  on  the 
recognition  of  the  word  stopped,  have  a pupil  read  aloud  the 
line  that  tells  what  Dick  did  when  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
Have  the  pupils  find  and  frame  the  word  stopped  and  tell  what 
known  word  they  see  in  it.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two 
p’s  sound  the  same  as  one.  After  the  oral  reading  and  some 
discussion  ask,  “Do  you  think  the  wind  will  push  Dick  and 
Jane  home?” 

Page  141:  “A  funny  thing  happened  when  Dick  and  Jane 
turned  around  and  started  to  go  home.  Can  you  guess  from 
the  picture  what  happened?”  Have  the  first  line  read  silently 
and  orally  to  check  on  the  recognition  of  the  word  pushed. 
Then  say,  “Which  way  do  you  think  the  wind  pushed  them? 
Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  if  it  tells  us  something  the  picture 
doesn’t  show.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  did  the  children  do  that 
the  picture  doesn’t  show?  Read  aloud  what  Jane  said  about 
the  wind.  Dick  and  Jane  got  fooled,  didn’t  they?  What  did 
they  have  to  do  to  get  home?” 

To  aid  in  accurate  interpretation  of  the  wind  incidents  in 
this  story,  have  the  pupils  compare  the  pictures  on  pages  139 
and  141.  Have  them  indicate  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
in  each  picture. 

“In  which  picture  is  the  wind  helping  Dick  and  Jane?  Why 
isn’t  the  wind  helping  them  in  the  other  picture?  What  did 
Dick  and  Jane  learn  about  the  wind  that  they  hadn’t  known 
before?”  Ask  pupils  to  tell  about  something  they  learned  from 
reading  the  story. 

The  children  will  enjoy  rereading  this  story  “just  for  fun.” 
For  oral  reading  have  two  pupils  volunteer  to  read  the  con- 
versational parts  and  another  pupil  the  descriptive  sections. 
Other  pupils  should  tell  whether  they  think  the  conversa- 
tional parts  were  read  the  way  Dick  and  Jane  talked  and  com- 
ment on  the  reproduction  of  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  the  story. 
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Related  Practice 


Using 

context 

clues 


Perceiving 

relationships 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  to  select  the  appro- 
priate word  to  complete  the  meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 

The  wind  behind  the  umbrella  made  the  wagon  go „ 

fast,  slow 

Then  Dick  pushed  to  make  the  wagon  go . 

faster,  slower 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  select  the  appro- 
priate word  to  complete  the  meaning.  Underline  the  correct 
word. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships,  write  the 
following  words  on  the  blackboard:  wind,  toy,  rain,  snow.  Tell 
the  children  that  all  of  the  words  but  one  tell  something  about 
the  weather.  Ask  them  to  find  the  one  word  that  doesn’t  belong 
with  the  other  words.  Give  them  time  to  study  the  words  to 
see  if  they  can  decide  that  toy  is  the  word.  Discuss  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  other  words  tell  something  about  the  weather, 
and  bring  out  the  idea  that  toy  is  the  name  of  something  we 
play  with. 

Then  ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  one  word  in  each  of  the 
following  groups  that  doesn’t  belong  with  the  other  words,  and 
discuss  why. 

apples,  wind,  milk,  nuts 
feet,  head,  back,  tree,  hand 
man,  girl,  toy,  boy,  children 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  final 
consonant,  write  the  words  cat  and  can  and  have  the  pupils 
indicate  the  part  of  the  words  which  does  not  sound  alike. 
Interchange  the  final  consonants,  and  have  the  words  pro- 
nounced again. 

Write  the  word  am,  and  by  substituting  different  final  con- 
sonants make  at,  an,  and  as.  Have  each  word  pronounced. 

In  like  manner  interchange  the  final  consonants  in  each  of 
the  following  columns  of  words: 


had 

hen 

him 

hop 

is 

has 

hem 

his 

hot 

in 

hat 

hit 

it 

hid 

up 

us 
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To  give  practice  in  using  context  and  phonetic  clues  in 
recognizing  new  words,  write  the  following  words  and  sen- 
tences on  the  blackboard: 

but  him  let 

We  can  ride  in  a bus. 

Can  you  hit  a ball? 

Grandfather  led  the  horse  to  the  barn. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  is  a new  word  in  each  sentence 
that  looks  like  one  of  the  words  at  the  top  except  for  the  last 
letter.  Have  the  sentences  read.  Note  carefully  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words.  If  a child  evidences 
difficulty  with  any  word,  write  it  below  the  guide  word  and 
interchange  the  final  consonants  in  the  two  words. 

Work-Book  Use  page  62. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  fun  they  have  had  on  a windy 

tdeas  gamed  jay  an(j  j^ye  them  draw  pictures  to  display  on  the  bulletin- 

front  reading  1 r 1 ' 

board  under  the  heading  The  Wind  Helps  Us  Play.  If  the 

children  do  not  mention  playing  with  pinwheels  as  one  of 
their  windy-day  experiences,  show  them  how  to  make  pin- 
wheels  out  of  colored  paper.  Mount  several  of  these  on  sticks 
and  place  them  outside  the  classroom  window  to  catch  the 
wind.  The  class  should  observe  that  on  some  days  the  pin- 
wheels  go  faster  than  on  others,  depending  upon  how  hard  the 
wind  is  blowing  and  the  direction  from  which  it  is  coming. 
Other  science  concepts  suggested  by  this  story  may  be  de- 
veloped by  displaying  and  discussing  pages  of  the  unit  “Days 
and  Days,”  pages  39-52,  of  Look  and  Learn,  Book  A,  Basic 
Studies  in  Science. 


Composing 

poems 


Independent 

reading 

Hearing 

stories 


Read  to  the  class  such  poems  as  “Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?” 
by  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  and  “The  Wind,”  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  and  suggest 
that  the  pupils  compose  group  or  individual  poems  about 
wind  sounds  and  windy  days. 

( 

Have  the  children  read  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
on  page  183  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  story  “The  Blue  Umbrella,”  by  James  S.  Tippett,  from 
Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella  may  be  read  aloud. 
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Jane’s  Dear  Old  Doll 

(Pages  142-146) 

new  words:  Jill  hill  may 

Preliminary  Development 

“Did  you  ever  have  an  old  doll  that  you  liked  better  than 
any  new  one?  We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  called  ‘Jane’s 
Dear  Old  Doll.’  Why  does  that  title  make  you  think  that 
Jane  liked  her  old  doll?  Do  you  suppose  she  liked  it  better 
than  her  new  ones?  Maybe  the  story  will  tell  us.  Let’s  find 
the  story  in  our  books.” 

Note:  The  new  vocabulary  is  not  presented  because  the 
children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  Jill,  hill,  and 
may  from  context  and  phonetic  clues.  However,  if  the  teacher 
desires  to  check  the  pupils’  ability  before  the  story  is  read,  she 
may  write  the  name  of  the  doll  (Jill)  and  see  if  the  pupils  can 
pronounce  it.  Then  write  the  word  maybe  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  find  the  part  that  says  be  and  the  part  that  says  may. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  142:  “Which  one  of  the  dolls  in  the  picture  do  you  think 
is  the  old  one?  You  may  read  this  page  to  yourself,  and  then 
I am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “What  are  the  names  of  Jane’s  dolls?  Show  me  which 
doll  is  Jill.  Which  lines  tell  you  how  the  children  and  the  dolls 
sat  in  the  wagon?  Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  Did 
they  sit  just  that  way?” 

Pages  143-146:  For  each  page  have  the  children  look  at  the 
picture  and  tell  what  is  happening.  Then  direct  the  pupils 
to  read  the  page  silently  to  get  ready  to  tell  in  their  own  words 
what  happened.  Lead  them  to  express  their  opinions  about 
Jane’s  decision  to  give  away  one  of  her  dolls. 

Extending  “Did  the  little  girl  who  found  Jane’s  dolls  know  to  whom 

interpretation  tbey  belonged?  What  might  she  have  done  if  she  had  known 
they  were  Jane’s?  Why  did  Jane  decide  to  give  her  one  of  the 
dolls?  Which  doll  would  you  have  given  her?  Which  do  you 
like  better— new  toys  or  old  toys?  Why  do  you  think  Jane 
would  be  a nice  friend  to  have?  Why  is  ‘Jane’s  Dear  Old  Doll’ 
a good  title  for  this  story?” 


Guided 

reading 


Presenting 

concepts 
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Rereading 

Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  about 
the  ride  in  Jim’s  wagon  and  the  part  that  tells  about  giving 
away  one  of  the  dolls.  The  pupils  may  tell  which  part  they 
prefer  and  why. 

Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 

1.  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  new  words  which 
are  like  known  words  except  for  the  initial  or  final  con- 
sonant, write  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  lists  below  and  by 
substitution  of  different  initial  or  final  consonants  make  the 
other  words  in  the  list: 

Bill,  hill,  will,  till 
tell , well,  fell,  sell,  bell 
way,  day,  say,  may,  pay 
man,  mat,  map,  lap,  gap,  tap 
man,  can,  cat,  fat,  fan,  pan,  tan 

Note:  Pupils  should  have  enough  of  this  type  of  practice  to 
enable  them  to  recognize  the  new  word  instantly  when  either 
the  initial  or  final  consonant  is  changed. 

2.  To  check  on  the  child’s  ability  to  combine  context  and 
phonetic  clues  in  recognizing  words  which  are  familiar  in 
sound  but  not  in  appearance,  proceed  as  suggested  on  page  144 
of  this  Guidebook.  Use  the  words  pet,  found,  and  hill  as 
guides  to  recognition  of  the  new  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

Individual 

practice 

The  walk  was  wet. 

The  ball  was  round. 

Sally  will  fill  the  wagon  with  toys. 

Note:  If  children  have  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
initial  consonant,  tell  them  a word  that  has  the  same  initial 
consonant  (e.g.,  walk).  Then  ask  them  to  tell  you  other  words 
that  they  can  think  of  that  begin  the  same  way. 

To  give  further  practice  in  combining  meaning,  form,  and 
sound  clues  to  discriminate  between  words  which  are  similar 
in  sound  and  form  but  not  in  meaning,  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing incomplete  sentences  and  ask  the  children  to  underline 
the  correct  word  for  each  sentence: 

took  the  dolls  in  his  wagon. 

Tim,  Jim 

The  wagon  went  over  a 

bump,  jump 
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The  dolls  fell  out  on  the 

hill,  Jill 

Jane  said,  “You have  my  new  doll.” 

may,  way 

“ is  my  dear  old  doll.” 

Jill,  hill 

Work-Book  Use  page  63. 


Correlated  Activities 

Reproducing  Pupils  may  decide  how  they  would  like  to  reproduce  the 
the  story  story.  It  might  be  reenacted  with  miniature  figures,  made  into 
a movie,  or  dramatized.  To  encourage  pupils  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  story  characters,  have  them  retell  the  con- 
versational parts  in  their  own  words. 


Making  Dolls  to  be  used  in  dramatic  play  may  be  made  out  of  paper 

bags.  A large  paper  bag  should  be  stuffed  and  used  for  the 
body.  A smaller  bag  with  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  hair  painted 
on  it  can  be  attached  for  the  head.  Arms  and  legs  should  be 
cut  from  cardboard  and  fastened  on  the  body.  Two  dolls  may 
be  made  to  represent  Baby  Doll  and  Jill. 

Hearing  Read  to  the  children  such  poems  as  “The  Dear  Old  Doll,” 

poems  by  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  and  “The  Lost  Doll,”  by  Charles 

Kingsley.  Both  are  from  My  Poetry  Book. 


Round  and  Round 

(Pages  147-149) 

new  words:  round  merry-go-round  asked 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Have  any  of  you  ever  had  a ride  on  a merry-go-round?” 

vocabulary  Ask  tbe  pUpj]s  who  know  what  a merry-go-round  is  to  tell 
about  it.  If  they  can  t describe  it,  display  the  pictures  on 
pages  185,  186,  and  187.  Then  say,  “Yes,  a merry-go-round 
(write  the  words)  goes  round  and  round,  and  people  can  ride 
on  it.  In  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  Dick  is  playing 
with  a make-believe  merry-go-round.  It  was  a merry-go-round 
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that  he  thought  up  himself,  not  a real  one.  What  do  you  think 
he  used  to  make  it?  It  must  have  been  something  that  he 
could  make  go  round  and  round.” 

Note:  Children  should  be  able  to  recognize  asked  by  struc- 
tural analysis  and  round  from  phonetic  and  context  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Now  we  will  read  to  find  out  what  Dick’s  make-believe 
merry-go-round  was.  The  name  of  the  story  is  ‘Round  and 
Round.’  Can  you  find  this  story?” 

Page  147:  “What  is  Dick  using  for  a merry-go-round?”  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  Dick  and  Jane  could  think  of  many  ways  to 
play  with  the  old  black  umbrella.  “Do  you  ever  play  this 
way  with  an  old  umbrella?  Do  you  think  it  makes  a good 
merry-go-round?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
the  children  are  saying.” 

After  the  silent  reading  say,  “Which  children  were  watching 
Dick?  Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  you.  Why  couldn’t  they 
ride  on  the  merry-go-round?” 

Pages  148  and  149:  “Jane  and  Sally  have  an  idea  about  who 
can  ride  with  Dick.  Let’s  read  the  first  part  of  page  148  to 
see  what  it  is.  The  dolls  were  having  a fine  ride  until  some- 
thing went  wrong.  Read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  and 
tell  what  happened.  What  did  the  dogs  and  the  dolls  say? 
Read  aloud  what  Dick  said  about  the  merry-go-round.” 

To  promote  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  this  story,  have 
it  read  aloud  just  for  fun.  Various  pupils  should  be  selected 
to  read  the  conversational  parts  of  the  story,  including  the 
barks  of  the  dogs  and  the  “ma-ma”  of  the  dolls.  Other  chil- 
dren may  take  turns  reading  the  narrative  sections. 

Related  Practice 

Making  To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences  based  on  story 

inferences  facts  and  to  give  practice  in  skimming  to  find  specific  parts 
of  a story,  write  the  question  Did  Dick  think  the  children 
could  ride  on  his  merry-go-round?  Have  the  question  read. 
After  pupils  have  volunteered  opinions,  ask  them  to  find  and 
read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  makes  us  know  he 
thought  they  could. 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
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Work-Book 


Continue  with  the  following  questions:  Did  Dick  play 
merry-go-round  after  the  dogs  and  dolls  fell  out?  Did  the 
dogs  go  round  and  round  in  the  big  umbrella? 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  new  words  through 
the  use  of  context  clues  and  phonetic  analysis,  write  the  fol- 
lowing question  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  children  to 
read  it  silently  and  answer  it  orally:  What  did  Dick  call  the 
old  umbrella?  Then  say,  “How  did  you  know  this  word  was 
call?”  (Indicate  the  word  in  the  sentence.)  Pupils  may  respond 
in  various  ways.  Lead  them  to  observe  (1)  that  the  word  looks 
like  ball  except  for  the  first  letter,  (2)  that  it  looks  like  the 
first  part  of  called. 

Then  say,  “How  did  you  know  the  word  wasn’t  tall?”  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  the  word  tall  doesn’t  fit  in  the  sentence,  and 
that  call  begins  with  the  letter  c. 

Use  pages  64  and  65. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Let  the  children  play  the  merry-go-round  game  with  an 
old  umbrella.  Have  them  make  up  a rhyme  to  say  or  a song  to 
sing  as  they  take  turns  twirling  the  umbrella.  During  the  music 
period  a rhythm  band  or  play  orchestra  may  provide  accom- 
paniment for  the  merry-go-round. 

Read  aloud  to  the  class  the  story  “Sally  Pretends,”  from 
Sally  Does  It,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  poem  “Busy,”  from  Now  We  Are  Six,  by 
A.  A.  Milne. 


The  Wind  and  the  Toys 

(Pages  150-153) 
new  word:  along 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  the  story  we  read  about  ‘The  Wind  and 

vocabulary  the  Umbrella’?  This  sentence  tells  one  of  the  things  the  wind 
did.  Write  It  pushed  the  wagon  along  the  walk , and  have  the 
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sentence  read.  Have  the  pupils  frame  and  pronounce  the 
word  along. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘The  Wind  and  the  Toys.’  What 
do  you  suppose  the  wind  does  in  this  story?  Let’s  find  the  story 
in  our  books. 

Guided  “Who  can  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture  on  the  first 

readmg  page  Q£  our  storyp”  Have  the  children  tell  what  toys  are  in 

Sally’s  car  and  what  Mother  is  doing.  Then  say,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  read  this  whole  story  to  yourself  to  see  what  hap- 
pened to  the  toys?’’ 

As  the  pupils  read,  the  teacher  should  observe  the  extent  to 
which  they  concentrate  attention  on  their  reading,  the  degree 
of  independence  in  reading  they  show,  and  the  extent  to  which 
their  faces  reflect  a grasp  of  meaning. 

Note:  Slow-reading  groups  may  be  unable  to  read  a four- 
page  story  without  guidance.  With  such  groups  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  reading  by  one-page  or  two-page  units. 

After  the  silent  reading,  check  the  pupils’  comprehension 
of  the  story  by  questions  similar  to  the  following: 

Page  150:  “What  is  Mother  saying  to  Sally  in  this  picture? 
Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  what  toys  were  in  Sally’s  car.” 

Page  151:  “Read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  how  the  wind 
sounded.  What  did  the  wind  do  to  Sally’s  car?  What  words 
tell  where  the  car  went?” 

Page  152:  “Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Sally  did  when  the 
rain  stopped.  What  did  she  wish  she  had  done  with  the  car  and 
the  toys?” 

Page  153:  “Where  did  Jack  find  the  car?  What  did  Mother  do 
with  the  toys?  Do  you  suppose  Sally  will  take  better  care  of 
her  toys  next  time?” 

Rereading  “Let’s  see  how  well  we  can  read  this  story  out  loud.  What 

are  some  of  the  things  we  want  to  remember  when  we  read  a 
story  aloud  to  someone?”  The  standards  that  the  children  pre- 
viously developed  may  be  reviewed  and  applied  here.  “He 
reads  so  we  can  all  hear.  He  reads  so  that  we  know  how  the 
people  talk.  He  reads  slowly  so  we  can  know  what  is  said.” 
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Related  Practice 

Interpreting  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  interpret  phrases  meaningfully, 
phrases  write  the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard: 


along  the  street 
in  the  morning 
in  the  car 
after  dinner 


on  the  walk 
on  my  birthday 
next  day 

next  to  the  house 


Phonetic 
and  structural 
analysis 


Work-Book 


Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  phrase  silently  and  say  whether 
it  tells  where  or  when  and  then  have  the  pupils  use  the  phrase 
in  an  oral  sentence. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  utilize  various  methods  of 
analysis  in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  sentence 
on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it: 

We  can  play  a new  game. 

Follow  the  procedure  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  game  begins  like  go  and  looks  like 
name  and  came  except  for  the  first  letter  and  that  it  fits  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  how  they  recognized  the  new  word.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  attack  many  of  the  words: 

The  door  opened.  Everyone  was  happy. 

A fat  pig  was  eating  corn.  It  was  a hot  day. 

Sally  met  a new  friend  on  the  street. 

Note:  The  above  exercise  utilizes  the  following  types  of 
structural  and  phonetic  analysis: 

opened — verb  with  ed  ending. 

fat — substitution  of  initial  consonant. 

eating — adding  ing  to  verb. 

everyone — compound  word  made  up  of  two  known  words. 
hot — substitution  of  final  or  initial  consonant  (hop,  not), 
met — substitution  of  initial  consonant  (let). 

Use  page  66. 


Correlated  Activities 


Extending  Discuss  with  the  children  the  care  of  toys  and  the  need  for 

from  reading  keeping  them  clean.  Pupils  may  decide  which  of  their  toys  they 
could  make  look  as  good  as  new.  They  might  have  a Clean-Up 
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Day  for  the  classroom  play  house,  wash  dolls’  clothes  and  hang 
them  outside  to  dry,  and  give  other  classroom  toys  any  needed 
attention. 

Making  The  pupils  should  compare  this  story  with  “The  Wind  and 

pictures  the  Umbrella.”  Suggest  that  they  add  to  the  bulletin-board 

exhibit  of  pictures  labeled  The  Wind  Helps  Us  Play  another 
section  entitled  Things  the  Wind  Can  Do,  with  illustrations 
showing  the  wind  blowing  things  away,  blowing  clothes  on  a 
clothes-line,  etc.  If  the  class  has  been  keeping  a weather  chart, 
ask  the  pupils  to  think  of  something  they  could  draw  on  the 
chart  to  indicate  a windy  day,  just  as  they  drew  an  umbrella 
for  rainy  days  and  a sun  for  fair  days.  (A  windmill,  wind  vane, 
kite,  or  sailboat  may  be  suggested.)  The  group  should  decide 
which  suggestion  they  think  is  best  and  adopt  it  for  future  use. 


The  Birthday  Party 

(Pages  154-158) 

new  words:  fine  running 

Preliminary  Development 

“Did  you  ever  have  a birthday  party?”  Encourage  pupils 
to  describe  birthday  parties  they  have  had  or  have  attended. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  we  sometimes  take  presents  to  a birth- 
day party,  etc. 

“It  was  Nancy’s  birthday.  She  was  going  to  have  a birthday 
party,  and  she  had  invited  all  her  friends.  ‘I  must  put  on 
my  fine  blue  dress  for  the  party,’  she  said  to  herself.  So  she 
began  to  dress.  At  last  she  was  ready. 

“ ‘I  see  your  friends  coming  up  the  walk,’  said  Mother.  ‘I 
will  let  them  in,’  answered  Nancy,  running  to  the  door.  ‘Come 
in,’  she  called  to  the  children,  ‘and  we  can  have  a fine  time.’ 
So  all  the  children  went  in.  Our  next  story  tells  what  hap- 
pened at  the  birthday  party.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Look  for  the  story  ‘The  Birthday  Party’  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Then  turn  to  it  in  your  books.” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Guided  Page  154:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Can  you  guess 

readmg  what  is  in  the  package  that  is  still  wrapped?  Let’s  read  the 

page  to  see  if  we  guessed  right.  What  was  in  the  package?” 

Page  155:  “Nancy  is  going  to  get  some  more  presents.  We  will 
see  what  they  are  when  we  read  this  page.”  After  the  silent 
reading  say,  “Read  aloud  what  Sally  said  to  Nancy.  Do  you 
think  Nancy  will  play  with  the  fine  red  wagon?” 

Page  156:  “This  page  tells  some  more  about  the  red  wagon. 
Let’s  read  it.”  After  the  children  have  finished  reading,  ask, 
“What  did  Sally  do  with  the  wagon  while  the  other  children 
were  playing?  Then  what  did  she  do  when  they  sat  down  at 
the  table?  Why  do  you  think  she  took  the  wagon  with  her? 
My,  isn’t  this  a fine  party!  Did  you  ever  get  a funny  hat 
at  a party?  What  is  Nancy  doing?  How  old  do  you  think 
she  is?” 

Pages  157  and  158:  “Soon  the  party  was  over.  When  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  Sally  made  a funny  mistake.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
it  was?” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Can  you  guess  why  Sally 
thought  the  wagon  was  hers?  What  a funny  thing  she  said  to 
Nancy!  Read  it  aloud.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  go  to  see  Nancy 
soon?” 

Provide  opportunity  for  the  children  to  comment  freely 
on  the  story  and  accompanying  pictures,  comparing  this 
birthday  party  with  parties  they  have  attended.  “If  you  had 
been  Nancy,  which  present  would  you  have  liked  best?  What 
games  do  you  suppose  the  children  played?  Can  you  tell 
the  names  of  all  the  children  who  were  at  the  party?”  The 
children  should  study  the  pictures  to  answer  this  question. 
They  should  infer  that  the  boy  at  the  left  in  the  picture  on 
page  154  is  Nancy’s  brother,  Billy. 

“Who  was  the  youngest  of  the  friends  at  Nancy’s  birthday 
party?  When  you  were  little,  did  you  ever  get  a present  for 
someone  and  then  have  so  much  fun  with  it  yourself  that  you 
didn’t  want  to  give  it  away?” 

“What  part  of  the  story  did  you  like  best?”  As  various 
children  tell  which  part  of  the  story  they  liked  best,  ask  them 
to  find  that  part  in  their  books  and  read  it  aloud.  The  entire 
story  may  be  read  aloud  “just  for  fun.” 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  IV  and  to  check 
review  on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  25  new  words 

on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page 
64  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  page  67.  Pages  68  and  69  are  tests  which  are  repro- 
duced on  pages  155-157  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

If  someone  in  the  class  is  going  to  have  a birthday  soon,  the 
pupils  may  plan  a real  birthday  party.  Paper  table-cloths  and 
napkins  may  be  decorated  and  paper  hats  made.  Committees 
may  be  appointed  to  plan  simple  refreshments,  decide  what 
games  to  play,  etc.  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  Nancy’s  party  for 
suggestions,  paying  special  attention  to  the  polite  things  the 
children  in  the  story  said. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  some  of  the  birthday  stories 
listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages  183-184  of  this  Guide- 
book to  try  to  find  some  new  ideas  for  the  classroom  party. 

Another  amusing  story  about  Sally  and  a birthday  party  is 
“Come  to  My  Party,”  from  Sally  Does  It.  Children  will  also 
enjoy  the  poem  “Little  Brother’s  Secret,”  by  Katherine  Mans- 
field, from  Very  Young  Verses. 


Applying 
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Interviews 


As  a summary  of  the  unit  “Our  Friends  at  Play”  the  chil- 
dren may  present  to  visitors  or  to  another  class  a program 
based  on  stories  they  have  read  and  activities  they  have  car- 
ried on.  This  might  be  in  the  form  of  a make-believe  radio 
show,  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  “features”  included. 

Pupils  may  plan  a “story  hour”  for  their  radio  program, 
voting  on  their  favorite  story  from  this  unit  to  read  aloud  and 
selecting,  also,  one  of  the  stories  they  liked  best  in  their  reading 
from  other  books.  Some  pupils  may  read  the  conversational 
parts  of  the  stories  selected,  while  others  read  the  descriptive 
sections  and  provide  sound  effects. 

One  pupil  or  the  teacher  may  act  as  interviewer  and  ask 
pupils  in  the  class  such  questions  as:  “What  games  do  you 
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play  with  your  friends?  What  is  a good  game  to  play  on  a 
windy  day?  Tell  us  about  your  favorite  toy.  In  one  of  our 
stories  Dick  thought  up  a merry-go-round  game  to  play  with 
an  old  umbrella;  will  you  tell  us  about  it?”  This  section  of  the 
radio  program  may  be  made  into  a quiz  program  by  asking 
riddles  about  various  toys  and  games. 

Vocabulary  Test  IV 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  IV  (Work-Book,  page  68).  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  66-67  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Word-Attack  Test  I 

Give  Word-Attack  Test  I (Work-Book,  page  69).  Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  pages 
66-67  of  this  Guidebook.  A description  of  the  test  and  sugges- 
tions for  evaluating  the  results  will  be  found  on  page  157. 

Aim  This  test  checks  the  child’s  ability  to  attack  certain  types  of 

words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in 
appearance.  The  test  includes  only  words  which  are  like 
known  words  except  for  the  initial  or  final  consonant.  The 
test  is  diagnostic  in  character,  since  it  surveys  the  child’s  ability 
to  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonants  when 
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occurring  initially  or  finally  in  words  and  indicates  his  ability 
to  apply  that  knowledge  in  word  recognition. 

Each  group  of  words  in  the  test  contains  three  words,  all  of 
which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial  consonant  or  the  final 
consonant.  Two  of  the  words  are  sight  words.  The  test  word 
is  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning,  but  not  in  appearance. 

The  test  is  so  constructed  that,  in  order  to  discriminate 
between  the  test  word  and  its  foils,  a child  must  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  sound  and  appearance  of  certain  con- 
sonants as  they  occur  in  words. 

If  a child  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  words 
as  jump,  bump,  lump,  which  require  accurate  discrimination 
of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  initial  consonant,  it  is 
likely  that  he  needs  more  practice  in  noting  initial  consonants. 

If  the  pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  words 
as  feel,  feet,  feed,  which  require  accurate  identification  of  the 
final  consonant,  it  is  likely  that  he  needs  more  practice  in 
noting  word  endings. 

If  a child’s  errors  are  numerous  and  inconsistent  in  type, 
it  is  probable  that  he  needs  more  practice  in  both  kinds  of 
phonetic  analysis. 


Wendell  MacRae 


A story  book  can  take  us  to  Make-Believe  Town . 
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Unit  V — Story  Book  Friends 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  of  this  unit  introduce  children  to  the  story  book 
world  of  fanciful  episodes  and  folklore.  The  imaginative  ele- 
ment is  introduced  first  in  fanciful  stories  about  animals  in 
which  the  main  departure  from  the  realistic  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  animals  are  endowed  with  speech.  In  subsequent  stories 
the  setting  as  well  as  the  action  is  fanciful,  appealing  in  each 
case  to  the  child’s  own  sense  of  make-believe. 

All  the  story  plots  are  such  that  the  children’s  early  excur- 
sions in  the  realm  of  folklore  and  fancy  are  enjoyable  and 
highly  satisfying. 

This  group  of  stories  is  especially  planned  to  extend  chil- 
dren’s reading  interests  and  increase  their  pleasure  in  reading. 
Imagination  is  stimulated  by  these  fanciful  tales,  and  appre- 
ciation of  and  interest  in  a new  type  of  reading  are  developed. 
Furthermore,  these  selections  are  written  in  a style  that  lends 
itself  to  rhythmic  expression,  which  increases  enjoyment  and 
adds  to  ease  and  fluency  in  oral  reading. 


Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

In  preparing  for  the  reading  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  previous  stories  in  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers  are  realistic,  taking  place  in  settings  familiar 
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to  the  pupils  and  dealing  with  episodes  closely  related  to  their 
own  experiences. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
change  of  mood  and  character  in  the  fanciful  stories  they  are 
to  read  in  this  unit. 

Pictures  of  folk-tale  characters  may  be  placed  on  the  bulletin- 
board  with  the  caption  Do  You  Know  These  Story  Book 
Friends?  The  classroom  story  hour  may  center  around  this 
display.  The  teacher  should  tell  stories  associated  with  each 
character,  or  the  pupils  may  take  turns  telling  about  the  story 
book  characters  they  know,  such  as  the  Three  Little  Pigs, 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  etc. 
The  teacher  should  also  read  aloud  selections  from  a good  col- 
lection of  folk  tales. 

Picture  and  story  books  of  a fanciful  nature  should  be  a? 
ranged  attractively  on  the  library  table.  The  children  may 
be  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  other  books  to  add  to 
this  group. 

In  informal  discussion  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  some  of  the 
make-believe  elements  in  the  stories  they  have  heard,  such  as: 
‘The  animals  talk.  Sometimes  they  wear  clothes  and  do  the 
same  things  we  do.  Sometimes  a house  talks,  or  an  automobile. 
Boys  and  girls  do  things  real  children  can’t  do.”*  Emphasize 
with  the  children  the  humorous,  gay,  and  appealing  qualities 
of  fanciful  stories,  and  stimulate  anticipation  of  the  stories  of 
this  type  which  they  will  read  in  Our  New  Friends. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Have  the  pupils  recall  that  Dick  gave  Nancy  a story  book 
for  her  birthday.  Suggest  that  there  were  many  good  make- 
believe  stories  in  that  book.  “We  have  read  many  stories  about 
Dick,  Jane,  and  the  other  children.  Now  we  are  going  to  read 
some  stories  about  their  story  book  friends.  We  are  going  to 
read  stories  that  Nancy,  Dick,  Jane,  and  all  the  other  children 
like.  I think  you  will  like  them,  too.”  Have  the  pupils  find 
and  read  the  unit  title  in  the  table  of  contents  and  on  the  unit 
title  page.  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  on  this  page. 

* Further  suggestions  regarding  appreciation  of  fanciful  stories  will  be 

found  on  pages  317-324  of  Parents  and  Children  Go  to  School,  by  Dorothy 

W.  Baruch.  See  also  Reading  with  Children,  by  Anne  T.  Eaton. 
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What  Was  It? 

(Pages  160-163) 

new  words:  puppy  Fat  Sleepy  Mrs.  why 

Preliminary  Development 

“In  the  first  story  in  this  new  part  of  our  book,  everyone 
of  the  story  book  friends  has  a name  that  tells  something  about 
him.  What  does  this  name  tell  you?”  Write  Little  Bunny 
White  T ail  and  have  it  read.  After  the  pupils  have  commented 
on  a bunny  or  a little  rabbit  with  a white  tail,  say,  “I’m  going 
to  write  all  the  names  on  the  board.  Let’s  think  what  each 
name  tells  us.  This  is  the  name  of  a puppy.”  Write  Fat 
Puppy  and  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
words  Fat  and  Puppy  from  phonetic  and  meaning  clues  given 
in  the  oral  context.  After  the  children  have  commented  on 
what  the  name  tells  them,  say,  “Yes,  that  is  the  name  of  a 
roly-poly,  plump  little  puppy.  This  name  is  for  a cat.”  Write 
Sleepy  Old  Cat  and  have  it  read.  The  children  should  recog- 
nize the  word  Sleepy  from  structural  and  phonetic  clues.  “Why 
do  you  think  the  cat  was  called  that?  And  this  name  is  for  Mrs. 
Duck.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  Poky  Mrs.  Duck  and 
have  it  read.  Have  the  children  frame  Mrs.  “Why  do  you 
think  the  duck  is  called  Poky  Mrs.  Duck?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

After  the  pupils  find  the  story  and  read  the  title,  ask  them 
to  name  the  animals  in  the  pictures  on  pages  160  and  161.  En- 
courage comments  about  each.  Then  say,  “The  fat  puppy 
is  chasing  something  red.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?”  After  the 
children  express  opinions,  say,  “Bunny  White  Tail  wondered 
what  it  was,  too.  I wonder  if  that  is  why  our  story  is  called 
‘What  Was  It?’  Let’s  read  to  find  out.” 

Guided  Page  160:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself.  Then  you  may  tell 

reading  me  wjiat  happened.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion 

ask  the  children  to  find  and  read  the  phrase  or  sentence  that 
answers  each  of  the  following  questions:  “Where  was  Bunny 
White  Tail  going  when  he  saw  Fat  Puppy?  What  did  Bunny 
think  when  he  saw  Fat  Puppy?”  Then  say,  “Bunny  White 
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Tail  was  a very  curious  little  animal.”  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “curious”  and  then  read  to  the  children  the  last 
four  lines  to  emphasize  the  rabbit’s  curiosity. 

Page  161:  “What  do  you  suppose  Sleepy  Old  Cat  thought  when 
she  saw  Fat  Puppy?  Let’s  read  to  find  out.  What  did  the  cat 
think  Fat  Puppy  was  running  after?  Aren’t  these  animals 
funny?  They  all  see  Fat  Puppy  running  after  something,  and 
they  decide  to  run  after  it,  too.  Can  you  read  what  the  cat 
said  just  the  way  you  think  she  talked  in  the  story?”  Bring  out 
the  idea  that  this  is  a “make-believe”  story— that  real  animals 
can’t  talk.  “Do  you  suppose  any  other  animals  are  going  to 
chase  Fat  Puppy?” 

Page  162:  “Here’s  Mrs.  Duck.  I wonder  what  she  said  when 
she  saw  the  animals  running  down  the  hill.  Do  you  suppose 
she  is  going  to  run,  too?  Let’s  find  out.”  After  the  reading 
and  discussion  say,  “How  many  animals  are  chasing  the  round 
red  thing  now?  What  do  you  suppose  it  is?” 

Page  163:  “What  does  Fat  Puppy  have?  How  do  you  suppose 
all  those  animals  felt  when  they  saw  they  had  been  chasing 
a ball?  Do  you  think  they  were  disappointed?  Let’s  read  this 
page  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  the  pupils 
read  what  the  rabbit  and  the  cat  and  the  duck  said  to  show 
how  disappointed  they  were. 

Extending  “In  the  story  all  the  animals  wondered  why  they  ran  down 

interpretation  tpe  jpq  d0  yOU  jcnow  why?”  Lead  the  children  to  note  that 
Fat  Puppy  was  the  only  animal  that  knew  what  he  was  running 
after.  All  the  other  animals  ran  because  they  saw  someone  else 
running.  “Did  you  like  this  story?  What  did  you  like  about 
it?  Would  you  like  to  read  some  more  ‘make-believe’  stories?” 

Rereading  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  story  aloud  “just 

for  fun.”  The  lively  style  of  the  story  stimulates  oral  reading 
that  is  natural  and  vigorous.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to 
share  and  express  the  curiosity  and  disappointment  of  the 
make-believe  characters  as  they  read. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  recalling  and  arranging  ideas  in  se- 
quence, write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
the  pupils  read  the  sentences  silently  and,  as  a class,  decide 
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which  thing  happened  first.  Place  the  number  1 before  the 
correct  statement.  Continue  until  the  sentences  are  correctly 
numbered. 

Sleepy  Old  Cat  ran  down  the  hill. 

Fat  Puppy  began  to  run  down  the  hill. 

Little  Bunny  White  Tail  ran  after  the  puppy. 

Poky  Mrs.  Duck  began  to  hurry  after  something. 

They  all  thought,  “Why  did  I run  after  that?” 

The  animals  saw  that  Fat  Puppy  had  a red  ball. 

They  all  went  back  up  the  hill. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  compound  words  which  are 
made  up  of  two  known  words,  write  the  following  sentences 
containing  compound  words  and  have  them  read.  Have  pupils 
indicate  the  two  words  in  each  compound  word. 

I will  go  to  the  store  sometime. 

Is  there  anything  you  want? 

I will  find  an  apple  somewhere. 

Someone  will  help  me. 

They  all  ran  downhill. 

Use  page  70. 

Activities 

The  children  will  enjoy  making  a shadowgraph  play  of  this 
story  and  others  in  this  unit.  (See  page  158.)  They  may  make 
silhouette  figures  of  the  animals  in  the  story,  mount  them  on 
cardboard,  and  fasten  each  one  to  a stick  that  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long.  These  silhouettes  can  be  operated  from 
the  back  of  the  shadowgraph  stage  like  puppets.  The  stage 
can  be  made  from  a good-sized  carton.  Cover  one  end  with 
tissue  paper  to  make  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  Arrange  to 
have  a flashlight  or  an  extension  cord  and  electric-light  bulb 
inserted  in  the  carton  so  that  the  light  can  be  turned  on  when 
the  play  is  given.  As  the  silhouettes  are  moved  across  the  back 
of  the  stage,  shadow  figures  will  show  through  the  lighted  tissue 
paper.  Pupils  should  be  selected  to  read  the  story  aloud  while 
other  pupils  operate  the  puppets  and  the  rest  of  the  class,  as 
the  audience,  watch  the  amusing  action  on  the  shadow  screen. 

To  promote  interest  in  independent  reading  of  other  fanci- 
ful stories,  such  as  those  suggested  in  the  Bibliography  on 
page  184  of  this  Guidebook,  tell  the  pupils  that  any  child  who 
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stories 

wishes  to  may  give  the  shadowgraph  play  of  a story  he  has 
read  independently.  If  he  wants  other  pupils  to  help  him,  he 
must  get  them  to  read  the  story,  too,  and  then  they  can  work 
on  the  shadowgraph  play  together.  Time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  presentation  of  shadowgraph  plays  worked  out  in 
this  manner. 

Children  will  enjoy  the  picture  story  book  The  Little  Red 
Hen,  an  Old  Nursery  Tale,  by  Helen  Dean  Fish.  After  the 
story  has  been  read  aloud,  the  book  may  be  added  to  the 
picture  story  books  on  the  library  table. 

NEW  words: 

Litde  Duck  Talks 

(Pages  164-167) 

road  met  Brown  peep 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Discuss  various  kinds  of  bird  and  animal  cries  which  are 


concepts 

familiar  to  children.  Compare  the  way  kittens  and  cats  sound, 
dogs  and  puppies,  little  chickens  and  roosters  or  hens.  Ask, 
“Does  a cat  ever  say  ‘bow-wow’  or  a dog  say  ‘mew,  mew’?  What 
does  a duck  say?” 

Presenting 

vocabulary 

“The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  a make-believe  story 
about  a little  duck  who  was  learning  to  talk.  One  day  Little 
Duck  was  walking  along  the  road.”  Write  He  met  many  ani- 
mals and  have  it  read.  The  children  should  recognize  the  word 
met  from  phonetic  clues.  “Little  Duck  tried  to  talk  like  some 
of  the  animals  he  met  along  the  road.  He  sounded  very  funny. 
We  will  see  how  funny  he  was  when  we  read  the  story. 

“Turn  to  page  164  and  look  at  the  picture.  What  was  the 
first  animal  Little  Duck  met?  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  165. 
What  kind  of  animal  did  he  meet  next?  What  color  was  the 
hen?  See  if  you  can  read  her  name.”  Write  Brown  Hen  and 
have  it  read.  “Now  turn  the  page.  What  kind  of  bird  is  sitting 
in  the  tree?  Do  you  know  what  a baby  robin  says?”  Write 
peep,  peep  and  have  it  read.  “I  wonder  if  Little  Duck  learned 
to  talk  like  any  of  these  other  animals.  Let’s  turn  back  to  the 
first  page  and  read  the  story.” 
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Page  164:  “Read  the  first  page  and  then  tell  what  happened 
when  Little  Duck  met  the  kitten.  Why  did  Little  Duck  say 
‘m-ack’?”  Show  that  it  is  a combination  of  “mew”  and  “quack.” 

Page  165:  “Now  Little  Duck  tries  to  talk  like  another  one  of 
his  friends.  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  what  he  says  this  time. 
What  did  he  say  to  Brown  Hen?  Why  did  he  say  ‘cl-ack’?  Do 
you  think  Little  Duck  was  disappointed  when  he  couldn’t  say 
‘mew,  mew’  or  ‘cluck,  cluck’?  Little  Duck  is  having  a hard 
time,  isn’t  he?  Don’t  you  feel  sorry  for  him?  What  do  you 
suppose  will  happen  next  in  the  story?” 

Page  166:  “What  does  a baby  robin  say?  Do  you  think  the 
duck  will  try  to  say  ‘peep,  peep’?  What  do  you  think  will 
happen?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  right.” 

Page  167:  “Little  Duck  isn’t  happy  at  all  now,  is  he?  But 
most  make-believe  stories  have  a happy  ending.  Let’s  read  to 
see  how  this  story  ends.”  Then  ask,  “Why  wasn’t  Little  Duck 
happy  at  first?  Why  was  he  happy  after  he  met  Mrs.  Duck? 
Do  you  know  why  Little  Duck  could  say  ‘quack’  so  well?” 

Rereading 

The  guided  reading  suggested  above  should  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  oral  reading,  which  is  essential  in  bringing 
out  the  full  humor  and  appeal  of  this  story.  Many  pupils 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  interpretation  of 
the  sounds  Little  Duck  made. 

Extending 

appreciation 

Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the  story,  telling  what 
they  like  about  it,  what  part  they  think  is  the  funniest,  what 
pictures  they  like  best.  Discuss  the  way  the  story  ends  and  ask 
the  pupils  if  it  ended  the  way  they  wanted  it  to. 

Related  Practice 


Making 

judgments 

To  promote  the  ability  to  make  judgments  and  to  give  prac- 
tice in  discriminating  between  fanciful  and  realistic  material, 
have  children  react  to  sentences  such  as  those  listed  below. 
Write  each  sentence  on  the  board.  Have  a child  read  it  and 
then  tell  if  he  thinks  it  could  happen  in  real  life  or  only  in  a 
story  book.  Pupils  should  justify  their  answers,  and  class- 
mates with  different  opinions  may  be  encouraged  to  give 
their  reasons. 

“Good-morning,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  Cow  to  Mrs.  Duck. 

The  puppy  will  paint  his  house  yellow. 
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Structural 

analysis 


Work-Book 


Mrs.  Duck  has  a fine  toy  store. 

The  little  chickens  said,  “Peep,  peep.” 

The  gray  squirrel  found  a nut. 

“I  am  not  happy,”  said  the  streetcar. 

The  duck  has  a big  red  umbrella. 

Bunny  has  a new  hat. 

The  children  want  new  toys. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  variant  forms  of  verbs,  write 
the  following  verbs  on  the  blackboard,  add  ed  and  ing  to  each, 
and  have  the  words  pronounced:  push,  walk , splash,  work, 
wish,  jump. 

Use  page  71. 


Correlated  Activities 


Reproducing 
the  story 


Language 

activity 


Making 

designs 


If  pupils  are  enjoying  the  shadowgraph  ( Guidebook , page 
163)  and  profiting  from  its  use,  have  them  make  the  silhouettes 
needed  to  reproduce  this  story.  Small  groups  of  pupils  may 
use  the  shadowgraph  together,  taking  turns  operating  the 
silhouettes  behind  the  stage,  reading  the  story  aloud,  and 
sitting  in  the  audience. 

The  pupils  may  make  up  additional  incidents  for  the  story 
“Little  Duck  Talks”  by  suggesting  other  animals  Little  Duck 
might  meet  and  what  he  would  say  if  he  attempted  to  imitate 
them— e.g.,  “m-ack”  for  a cow,  “b-ack,  b-ack”  for  a dog,  etc. 
Children  may  also  compose  a new  story  on  this  pattern  by 
telling  about  another  animal,  such  as  a puppy,  who  tried  to 
talk  in  a new  way. 

By  using  outline  forms  of  the  silhouettes  they  have  made 
for  reproducing  this  and  the  previous  story,  pupils  may  start 
making  a border  design  of  their  story  book  friends  for  the 
blackboard.  Other  possibilities  are:  making  wall-paper  with 
a “story  book  friends”  pattern  for  a room  in  the  classroom 
play  house,  making  decorations  for  paper  napkins  and  table- 
cloths to  be  used  for  classroom  parties,  making  designs  to 
stencil  on  classroom  curtains. 


Independent  As  members  of  the  class  read  selections  from  other  books 
reading  (Bibliography,  page  184  of  this  Guidebook)  have  them  tell 

other  pupils  a few  things  about  a story  they  particularly  liked. 
They  should  tell  just  enough  to  make  the  other  children  want 
to  read  the  story. 
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Hearing  Picture  story  books  from  the  following  list  may  be  read  aloud 

stones  to  the  pupils  and  then  placed  on  the  library  table  for  them 

to  enjoy:  Noodle,  by  Munro  Leaf;  Billions  of  Quacks , by  Faye 
Tornquist;  Peter  Churchmouse,  by  Margot  Austin;  Walter, 
the  Lazy  Mouse,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  and  All  about  Copy- 
Kitten,  by  Helen  and  Alf  Evers. 


Dinner  at  the  Farm 

(Pages  168-171) 

new  words:  wee  eating  rooster  Mr.  galloping  moo 

Preliminary  Development 

“We  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  some  make- 
believe  animals.  I wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  animals  we 
are  going  to  read  about.  This  is  what  one  of  the  animals  says. 
See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  Wee,  wee  and  have  it  read. 
“Do  you  know  what  animal  says  Wee,  wee?” 

Note:  If  pupils  evidence  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
word  wee  through  phonetic  analysis,  write  see  and  change  it  to 
wee.  In  like  manner  compare  moo  and  too. 

“What  animal  says  this?”  Write  Moo,  moo  and  have  it 
read.  Then  say,  “Yes,  we  are  going  to  read  about  Mrs.  Cow 
and  Mr.  Pig. 

“I  know  an  animal  that  says  ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo/  Do  you 
know  what  animal  says  that?  Mr.  Rooster  is  in  our  story,  too. 
Another  animal  came  galloping  along  the  road.  What  kind 
of  animal  do  you  think  that  was?  All  of  these  animals  are  in 
a story  called  ‘Dinner  at  the  Farm/  What  do  you  suppose 
they  will  do?  Let’s  find  out  now.” 

Note:  The  pupils  should  recognize  the  word  eating  from 
structural  analysis  and  context  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  in  their  books. 

reading 

Page  168:  “My!  What  a fat  pig.  He’s  a very  funny  pig,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  get  fatter  and  fatter.  Let’s  read  the  page  to 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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see  why  he  is  frisking  along  and  looking  so  happy.  Why  was 
he  running?  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  inside  the  corn 
field?  Why  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  to  be  so  fat?” 

Page  169:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  Isn’t  the 
pig  having  a fine  time  eating  corn?  Do  you  think  he  knows 
he’s  doing  something  he  shouldn’t?  What  do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Rooster  and  his  family  are  going  to  do?  Do  you  think 
the  pig  will  chase  them  away?  Let’s  read  to  find  out.  What 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  next  in  this  story?” 

Page  170:  “What  other  animals  have  come  to  the  corn  field? 
Just  look  at  their  eyes.  Aren’t  they  happy  to  see  that  good 
dinner  just  over  the  fence?  Let’s  read  this  page.” 

Page  171:  “Oh  my!  What’s  going  to  happen  now?  That 
farmer  looks  cross,  doesn’t  he?  How  do  the  animals  look? 
Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  see  if  you  can  tell  everything 
that  happened.  Why  didn’t  the  farmer  want  the  animals  to 
eat  his  corn?  Do  you  think  the  animals  knew  this?” 

Rereading  The  story  should  be  read  aloud  to  enhance  the  pupils’  ap- 

and  extending  preciation  of  its  humor.  For  example,  members  of  the  class 
appreciation  r . , . „ 

may  be  selected  to  represent  Mr.  Pig,  Mr.  Rooster,  Brown 
Hen,  and  Mr.  Man.  Several  pupils  may  be  the  chickens.  As 
one  pupil  reads  the  narrative  sections  aloud,  the  others  should 
read  their  parts  at  the  appropriate  time.  Various  pupils  may 
also  take  turns  reading  the  entire  story  aloud  to  show  how 
they  think  each  character  talked.  Humorous  elements  of  the 
story  may  be  discussed;  for  example,  how  fat  Mr.  Pig  was 
even  before  he  started  to  eat  the  corn,  what  Mr.  Rooster 
said  after  he  had  made  a good  meal  from  Mr.  Man’s  corn, 
etc.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  animals  were  glad  they  had 
had  dinner  but  not  sorry  they  had  spoiled  the  farmer’s  corn. 
The  pupils  may  study  the  picture  and  decide  what  Mr.  Man 
should  do  if  he  doesn’t  want  the  animals  to  get  into  his  corn 
field  again.  “Do  you  think  the  animals  will  go  back  to  the 
corn  field  if  the  farmer  doesn’t  fix  the  fence?  Did  you  like  the 
way  this  story  ended?” 

Related  Practice 

Answering  To  give  practice  in  reading  questions  and  in  selecting  ap- 

questions  propriate  answers,  write  the  following  questions  and  answers 
on  the  blackboard: 
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Which  ones  can  go  galloping  down  the  road? 
horse,  pony,  rooster 

Which  one  do  you  think  is  a man? 

Mr.  Hill,  Mrs.  Hill 

Which  ones  like  to  eat  corn? 

hen,  rooster,  Tim 

Have  each  question  read  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  which 
of  the  words  below  it  answer  the  question.  Underline  the 
correct  answers. 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  apply  phonetic  analysis  by  adding 
or  substituting  consonants,  write  the  word  too  and  have  it 
pronounced.  Then  write  the  word  toot  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
tell  what  this  word  is.  Check  on  the  recognition  of  the  meaning 
by  asking,  “What  says  ‘toot-toot-toot’?”  Continue  with  each  of 
the  following  pairs  of  words,  checking  on  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  new  words:  moo  (moon);  wee  (weed); 
soon  (noon);  and  (land);  pig  (dig);  see  (seed);  fine  (line);  too 
(tool);  farm  (arm);  make  (lake);  corn  (horn). 

Note:  The  above  exercise  gives  valuable  visual-auditory 

training  in  certain  vowel  sounds  and  the  blending  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  any 
of  the  common  elements  memorized  as  phonograms. 

Use  pages  72  and  73. 


Correlated  Activities 


Reproducing 
the  story 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 


Pupils  may  continue  the  activities  with  the  shadowgraph  as 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans,  or  this  procedure  may  be 
varied  by  planning  a dramatization  of  this  story.  The  children 
can  make  simple  masks  from  large  paper  sacks  to  represent 
the  head  of  each  animal.  The  faces  of  the  animal  characters 
may  be  painted  on  the  masks,  and  holes  cut  out  for  the  eyes 
and  nose.  Then  the  pupils  may  wear  the  masks  as  they  act  out 
the  story. 

To  promote  further  appreciation  of  stories  which  are  fun 
to  read  aloud,  ask  the  children  to  find  good  stories  for  oral 
reading  among  the  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography  on 
page  184  of  this  Guidebook. 

Read  aloud  the  story  “Why  Pigs  Have  Curly  Tails,”  by 
Rose  Fyleman,  from  The  Gunniwolf  and  Other  Merry  Tales. 
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Dark  Pony 


(Pages  172-177) 

new  words:  Dark  Town 


sang 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

concepts 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“There  is  a make-believe  place  called  Sleepy  Town.  I am 
sure  you  go  there  every  night.  But  you  have  never  seen  Sleepy 
Town  because  you  are  asleep  before  you  get  there.  We  are 
going  to  read  a story  about  Dark  Pony,  who  went  to  Sleepy 
Town  each  night.  We  will  find  out  how  Dark  Pony  got  his 
name  when  we  read  the  story.” 

“This  is  the  way  his  name  looks.”  Write  Dark  Pony  and 
have  it  read.  Then  write  Sleepy  Town  and  say,  “This  is  where 
Dark  Pony  went  every  night.  One  night  when  Dark  Pony  took 
the  children  to  Sleepy  Town,  they  sang  and  sang  all  the  way 
there.  Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  happened.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
and  extending 
appreciation 


“Find  the  story  about  Dark  Pony  in  your  books.” 

Pages  172  and  173:  “What  is  Dark  Pony  doing  in  the  pictures? 
Read  these  two  pages  to  yourself.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “How  did  Dark  Pony  get  his  name?  I like  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  this  story.  They  make  me  think  of  the  sound  of 
a little  pony  galloping  along  in  the  night.”  The  teacher  should 
set  the  mood  for  the  story  by  reading  the  first  page  aloud.  The 
words  and  tempo  of  this  page  suggest  mystery  and  movement. 
Have  pupils  read  page  173  aloud.  Direct  attention  to  the  little 
refrain  and  show  the  children  how  to  read  it  lightly  and 
rhythmically. 

Pages  174-177:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  the  rest  of  this 
story  to  yourself?  Who  else  rode  with  Dark  Pony?  What  do 
you  see  in  the  picture  on  page  176?  What  happened  to  the 
children  and  the  animals  when  they  came  to  Sleepy  Town?” 

“Does  anyone  ever  read  to  you  before  you  go  to  bed  at 
night?  Do  you  like  stories  that  make  you  feel  sleepy?  Why  do 
you  think  this  would  be  a good  story  to  read  or  tell  at  bed- 
time? Let’s  see  if  we  can  read  it  aloud  the  way  we  like  to 
have  bedtime  stories  read.” 
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During  the  oral  reading  emphasize  the  mood  of  mystery  and 
the  movement  that  are  reflected  in  the  style  of  this  story. 
This  type  of  story  is  excellent  for  promoting  fluency  as  well 
as  enjoyment  in  oral  reading. 

Direct  attention  to  the  little  refrains  in  the  story  and  show 
the  children  how  to  read  them.  Pupils  should  also  notice  the 
slower  pace  of  the  last  page  of  the  story  and  reflect  this  in 
their  oral  reading.  Further  suggestions  for  oral  reading  of  this 
story  are  given  in  the  Correlated  Activities  section  of  the  lesson 
plan. 

Related  Practice 

A simple  story  is  presented  below  which  the  teacher  may  use 
to  check  informally  the  pupils’  growth  in  the  following  im- 
portant reading  abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  interpret  independently  fanciful  story  material. 

2.  Ability  to  interpret  verbal  text  without  the  aid  of  picture 
clues. 

3.  Ability  to  combine  context  with  structural  and  phonetic 
clues  in  attacking  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and 
meaning  but  not  in  appearance. 

Note:  This  story  contains  the  following  words  which  are 
unfamiliar  in  appearance:  Sandman  (compound  word),  bed, 
coat,  and  bush  (like  known  word  except  for  initial  consonant), 
sleeping  (w'ord  variant  formed  by  adding  mg). 

Copies  of  the  story  may  be  reproduced  in  primer  type  or 
in  manuscript  writing  and  duplicated.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read 
it  silently.  Then  have  various  pupils  tell  the  story  or  read 
it  aloud. 

THE  SANDMAN 

Sandman  is  a little  old  man 
who  lives  in  Sleepy  Town. 

He  comes  to  see  boys  and  girls 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark. 

One  night  Sandman  found  a little  boy 
who  did  not  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  sleep?”  asked  Sandman. 

And  the  little  boy  said,  “My  mother  is  not  in  bed. 
“My  father  is  not  in  bed. 

“My  dog  and  cat  are  not  sleeping. 

“So  I don’t  want  to  go  to  sleep.” 


Reading 

independently 
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Then  Sandman  said, 

“Put  on  your  coat. 

And  come  with  me. 

I have  something 
For  you  to  see.” 

Outdoors  in  the  yard  was  a big,  big  bush. 

And  there  was  a nest  with  four  little  birds  in  it. 
The  little  boy  saw  the  mother  bird  fly  to  the  nest. 
She  sang  to  the  baby  birds, 

“Little  birds,  little  birds. 

Peep,  peep,  peep. 

Now  it  is  bed  time. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.” 

Soon  the  little  birds  went  to  sleep. 

Then  the  mother  bird  went  to  sleep,  too. 

The  little  boy  said,  “Take  me  back 
into  the  house,  Mr.  Sandman. 

“I  will  go  to  bed  now,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

When  they  went  back  into  the  house, 
the  boy  looked  at  his  pets. 

“Good  night,”  said  the  dog. 

“Good  night,”  said  the  cat. 

“Sandman  has  come 
For  boys  like  you. 

We  go  to  sleep. 

And  you  must,  too.” 

Soon  the  dog  and  the  cat  were  sleeping,  and 
the  little  boy  was  sleeping,  too. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  74  and  75. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  To  extend  appreciation  of  the  mood  of  the  story  “Dark 

ideas  gamed  p0ny,”  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  plan  a Sleepy-Time 

Radio  Program  and  present  it  over  a make-believe  microphone. 
They  may  choose  a lullaby  for  their  theme  song,  such  as 
“Baby’s  Boat’s  a Silver  Moon”  or  “Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod,” 
or,  if  there  is  a victrola  in  the  classroom,  they  may  choose  a 
favorite  record,  such  as  the  Brahms  Lullaby,  for  their  theme 
music.  Encourage  the  children  to  practice  reading  the  “Dark 
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Making  a 
booklet 


Independent 

reading 


Pony”  story  aloud  until  they  feel  that  their  oral  reading  satis- 
factorily reflects  the  sleepy-time  mood.  The  rhythm  orchestra 
may  provide  sound  effects  for  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  over 
the  microphone,  making  the  sound  of  hoof  beats  galloping, 
galloping,  stopping  for  each  rider  to  get  on  Dark  Pony’s  back, 
and  finally  going  slower  and  slower  until  Sleepy  Town  is 
reached.  An  appropriate  poem  may  be  recited  by  the  verse- 
speaking  choir,  and  another  lullaby  sung  before  the  theme 
song  is  introduced  again  to  close  the  program. 

Pupils  may  draw  illustrations  for  the  Sandman  story  given 
in  the  Related  Practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan  and  then 
make  a booklet  containing  this  story  to  take  home. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  tell  about  stories  they 
read  independently.  See  the  Bibliography,  page  184  of  this 
Guidebook. 


Hearing  Read  aloud  such  poems  as  “When  the  Sleepy  Man  Comes,” 

poems  by  Charles  Roberts,  “The  Plumpuppets,”  by  Christopher  Mor- 

ley,  “The  Sugarplum  Tree,”  by  Eugene  Field,  and  others,  from 
the  section  “When  It’s  Time  to  Go  to  Bed,”  in  My  Poetry 
Book. 


The  Big  Brown  Basket 

(Pages  178-184) 
new  word:  woman 

Preliminary  Development 

Approach  to  “The  name  of  our  next  story  is  ‘The  Big  Brown  Basket.’ 
the  story  Let’s  turn  to  it  on  page  178.  Do  you  see  the  big  brown  basket 
in  the  picture?  Who  is  carrying  it?”  Write  a little  old  woman 
and  have  the  phrase  read. 

“What  do  you  suppose  is  in  the  basket?  Make  a guess.”  Talk 
about  the  basket  until  the  children’s  curiosity  is  aroused  as  to 
what  is  in  it. 

“Look  at  the  picture  on  page  179.  There  is  our  friend  the 
pig  again,  and  he  is  still  fat  and  happy,  isn’t  he?” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 


Extending 

appreciation 


Rereading 


“This  story  is  very  funny— all  the  animals  act  just  like  peo- 
ple. I wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  like  to  read  this  whole  story  all 
by  yourself  to  see  what  happens.” 

As  the  pupils  read,  the  teacher  should  observe  the  extent  to 
which  their  faces  reflect  their  appreciation  of  the  humor  in 
the  story. 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  story.  Encourage  pupils 
to  tell  what  happened  and  why  they  liked  the  story.  Direct  at- 
tention to  the  expressions  of  the  animals  in  the  pictures;  com- 
pare the  way  the  pig  looks  on  pages  179,  182,  and  184.  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  the  animals  in  the  make-believe  stories  act 
like  people— they  even  carry  pocketbooks!  Pupils  should 
chuckle  over  the  strange  character  in  the  store  on  page  183. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  part  of  the  story  they  think  is  the 
funniest;  what  picture  they  like  best;  how  they  like  the  way 
the  story  ends. 

The  pupils  will  be  aided  in  their  oral  reading  of  this  story 
by  the  rhythmic  flow  of  its  sentences.  To  demonstrate  the 
charming  cadence  of  the  story,  the  teacher  may  read  parts  of 
it  aloud  to  the  children. 


Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  look  over  the  pages  in  the 
Think-and-Do  Book  and  carefully  study  each  child’s  responses 
on  any  given  skill.  She  should  evaluate  the  progress  each 
child  has  made  in  mastering  a basic  sight  vocabulary,  in  using 
word  analysis,  and  in  using  thinking  skills.  She  should  then 
plan  to  provide  additional  practice  as  needed. 

Work-Book  Use  page  76. 

Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  Pupils  may  make  a shadowgraph  play  of  “The  Big  Brown 

the  story  Basket”  or  act  it  out  themselves.  Committees  may  be  appointed 

to  obtain  the  simple  properties  needed— a basket,  apron,  and 
hat  for  the  little  old  woman,  and  pocketbooks  for  each  of  the 
animal  characters.  Another  committee  may  arrange  a table  to 
represent  the  funny  store  counter.  Encourage  pupils  to  com- 
pose a tune  for  the  little  old  woman’s  song. 
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Have  the  children  read  selections  suggested  for  the  unit 
“Story  Book  Friends.”  (See  the  Bibliography  on  pages  184-185 
of  this  Guidebook.)  Ask  them  to  draw  a picture  illustrating 
some  incident  in  a story  they  liked.  Pupils  may  dictate  to  the 
teacher  a sentence  or  two  to  print  underneath  such  illustra- 
tions. The  pictures  may  then  be  placed  on  the  bulletin-board 
as  an  invitation  to  other  pupils  to  read  the  selections. 

Read  aloud  to  the  class  the  story  “The  Little  Old  Woman 
and  How  She  Kept  Her  Geese  Warm,”  by  Hope  Newell,  from 
Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella,  and  “The  Three  Goats,” 
from  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella. 

The  Merry-Go-Round 

(Pages  185-189) 
new  words:  none 

Preliminary  Development 

Approach  to  “The  last  story  in  our  book  is  about  a merry-go-round.  Do 
the  story  you  remember  the  time  when  Dick  used  his  old  umbrella  for 

a make-believe  merry-go-round?  This  story  is  about  a real 
merry-go-round,  with  fine  horses  that  the  children  could 
ride  on.” 

Have  several  pupils  tell  about  their  experiences  on  a merry- 
go-round.  Ask  them  how  fast  it  went  and  how  they  felt  after 
the  ride  was  over.  Have  one  or  two  of  them  show  how  they 
walked  after  they  got  off. 

“Some  of  our  Story  Book  Friends  had  a funny  ride  on  a 
merry-go-round.  We  will  find  out  what  happened  to  them 
when  we  read  the  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Turn  to  the  merry-go-round  story  in  your  books,  and  read 

reading  it  ap  through  to  yourselves.  Now  who  can  tell  me  what  hap- 

pened in  the  story?” 

Have  the  pupils  volunteer  to  tell  as  much  as  they  can  about 
the  story.  Ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 
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“What  happened  when  the  merry-go-round  came  to  town? 
Read  what  the  children  said  to  the  merry-go-round.  How  did 
the  merry-go-round  answer  them?  Why  did  the  mothers  and 
fathers  come  to  the  merry-go-round?  Would  it  do  what  they 
wanted?  What  did  it  do  instead?  But  what  happened  when 
it  tried  to  go  faster  and  faster?  Show  us  how  the  children 
walked  after  the  ride.” 

Rereading  The  rhythmical  sentence  patterns  and  cadenced  use  of  words 

and  extending  throughout  this  story  make  it  especially  effective  for  oral  read- 
appreciation  . ° . , , , , r 1 . . , , 

ing.  Various  pupils  should  have  opportunities  to  read  the  story 
aloud  and  to  discuss  passages  they  like  to  read.  Have  the  chil- 
dren notice  the  contrast  between  the  fast  and  slow  motion  of 
the  merry-go-round  and  reflect  this  in  their  oral  reading. 


Related  Practice 

See  the  suggestions  on  page  174. 

Work-Book  use  pages  77  and  78.  Pages  79  and  80  are  tests.  A copy  of 
the  tests  is  given  on  pages  177-178  of  this  Guidebook,  and 
directions  for  administering  them  are  on  pages  66-67. 


Culminating  Activities 


Independent 

reading 

Summarizing 
the  unit 


Summarizing 
Our  New 
Friends 


See  the  list  of  selections  suggested  for  this  unit  in  the 
Bibliography  on  pages  184-185  of  this  Guidebook. 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  review 
the  story  titles  for  the  unit.  Various  pupils  may  tell  something 
funny  that  happened  in  each  story,  or  each  child  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  tell  which  story  he  liked  best  and  why.  This 
discussion  may  be  extended  to  stories  the  pupils  have  read 
independently.  A program  may  be  planned  and  another  class 
invited  to  see  the  shadowgraph  plays  and  dramatizations  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  this  unit. 

To  promote  recall  of  stories,  the  teacher  may  write  sentences 
such  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard. 

Big  Bill  said,  “Well,  well. 

Look  in  your  pocket.” 

Father  said,  “A  birthday  is  coming. 

A birthday  is  coming  soon.” 

Jane  looked  at  her  two  dolls. 

“Let  me  see,”  she  thought. 

“Which  one  can  I give  away?” 
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Pupils  may  tell  from  which  story  in  Our  New  Friends  each 
group  of  sentences  is  taken.  They  may  review  the  story  titles 
in  the  table  of  contents  and  read  parts  of  their  favorite  stories 
in  each  unit.  As  each  pupil  reads  his  selection  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  choosing  it,  the  teacher  may  make  an  informal 
check  upon  the  habits,  appreciations,  and  skills  gained  during 
the  reading  of  Our  New  Friends. 

Vocabulary  Test  V 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  V (Work-Book,  page  79).  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  66-67  of  this  Guidebook. 


everywhere 

town 

again 

met 

galloping 

found 

sang 

moo 

merry-go-round 

brown 

stop 

mew 

party 

woman 

feet 

My 

puppy 

wagon 

fat 

Or 

bump 

walked 

fast 

Mr. 

eating 

laugh 

slower 

moo 

nothing 

glad 

sleepy 

were 

running 

again 

please 

wee 

robins 

Moo 

door 

push 

stopped 

Mrs. 

dark 

feet 

rooster 

Mr. 

dear 

peep 

bumped 

met 

read 

why 

bow-wow 

must 

round 

buy 

brown 

ma-ma 

road 

fly 
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Word-Attack  Test  II 

Give  Word-Attack  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  80).  Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  pages 
66-67  of  this  Guidebook.  Each  part  of  this  test  contains  three 
words,  two  of  which  are  known.  The  test  word  begins  with 
the  same  consonant  as  one  of  the  words  and  is  like  the  other 
word  except  for  the  initial  consonant.  Suggestions  for  evaluat- 
ing the  results  of  the  test  will  be  found  on  pages  156-157  of 
this  Guidebook. 


fine 

pet 

but 

sang 

red 

line 

pen 

fun 

rang 

fell 

like 

hen 

bun 

ran 

Jed 

cake 

fat 

met 

well 

yarn 

came 

fan 

hen 

west 

barn 

make 

ran 

men 

nest 

yard 

barn 

red 

dust 

Dick 

came 

bark 

nest 

just 

dish 

Jane 

dark 

rest 

duck 

wish 

cane 

Tom 

like 

wall 

tail 

had 

hop 

light 

want 

paint 

hand 

top 

night 

ball 

pail 

and 

hill 

bad 

not 

led 

had 

pill 

had 

hot 

let 

sad 

Pig 

back 

hop 

red 

sat 
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SELECTIONS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  READING* 

Unit  One — New  Friends 

THE  NEW  FAMILY,  page  6 

“Alice  and  May,”  pages  18-25,  Here  and  There  (pre-primer).  Row,  1936,  1941. 

10  new  words:  Alice,  brown,  going,  Jip,  May,  morning,  name,  puppy,  walked, 
window. 

“Tom  and  Don,”  page  11;  “Come  and  Play,”  pages  12-15;  “We  Look  Funny!” 
pages  16-17,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

5 new  words:  Bob,  Don,  Mac,  May,  Nancy. 

who  will  ride?  page  12 

“Four  Years  Old,”  pages  25-30,  Bigger  and  Bigger  (pre-primer).  Heath,  1942. 

10  new  words:  bang,  cake,  candle(s),  could,  had,  hill,  old,  twin(s),  were,  year(s). 
“Ride!  Ride!  Ride!”  pages  15-30,  Come  and  Ride  (pre-primer),  Macmillan,  1945. 

3 new  words:  Jim,  Judy,  Tags. 

“A  Ride  for  Three,”  pages  98-101,  Through  the  Gate  (primer).  Silver,  1945. 

10  new  words:  found,  had,  his,  Janet,  lost,  may,  take,  Teddy,  them,  tree. 
“Something  for  Susan,”  pages  39-43,  Through  the  Gate  (primer).  Silver,  1945. 

4 new  words:  Bill,  Fuzzy,  sleep,  trailer. 

“Teddy  Has  a Ride,”  pages  68-72,  Through  the  Gate  (primer).  Silver,  1945. 

8 new  words:  has,  lost,  of,  over,  stop,  take,  Teddy,  water. 

“The  Kitten’s  Ride,”  pages  21-24,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

5 new  words:  going,  kitten’s.  Muff,  Nancy,  table. 

FUN  IN  THE  NEW  HOUSE,  page  17 

“A  Good  Cake,”  pages  38-43,  Under  the  Tree  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

3 new  words:  Bill,  cake,  Daddy. 

“Play  at  Home,”  pages  39-41,  Boh  ahd  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

7 new  words:  Bob,  fall,  Judy,  know,  may,  Nickey,  park. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL,  page  22 

“The  Boys  and  Girls  at  School”  (pictures  only),  pages  11-13,  Going  to  School 
(pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 

“Judy  at  School,”  pages  85-88,  Boh  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1940. 

16  new  words:  Billy,  Bob,  books,  coming,  green,  hands,  Judy,  King,  know,  Miss, 
nodded,  read,  shall,  shook,  them,  train. 

“Going  to  School,”  pages  123-124,  Tags  and  Twinkle  (primer),  Macmillan,  1945. 

4 new  words:  how,  Jim,  Judy,  Miss. 

* See  page  6 and  the  Correlated  Activities  sections  of  the  lesson  plans. 
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A PLAY  HOUSE  AT  SCHOOL,  page  25 

“Two  Years  Old,”  pages  13-18,  Bigger  and  Bigger  (pre-primer),  Heath,  1942. 

11  new  words:  bang,  bigger,  block(s),  cake,  candle(s),  had,  made,  old,  twin(s), 
were,  year(s). 

Bill  and  Susan,  pages  24-29  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

2 new  words:  Bill,  Fuzzy. 

“Fun  at  School,”  pages  128-130,  Joyful  Stories  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

8 new  words:  brings,  gave,  helped,  May’s,  playhouse,  playing,  some,  Tom’s. 

THE  BIG  UMBRELLA,  page  28 

“Susan  and  the  Dolls,”  pages  32-37,  Under  the  Tree  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

4 new  words:  Daddy,  Fuzzy,  Perky,  stop. 

“Puddles  of  Rain,”  pages  12-22,  Rain  and  Shine  (primer),  Heath,  1942. 

16  new  words:  Betty,  birds,  by,  called,  fire,  flew,  fly,  may,  of,  over,  Puddles,  shut, 
sky,  stay,  tap,  tree. 

“Rain  on  the  Window,”  pages  3-10,  Rain  and  Shine  (primer).  Heath,  1942. 

8 new  words:  Betty,  John,  meow,  Mitzi,  opened,  tap,  wet,  window. 

“The  Big,  Big  Puddle,”  pages  30-35,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row,  1936, 
1941. 

8 new  words:  Alice,  Jerry,  jumped,  Mac,  of,  puddle(s),  walked,  window. 
lost  pennies,  page  32 

“A  Penny!  A Penny!”  pages  94-97,  Through  the  Gate  (primer),  Silver,  1945. 

8 new  words:  Bill,  Daddy,  Fuzzy,  his,  hole,  penny,  pocketbook,  tell. 

a big  friend,  page  36 

“I  Am  Big,”  page  43,  Come  with  Me  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1936. 

(no  new  words.) 

“Grandfather  and  the  Policeman,”  pages  27-30,  This  Is  Fun  (pre-primer),  Mac- 
millan, 1945. 

5 new  words:  Judy,  night,  policeman,  way. 

“The  Policeman,”  pages  16-18,  This  Is  Fun  (pre-primer),  Macmillan,  1945. 

4 new  words:  Policeman,  way,  which,  zoo. 

patty  and  her  pennies,  page  42 

“The  Penny,”  pages  35-40;  “What  the  Dog  Found,”  pages  41-42;  “A  Name  for 
the  Dog,”  page  43,  Jack  and  Nancy  at  Home  (pre-primer),  Laidlaw,  1940. 

12  new  words:  bark(s),  box,  cannot,  chair,  fall(s),  ground,  has,  him,  Nancy,  near, 
over,  penny. 


Unit  Two — Our  Friends  at  Work 

time  to  work,  page  48 

“Away  We  Go”  (pictures  only),  pages  1-14,  Come  and  Ride  (pre-primer),  Mac- 
millan, 1945. 

“Bob  and  Judy  at  Work,”  pages  48-49,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

4 new  words:  Bob,  Judy,  may,  milk. 

“Bill  Gets  Ready,”  pages  12-15,  Down  the  Road  (book  1),  Silver,  1945. 

8 new  words:  asked,  bed,  called,  dress,  his,  morning,  old,  shoes. 

who  will  help  tom?  page  52 
Bill  and  Susan,  pages  31-33  (pre-primer).  Silver,  1945. 

(no  new  words.) 
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sally  helps,  page  57 

“A  Bed  for  Fuzzy,”  pages  52-57,  Under  the  Tree  (pre-primer).  Silver,  1945. 

3 new  words:  bed.  Fuzzy,  sleep. 

“Perky  Helps  Mother,”  pages  14-19,  Under  the  Tree  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

1 new  word:  Perky. 

THE  OLD  TOY  HORSE,  page  62 

“Teddy’s  Toy  Pony,”  pages  82-85,  Through  the  Gate  (primer).  Silver,  1945. 

4 new  words:  had,  liked,  over,  Teddy’s. 

making  boats,  page  67 

“The  Boat  Ride,”  pages  42-47,  Rides  and  Slides  (pre-primer),  Row,  1936,  1941. 

4 new  words:  Alice,  Jerry,  may,  morning. 

Excerpt  from  “Out  in  the  Sunshine,”  pages  47-49,  Rain  and  Shine  (primer), 
Heath,  1942. 

7 new  words:  Betty,  blow,  John,  leaves,  let’s,  puddle,  sail. 

“Billy’s  Boats,”  pages  124-125,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1940. 

10  new  words:  again,  any,  brought,  gave,  his,  long,  sail,  stop,  water,  wish. 

“The  Little  Boats,”  pages  73-79,  Through  the  Gate  (primer),  Silver,  1945. 

4 new  words:  Janet,  Janet’s,  Teddy,  water. 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSE,  page  72 

“Five  Years  Old,”  pages  31-36,  Bigger  and  Bigger  (pre-primer).  Heath,  1942. 

11  new  words:  bigger,  cake,  candle(s),  could,  crawl,  grow,  had,  made,  twin(s), 
were,  year(s). 

“What  Now?”  pages  38-44,  Who  Knows  (pre-primer),  Houghton,  1937. 

6 new  words:  began,  Daddy,  does,  laugh,  let’s,  Mary. 

“The  Bird  House,”  pages  73-77,  Joyful  Stories  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

5 new  words:  coming,  flew,  flying,  Kitty,  nest. 

PATTY  READS  TO  BABY,  page  77 

Bill  and  Susan , pages  34-37  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

2 new  words:  Fuzzy,  Perky. 

“Teddy  Is  a Big  Boy,”  pages  61-66,  Through  the  Gate  (primer).  Silver,  1945. 

5 new  words:  again,  bed,  cakes.  Daddy,  Teddy. 

“To  Bed,”  pages  58-60,  Joyful  Stories  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

5 new  words:  bed,  Dolly,  sing,  sleeping,  Teddy. 

“Run  and  Hide,”  pages  44-48,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

4 new  words:  Bob,  hide,  Jean,  Nancy. 

Unit  Three — Our  Animal  Friends 

HAPPY  FINDS  A FRIEND,  page  82 

“Father  and  the  Big  Box,”  pages  24-30,  Jack  and  Nancy  at  Home  (pre-primer), 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

5 new  words:  box,  chair,  from,  near,  open. 

“Little  Brown  Puppy,”  pages  22-28,  Rides  and  Slides  (pre-primer),  Row, 
1936. 

6 new  words:  Alice,  brown,  had,  Jip,  morning,  puppy. 

“At  Tony’s  House,”  pages  20-23;  “Come  Here,  Jean!”  pages  24-28,  A Home  for 
Sandy  (primer).  Heath,  1942. 

14  new  words:  asked,  barked,  called,  door,  hungry,  Jean,  kitchen,  opened, 
patted,  Sandy,  Tony’s,  wagged,  whistled,  wuff. 
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“A  Big  Surprise,”  pages  53-55,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

6  new  words:  Bob,  Cotton(c),  from,  Judy,  kitty,  surprise. 

“Cotton,”  pages  56-58,  same. 

6  words  added:  bed,  dish,  may,  milk,  shall,  Toby. 

A FRIEND  COMES  TO  SCHOOL,  page  92 

“Miss  Brown,”  pages  29-33,  Fun  with  Polly  Parrot  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

5 new  words:  Brown,  climb,  cracker,  Miss,  parrot. 

“Time  for  School,”  pages  18-23,  Fun  with  Polly  Parrot  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

6 new  words:  climb,  cracker,  may.  Parrot,  Polly,  squawk. 

“Polly  at  School,”  pages  24-28,  same. 

(no  new  words  added.) 

“Six  Years  Old,”  pages  37-45,  Bigger  and  Bigger  (pre-primer),  Heath,  1942. 

7 new  words:  cake,  candle(s),  party,  six,  twin(s),  year(s). 

“Look,  Miss  Hall!”  pages  15-19,  Going  to  School  (pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 

8 new  words:  Bob,  Don,  Don’s,  Hall,  Miss,  Nancy’s,  table,  Tom’s. 

“Blackie  Came  to  School,”  pages  44-49,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer), 
Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

7 new  words:  Betty,  Blackie,  box.  Brown,  gone,  may,  Miss. 

“Polly  Parrot,”  pages  60-63,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer),  Univ.  Pub., 

1940. 

8 new  words:  box,  crackers,  Jimmy,  Miss,  Parrot,  Polly,  sing,  talk. 

"Skipper  Came  to  School,”  pages  32-38,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer), 
Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

9 new  words:  Brown,  ding,  handkerchief,  Jimmy,  Jimmy’s,  may,  Miss,  sit,  Skipper. 
poky  gets  lost,  page  97 

“Where  Is  the  Kitten?”  pages  6-8,  Fun  for  You  (pre-primer),  Sanborn,  1938. 

2 new  words:  Kitty,  page. 

“Two  Little  Turtles,”  pages  52-59,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer),  Univ. 
Pub.,  1940. 

11  new  words:  Brown,  dig,  gone,  Jimmy,  Jimmy’s,  liked.  Miss,  Mr.,  surprise, 
turtle(s),  water. 

bunny  boy,  page  101 

“Little  Jack  Rabbit,”  pages  78-85,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer).  Row,  1936, 

1941. 

11  new  words:  brown,  coat,  garden,  gate,  lived,  nest,  played,  playing,  stay, 
stopped,  wee. 

“A  Story  about  Skipper,”  pages  39-43,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer), 
Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

6 new  words:  about,  Jimmy,  may,  shake,  Skippy,  water. 
who  took  the  nuts?  page  107 

“A  Squirrel,”  pages  59-61,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

6 new  words:  asked,  Betty,  Bob,  climb,  Tex,  would. 

“What  Did  Perky  See?”  pages  30-32;  “The  Little  Squirrel,”  pages  33-37,  Through 
the  Gate  (primer),  Silver,  1945. 

3 new  words:  again.  Fuzzy,  Perky. 

“Bushy  Tail  and  Bob  Tail,”  pages  13-24,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 
8 new  words:  around.  Bob,  Bushy,  catch,  climb,  crying,  ground,  hide. 
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THE  SNOW  PARTY,  page  112 

“Oats  for  the  Chickens,”  pages  94-96,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

10  new  words:  asked,  bundle(s),  chick,  field,  ground,  hungry,  oats,  scratch,  supper, 
their. 

“Billy’s  Pets,”  pages  121-123,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1940. 

6 new  words:  calf,  dish,  far,  Judy,  near,  throw. 

RED  HEN  AND  THE  VALENTINE,  page  117 

“Time  to  Gather  the  Eggs,”  pages  78-85,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (primer),  Ginn,  1940. 
12  new  words:  again,  asked,  climbed,  cried,  full,  gather,  got,  hay,  may,  more, 
right,  today. 

“Three  Little  Hens  on  the  Farm,”  pages  23-34,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

2  new  words:  chick(s),  peep. 

A HOME  IN  A TREE,  page  121 

“Come  and  See,”  etc.,  pages  6-9;  12-19,  Winky  (pre-primer),  Allyn,  1939. 

2 new  words:  peep,  Winky. 

“Here  Is  Mary,”  pages  1-7,  Come  with  Me  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1936. 

3 new  words:  Don,  John,  Mary. 

“The  Baby  Birds,”  pages  97-98,  Joyful  Stories  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

4 new  words:  call,  running,  show,  Tom’s. 

Unit  Four — Our  Friends  at  Play 

the  lost  toys,  page  128 

“Billy  Plays  Ball,”  pages  26-31,  Under  the  Tree  (pre-primer),  Silver,  1945. 

1 new  word:  Perky. 

“Good-By!”  etc.,  pages  30-49,  Runaway  Toys  (pre-primer),  Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

8 new  words:  airplane,  Bear,  Betty,  gone,  Jimmy,  Skippy,  squeak,  Teddy. 
“Where  Was  Snow?”  pages  13-17,  On  the  Way  to  Story  land  (primer),  Laidlaw, 
1940. 

10  new  words:  barked,  box,  cannot,  coat,  gave,  ground,  near,  Penny,  pulled, 
stick. 

“The  Lost  Toys,”  pages  129-134,  Through  the  Gate  (primer),  Silver,  1945. 

4 new  words:  Janet,  park,  popcorn,  Teddy. 

playing  store,  page  133 

“Jerry’s  Store,”  pages  26-33,  Here  and  There  (pre-primer),  Row,  1936,  1941. 

7 new  words:  Alice,  brown,  got,  Jerry,  Jerry’s,  May,  train. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  UMBRELLA,  page  139 

“The  Little  Car,”  pages  14-19,  Runaway  Toys  (pre-primer),  Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

4 new  words:  catch,  honk,  Jimmy,  Skipper. 

“Tom’s  Wagon,”  pages  21-25,  Fun  for  Tom  and  Jip  (pre-primer),  Webster,  1939. 
4 new  words:  Jip,  pull,  says,  Tom’s. 

“The  Big  Wind,”  pages  109-110,  Down  the  Road  (book  1),  Silver,  1945. 

10  new  words:  afraid,  Alice,  Aunt,  bed,  blew,  garden,  heard,  oo-oo-oo,  planted, 
Uncle. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  PARTY,  page  154 

“Three  Years  Old,”  pages  19-24,  Bigger  and  Bigger  (pre-primer).  Heath,  1942. 
7 new  words:  balloon(s),  bigger,  cake,  candle(s),  grew,  twin(s),  year(s). 
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“A  Birthday  Party,”  pages  14-15;  “Going  to  the  Party,”  page  16;  “At  the  Party,” 
pages  17-18;  “Hide!  Hide!”  pages  19-21;  “Play  at  the  Party,”  pages  22-23; 
“Birthday  Cakes,”  page  24;  “Father  Comes  to  the  Party,”  page  25,  The  Twins , 
Tom  and  Don  (pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 

8 new  words:  Bob,  cake(s),  Don,  Don’s,  hide,  Mac,  Muff,  Tom’s. 

“Happy  Birthday,”  pages  33-37;  “A  Birthday  Ride,”  page  38;  “Birthday  Fun,” 
pages  39-41;  “The  Birthday  Cake,”  pages  42-44,  Tags  and  Twinkle  (primer), 
Macmillan,  1945. 

5 new  words:  cake,  got,  Judy,  Tags,  wheels. 

“Janet’s  Birthday,”  pages  70-73,  Down  the  Road  (book  1),  Silver,  1945. 

11  new  words:  cage,  Daddy,  Dickie,  don’t,  dress,  gave,  got,  Janet’s,  ring,  Teddy, 
tell. 


Unit  Five — Story  Book  Friends 

what  was  it?  page  160 

“Running  Away,”  pages  138-149,  Joyful  Stories  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

14  new  words:  baa,  cock-a-doodle-doo,  engine,  flew,  got,  pulling,  road,  Rooster, 
Sheep,  sing,  singing,  sun,  train,  wee. 

“Mr.  Rooster  and  the  Ducks,”  pages  35-46,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 
5 new  words:  asleep,  eye(s),  leg(s),  Mr.  Rooster. 

LITTLE  DUCK  TALKS,  page  164 

“Little  Duck,”  pages  72-77,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row,  1936,  1941. 

3 new  words:  cock-a-doodle-doo,  rooster,  tweet. 

“Snappy  Turtle,”  pages  41-50,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

10  new  words:  around,  by,  creepy-crawly.  Ducky,  nobody.  Snappy,  sun.  Turtle, 
Waddles,  woods. 

“Gray  Squirrel’s  Party,”  pages  50-55,  Through  the  Gate  (primer),  Silver,  1945. 
1 new  word:  water. 

“Baby  Duck  and  a Frog,”  pages  38-39,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

1 new  word:  Frog. 

“Little  Goose  with  Funny  Feet,”  pages  103-108,  Down  the  Road  (book  1), 
Silver,  1945. 

11  new  words:  care,  don’t,  flew,  goose,  ha,  off,  quick,  slow,  step,  swim,  water. 
DINNER  AT  THE  FARM,  page  168 

“Nibble,  Nibble,  Nibble!”  pages  30-32,  Fun  for  You  (pre-primer),  Sanborn, 
1938. 

4 new  words:  happened,  nibble,  page,  water. 

“Little  Goat,”  pages  66-71,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row,  1936,  1941. 

4 new  words:  barnyard,  cap(s),  goat,  started. 

“A  Good  Breakfast,”  pages  86-92,  same. 

5 new  words:  breakfast,  by,  garden,  gate,  started. 

dark  pony,  page  172 

“Farm  Friends,”  pages  131-138,  Day  by  Day  (primer),  Allyn,  1939. 

4 new  words:  cried,  hungry,  miss,  shall. 

Excerpt  from  “Moon  and  Stars,”  pages  89-94,  Rain  and  Shine  (primer).  Heath, 
1942. 

18  new  words:  bed,  Betty,  dream,  dreamed,  flew,  gold,  John,  lights,  moon, 
opened,  shining,  sky,  stars,  sun,  till,  twinkled,  window,  woke. 
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THE  BIG  BROWN  BASKET,  page  178 

“Nobody  Knew  Why,”  pages  51-62,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 
14  new  words:  always,  bark(s),  chair,  clock,  cock-a-doodle-doo,  crow(s),  knew, 
never,  nobody,  rock(s),  rock-rock,  tick(s),  tick-tock,  would. 

“Big  Bear’s  Sack,”  pages  60-76,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

16  new  words:  Bear’s,  Bob,  Bushy,  creep,  ground,  heard,  hoppety,  monkey,  near, 
sack,  tiger,  tippety,  tip-top,  tramp,  turtle,  water. 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND,  page  185 

“A  Ride,”  pages  10-16,  Rides  and  Slides  (pre-primer),  Row,  1936,  1941. 

2 new  words:  Alice,  Jerry. 

“Bob  Wants  to  Ride,”  pages  19-24,  Mac  and  Muff  (pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 
1 new  word:  Bob. 

ADDITIONAL  STORIES  TO  BE  READ  WITH  THE  UNIT 

“Little  Chickens,”  pages  101-106,  from  “The  Story  of  the  Black  Rooster,”  Tags 
and  Twinkle  (primer),  Macmillan,  1945. 

6 new  words:  box,  city,  farmer,  got,  letter,  wife. 

“The  Story  of  the  Little  White  House,”  pages  132-151,  Tags  and  Twinkle 
(primer),  Macmillan,  1945. 

3 new  words:  roof,  tell,  woods. 

“Boy  and  the  Goat,”  pages  63-70,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

8 new  words:  bee,  buzz,  cry,  goat,  grass,  woods,  would,  by. 

“The  Man,  the  Boy,  and  the  Donkey,”  pages  81-91,  Read  Another  Story  (primer), 
Sanborn,  1939. 

13  new  words:  always,  bridge,  by,  donkey,  farmer,  gave,  goat,  got,  indeed,  riding, 
silly,  walking,  water. 

“A  Warm  Coat,”  pages  137-144,  Down  the  Road  (book  1),  Silver,  1945. 

19  new  words:  arms,  bear,  blew,  coat,  cold,  cried,  enough,  fox,  fur,  hands,  ho, 
hole,  keep,  more,  mouse,  paw,  shall,  sleeve,  warm. 

PICTURE  BOOKS  AND  STORIES  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 
Unit  I — New  Friends 
Baruch,  Dorothy.  Pitter,  Patter.  Scott,  W.  R. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Ted  and  Nina  Have  a Happy  Rainy  Day.  Doubleday. 
Gay,  Romney.  Joke  on  Cinder.  Grosset. 

Gemmill,  Jane  Brown.  Joan  Wanted  a Kitty.  Winston. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Little  Stone  House  in  the  Country.  Macmillan. 

Hawkins,  Quail.  Who  Wants  an  Apple?  Holiday. 

Osgood,  Harriett.  Pam  Pam.  Oxford. 

Paullin,  Ellen.  This  Little  Boy  Went  to  Kindergarten.  Oxford. 

Stone,  Amy  Wentworth.  P-Penny  and  His  Little  Red  Cart.  Lathrop. 

Unit  II — Our  Friends  at  Work 

Becker,  Charlotte.  Unlike  Twins  in  the  Park.  Scribner. 

Beebe,  Catherine.  Bob’s  Bike.  Oxford. 

Brock,  Emma.  Mr.  Wren’s  House.  Knopf. 

Brown,  Paul.  Merrylegs.  Scribner. 
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Encking,  Louise  F.  Little  Gardeners.  Whitman. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Little  Town.  Macmillan. 

Lindman,  Maj.  Flicka,  Rieka,  Dicka  and  the  New  Dotted  Dresses.  Whitman. 

. Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  and  the  Magic  Horse.  Whitman. 

McCullough,  John  G.  At  Our  House.  Scott,  W.  R. 

Milius,  Winifred.  Here  Comes  Daddy.  Scott,  W.  R. 

Moeschlin,  Elsa.  Red  Horse.  Coward. 

Sutton,  Margaret.  Tommy  True,  a Little  Boy  Who  Was  Hungry.  Oxford. 
Tatham,  Campbell.  First  Book  of  Boats.  Watts. 

Zimmerman,  Naoma.  Timothy-Tick-Tock.  Ziff-Davis. 

Unit  III — Our  Animal  Friends 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Billy  and  Blaze.  Macmillan. 

Atkinson,  Margaret  F.  How  to  Raise  Your  Puppy.  Greenberg. 

Becker,  Charlotte.  Unlike  Twins.  Scribner. 

Blumenthal,  Gertrude.  Tit  for  Tat  Tommy.  Oxford. 

Bryan,  Dorothy  and  Marguerite.  Michael  Who  Missed  His  Train.  Doubleday. 
Curtis,  Mary.  From  Robin  to  Junco.  Houghton. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri  and  E.  P.  Animals  Everywhere.  Doubleday. 

Duncan,  Marion.  On  the  Farm.  McKay. 

Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  Cheeky  Chipmunk.  Rand. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Angus  Lost.  Doubleday. 

Holberg,  Ruth  and  Richard.  Mitty  on  Mr.  Syrup’s  Farm.  Doubleday. 

Holme,  Bryan.  Book  of  Animals.  Studio. 

Horn,  Madeline  D.  Farm  on  the  Hill.  Scribner. 

Lathrop,  Dorothy.  Hide  and  Seek.  Macmillan. 

- — — — . Who  Goes  There ? Macmillan. 

L’Hommedieu,  Dorothy.  Macgregor,  the  Little  Black  Scottie.  Lippincott. 
Mason,  Miriam  E.  Timothy  Has  Ideas.  Macmillan. 

Newberry,  Clare.  April’s  Kittens.  Harper. 

Robinson,  Tom.  Mr.  Red  Squirrel.  Viking. 

Unit  IV — Our  Friends  at  Play 

Brock,  Emma  L.  Umbrella  Man.  Knopf. 

Clymer,  E.  Yard  for  John.  McBride. 

. Here  Comes  Pete.  McBride. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Summer  Day  with  Ted  and  Nina . Doubleday. 
Hobson,  Laura  Z.  Dog  of  His  Own.  Viking. 

Osgood,  Harriett.  Presents  from  Pam  Pam.  Oxford. 

Slobodkin,  Louis.  Clear  the  Track.  Macmillan. 

Willis,  Fritz.  Story  of  a Good  Little  Dog,  Amber.  Rodd. 

Unit  V — Story  Book  Friends 

Adshead,  Gladys.  Brownies — Hush!  Oxford. 

Andrews,  F.  Emerson.  Gingerbread  House.  Oxford. 

Austin,  Margot.  Gabriel  Churchkitten.  Dutton. 

. Peter  Churchmouse.  Dutton. 

Bernhard,  Josephine.  Lullaby.  Roy. 
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Bianco,  Margery.  Penny  and  the  White  Horse.  Messner. 

Davis,  Alice.  Timothy  Turtle.  Cadmus. 

Dennis,  Wesley.  Flip.  Cadmus. 

Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  All  about  Copy  Kitten.  Rand. 

Fisher,  Helen  Dean,  editor.  Little  Red  Hen — Old  Nursery  Tale.  Houghton, 
Flack,  Marjorie.  Walter,  the  Lazy  Mouse.  Cadmus. 

Greer,  Blanche.  Thunder’s  Tail.  Coward. 

Gury,  Jeremy.  ’Round  and  ’Round  Horse.  Holt. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Noodle.  Stokes. 

Nesbitt,  Phil.  Nicholas  Needlefoot.  Wilcox. 

Teal,  Val.  Little  Woman  Wanted  Noise.  Rand. 

Tornquist,  Faye.  Billions  of  Quacks.  Gabriel. 

Tudor,  Tasha,  illus.  Mother  Goose.  Oxford. 

Weil,  Ann.  Pussycat’s  Breakfast.  Greenberg. 

Zimmerman,  Naoma.  Sleepy  Forest.  Ziff-Davis. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Literature  Committee.  Told  under  the 
Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

. Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Baruch,  Dorothy.  Sally  Does  It.  Appleton. 

Bianco,  Margery  Williams.  Street  of  Little  Shops.  Doubleday. 

Campbell,  Alfred.  The  Wizard  and  His  Magic  Powder.  Knopf. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie.  Favorite  Stories  Old  and.  New.  Doubleday. 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Gunniwolf  and  Other  Merry  Tales.  McKay. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  Here  and  Now  Story  Book.  Dutton. 

. Another  Here  and  Now  Stoiy  Book.  Dutton. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  POEMS 

Aldis,  Dorothy.  Before  Things  Happen.  Putnam. 

Aspinwall,  Alicia.  Short  Poems  for  Short  People.  Dutton. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Literature  Committee.  Sung  under  the 
Silver  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Barrows,  Marjorie,  compiler.  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Grosset. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  I Like  Animals.  Harper. 

Bouton,  Josephine,  compiler.  Poems  for  the  Children’s  Hour.  Platt. 

Gay,  Romney,  compiler.  Picture  Book  of  Poems.  Grosset. 

Geismer,  B.  P.,  and  Suter,  A.  B.,  compilers.  Very  Young  Verses.  Macmillan. 
Grover,  Eulalie,  compiler.  My  Caravan.  Laidlaw. 

Harrington,  Mildred,  compiler.  Ring-a-Round.  Macmillan. 

Hubbard,  Alice,  and  Babbitt,  Adeline,  compilers.  Golden  Flute.  Day. 

Huffard,  Grace  T.;  Carlisle,  Laura  M.;  and  Ferris,  Helen  J.,  compilers.  My 
Poetry  Book.  Winston. 

Hutchinson,  Veronica  S.,  compiler.  Chimney  Corner  Poems.  Putnam. 

Milne,  A.  A.  Now  We  Are  Six.  Dutton. 

Roberts,  Bertha  E.,  and  Beckman,  Aneta  T.,  compilers.  Children’s  Voices,  Crea- 
tive Writings  of  Boys  and  Girls.  Silver. 
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Stevenson,  Dorothy  E.  Alister  and  Co.;  Poems.  Farrar. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  U.  S.  Camera. 

Thompson,  Blanche  Jennings,  ed.  Silver  Pennies.  Macmillan. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Counting  the  Days.  Harper. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

American  Library  Association.  Booklist  Books;  Easy  Reading  Books  for  the  First 
Three  Grades;  Inexpensive  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  2nd.  ed.,  A.L.A. 

. The  Right  Book  for  the  Right  Child.  Day. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Children’s  Books  for  Fifty  Cents  or  Less, 
Reading  for  Learning,  and  Selected  List  of  Books  for  Young  Children.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  The  Association. 

Baruch,  Dorothy.  Parents  and  Children  Go  to  School.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman. 

Bond,  Guy  L.  and  Eva.  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  Macmillan. 

Broom,  M.  E.,  and  others.  Effective  Reading  Instruction.  McGraw. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  First  Experiences  with  Literature.  Scribner. 

Dolch,  Edward  William.  Teaching  Primary  Reading.  Garrard. 

Duff,  Annis.  Bequest  of  Wings.  Viking. 

Durrell,  Donald  D.  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities.  World.  Pp.  39-65, 
“Individual  Differences  and  Their  Bearing  upon  Instruction.”  Pp.  162-195, 
“Word  Meaning  and  Word  Recognition.” 

Eaton,  Anne  T.  Reading  with  Children.  Viking. 

Fernald,  Grace  M.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects.  McGraw. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  editor  and  compiler.  Reading  in  Relation  to  Experience  and  Language, 
1944,  and  Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Reading,  1945.  Chicago:  Dept,  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Gullan,  Marjorie,  and  Gurrey,  Percival.  Poetry  Speaking  for  Children.  Part  I.  Ex- 
pression. 

Hockett,  John  A.  The  Vocabularies  and  Contents  of  Elementary  School  Readers. 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  State  Department  of  Education. 

Iowa  Elementary  Teachers  Handbook:  Vol.  11,  Reading,  1943.  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Gretchen  Westervelt,  chair- 
man. Basic  Book  Collection  for  Elementary  Grades.  A.L.A. 

Kirk,  Samuel.  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning  Children.  Houghton. 

McKee,  Paul.  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton. 

Mahony,  Bertha  E.,  and  Whitney,  Elinor,  compilers.  Realms  of  Gold  and  Five 
Years  of  Children’s  Books.  Doubleday. 

Moore,  Annie  E.  Literature  Old  and  New  for  Children.  Houghton. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook.  Part  1,  The 
Teaching  of  Reading:  a Second  Report.  Public.  Pp.  81-86,  “The  Essential  Pre- 
requisites to  Reading,”  by  W.  S.  Gray.  Pp.  86-99,  “The  Initial  Guidance  in 
Learning  to  Read,”  by  W.  S.  Gray. 

. Thirty-Eighth  Yearbook.  Part  1,  Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum. 

Public.  Pp.  198-202,  “The  Initial  Stage  in  Learning  to  Read,”  by  W.  S.  Gray. 

Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  the  Primary  Grades.  A.L.A. 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  Way  of  the  Storyteller.  Viking. 

Strickland,  Ruth  G.  A Good  Start  in  School:  A Curriculum  Handbook  for  Primary 
Teachers,  1944.  Indianapolis,  Indiana:  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

A.L.A.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Allyn.  Allyn  & Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appleton.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York. 

Augsburg.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cadmus.  Cadmus  Books.  E.  M.  Hale  & Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Coward.  Coward-McCann,  New  York. 

Day.  John  Day  Company,  New  York. 

Doubleday.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  New  York. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York. 

Expression.  Expression  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Farrar.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  New  York. 

Gabriel.  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons  & Company,  Allwood,  N.  J. 

Ginn.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Greenberg.  Greenberg  Publisher,  New  York. 

Grosset.  Grosset  & Dunlap,  New  York. 

Harper.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

Heath.  D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  Mass. 

Holiday.  Holiday  House,  New  York. 

Holt.  Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York. 

Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Johnson.  James  B.  Johnson,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

Laidlaw.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lothrop.  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard,  New  York. 

Lyons.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. 

McGraw.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macmillan.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Messner.  Julian  Messner,  New  York. 

Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 

Platt.  Platt  & Munk  Company,  New  York. 

Public.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Rand.  Rand  McNally  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Rodd.  Marcel  Rodd  Company,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Row.  Row,  Peterson  & Company,  Evanston,  111. 

Roy.  Roy  Publishers,  New  York. 

Sanborn.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Scott,  Foresman.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Scott,  W.  R.  William  R.  Scott,  New  York. 

Scribner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Silver.  Silver,  Burdett  Company,  New  York. 

Stokes.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  c/o  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Studio.  Studio  Publishers,  New  York. 

U.  S.  Camera.  U.  S.  Camera  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York. 
University.  University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Viking.  Viking  Press,  New  York. 

Webster.  Webster  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whitman.  Albert  Whitman  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 
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INDEX  OF  SKILL-BUILDING  EXERCISES 


The  references  in  this  Index  are  to  specific  exercises  and  correlated 
activities;  they  do  not  include  the  developmental  work  done  in  estab- 
lishing background  or  in  guiding  the  reading  from  the  book.  Refer- 
ences are  given  to  exercises  in  both  the  Guidebook  and  the  Think-and- 
Do  Book  so  that  the  teacher  may  easily  locate  both  developmental  and 
application  exercises  for  any  given  skill. 

ESTABLISHING  SIGHT  VOCABULARY 

Associating  Meaning  with  Printed  Words 

EXTENDING  AND  CLARIFYING  MEANINGS,  pages  75-76,  79-80,  84,  103,  106, 
136,  139-140  (Think-and-Do,  pages  2,  3,  6,  8,  19,  33,  42,  47,  48,  39, 
61,  64,  66) 

generalizing  word  meanings,  pages  91,  122-123  ( Think-and-Do , pages 
27,  64) 

clarifying  language  usage,  pages  79-80,  84,  125-126  ( Think-and-Do , 
pages  13,  49,  60) 

Recognizing  Word  Form  Through  Visual  Scrutiny 

DISCRIMINATING  BETWEEN  WORDS  SIMILAR  IN  SOUND  AND  FORM,  pages  54, 

146-147  ( Think-and-Do , pages  4,  13,  22,  46) 

VERIFYING  RECOGNITION  OF  WORD  FORM  BY  THE  USE  OF  MEANING  CLUES, 

pages  39,  54,  60-61,  88,  115-116,  143,  146-147  (Think-and-Do,  pages  7, 
8,  22,  26,  46) 

recognizing  words  in  isolation,  pages  64,  95,  129,  154  (Think-and- 
Do,  pages  2,  6,  20,  23,  73) 

COMPARING  WORDS  OR  PHRASES  IN  ISOLATION  AND  IN  CONTEXT,  page  123 

(Think-and-Do,  pages  4,  9,  34) 
rapid  recognition  of  phrases,  pages  44,  47-48,  123 
vocabulary  tests,  pages  65-67,  96-97,  131-132,  155,  177  ( Think-and-Do ) 
pages  17-18,  36-37,  37-38,  68,  79) 
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DEVELOPING  METHODS  OF  WORD  ATTACK 
Developing  Phonetic  Skills 

visual-auditory  perception  of  rhyme,  pages  58,  61,  116  (Think-and- 
Do,  pages  1,  16,  63) 

VISUAL-AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  OF  INITIAL  CONSONANTS,  pages  34-35,  39-40, 
44-45,  48,  51,  57-58,  76,  88,  103  (Think-and-Do,  pages  12,  29,  41) 

VISUAL-AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS,  pages  34-35(7), 

44-45(n),  48 (t),  51  (m),  54,  76(d),  84-85(5),  91-92 (p)  (Think-and-Do, 
pages  33,  41) 

UNDERSTANDING  SUBSTITUTION  OF  INITIAL  CONSONANTS,  pages  39-40,  44-45, 
48,  51,  88,  106,  112,  119 

UNDERSTANDING  SUBSTITUTION  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS,  pages  109,  143 

Using  Phonetic  Analysis  in  Attacking  New  Words 

using  consonant  substitution,  pages  45,  88,  106,  109,  112,  116,  126, 
140,  143-144,  146,  156-157,  169,  178  ( Think-and-Do , pages  50,  69,  80) 

COMBINING  CONSONANT  SUBSTITUTION,  USE  OF  MEANING  CLUES,  AND  STUDY 

of  word  form,  pages  106,  109,  112,  116,  120,  126,  143-144,  146, 
149,  151,  171-172  ( Think-and-Do , pages  56,  63,  73) 

Using  Structural  Analysis 

recognizing  variant  forms  of  verbs,  pages  72(5  and  ed),  80 (ed), 
136-137 (ing),  151,  166,  171-172  ( Think-and-Do , page  60) 

identifying  parts  of  compounds,  pages  123,  151,  163,  171-172  (Think- 
and-Do,  page  65) 

PROMOTING  GROWTH  IN  ORAL  LANGUAGE* 

using  complete  sentences,  pages  79-80,  107 

telling  personal  experiences,  pages  48,  73,  85,  109-110,  117,  131, 
137,  144 

telling  or  dramatizing  stories  that  have  been  read  or  heard, 

pages  41,  51,  55,  62,  65,  77,  94-95,  147,  166,  171-172 

composing  rhymes,  pages  45,  88,  144,  149 

expressing  ideas  in  dramatic  play,  pages  35-36,  58,  62,  104,  140 
using  descriptive  language,  pages  107,  117 

* The  pages  listed  under  this  title  refer  to  the  Correlated  Activities  sections  that  are 
specifically  designed  to  promote  growth  in  oral  expression. 
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PROMOTING  THOUGHTFUL  READING 

UNDERSTANDING  PHRASE  AND  SENTENCE  MEANINGS,  pages  75-76,  77,  79-80, 
151  ( Think-and-Do , pages  11,  19,  28,  30,  42,  44,  49,  53,  59,  66) 
classifying  and  generalizing,  pages  72,  120,  122-123,  129-130,  140,  143 
( Think-and-Do , pages  19,  20,  75) 

recalling  or  recognizing  sequence,  pages  44,  50-51,  87,  94-95,  119, 
162-163  (Think-and-Do,  pages  24,  35,  39,  45,  62) 
associating  relevant  ideas,  pages  109,  112,  130  (Think-and-Do,  pages 
25,  28,  38,  54 ) 

recognizing  central  ideas,  pages  44,  71-72,  87,  139  ( Think-and-Do , 
pages  24,  39,  62,  77-78) 

MAKING  INFERENCES  AND  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS,  pages  135-136,  148-149 
(Think-and-Do,  pages  2,  3,  38,  40,  55,  70) 
making  judgments,  pages  35,  72,  119,  165-166  (Think-and-Do,  pages 
19,  20,  23,  28,  47,  75) 

recalling  story  facts,  pages  34,  88,  176-177  (Think-and-Do,  pages 
6,  11,  26,  32,  44,  48,  51,  53,  70,  72,  76) 
noting  details,  pages  105-106  (Think-and-Do,  pages  5,  14,  21,  30,  43, 
52,  61,  67,  74) 

locating  information,  pages  57,  105-106,  111,  122,  148-149  (Think- 
and-Do,  pages  67 , 71 ) 

interpreting  new  story  material,  pages  94-95,  171-172  (Think- 
and-Do,  pages  5,  7,  13,  21,  30,  34,  39,  40,  43,  45,  46,  67,  77-78) 
following  directions,  pages  48,  80,  126  (Think-and-Do,  pages  9-10, 
15,  31,  51,  52,  77-78) 
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